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PREFACE. 


N the recording of events, where- 


in the paſſions and prejudices of 


mankind, have been ſo materially in- 
tereſted, and where opinions have 
been ſo various both in regard to the 
equity, as well as the whole operative 
ſyſtem of the American war, the taſk 
of the hiſtorian becomes peculiarly 
arduous and difficult; people can 
ſcarcely judge with temper of ſuch an 
hiſtory in a century after the events, 
nor will it be found poſſible for to 
eſcape cenſure, either Em the vio- 
lence of one party, or from the over- 
heated imagination of another; in 
this predicament if &nowledpe, impar- 
tiality, and a regard to truth, guide 
the hiſtorian's pen, and that his ſole 
object is to give a clear and diſtinct 
narrative of facts, from the beſt and 
moſt authentic documents, without 
pretending dogmatically to decide, in 
a controverſy, upon which the great- 


eſt men of the age, have differed in 


their 
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PREFACE 

their ſentiments, his ſubje& becomes 
highly intereſting. | 

It is upon this principle that the 
preſent work lays claim to the pa- 
tronage of the public, wherein every 
event is faithfully recorded, the mo- 
tives and ſecret ſprings which led to 
this unhappy conteſt, are placed in 
the trueſt and moſt impartial light, 
the various forms and modes of local 
legiſlation, peculiar to the different 
provinces, are clearly delineated, a 
diſtin& account of the colonization 
of America in general, wherein 
every matter of importance that 
has happened ſince its firft diſco- 
very, is plainly pointed to the view 
of the reader: in ſhort, the Editor 
hopes he may ſay, without the im- 
putation of vanity, that this work 
will prove friendly to conftitutional 
liberty, lead the mind to form juſt 
notions of legiſlation and govern- 
ment, and prove worthy of the ac- 
ceptance of the public. 
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CHAP. I. America firſt diſcovered in 1492 by Columbus. His 
propoſal rejected by ſeveral courts, but adopted by Iſabella of 
Spain. Difcovers Hiſpaniola. Mexico conquered by Cortez. Brief 
account of that great empire. Peru reduced under the domi- 

nion of Spain. Extent and bounderies of America. General 
de feription thereof. Account of the antient Indians. 

CHAP. II. A conciſe view of North America and the Weſt-In- 
dia Iſlands, from their firſt diſcovery, till the ſeeds of the preſent 
conteſt were ſown, notifying the commercial ftrength and 
ſhipping of each of the colonies, as they ſtood in the year 1763. 

CHAP: III. A ſhort narrative of the memorable events and re- 
volutions of the Britiſh colonies in North America, from the 

days of Queen Elizabeth to the preſent time, enumerating their 
different charters and grants, and ſhewing when executed, to 
whom, and for what purpoſe; 
* 5 Fr . 5 

CHAP. I. A View of the — in diſpute, relative to the 
Colonies; with the origin of the preſent, unhappy civil conteſt. 

CHAP. II. The Progreſs of the Diſpute between Great Bri- 
tain and her Colonies continued, from the Repeal of the Stamp 
Act, in 1766, to the paſſing of the Boſton Port Bill 1774. 

CHAP. III. A ſummary account of all the American acts, 
paſſed in the Britiſh paxliament, from January 13, 1774, to 
the 22d of June following. 

CHAP. IV. View of affairs in the Colonies, in the year 1774; 
ſhewing the general effe& and operation of the late laws, &c. 
CHAP. V. + Reſolutions of the General Congreſs, held at Phi- 

ladelphia, and opened on Monday the 5th of September, 1774. 

CHAP. VI. State of Affairs at the opening of the new parlia- 
ment, with ſome account of the two Fiſhery Bills paſfed in this 
ſeffion. 

CHAP. VII. State of affairs in America during the ſitting of 
Parliament. Continued from the breaking up of the general 
Congreſs, in Oct. 26, 1774, to the re-aſſembling of that body 
May 10, 1775. 

CHAP. VIII. From the meeting of the General Congreſs at 
Philadelphia, May 10, 1975, (purſuant to adjournment, from 
Oct. 26, 1774) to the blockade of Boſton, in July following, 
by the Generals ö 4” and Lee ; with a particular account 
of the action of Bunker's-Hill. 

CHAP. IX. Motives which led to the invaſion of Canada. The 
taking of ſeveral Forts on the Lakes, by Montgomery and Ar- 
nold. The city of Quebec beſieged. 

CHAP. X. Tranſactions in the * of Virginia, the North 
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and South Carolinas, with the general occurrences of other colo- 
nies in the year 1775 I | 
CHAP. XI. Affairs at Boſton continued to the total embarka- 
tion of General Howe's army from that garriſon to Halifax, — 
From the blockade of Quebec by Arnold, to the entire reco- 
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very of all Canada, particularizing the retaking of Montreal, 


Cuhamblee, St. John's, &c,—Continuation of affairs in Virginia, 
North and South Carolinas. — Some account of Sir Peter Par- 
ker's ſquadron, Lord Cornwallis and General Clinton's troops, 

with. their attack on Sullivan's Ifland. 

* CHAP. XII. The General Congreſs throw off their allegiance 
to Great Britain, and declare themſelves an Independent Power. 
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Lord, and Gen. Howe appointed commiſſtoners for reſtoring . 


peace in the Colonies. Gen. Howe, with the army, land at 
Staten Iſland. Circular letter, ſent by Lord Howe to the 


Continent, and publiſhed by the Congreſs. Letter to. Gen. | 
Waſhington, refuſed. Conference between Adjutant: Gen. 


Paterſon, and Gen. Waſhington. Plots at New York, .and 
Albany. Army landed ee a. Iſland. Americans defrated 


with great loſs. Retire ſilently from their camp, and quit. the 


iſland. Gen. Svllivan ſent upon parole with a meſſage from 


Lord Howe to the Congreſs. Fruitleſs conference between his 
Lordſhip and a Committee of the Congreſs. - Deſcent on York 


Iſland; City of New York taken; ſet on fire, and a great part 


burnt. Army paſs through the dangerous navigation called 


Hell Gate ; land at Frog's Neck ; ſkirmiſh at the ite Plains. 
Forts Waſhington and | cb taken, and the whole of York Iſlan 
reduced. Jerſcys overrun. Rhode Iſland reduced. | 


CHAP. XIII. Retroſpective view of American affairs in the year 


1776. Preparation in Canada for the armament on Lake 
\ Champlain. State of the American force. Engagement near 
the iſle Valicour. Arnold retires; purſuit; overtaken; burns 
his veſſels. Crown point deſtroyed and abandoned. General 
Carleton lands there with the army. Motives for not attack - 
ing Ticonderoga. General Carleton returns with the army to 
Canada. Situation of affairs to the ſouthward. General Lee 
taken. Perſeverance of the Congreſs. Meaſures for renewing 
their armies. Lands allotted for ſerving during the war, Money 
borrowed. Addreſs to the people. Petitions from the inha- 
bitants of New York, and from theſe of Queen's county in Lon 
Ifland, to the Commiſſioners, Critical ſtate of Philadelphia. 
Congrels retire to Baltimore. Diviſions in Penſylvania. De- 
ſertions. Surprize at Trenton. Lord Cornwallis returns to 
the Jerſeys, Prevented from attacking the enemy at Trenton 
by impediments of ſituation. General Waſhingtou quits bis 
camp, and attacks Colonel Mawhood, near Princetown. Lord 
Coruwalls returus from the Delaware to Brunſwick, Ame- 
- ricans over-run the Jerſeys. Britiſh and Auxiliary forces keep 
pogelſion of Bruuſwick aud Amboy, during the remainder of 
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the winter. Indian war. Articles of confederation and per- 
petual union between the thirteen revolted colonies. . - 
CHAP., XIV. State of affairs at New-York previous to the 

opening of the campaign. Loyal provincials embodied, and 
placed under the command of Governor Tryon. Expedition 
to Peck's Kill. To Danbury, under General Tryon. Maga- 
zines deſtroyed. General Wooſter killed, Veſſels and provi- 
ons deſtroyed at Sagg Harbour, by a detachment from Con- 
necticut under Colonel Meigs. Advantages derived by General 
Waſhington, from the detentian of the army at New-York 
through the want of tents. Different ſchemes ſuggeſted for 
conducting the operations of the campaign, all — * to one 
object. — . Sir William Howe takes the field; fails in 
his attempt co bring Waſhington to action; retires to Amboy. 
Turns ſuddenly and advances upon the enemy. Skirmiſhes. 
Americans under Lord Stirling defeated. Waſhington regains 
his ſtrong camp. Royal army paſs over to Staten Iſland, 
Alarm excited. by the preparations for the grand expedition. 
General Preſcot carried off from Rhode Iſland. Rate of in- 
tereſt upon the public loan, advanced by the congreſs. Man: - 
ments decreed for the Generals Warren and Mercer. Fleet and 
army depart from Sandy Hook. Force embarked on the expe- 
dition, Congreſs and Waſhington alarmed by the loſs of Ticon- 
deroga. Fleet arrives at the River Elk, after a tedious voyage, 
and difficult paſſage up Cheſapeak Bay. Army lands at Elk 
Ferry. Declaration iffued by the Geueral, Waſhington returns 
to the defence of Philadelphia. Advances to the Brandywine, 
and to Red-clay creek. Various movements on both ſides. 
Action at the Brandywine. - General Knyphauſen makes an 
attack at Chad's Ford. Lord Cornwaliis marches round to 
the forks of the Brandywine, where he paſſes, in order to at- 
tack the enemy's right. Defeats General Sullivan. Purſur3 
his advantages until ſtopped by night. General Knyphauſen 
paſſes at Chad's Ford. Enemy every where defeated. Loſs 
on both ſides. Reflections on the action. Victory not deciſive. 
Foreign officers in the American ſervice. Motions of the 
armies. Engagement prevented by a great fall of rain. 
Major-General Grey, ſurprizes and defeats a party of Ame- 
ricans under General Wayne. Royal army paſſes the Schuyl- 
kill, and advances to German- Town. Lord Cornwall:z 
takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. Some of the principal inha- 
bitants ſent priſoners to Virginia, upon the approach of the army. 
Attack on the new batteries at Philadelphia. Delaware frigate 
taken. Works conſtructed by the Americans to render the 
paſſage of the Delaware impracticable. Succeſsful expedition 
to Billing's Fort, and a paſſage made through the lower bar- 
rier. Royal army ſurprizcd and attacked by the Americans at 
German-Town. Americans repulſcd with lois and purſued 
Brigadier General Agnew, ant Colonel Bird killed, Army 
removes to Philadelphia. Unſucceſsful attack upon the enemy's 
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works on the Delaware. Heſhans repulſed with great loſs at 


Co 


Red Bank, Colonel Donop killed. Auguſta man of war and 


Merlin floop deſtroyed. New and effeQtual meaſures taken ſor 


forcing the enemy's works, Mud Ifland and Red Bank, aban- 


* 


doned, and taken with their artillery and ſtores. Americans 
burn their gallies and other ſhipping. Paſſage of the Delaware 


opened to Philadelphia. General Sir William Howe, finding 
all his efforts to bring a to a general action fruitleſs, 


returns with the army to Philadelphia. Americans Hut their 


camp at Valley Forge for the winter. 


CHAP. XV. Canada. Conduct of the northern expedition 


O 


committed to General Burgoyne. Preparation made by General 
Carleton. Line of conduct purſued by him upon the new ar- 
rangement. Vifferent opinions upon the utility and propriety 
of employing the Savages. State of the force under the com 
mand of General Burgoyne. Canadians obliged to contribute 
largely to the ſervice. Expedition under Colonel St. Leger. 
War feaſt, and ſpcech to the Indians at the river Bouquet. 
Manifeſto. Royal army inveſt Ticonderago and Mount Inde- 
pendence. Council of war held, and the forts abandoned by 
the Americans. Boom and Bridge cut through. Purſuit by 
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land and water. Americans ſet fire to, and abandon their 


works. Rear of the Americans overtaken by General Frazer 


near Hub, berton. Colonel Francis defeated and killed. Gen. 


St. Clair, with the remains of the ariny take to the woods; and 
arrive at length at Fort Edward. Enemy bravely repulſed by 
Colonel Hill, and the gth regiment, who are obliged to engage 
under a vait ſuperiority of force. Americans fet fire to, and 
abandon Fort Anne. Entraordizazy diſſiculties encountered 
by the royal army in the march to Fort Edward. American 
army retires to Saratoga, 

HAP. XVI. Gencral terror excited by the loſs of Ticonde- 
roga, and the expected progreſs of the favages. New England 
governments notwithitauding ſhew go appearance of ſubmiſſion. 
Arnold fent with a reinforcement to the northern army. III 
etects produced by the crueltics of the Indians. Difficulties 
experienced by the royal army in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Edward, aud in the conveyance of proviſtons and ftores from 
Lake George. Movement made down the North River, and 
«a bridge ot rafts thrown over Hear Saratoga, in order to facili— 
tate the operations of Colonc] St. Leger. Expedition to ſur- 
prize the Magazines at Bennington, under the conduct of 
Colonel Baum. Colonel Brey man ordered forwerd to ſupport 
the expedition. Daum defented and taken priſouer; Breyman 
alſo defeated. III conſequences, Fort Standix 'obſt inately 
defanded ag ainſt Colonel St Leger. General Harkimer et- 
tempts to relicve the fort with a body of militia, who are moſt- 
ly cut to pieces. Crueity, and i} conduct of the ſavages ; 
grow ſullen and intratable ; oblice Colonel St. Leger to raiſe 
the fiege wick precipitation aud loſs. Villajny of their beha- 
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viour on the retreat. Siege raiſed before the arrival of Arnold 
and his detachment to the relief of the fort. General Gates 
takes the command of the American army. General Burgoyne 
with the royal army paſs the North River at Saratoga, and 
advance to attack the enemy near Still Water. Difference of 
opinion upon that meaſure, as well as the motives which led to 
its being adopted. Severe and heavy action on the nineteenth 
of September. Both armies fortify their camps. Unfortunate 
action on the ſeventh of October. Camp ſtormed. Death of 
General Frazer, Colonel Breyman, and Sir James Clarke. 
Diſtreſſed ſituation of the royal army. Maſterly movement 
made, and an entire new poſition taken in the night. New 
engagement early fought, but refuſed on the next day by the 
enemy. Retreat to Saratoga. Previous deſertion of the Indians 
and others. Royal army reduced to the utmoſt ftreights. Near- 
ly ſurrounded on all ſides. Cut of from all means of ſubſiſtence, 
and poſſibility of retreat. Councils of war. Convention con- 
cluded with General Gates. Terms of the convention. State of 
the army. Succeſsful expedition by Sir Henry Clinton and 
Genera) Vaughan up the North River. Several forts taken ; 
Eſopus and other places deſtroyed. Colonel Campbell, with 
the Majors Still and Grant, and Count Grabouſkie, a Poliſh 
nobleman, killed in this expedition. Some obſervations on 
the campaign. 462 
CHAP. XVII. State of aſſairs previous to the Meeting of Par- 
liament. Conſequences of the American War with reſpect to 
Commerce. Conduct of France. Stability of Adminiſtration 
equally ſecured by good or bad ſucceſs. Speech from the Throne. 
Motion for certain papers, after long debates rejected upon a 
diviſion. Circumſtances attending the diſcloſure of the unhap- 
py event at Saratoga. Lord Chatham's motion for the orders and 
inſtructions to General Burgoyne, after conſiderable debates, re- 
jected upon a diviſion. Debates upon a ſecond motion by the 
ſame noble Lord, relative to the employment of the ſavages in 
the American War. Motion rejected upon a diviſion. Sub- 
ſcription for the American prifoners. State of pubhe affairs. 
Scheme for raiſing a body of troops to ſupply the loſs at Sara- 
toga. Mr Fox s motions in the committee, relative to ftate of 
the forces in America from the commencement ot the war, and 
the loſſes ſuſtained on that ſervice, rejected, after much debate, 
Petition from the county of Norfolk. Lord North's concilia- 
tory propoſitions, Tuo bills brought in thereon. Effect of the 
- Miniſter's ſpeech. Conduct of the minority with eſpe to his 
conciliatory ſcheme. Mr. Fox ſtates his information of the con- 
cluſion of a treaty between France and the American deputies 
calls upon the Minitter for an explanation on that ſubject. Pro- 
rels of the bills. Motion by Mr. Grenville rejected. French 
Declaration. Royal Meſiage. Great debates on the Addreſs. 
Errcumitances relative to the arrival of General Burgoyne. Mo- 
tion by-Mr. Vyner relative to the Cauada expedition. Amend- 
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ment moved by Mr. Fox. Explanations of his ſituation and 
conduct by General N D 


| ebate. Mr Fox's amendment 
rejected on a diviſion. Original motion fet aſide by the pre- 
vious queſtion, Speech from the Throne. 


CHAP. XVIII. State of the hoſtile armies in Philadelphia and 


goo 


its neighbourhood during the winter. Hard condition of the 


brave army under the convention at Saratoga. Suſpeniion of 
the treaty by the Congreſs, until a ratification is obtained from 
Great Britain. Predatory expeditions from Philadelphia and 
Rhode Iſland. Draught of the conciliatory bills publiſhed in 
America. Effect —— by it on both ſides. Conduct and 
reſolutions of the Congreſs. Simeon Deane arrives with the 
French treaties. Sir Heury Clinton arrives to take the command 
of the army at Philadelphia, in the room of General Sir Wil- 


nam Howe, who returns to England. Arrival of the commif- 


ſioners for reſtoring peace, &c. Letter to the Congreſs. Se- 


erctary to the commiſſio ners refuſed a paſſport. Anſwer returned 


by the Congreſs to the Commiſſioners. Further particulars re- 
latixe to the propoſed negociation. Evacuation of Philadelphia. 
Difficulties encountered by the Britiſu army in their march 
acroſs the Jerſies. General Waſhington croſſes the Delaware. 


Oo .* * 
Battle ncar Monmouth. Gen. Lee, tried by a court martial, 


and ſuſpended. Britiſh army paſs over to Sandy Hook Iſland, 
and are conveyed by the fleet to N2w-York. Toulon ſquadron 


arrive on the coaſt of America. Appear before Sandy Hook, 
eaſt anchor. Alarm and preparations at Sandy Hook and 
New-York. Departure of the French flect. Arrival of reiu- 


forcements to Lord Howe. French fleet appears before Khode 


Ifland. Defenſive preparations by General Sir Robert Pigot. 
Invaſion of that Iſland meditated by the Americans, to ſecond 
the operations ef the French. Lord Howe fails to the relief 
of Rhode Iſland. D'Eit2ing quits the harbour and puts to fea, 
to meet the Britiſh ſquadron. Fleets ſeparated, at the point of 
engaging, by a violent florm. Captain Raynor, of the Tits, 
bravely engages a French man of war of 74 guns. D'Eſtaing 
returas to Rhode Iſland, and proceeds from thence to Boſton. 
Is purſued by Lord Howe. General Sullivan lands in Rhode 
Lland. LTavefts the Britiſh poſts. American army greatly dif- 
concerted by D'Ettaing's departure. Sullivan retreats, aud at 
length totally quits the 1fland, Lord Howe, finding D'Eſtaing's 
ſquadron ſo ſtrongly ſecured in Nantatket Road, as to render an 
attack impracticable, returns from Boſton. 


CHAP. XIX. Admiral Byron arrives of Boſton, is driven of 


the coaſt by a violent ſtorm. The Somerſet and Cornwall, two 
of bis ſquadron, driven on ſhore and beat to pieces. Arrives at 
Rhode Ifland with the remainder of his fleet. D*Eſtaing, tak- 
ing the advantage of a weſterly wind, fails out of Botton har- 
bour ſor the Weit-Indies ; is diſcried by Culloden one of By- 
ron's fleet, who takes one of his tranſports. Commodore Ho- 
tham, with a ſquadron of meu of war, and a uumber of tranſ- 
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ports, 
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ports, with 4000 land forces under the command of Gen Grant, 
ſails for the Welt-Lndjies, Arrives at Barbadoes, is joined by 
A Admiral Barrington. Proceeds te Sainte Lucie. D'Eſtain 
ſuddenly appears before that place, and lands 3000 forces, which 

are totally repnIſed by the Britiſh forces. Sails from St. Lucie, 
which ſurrenders to his Britanmic Majeſty. Col. Campbell, in 
conjunction with General Prevoſt, reduces the province of Geor- 
gia, takes Savannah. General Lincoln defeated at Brier Creek. 
Predatory expedition from New-York. General Prevoſt ap- 
pears before Charles Town, ſummons the garriſon to ſurrender, 
Retreats to Fort James. D'Eſtaing appears of Savannah. 
Summons General Prevoſt to ſurrender to the arms of the French 
King, which is refuſed ; [ſtorms the fort, but repulſed with great 
laughter, and obliged to ſail for Europe, &c. &c. 
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Debates on the paſſing of the Stamp- act, March 10, 1765. 

Copies of Secretary Conway's letters to the American Governors 

Mr. Pitt's (late Lord Chatham) celebrated ſpeech on the 
. repeal of the Stamp- act _ _ — | 

Articles of confederation and perpetual union, entered into by the 
Delegates of the ſeveral Colonies of New- Hampſhire, Maſſa- 
chuſett's, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. in General 
Congreſs, met at Philadelphia, May 2oth, 1775. — 

Petition from the General Congreſs to his Majeſty _ 

A Declaration by the Repreſentatives of the United Colonies 
of North America, ſetting forth the cauſes and neceſſity of their 
taking up arms 

Reaſons aſſigned by the Continental Congreſs, for the North 

American Colonies and Provinces, declaring themſelves free 
and independent States — 

Articles of confederation and perpetual union between the States 
of New-Hampſhire, Maffachuſett's Bay, Rhode-Ifland, Con- 
necticut, New-York, Penſylvania, the counties of Newcaſtle, 
Kent, and Suſſex, on Delaware-River, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South-Carolina, Georgia — 

Treaty of alliance, eventual and defenſive, between his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty Louis the Sixteenth, King of France and 
Navarre, and the Thirteen United States of America, concluded 
at Paris, 6th February, 1778. — 

F.vidence as given before a committee of the Houſe of Commons, 
on the cnquiry into the conduct of the American War, under 
the command of Lord aud General Sir William Howe — 


Evidence on the Canada Expedition, under the command of 
General Burgoyne — — — 
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FROM -ITS FIRST DISCOVERY, 


To the COMMENCEMENT of the PRESENT CIVIL WAR, 


P - ART... 


FF 
America firſt diſcovered in 1492 by Columbus. His propoſal 
rejected by ſeveral courts, but adopted by Iſabella of Spain. 
Diſcovers Hiſpaniiela. Mexico conquered by Cortez. Brief 
account of that great empire. Peru reduced under the domi- 
nion of Spain. Extent and boundaries of America. General 
deſcription thereof: Account of the antient Indians. 


HIS vaſt continent of America was entirely 1402. 
unknown to the European, and all other 


nations in the world, till the year 1492, 
when it was diſcovered by CHRISTOPHER Corum- Colum- 
nus, a native of Genoa. This man, having ſome bus, a na- 


how or other obtained a more juſt notion of the —_ | 
figure of the earth than moſt of his cotemporaries, firſt a- 
projected a ſcheme of failing to the Eaſt Indies by dopts the 
directing his courſe Weſtward. The reaſon he had ſcheme of 
for ſo ſtrange a project was indeed the errors in the 22 ; 
maps which were made of thoſe Eaſtern countries for the 
at that time; for by them the Eaſt Indies were placed Eaſt- In- 
1o very far to the Eaſtward, that it appeared to dies, 
Columbus, the navigation mult go a great deal more m_ 
than half round the globe before they could come at . 
any part of them. In conſequence of this ſuppoti- 


tion, the thought was very rational, that it would 
B be 


His 
ſcheme 

is reject - 
ed at ſe- 
veral Eu- 
ropean 
courts, 
but is ta- 
ken u 

by Iſabel- 
la of 


Spain. 


Sets ſail, 
and finds 
land 33 
days af- 
ter his 
depar- 
ture. 
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be a much ſhorter, and leſs dangerous voyage to ſail 
Weſtward, as they believed they would fall in with 
the Eaſtern parts of Aſia before they had ſail'd 
round half the circumference of the globe; as no 
part of the world can be diſtant from another more 
than half this circumference, provided the ſhorteſt 
way to it is taken. But how Columbus, at that 
time, when it was reckoned a mortal hereſy to 
lay that the earth was round, came to have no- 
tions ſo different from the common, and not onl 

to imagine that the earth was ſpherical, but that its 
circumference did not extend to a certain ſpace, 
we are not certainly informed. Be this, however, 
as it will, Columbus was willing that his own coun- 
try ſhould reap the benefits of his ſuperior knowledge 


in this reſpec : and therefore he communicated his 


new ſcheme to the court of Genoa, who rejected it 
as an abſurdity. He then applied hcceffivel to the 
courts of France, Britain, and Portugal ; from all 
of which he met with a reception of the ſame kind ; 
and had the mortification to find, that his own ſupe- 
riority of knowledge to the reſt of mankind only 
ſerved to make him their laughing ſtock. At laſt he 
applied to Spain, where, ve eight years attend- 
ance, perhaps the curioſity natural to her ſex, induced 
Queen Iſabella to raiſe money on her jewels, in or- 
der to defray the expence of his expedition, 


In 1492, then Columbus ſet ſail from Spain, with- 
three ſhips, in ſearch of countries hitherto undiſco- 


vered, and which almoſt every one believed to exiſt 


_ in imagination. His ſailors were with great 
difficulty kept in ſubjeQion ; but being kept in hopes 
of land, ſometimes by great flights of birds, and at 
others, by obſerving quantities of weeds floating in 
the ſea, they were kept from breaking out into open 
mutiny, till the diſcovery of-land, after a voyage of 
33 days, put an end to their fears. In this voyage 
the variation of the compaſs was firſt diſcovered, 
which occaſioned ſuch an alarm among yy 

ors, 


or AMERICA. [3 
failors, that they were with difficulty prevented from 
throwing him overboard. | 


Columbus firſt landed on one of the Bahama The ul- 
iſlands ; but finding nothing there of conſequence, =_ 1. 
he ſteered Southward, where he diſcovered the iſland ig. 
of Hiſpaniola, which promiſing conſiderable quanti- covered. 
ties of gold, he therefore propoſed to mak: the centre 
of his diſcoveries; and having left ſome of his com- 
panions, as the baſis of a new colony, he returned 


to Spain. 


On his return, he found no difficulty in procuring Returns 
neceſſaries for a ſecond voyage. A fleet of 17 ſail to Spain, 
was immediately fitted out, and 1 500 perſons, ſome <quips a 
of them of high rank, prepared to accompany Co- 4 2 
lumbus, now when they hoped to ſhare his good makes a 
fortune. In this ſecond voyage he diſcovered moſt ad and 
of the Weſt-India iſlands ; and in a third, he diſco- 3d voy- 
vered the continent of South America, failing up 8e. 
the river Oronoko. After having thus diſcovered 
the continent, and made ſettlements in the iſlands 
of America, the malice of his enemies prevailed ſo 
far againſt him, that he was ſent to Europe in irons. 

His innocence, however, got the better of their ca- 
lumnies, and this great man died in peace at Valla- 
dolid in 1506. 


The ſucceeding governors of Cuba and Hiſpa- The ef- 
niola rendered themſelves as infamous by their ſects of 
cruelties, as Columbus had been famous for his vir- Waärice. 
tues. Theſe iſlands contained mines of gold; the 
Indians only knew where they were plac'd, and 
the extreme avarice of the Spaniards, hurried them 
to acts of the moſt ſhocking violence and cruelty 
againſt thoſe unhappy men, who, they believed, 
concealed from them part of their treaſure. In a 
few days they depopulated Hiſpaniola, which con- 
tained three millions of inhabitants ; and Cuba, that 
had about 600,000. Bartholomew de la Cafas, a 

| | witnels 
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- witneſs of thoſe barbarous depopulations, ſays, that 
the Spaniards went out with their dogs to hunt after 
men. The unhappy ſavages, almoſt naked and 
unarmed, were purſued like deer into the thickeſt 
of the foreſts, devoured by dogs, killed with gun- 
ſhot, or ſurprized and burnt in their habitations. 


The em- The Spaniards had hitherto only viſited the conti- 
— of nent: but conjecturing that this part of the new 


Mexico 


l world would afford a ſtill more valuable conqueſt, 
* Fernando Cortez was diſpatched from Cuba with 


Spaniards 600 men, 18 horſes, and a ſmall number of field 


pieces. With this inconſiderable force, he propoſed 

and actually did ſubdue the moſt powerful ſtate on 

the continent of America: this was the empire of 
Mexico; rich, powerful, and inbabited by millions 

of Indians, paſſionately fond of war, and then 

headed by Montezuma, whoſe fame in arms ſtruck 

| terror into the neighbouring nations, and extended 
A de- over one half the globe. This empire had ſub- 
ſcription ſiſted for ages; its inhabitants were a poliſhed and 
of that intelligent people. They knew, like the Egyptians 
empire. of old, whoſe wiſdom is {till admired in this particu- 
lar, that tlie year conſiſted nearly of 365 days. 

Their ſuperiority in military affairs was the object 

of admiration and terror over all the continent; and 

their government, founded on the ſure baſis of laws 
combined with religion, ſeemed to bid defiance to 

time itſelf. Mexico, the capital of the empire, 

ſituated in the middle of a ſpacious lake, was the 

nobleſt monument of American indultry : it com- 
municated with the continent by immenſe cauſeways, 

which were carried through the lake. The city 

was admired for its buildings, all of itone, its 

ſquares and market- places, the ſhops which glittered 

with gold and ſilver, and the ſumptuous palaces of 
Montezuma, ſome erected on columns ot jaſper, and 
containing whatever was moſt rare, curious, or uſe- 

ful. Cortez, in his march, met with feeble oppoſi- 

tion from the nations along the coaſt of . 

who 


or AMERICA. 
who were terrified at their appearance. Wherever 
the Spaniards marched, they ſpared no age or ſex, 
nothing ſacred or profane. At laſt, the inhabitants 
of Tlaſca, and ſome other ſtates on the coaſt, de- 
ſpairing of being able to oppole them, entered into 
their alliance. Cortez, thus re-inforced, marched 
onward to Mexico: and in his progreſs diſcovered 
a volcano of ſulphur and falt-petre, whence he 
could 1upply himſelf with powder. Montezuma 
heard of tis progreſs, without daring to oppoſe it, 
though he commanded 3o vaſlals, of whom each 


could appear at the head of 100,000 combatants, 
armed with bows and arrows, 


By ſending a rich preſent of gold which only 
whetted the Spaniſh avarice, Montezuma haſtened 
the approach of the enemy. No oppoſition was 
made to their entry into his capital. Cortez had 
good reaſon, however, to diſtruſt the affected polite. 
neſs of this emperor, under which he ſuſpeAed ſome 
plot for his deſtruction to be concealed ; but he had 
no pretence for violence; Montezuma loaded him 
with kindneſs, and with gold in greater quantities 
than he demanded, and his palace was ſurrounded 
with artillery, the molt frightful of all engines to the 
Americans. At laſt a circumſtance fell out which 
aflorded. Cortez a pretext for beginning hoſtilities. 
In order to ſecure a communication by ſea to re- 
ceive the neceſſary reinforcements, he had erected 
a fort, and left a ſmall garriſon behind him at Vera 
Cruz, which has ſince become an emporium of 
commerce between Europe and America. He 

underſtood that the Americans in the neighbour- 
hood had attacked this garriſon in his abſence, and 
that a Spaniard was killed in the action, that Mon- 
tezuma himſelf was privy to this violence, and had 
iſſued orders that the head of the ſlain Spaniard 
ſhould be carried through his provinces, to deſtro 
a belief, which then prevailed among them, that the 
Luropeans were immortal, Upon receiving this 


In- 
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bo 
intelligence, Cortez went in perſon to the emperor, 


attended by a few of his moſt experienced officers. 


Montezuma pleaded innocence, in which Cortez 
ſeemed extremely ready to believe him, though at 
the ſame time he alledged that the Spaniards in 
general would never be perſuaded of it unleſs he 
returned along with them to their reſidence, which 
would remove all jealouſy between the two nations. 
Thus Montezuma, in the middle of his own palace, 
and ſurrounded by his guards, gave himſelf up a 


priſoner, to be diſpoſed of according to the inclina- 


tion of his enemies. Cortez had now got into his 
hand an engine by which every thing might be 
accompliſhed. The Americans had the higheſt re- 
ſpe&, or rather a ſuperſtitious veneration for their 


_ emperor. Cortez, therefore, by keeping him in 


his power, allowing him to enjoy every mark of 
royalty but his freedom, maintained an eaſy ſove- 
reignty over Mexico, by governing its prince. Did 


the Mexicans, grown familiar with the Spaniards, 


begin to abate of their reſpect? Montezuma was 


the firſt to teach them more politeneſs. Was there 


a tuinult, excited through the cruelty or avarice of 
the Spaniards! Montezuma afcended the battle- 
ments of his priſon, and harangued the Mexicans 
into order and ſubmiſhon. This farce continued a 
long while; but on one of theſe occaſions, a ſtone 
from an unknown hand, ſtruck the emperor on the 
temple, which in a few days occaſioned his death. 
The Mexicans, now clected a new prince, the fa- 
mous Gatfnozin, who from the beginning diſco- 
vered air inplacable animoſity 2 the Spaniſh 
name. Under his conduct the unhappy Mexicans 
ruſhed againſt thoſe very men, whom a little before 
they had offered to worſhip. The Spaniards, how- 
ever, by the dextrous management of Cortez, were 
too firmly eſtabliſhed to be expelled from Mexico. 
The immenſe tribute which the grandees of this 


country had agreed to pay to the crown of Spain, 


amounted to 600,000 marks of pure gold; beſides 
an 


or, AMERICA. 


an amazing quantity of precious ſtones, a fifth part 
of which was diſtributed among the ſoldiers, ſtimu- 
lated their avarice and their courage, and made 
them willing to periſh rather than part with fo pre- 
cious a booty. The Mexicans, however, made no 
ſmall efforts for independence ; but all their valour, 
and deſpair itſelf, gave way before what they called 
the Spaniſh thunder. Gatimozin and the empreſs 
were taken priſoners. This was the prince who, 

when he lay ſtretched on burning coals, by order 
of one of the receivers of the King of Spain's ex- 
chequer, who inflicted the torture to make him diſ- 
cover into what part of the lake he had thrown his 
riches, faid to his high prieſt, condemned to the 
ſame puniſhment, and making hideous cries, Do 
you take me to lie on a bed of roſes ?”? The high | 
prieſt remained ſilent, and died in an act of obe- » 
dience to his ſovereign. Cortez, by getting a ſe- 
cond emperor into his hands, made a complete con- 
queſt of Mexico; with which the Caſtle D'Or, 
Darien, and ether provinces, fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards. | 


While Cortez, and his ſoldiers, were employed The Pe- 
in reducing Mexico, they got intelligence of the ruvian 
empire of Peru, which extended in length near 30 — 
degrees, and was the only other country in Ame- ,, N 
rica, which deſerved the name of a civilized king» Spaniſh 
dom. This extenfive country, more important than yoke. 
Mexico itſelf, was reduced by the endeavours, and 
at the expence, of three private perſons. « The names 
of theſe were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, and 
Lucques, a prieſt, and a man of conſiderable for- 
tune. The two former were natives of Panama, 
men of low education. Pizarro, could neither read 
nor write. They failed over into Spain, and with- 
out diſſiculty, obtained a grant of what they ſhould 
conquer. Pizarro then ſet out for the conqueſt of 
Peru, with 250 foot, 60 horſe, and 12 ſmall pieces 


of 
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of cannon, drawn by ſlaves from the conquered 
countries. | | 


| | | 
Some ac- - Mango Capac, the founder of the Peruvian em- {| 
3 pire, having obſerved that the people of Peru were 
country. naturally ſuperſtitious, and had a particular vene- | 
ration for the ſun, pretended e deſcended from 

that luminary, whoſe worſhip he was ſent to eſta- 

bliſh, and whoſe authority he-was entitled to bear., 

By this ſtory, he eaſily deceived a credulous people, 

and brought a large extent of territory under his 

juriſdiction. A larger ſtill he ſubdued by his arms; 

but both the force, and the deceit, he employed 

for the moſt laudable purpoſes, and there was no 

art of America, where agriculture and the -arts 

were ſo aſſiduouſly cultivated, and where the people 

were of ſo mild and ingenuous manners. A race 

of princes ſucceeded Mango, diſtinguiſhed by the 

title of Yncas, and revered by the. people as the 

deſcendants of their great God the Sun. The 

twelfth of theſe was now on the throne, and named 

Atabalipa. His father Guaiana Capac, had con- 

quered the province of ou which now makes a 

part of Spaniſn Peru. To ſecure: himſelf in the 

poſſeſſion, he had married the daughter of the natu- 

ral prince of that country, and of this marriage was 

ſprung Atabalipa. His elder brother, named Hueſ- 

car, of a different mother, had claimed the ſucceſ- 

fon to the whole of his father's dominions, not 
excepting Quito, which devolved on the younger by 

a double connection. A civil war had been kindled 

on this account, which ended in favour of Ataba- 

lipa, who detained Hueſcar, as a priſoner, in the 

tower of Cuſco, the capital of the Peruvian empire. 

Atabalipa, inſtead of oppoſing the Spaniards, ſet 

himſelf to procure their tavour. Pizarro, however, 

whoſe temper partook of the meanneſs of his educa- 

tion, had no conception of dealing gently with thoſe 

he called Barbarians, While he was engaged in 

con- 
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conference therefore with Atabalipa, his men, as 
they had been previouſly inſtructed, furiouſly at- 
tacked the guards of that prince, and having but- 
chered 5000 of them, as they were preſling forward, 
without regard to their particular ſafety to detend 
the ſacred perſon of their mbnarch, ſeized the em- 


peror himſelf, who, they carried off to the Spaniſh 


quarters. Atabalipa was not long in their hands 
before he began to treat of his ranſom. On this 
occaſion, the ancient ornaments, amaſſed by a long 
line of magnificent kings, the hallowed treaſures of 
the moſt magnificent temples, were brought out to 
fave him, who was the ſupport of the kingdom, and 
of the religion. While Pizarro was engaged in 
this negociation, by which he propoſed, without 
releaſing the emperor to get into his poſſeſſion an 
immenſe quantity of his betoved gold, the arrival of 
Almagro cauſed ſome embarraſſment in his affairs. 
The Liendſhip, or rather the external ſhew of 
friendſhip between theſe men, was ſolely founded 
on the principle of avarice. When their intereſts 
therefore happened to interfere, it was not to be 
thought that any meaſures could be kept between 
them. Pizarro expected to enjoy the moſt conſi- 
derable ſhare of the treaſure ariſing from the empe- 
ror's ranſom, becauſe he had the chief hand in 
acquiring it. Almagro inſiſted on being upon an 
equal footing ; and at length, leit the common cauſe 
might ſuffer by any rupture between them, this 
diſpoſition was agreed to. The ranſom was paid in 
without delay, a ſum exceeding their conception, 
but not capable to gratify their avarice. It exceed- 
ed 1,500,000]. ſterling, and conſidering the value 
of money at that time, was prodigious: and the 
dividend, after deducting a fifth for the king of 


Spain, and the ſhares of the chief commanders and 


officers, to each private ſoldier was above 20001, 
Englith money. 2 


The immenſe ranſom was only a farther reaſon 
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for detaining Atabalipa in confinement, until they 
diſcovered whether he had another treaſure to gra- 
tify their avarice. But whether they believed he 
had no more to give, and were unwilling to employ 
their troops in guarding a prince, from whom they 
expected no farther advantage, or that Pizarro had 
conceived an averſion againſt the Peruvian emperor, 
it is certain, that by his command Atabalipa was 
put to death. Upon the death of the Ynca, the 
principal nobility ſet up the full brother of Hueſcar ; 
Pizarro ſet up a ſon of Atabalipa; and two gene- 
rals of the Peruvians endeavoured to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves by the aſſiſtance of the army. Theſe diſtrac- 
tions, which in another empire would have been 
extremely hurtful, and even here at another time, 
were at preſent rather advantageous to the Peruvian 
affairs. The candidates fought againſt one another, 
their battles accuſtomed the harmleſs people to 
blood; and ſuch is the preference of a ſpirit of any 
kind raiſed in a nation to total lethargy, that in the 
courſe of thoſe quarrels among themſelves, the in- 

habitants of Peru aſſumed ſome courage againſt 
the Spaniards, whom they regarded as the ultimate 
cauſe of all their calamities. The loſſes which the. 
Spaniards met with in theſe quarrels, though incon- 
ſiderable in themſelves, were rendered dangerous, 
by leſſening the opinion of their invincibility, which 
they were careful to preſerve among the inhabitants 
of the new world. This conſideration engaged 
Pizarro to conclude a truce; and this interval he 
employed in laying the foundations of the famous 
city of. Lima, and in ſettling the Spaniards in the 
country. But as ſoon as a dae opportunity 
offered, he renewed the war againſt the · Indians, 
and after many difficulties, made himſelf maſter of 
Cuſco, the capital of the empire. While he was 
engaged in theſe conqueſts, new grants and ſupplies 
arrived from Spain. Pizarro obtained 200 leagues 
along the ſea-coaſt, to the Southward of what had 
been before granted, and Almagro 200 leagues to 


the 
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the Southward of Pizarro's government. This di- 
viſion occaſioned a warm diſpute between them, 
each reckoning Cuſco within his own diſtrict, But 
the dexterity of Pizarro brought about a reconci- 
liation. He perſuaded his rival, that the country 
which really belonged to him, lay to the Southward 
of Cuſco, and that it was no way inferior in riches, 
and might be as eaſily conquered as Peru. He 
offered him his aſſiſtance in the expedition, the ſuc- 
ceſs of which he did not even call in queſtion. 


Almagro, that he might have the honour of ſub- 
duing a kingdom for himſelf, liſtened to his advice; 


and penetrated with great danger and difficulty, 


into Chili; loſing many of his men as he paſſed 
over mountains of an immenſe height, and always 
covered with ſnow. He reduced, however, a very 
conſiderable part of this country. But the Peru- 
vians now made an effort for regaining their capital, 
in which, Pizarro being indiſpoſed, and Almagro 
removed at a great diſtance, they were well nigh 
ſucceſsful. The latter, however, no ſooner got 
notice of the ſiege of Cuſco, than, relinquiſhing all 
views of diſtant conqueſts, he returned, to fecure 
the grand obje& of their former labours. He 
raiſed the ſiege with great ſlaughter of the aſſailants: 
but having obtained poſſeſſion of the city, he was 
unwilling to give it up to Pizarro, who now ap- 
proached with an army, and knew of no other enemy 
but the Peruvians. This diſpute occaſioned a long 
and bloody ſtruggle between them, in which the 
turns of fortune were various, and the reſentment 
fierce on both ſides, becauſe the fate of the van- 
quiſhed was certain death. This was the lot of 
Almagro, who, in an advanced age, fell a victim to 
the ſecurity of a rival, in whoſe dangers and triumphs 
he had long ſhared, and with whom, from the be- 
ginning of the enterprize, he had been intimately 
connected. During the courſe of this civil war, 
many Peruvians ſerved in the Spaniſh armies, and 
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learned, from the practice of Chriſtians, to butcher 
one another. That blinded nation, however, at 
length opened their eyes, and took a very remark- 
able reſolution. They ſaw the ferocity of the Eu- 
ropeans, their unextinguiſhable reſentment and 
avarice, and they conjectured that theſe paſſions 
would never permit their conteſts to ſubſide. Let 
us retire, ſaid they, from among them, let us fly to 
our mountains; they will ſpeedily deſtroy one ano- 
ther, and then we may return in peace to our for- 
mer habitations. This reſolution was inſtantly put 
in practice; the Peruvians diſperſed, and left the 
Spaniards in their capital. Had the force on each 
ſide been exactly equal, this ſingular policy of the 
natives of Peru, might have been attended with ſuc- 
ceſs. But the victory of Pizarro put an end to 
Almagro's life, and the hopes of the Peruvians, 
who have never ſince ventured to make head againſt 
the Spaniards. 


Pizarro, now ſole maſter of the field, and of the 
richeſt empire in the world, was ſtill urged on by 


his ambition, to undertake new enterprizes. The 


Southern countries of America, into which he had 
ſome time before diſpatched Almagro, offered the 
richeſt conqueſt. Towards this quarter, the moun- 
tain of Potoſi, compoſed of entire ſilver, had been 
diſcovered, the ſhell of which only remains at pre- 
ſent. He therefore followed the tract of Almagro 
into Chili, and reduced another part of that country. 
Orellana, one of his commanders, paſſed the Andes, 
and failed down to the mouth of the river of Ama- 
zons: an immenſe navigation, which diſcovered a 
rich and delighttul country, but as it is moll]y flat, 
and therefore not abounding in minerals, the 
Spaniards then, and ever ſince, neglected it. 


The ſucceſs of Columbus ſoon inſpircd the other 
European nations with a deſire of making new diſ- 
coveries. About the tine of his third voyage, the 

Portu- 
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Portugueze diſcovered Brazil, Sebaſtian-Cabot, a Other 


native of Briſtol diſcovered the North-Eaſt coaſts, Euro- 


which now form the Britiſh Empire in America, nic 

and Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant of Florence, are ** 

ſailed to the Southern continent, and being a man adopt 

of addreſs, had the honour of giving his name to Colum- 
. bus ſyſ- 

this quarter of the globe, _ 
This great Weſtern continent, (now denominated Extent 

the New World,) extends from the 80 degree =_ 4 

North, to the 56 degree South latitude ; and where ies of 

its breadth is known, from the 35 to the 136 degree America. 

of Weſt longitude, from London, ſtretching be- 

tween 8 and gooo miles in length, and in its greateſt 

breadth 3690. It has two ſummers and a double 

winter, and enjoys all the variety of climates which 

the earth affords. It 1s waſhed by the two great 

oceans. To the eaſtward it has the Atlantic, which 

divides it from Europe and Africa. To the weſt it 

has the Pacific, or great South-ſea, by which it is 

ſeparated from Aſia. By theſe ſeas it carries on a 

direct commerce with the other three parts of the 

world. It is compoſed of two great continents, one 

on the North, the other upon the South,- which 

are joined by the Kingdom of Mexico, which forms 

a ſort of iſthmus 1500 miles long, and in one part at 

Darien, ſo extremely narrow, as to make the com- 

munication between the two oceans by no means dif- 

hicult, being only 60 miles over. In the great gulph, 

which is formed between the iſthmus, and the 

Northern and Southern continents, lye an infinite 

multitude of iſlands, many of them large, moſt of 

them fertile, and denominated the Weſt-Indies, in 

contradiſtinction to the countries and iſlands of 


Aſia, beyond the cape of Good-Hope, which are 
called the Eaſt-Indics. 


Though America in general be not a moun- Moun- 
tamous country, it contains the greateſt mountains tains. 
in the world, In South America the Andes, or 


Cor- 
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Cordilleras, run from North to South along the coaſt 
of the Pacific ocean. They exceed in length any 
chain of mountains in the other part of the globe; 
extending from the iſthmus of Darien, to the 
ſtreights of Magellan, they divide the whole South- 
ern parts of America, and run a length of 4300 
miles. Their height is as remarkable as their length, 
for though in part within the torrid zone, they are 
conſtantly covered with ſnow. In North America, 
which is chiefly compoſed of gentle aſcents or level 
plains, we know of no conſiderable mountains, ex- 
cept thoſe towards the pole, and that long ridge 
which lies on the back of our ſettlements, ſeparating 


our colonies from Canada and Louiſiana, which we 


call the Apalachian, or Alegeney mountains ; if 
that may be conſidered as a mountain, which upon 
one fide is extremely lofty, but upon the other is 
nearly on a level with the reſt of the country. 


America is, without queſtion, that partof the globe 
which 1s beſt watered ; and that not only for the ſup- 


port of life, and all the purpoſes of fertility, but for 


the convenience of trade, and the intercourſe of 
each part with the others. In North America, thoſe 
vaſt tracts of country, fituated beyond the Apalachian 
mountains, at an immenſe and unknown diſtance 
from the ocean, are watered by the inland ſeas, cal- 
led the Lakes of Canada, which not only communi- 
eate with each other, but give riſe to ſeveral great 
rivers, particularly the Miſſiſippi, running from North 
to South till it falls into the gulph of Mexico, after a 
courfe, including its turnings, of 4500 miles, and 
receiving in its progreſs the vaſt tribute of the Il- 
linois, the Miſaures, Ohio, and other great rivers, 
ſcarcely inferior to the Rhine, or the Danube ; and 
on the North, the river St Laurence, running a con- 
trary courſe from the Niſſiſippi, till it empties itſelf 
into the ocean near Newfoundland, all of them be- 
ing almoſt navigable to their heads, lay open the in- 
moſt receſſes of this great continent, and mo 
uch 
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ſuch an inlet for eommerce, as are capable of pro- 


ducing the greateſt advantages. The Eaſtern fide 
of North America, which makes a part of the Bri- 
tiſh empire, beſides the noble rivers Hudſon, Dela- 
ware, Suſquehana and Potowmack, ſupplies ſeveral 
others of great depth, length, and commedious 


navigation. 


South America ſupplies much the two: largoſk 
rivers (excepting the Miſſiſippi) in the world, the 
river of Amazones, and the Rio de la Plata, or Plate 
River. The firſt riſing in Peru, not far from the 
South-Sea, paſſes from Welt to Eaſt, and falls into 


the ocean between Brazil and Guiana, after a courſe 


of more than 3000 miles, in which it receives a 
prodigious number of great and navigable rivers. 
The Rio de la Plata, riſes in the heart of the coun- 
try, and having its ſtrength gradually augmented, 
by an acceſſion of many powerful ſtreams, diſcharges 
itſelf with ſuch vehemence into the ſea, as to make 
it taſte freſh for many leagues from land. Beſides 
theſe there are other rivers in South America, of 
which the OQronoko is the moſt conſiderable. 
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This country produces moſt of the metals, min- Produce 


erals, plants, drugs, fruits, trees, and wood, to be 
met with in the other parts of the world, and many 
of them in greater quantities and higher partection. 
The gold and filver of America has ſupplied Europe 
with ſuch tmmenſe quantities of- thoſe- valuable 
metals, that they are become vaſtly more common; 
and the gold and filver of Europe now bears little 
proportion to the high price ſet upon them before 
the diſcovery of America. 


Diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and'other 
valuable ſtones, are likewiſe produced here, which 
by being brought into Europe, have contributed 
to lower their value; and which, before the dif- 
covery of America, we were forced to buy at an ex- 

travagant 
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travagant rate from Aſia, and Africa, through the 


hands of the Venetians and Genoeſe, who then en- 
groſſed the trade of the Eaſtern World. 


Before we enter upon the hiſtory of the Britiſh 
ſettlements in America, however, it will be proper 
to give ſome account of the original inhabitants of 
thoſe provinces which are now inhabited by our 
own countrymen ; as the cuſtoms of thoſe Indians 
are ſo very unlike thoſe of any other nation, that an 
account of them cannot fail to be entertaining. 


+ The bodies of the Indians in general, where the 
rays of the ſun are not too violent, are uncommonly 
ſtraight and well proportioned. Their muſcles are 
firm and ſtrong; their bodies and heads flattiſh, 
which is the effect of art; their features are regular, 
but their countenances fierce, their hair long, black, 
lank, and as ſtrong as that of a horſe. The colour 
of their ſkin is a reddiſh brown, admired amon 

them, and heightened by the conſtant uſe of bears 
fat and paint. Their behaviour to thoſe about them 
is regular, modeſt, ond reſpectful. Ignorant of the 
arts of amuſement, of which that of ſaying trifles 


agreceably is one of the moſt conſiderable, they 


never ſpeak but when they have ſomething impor- 
tant to obſerve ; and all their actions, words, and 
even looks, are attended with fome meaning. As 
they have no particular object to attach them to one 
place rather than another, they fly wherever they ex- 
pect to find the neceſſaries of life in greateſt abun- 
dance. Cities they have none. The different 
tribes or nations are extremely ſmall, when compared 
with civilized ſocieties, in which induſtry, arts, agri- 
culture, and commerce, have united a vaſt number 
of individuals, whom a complicated luxury renders 
uſeful to one another. Theſe ſmall tribes live at an 
immenſe diſtance ; they are ſeparated by a deſert 


frontier, and hid in the boſom of impenetrable and 
almoſt boundleſs foreſts, | 


There 
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Thereis eſtabliſhed in each ſociety a certain ſpecies Their 
of government, which over the whole continent of ance 
America prevails with very little variation; becauſe _—_ 
over the whole of this continent the manners and 

way of life are nearly ſimilar and uniform. In 
every ſociety there is to be conſidered the power 
of the chief and of the elders : and as the govern- 
ment inclines more to the one than to the other, 
it may be regarded as monarchial, or as a ſpecies 
of ariſtocracy. - Among thoſe tribes which are maſt 
engaged in war, the power of the chief is naturally 
predominant, becauſe the idea of having a military 
leader, was the firſt ſource of his ſuperiority, and 
the continual exigencies of the ſtate requiring ſuch 
a leader, will continue to ſupport and even to en- 
hance it. His power, however, is rather perſuaſive 
than co-ercive : he is reverencet as a father, rather 
than feared as a monarch. He has no guards, no 
priſons, no officers of juſtice, and one act of ill- 
judged violence would pull him from the throne. 
The elders, in the other form of government, which 
may be conſidered as an ariſtocracy, have no more 
power. In ſome tribes indeed there are a kind of 
hereditary nobility, whoſe influence being conſtantly 
augmented by time, is more conſiderable. But 
this ſource of power; is too confined to be very com- 
mon among the natives of America. In moſt coun- 
tries therefore, age alone is ſufficient for —_—_— | 
reſpect, influence, and authority. Among thoſe 
perſons buſineſs is conducted with the utmoſt ſim- 
plicity. The heads of families meet together in a 
houſe or cabin, appointed for the purpoſe. Here 
the buſineſs is diſcuſſed, and here thoſe of the na- 
tion, diſtinguiſhed for their eloquence or wiſdom, 
have afl opportunity of diſplaying thoſe talents. 
Their orators expreſs themſelves in a bold figurative 
tile, ſtronger than refined, or rather ſoftened na- 
tions, can well bear, and with geſtures equally vio- 
lent, but often extremely natural and expreſſive. 
When the buſineſs is _ and they happeh to be 
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well provided in food, they appoint a feaſt upon the. 
occaſion, of which almoſt the whole nation par- 
takes. The feaſt is accompanied with a ſong, in 
which the real, or fabulous exploits of their fore- 


fathers are celebrated. They have dances too, 


Their 
manner 
of mak- 
ing war. 


though chiefly of the military kind, and their muſic 
and dancing accompanies every feaſt. 


It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or 
nations, ſcattered as they are at an immenſe diſtance 
from one another, meet in their excurſions after 
prey. If there ſubſiſts no animoſity between them, 


which ſeldom is the caſe, they behave in the moſt 


friendly and courteous manner. But if they hap- 
pen to be in a ſtate of war, or if there has been no 
previous intercourſe between them, all who are not 
friends, are deemed enemies, and fight with the 
moſt ſavage fury, | 


War, if we except hunting, is the only employ- 
ment of the men; as to every other concern, and 
even the little agriculture they enjoy, it. is left to 


the women. Their moſt common motive for enter- 
ing into war, when it does not ariſe from an acci- 


dental rencounter, is either to revenge themſelves 
for the death of ſome loſt friend, or to acquire pri- 
ſoners, who may aſſiſt them, in their hunting, and 
whom they adopt into their ſociety. Theſe wars 


are either undertaken by ſome private adventurers, 


or at the inſtance of the whole community. In the 
latter caſe, all the young men, who are diſpoſed to 
go out to battle, give a bit of wood to the chief, as 
a token of their deſign to accompany him. The 
chief, who is to conduct them, faſts ſeveral days, 
during which he converſes with no one; and is par- 
cularly careful to obſerve his dreams, which arc 
generally as favourable as he could defire. A va- 
riety of other ſuperſtitions and ceremonies are ob- 
ſerved. One of the moſt hideous is ſetting the war- 
kettle en the fire, as an emblem that they are going 
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out to devour their enemies, which amongſt ſome 
nations muſt formerly have been the cafe, fince they 
{till continue to expreſs it in clear terms, and uſe an 
emblem ſignificant of the ancient uſage. Then they 
diſpatch a porcelain, or large ſhell to their allies, 
mviting them to come along, and drink the blood 
of their enemies. 


Having finiſhed all the ceremonies previous to the 
war, they iſſue forth with their faces blackened with 
charcoal, intermixed with ſtreaks of vermillion, 
which give them a moſt horrid appearance. Then 
they exchange their cloaths with their friends, and 
diſpoſe of all their finery to the women, who accom- 
pany them to a conſiderable diſtance to receive thoſe 
laſt tokens of friendſhip. 


The great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance 

and attention, to give and to avoid a ſurprize ; and 
indeed in theſe they are ſuperior to all nations in the 
world. Accuſtomed to continual wandering in the 
toreſts, having their perceptions ſharpened by keen 
neceſlity, and living in every reſpec according to 
nature, their external ſenſes have a degree of acute- 
neſs which at firſt view appears incredible. They 
can trace out their enemies, at an immenſe diſtance, 
by the ſmoke of their fires, which they ſmell, and 
by the tracks of their feet on the ground, imper- 
ceptible to an European eye, but which they can 
count and diſtinguiſh with the utmoſt facility. They 
even diſtinguiſn the different nations with whom 
they are acquainted, and can determine the preciſe 
time when they paſſed, where an European could 
not diſtinguiſh footſteps at all. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, however, are of ſmall importance, becauſe 
their enemies are no leſs acquainted with them. 

When they get out, therefore, they take care to 
avoid making ule of any thing by which they might 
run the danger of diſcovery. They light no fire to 

warm themſelves, or to prepare their victuals; they 
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lye cloſe to the ground all day, and travel only in 
the night; and marching along in files, he that 
cloſes the rear, diligently covers with leaves the 
tracks of his own feet, and alſo of theirs who pre- 
ceded him. When they halt to refreſh themſelves, 
ſcouts are ſent to reconnoitre the country, and beat 
up every place where they ſuſpect an enemy may 
lye concealed. In this manner they enter unawares 
the villages of their foes, and while the flower of 
the nation are engaged in hunting, maſlacre all the 
children, women, and helpleſs oid men, or make 
priſoners of as many as they can manage, or have 
ſtrength enough to be uſeful to their nation. But 
when the enemy is apprized of their deſign, and 
coming on in arms againſt them, they throw them- 
ſelves flat on the ground among the withered herbs 
and leaves, which their faces are painted to reſem- 
ble. Then they allow a part to paſs unmoleſted, 
when all at once, with a tremendous ſhout, riſin 
up from their ambuſh, they pour a ſtorm of mui- 
quet-bullets on their toes. The party attacked re, 
turns the ſame cry. Every one ſhelters himſelf with 
a tree, and returns the fire of the adverſe party, as 
ſoon as they raiſe themſelves from the ground to 
give a ſecond fire. Thus does the battle continue 
until one party is ſa much weakened, as to be inca- 
pable of further reſiſtance : But if the force on each 
ſide continues nearly equal, the fierce ſpirits of the 
ſavages, inflamed by the loſs of their triends, can 
no longer be reſtrained. They ruſh upon one ano- 


ther with clubs and hatchets in their hands, magni- 


fying their own courage, and inſulting their, enemies 


with the bittereſt reproaches. They trample and 


inſult over the dead bodies, tearing the ſcalp from 
the head, wallowing in their blood like wild beaſts, 
and ſometimes dgFouring their fleſh, The flame 
rages on till it meets with no reſiſtance, then the 
priſoners are ſecured, thoſe unhappy men, whoſe 
tate 18 a thouſand times more dreadtul than theirs 
who bave died in the field. The .conqueroxs ſet 


Up 


— 


OY 


up a hideous howling - to.lament the friends they 
have loſt. They approach in a melancholy and 


ſevere gloom to their own village, a meſſenger is 


ſent to announce their arrival, and the women with 
frightful ſhrieks come out to mourn their dead 
brothers, or their huſhands. When they are ar- 
rived, the chief relates in a low voice to the elders 
a cireumſtantial account of every particular of the 
expedition. The orator proclaims aloud this ac- 
count to the people, and as he mentions the names 
of thoſe who have fallen, the ſhrieks of the women 
are redoubled. The men too join in theſe cries, 
according as each is moſt connected with the de- 
ceaſed, by blood or friendſhip. The laſt ceremony 
is the proclamation of victory; each individual then 
forgets his private misfortunes, and | joins in the 
triumph of his nation; all tears are wiped from 
their eyes, and by an unaccountable tranſition, they 
paſs in a moment from the bitterneſs of ſorrow, to 
an extravagance of joy. But the treatment of the 
priſoners, whoſe fate all this time remains undecided, 
13 what chiefly characteriſes the ſavages. 


The perſon who has taken the captive, attends 
him to the cottage, where according to the diſtri- 
bution made by the elders, he is delivered to ſupply 
the loſs of a citizen. If thoſe who receive him have 
their family weakened by war or. other accidents, 
they adopt the captive into the family, of which he 
becomes a member. But if they have no occaſion 
{or him, or the reſentment for the loſs of their friends 
be too high to endure the ſight of any connected 
with thoſe who were concerned in it, they ſentence him 
to death. All thoſe who have met with the ſame ſe- 
vere ſentence being collected, the whole nation is 
aſſembled at the execution, as for ſome great ſo- 
lemnity. A ſcaffold is erected, and the priſoners 
are tied to the ſtake, where they commence their 
death ſong, and prepare for the enſuing ſcene of 
cruelty with the moſt pndaunted courage. Their 
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enemies, on the other ſide, are determined to put it 
to the proof, by the moſt refined and exquiſite tor- 
tures. They begin at the extremity of his body, 


and gradually approach the more vital parts. One 


plucks out his nails by the roots, one by one; 
another takes a finger into his mouth, and tears of 
the fleſh with his teeth; a third thruſts the finger, 
maugled as it is, into the bowl of a pipe made red 
hot, which he ſmokes like tobacco; then they 
pound his fingers and toes to pieces between two 
ſtones; they pull of the fleſh from the teeth, and 
cut circles about his joints, and gaſhes the fleſhy parts 
ef his limbs, which they fear immediately with red 
hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching them alter- 


nately; they pull of his fleſh mangled and roaſted, 


bit by bit, devouring it with greedineſs, and ſmear- 
ing their faces with the blood in an ethuſtaſm of 
horror and fury. When they have thus torn off the 
fleſh, they twiſt the bare nerves and tendons about 
an iron, tearing and ſnapping them, whilſt others are 


employed in pulling and extending the limbs in 


every way that can increaſe the torment. This con- 
tinues often five or ſix hours, and ſometimes ſuch is 
the ſtrength of the ſavages, days together. Then 
they frequently unbind him, to give a breathing to 
their fury, to think what new torments they ſhall in- 
MQ, and to refreſh the ſtrength of the ſufferer, who 
wearied out with ſuch a variety of unheard-of tor- 
ments, often falls into fo profound a ſleep, that they 
are obliged to apply the fire to awake him and re- 
new his ſufferings, He is again faſtened to the 
flake, and again they renew their cruelty ; they ſtick 
him all over with ſmall matches of wood, that eafily 
take fire, but burn ſlowly; they continually run ſharp 
reeds into every part of his body; they drag out his 
teeth with pincers, and thruſt out his eyes; and 
laſtly, after having burned his fleſh from the bones 
with flow fires ; after having ſo mangled. the body 
that it is all but one wound; after having mutilated 
lis face in ſuch a manner as to carry nothing hu- 
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manin it; after _— peeled the ſkinfrom his head, 
and poured a heap of red hot coals, or boxing wa- 


ter, on the naked ſkull, they once more unbind the 
wretch, who, blind, and ſtaggering with pain and 
weakneſs, aſſaulted and pelted on every fide with 
clubs and ſtones, now up, now down, falling into 
their fires at every ſtep, runs hither and thither, un- 

til one of the chiefs, whether out of compaſſion or 
weary of cruelty, puts an end to his hfe with a dub 
or a dagger. The body is then put into a kettle, 
and this barbarous employment is ſucceeded by a 
feaſt as barbarous. 


The women, forgetting the human as well as the 


female nature, and transformed into ſomething worſe 


than furies, act their parts, and even outdo the men 


in this ſcene of horror, while the principle perſons of 
the country fit round the {take ſmoaking and look- 
ing on without the leaſt emotion. What is moſt 
extraordinary, the ſufferer, himſelf, in the little in- 
tervals of his torments, ſmokes too, appears uncon- 
cerned, and converſes with his torturers about in- 
different matters. Indeed during the whole time of 
his execution, there ſeems a conteſt between him 
and them which ſhall exceed, they in inflicting the 
moſt horrid pains, or he in enduring them, with a 
firmneſs and conſtancy almoſt above human: not a 
groan, not a ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance 
eſcapes him; he poſſeſſes his mind entirely in the 
midſt of his torments; he recounts his on exploits; 
he informs them what cruelties he has inflicted u 
their 'countrymen, and threatens them with the re- 
venge that will attend his death; and though his re- 
proaches exaſperate them to a perfect madneſs and 
fury, he continues his inſults even of their ignorance 
of the art of tormenting, pointing out himſelf more 
exquiſite methods, and more fenſible parts of the 
body to be afflicted. The women have this part of 
courage as well as the men; ani is as rare for an 
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Indian to behave otherwiſe, as it would be for any 
European to ſuffer as an Indian. x © 


When any one of the ſociety dies, he is lament- 
ed by the whole; and on this occaſion a thouſand 
.ceremonies are practiſed, denoting the moſt lively 
ſorrow. Of theſe, the moſt remarkable, as it dil- 
covers both the height and continuance of their 
grief, is what they call the feaſt of the dead, or 
the feaſt of ſouls. The day of this ceremony is ap- 
pointed by public order, and nothing is omitted that 
it may be celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and 
magnificence. The neighbouring tribes are invited 
to be preſent, and to join in the ſolemnity. At this 
time all thoſe who have died ſince the laſt ſolemn 
occaſion, (which is renewed every ten years among 
ſome tribes, and every eight among others) are 
taken out of their graves; thoſe who have been in- 
terred at the greateſt diſtance from the villages arc _ 
diligently ſought for and brought to this great ren- 
dezvous of carcaſſes. | 


They bring their bodies into their cottages, where 
they prepare a feaſt in honour of the dead, during 
which their great aCtions are celebrated, and all the 
tender intercourſes which took place between them 
and their friends are piouſly called to mind. The 
ſtrangers, who have come ſometimes many hun- 
dred miles to be preſent on the occaſion, join in the 
tender condolence ; and the women, by frightful 

ſhrieks, demonſtrate that they are pierced with the 

_ ſharpeſt ſorrow. Then they are carried from the 
cabbins for the general reinterment. A great pit 

is dug in the ground, and thither, at a certain time, 
cach perſon attended by his family and friends, 

marches in ſolemn ſilence, bearing the dead body 
of aſon, a father, or a brother. When they are all 
convened, the dead bodies, orthe duſt of thoſe which 
were quite corrupted, are depoſited in the pit: then 
their grief breaks out anew. Whatever they my 
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moſt valuable is interred with the dead. The 
ſtrangers are not wanting in their generoſity, and 
confer thoſe preſents which they have brought along 
with them for the purpoſe. Then all preſent go 
down into the pit, and every one takes a little of the 
earth, which they afterwards preſerve with the moſt 
religious care. The bodies, ranged in order, are 
covered with new furze, and over theſe with bark, 


on which they throw ſtones, wood, and earth. 


Then taking their laſt farewell, they return each to 
his own cabbin. 14 2 | ; 


Areſkoui, or the god of battle is revered as the 
mg od of the Indians. Him they invoke be- 
ore they go into the field, and according a 
his diſpoſition is more or leſs favourable 5 hell, 
they conclude they will be more or leſs ſucceſs- 
ful. Some nations worſhip the ſun and moon; 
among others there are a number of traditions, re- 
lative to the creation of the world, and the hiſtory 
of the gods : traditions which reſemble the Grecian 
fables, but which are {till more abſurd and incon- 
ſiſtent. But except when they have ſome immediate 
occaſion for the aſſiſtance of their gods, they pay 
them no ſort of worſhip. Like all rude nations, 
however, they are ſtrongly addicted to ſuperſtition. 
They believe in the exiſtenee of a number of good 


and bad genii or ſpirits, who interfere in the affairs 


of mortals, and produce all our happineſs or miſery. 
It is from the evil genii in particular, that our diſ- 
eaſes proceed ; and it is tc the good genii we are 
indebted for a cure. The miniſters of the genii 
are the jugglers, who are alſo the only phyſicians 
among the ſavages. Theſe jugglers are ſuppoſed to 
be inſpired by the good genii, moſt commonly in 
their dreams, with the knowledge of future events; 
they are called into the aſſiſtance of the ſick, and 
are ſuppoſed to be informed by the genii whether 
they will get over the diſcaſe, and in what way they 


ſimple 


muſt be treated. But theſe ſpirits are extremely 
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fimple in their ſyſtem of phyſic, and in almoſt every 
diſeaſe, direct the juggler to the ſame remedy. 
The patient is enclofed in a narrow cabbin, in the 
midft of which is a ſtone red hot; on this they 


vapour and his own fweat. Then they hurry him 
from the bagnio, and plunge him ſuddenly into the 
next river. 'This coarſe method, which coſts many 
their lives, often performs very extraordinary cures. 
The jugglers have likewife the uſe of ſome ſpecifics 
of wonderful efficacy ; and all the ſavages are dex- 
trous in curing wounds by the application of herbs. 
But the power of theſe remedies is always attributed 
to the magical ceremonics with which they are ad- 
miniſtered. 
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CHAP. I. 

A conciſe view of North America and the Weft-India land: 
from their firſt diſcovery, till the ſeeds of the preſent contef 
ere ſown, notifying the commercial ſtrengtb and ſhipping of 
each of the colonies, as they ſtood in the year 1763. _ 4 

HH firſt diſcovery made by any of our coun- 

trymen, was that already mentioned, by Se- 

baſtian Cabot, a native of Briſtol; who in 1498 

diſcovered that part of North America now known 

by the name of Hudſon's Bay, and the ſtraits of 

Davis, from Capt. Hudſon and Davis, who ſailed 

afterwards to theſe places. 


Between the years 16c7 and 1611, Mr. Hudſon 
made four voyages to this part of the world ; in the 
laſt of which, his men forced him and eight more 


of their officers into a boat, and left them to ſtarve 
in the bottom of the bay. | 


Sir Thomas Button purſued the diſcovery in 1612, 
and Capt. James, in 1631, in hopes of finding a 
North-Welt paſſage to China. Capt. Gilham failed 
to the bottom of the bay in 1667, and, at his return, 
his owners procured a patent for planting this coun- 
try, anno 1670. The Engliſh Governor that went 
thither was Charles Batley, Eſq; who built a fort 
on Rupert river, calling it Charles-Fort, and ſoon 
after ſettled another factory at Nelſon. In the year 
1684, the chief Engliſh factory was at Albany, and 
fort erected for its defence. Ie 
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The French invaded our ſettlements, and took 
Fort Rupert and Albany in July 1686, though we 
were then at peace with France. In King William's 
war, anno 1693, the Engliſh recovered their ſettle- 
ments again. bs 


During the war in Queen Anne's reign, the 
French reduced all our ſettlements except Albany, 
but were obliged to reſtore them at the peace of 
Utrecat, anno 1713; and the company have re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of them ever ſince ; and by 
the treaty they were to reitore to Great Britain, the 
Bay and Streights of Hudſon, with all the lands, 
ſeas, ſca- coaſts, rivers, and places, ſituated on the 
ſame bay and ſtreights, (which comprehend all New 
Britain and Britiſh Canada) and it was agreed, that 
commiſſioners, on the part of Great Britain and 
France, ſhould terminate, within the ſpace of a year, 
the limits between the dominions of Great Britain 
and France on that ſide, which limits the ſubjects of 
Great Britain and France were not to paſs over to 
Each other by ſea or land. 


It is not with certainty known what Europeans 
ſirſt viſited the country of Canada, the diſcovery be- 
ing claimed by both Spaniards and French. How: 
ever, no permanent ſettlement was made here till 
about 'the beginning of the 17th century ; when 
the French having built ſome forts, and being fre- 
quently ſupplied with emigrants, they became able 
to ſupport themſelves and extend their views. As 
their ſettlements were the firſt to the Northward of 
what was then called New England, they gradually 
ſpread themſelves round the bay of St Lawrence, 
and along both ſides of the river, uſurped the country 
called Nova Scotia, built a town, called Port Royal, 
in the bay of Vundy, aud from thence, about the 
year 1680, ſupported the Indians of New England, 
jn their wars with the Englifl ; for which they were, 
in 1690, {tripped of their poſſeſſions in the bay of 
Fundy by the people of New England, under the 
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command of Sir William Phipps, their $09, 
who alſo twice attempted the reduction of Quebec, 
but failed by being too late in the ſeaſon. However, 
during the wars of King William, the French and 
Indians gained many advantages over the Englith, 
having recovered Port Royal and the other countries 
they had formerly uſurped. In the wars of Queen 
Anne, Port Royal was again retaken, and called 
Annapolis; and an expedition was ſet on foot 
againſt Quebec. The fleet from Old England was 
under admiral Walker, with a body of troops under 


general Hill, who were to approach the place by 


the river of St Lawrence, while general Nicholſon, . 
with the New England forces, were 'to attack 
Montreal, and ſo divide the French force. This 
expedition alſo faed; and the peace of Utrecht 
following ſoon after, the French relinquiſhed Nova 
Scotia, the bay of Fundy, and other places. 


Then they applied themſelves to extend their 
ſettlements about the lakes, .and meet thoſe making 
about the Miſſiſippi; and alſo built and fortified the 
town of Louiſburg and the iſland of Cape Breton, 
which gave them the command of ˖ the gulph of St 
Lawrence, and greatly diſturbed the New England 
trade, This town was taken, in 1745, by the New 
England men, and reſtored to the French in 1748. 
It was finally taken in 1758; and, in the followin 
year, the Englith army, under General Wolfe, hav- 
ing beat the French under Montcalm, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Quebec, where both generals tell, that 
town, and all its dependencies, fell to the Engliſh ; 
and, by the treaty of 1763, was confirmed to them, 
and the French government thereby annihilated in 
North America. 


Since the above pcriod, we may rank the Engliſh 
poſſeſſions in - North America, under the heads of 
the following colonies, viz. Hudſon's Bay, Labra- 
dor, Newfoundland, Canada, Nova Scotia, New- 
England, (including Maſſachuſſets Bay, _ 
iſland, 
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iſland, Connecticut, and New-Hampſhire, originally 
one colony, and though now under ſeparate juriſ- 
ditions, are ftill conſidered as fuch ;) New-York, 
New-Jerſey, Penſylvania, Virginia, Maryland, 
North-Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Eaſt and 
Weſt Florida : To theſe colonies may be added all 
thoſe iſlands, which goes under the general name of 


the Weſt-Indies, viz. Jamaica, Anguilla, Berbuda, 


St Chriſtopher's, Nevis, Antigua, Montſerrat, Domi- 
nica, St Vincent, Barbadoes, Tobago, and Granada, 
and the Grenadines, or Grenadillos ; alfo the Ber- 
mudas, or Summer lands ; the Bahama, or Lu- 
cayan iflands, in the Atlantic ocean. Of theſe, Domi- 
nica, St Vincent, Tobago, and Granada, were ceded 
by France to Great Britain, by the definitive treaty 
of 1763. bs. + 


The chief commodities exported from G. B. to 
thoſe colonies and Weſt-Indian iſlands, are wrought 
iron, ſteel, copper, pewter, lead, and braſs, cordage, 
hemp, ſail-cloth, ſhip-chandlery, painters colours, 
millinery, hoſiery, haberdaſhery, gloves, hats, broad- 
cloths, ſtuffs, flannels, Colcheſter bays, long ell ſilks, 
ru and filver lace, Mancheſter goods, Britiſh, 

oreign, and Iriſh linens, earthen-wares, grind- ſtones, 
Birmingham and Sheffield wares, toys, ſadlery, ca- 
binet wares, ſeeds, cheeſe, ſtrong beer, ſmoakin 

pipes, ſnuffs, wines, ſpirits, and drugs, Eaſt-India 
goods, books, paper, leather, beſides many other 
articles, according to the different wants and exigen- 


_ cies of the different colonies, impoſſible to be enume- 


rated here. In return we receive tobacco, rice, flour, 
biſcuit, wheat, beans, peas, oats, Indian-corn, and 
other grain; honey, apples, cyder, and onions ; ſalt- 


beef, pork, hams, bacon, veniſon, tongues, figs, and 


raiſins, prodigious quantities of cod, mackarel, and 
other fiſh, and fiſh-oil ; furs and ſkins of wild beaſts, 
ſuch as bear, beaver, otter, furr, deer, and racoon, 
horſes, and live ſtock ; timber planks, maſts, boards, 
ftaves, ſhingles, pitch, tar and turpentine ; 8 
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built for ſale, flax, flax-ſeed, and cotton; indigo, 
pot-aſh, bees-wax, tallow, copper-ore, and iron in 
bars and in pigs ; beſides many other commodities 
peculiar to the climes and ſoils of the different pro- 
vinces and ifles. As to thoſe, which have been ac- 
quired by the laſt general peace, they are certamly 
very improveable, nor can we form any judgment 
of them, in their preſent infantine unſettled ſtate. 
As we propoſe making the war now ſubſiſting be- 
tween the colonies and us, the ſubject of the ſecond 
part of this work, it is conſidered at preſent ſuffi- 
cient to exhibit a ſtate of the trade of America, 
as It exiſted when the differences firft took place, 
marking at theſame time the commercial ftrength 
and ſhipping of the colonies. 
Colonies. Ships. Seamen. Exports from Exp. front 
k G. Brita, the Colonies. 
Hudſon's Bay 4 130 . t6,000 . 29,340 


Labrador, | 
Americanvel-{ 49,050 
ſels 120 '\ 

Newfoundland } , - . 
ee. __ : 380 20,560 273,400 345, 00 

Canada 34 400 105,000 105, 500 

Nova- Scotia 6 72 26,500 38,000 


New England 46 552 395,00 370,500 


Rhode liland, > 
SE - 36 12,000 T14,50d 


and New 
Hampſhire 
New-York 39 330 $31,000 $26,000 
Penſylvania 35 390 611, 00 705,500 
Virginia and 


Maryland 5 330 3,960 865,000 1,040,000 
North Carolina 34 408 18, oo 68,350, 
South Carolina 140 1,680 365,000 395,066 
Georgia 24 240 49, 74,200 
Eaſt Florida =: a 7,000 

Weſt ditta 10 120 97, 00 63, ooo 
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CHAT. II. 


A bort narrative of the memorable events and revolutions of the 
Britiſh colonies in North America, from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth to the preſent time, enumerating their different chars 
ters and grants, and ſhewing when executed, to whom, and 


for what purpoſe. 


chuſſets, ſituated on or near Boſton harbour. 


Grants to 
Sir Wal- 
ter Ra- 
leigh and 
others. 


HEN the Europeans firſt viſited New- 
England, they found it inhabited by twent 
different nations or tribes independent of eac 


other, and commanded by their reſpective chiefs. 


Of theſe nations, the moſt powerful was the Maſſa- 


The North-Eaſt part of the continent of America 
was firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, a native of 
Briſtol. In the year 1497, he diſcovered all the 
coaſt, from Cape Florida, in 25 degrees of North 
latitude, to 67 and an half; from whence England 


.claimed a right to Virginia, prior to the Spaniards, 


or any other European power. 


Queen Elizabeth heving . ſeveral ſquad- 
rons, under the command of thoſe celebrated 
commanders Drake, Hawkins, and Raleigh, te 
cruize upon the Spaniſh coaſts and iſlands in Ame- 


rica, they brought home ſuch favourable accounts 


of the riches and fertility of .Florida, that a great 
many enterprizing gentlemen appeared very zealous 


of making ſettlements in that part of the world, 


and choſe Mr. Raleigh, afterwards Sir Walter, to 
conduct the enterprize, who obtained a patent or 
| grant 
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grant from Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1584, of 
all ſuch lands as he ſhould diſcover in North-Ameri- 
ca, between 33 and 40 * of North latitude, 
and to diſpoſe of them in fee- ſimple, or otherwiſe, 
to any of the ſubjects of England, reſerving to the 
crown a fifth part of all the gold and filver ore that 
ſhould be acquired in ſuch countries, paying the 
ſaid fifth part to the crown in lieu of all ſervices. 


Whereupon Mr. Raleigh formed a ſociefy among 
his friends, who cantributed large ſums, and pro- 
vided two ſhips to go upon the diſcovery, the com- 
mand having been given to Capt. Philip Amidas 
and Capt. Arthur Barlow, who ſet ſail from Eng- 
land on the 2oth of April 1584, and arrived at the 
iſland of Wokoken, on the coaſt of Carolina, in 34 
degrees odd minutes, North latitude. They viſited 
another iſland a little to the Northward, called 
Roanoak ; and ſome of the officers went over to the 
neighbouring continent, where they were hoſpitably 
_ entertained by Wingina, the king of that part of the 
country; however, they returned to the iſland of 
Wokoken before night, where they bartered ſome 
utenſils of braſs and pewter, axes, hatchets, and 
knives, with the natives, for ſkins and furrs; and, 
having diſpoſed of all their goods, and loaded their 
ſhips with ſkins, ſaſſafras, and cedar, and procured 
lome pearls and tobacco, they parted with the-na- 
tives in a very friendly manner, returning to Eng- 
land with two Indians, who deſired to come alon 
with them. The tobacco brought home by theſe 


England, was then extolled as a moſt valuable plant, 
and a remedy for almoſt every diſeaſc. 


Theſe two ſhips having made a profitable voyage, 
and it being reported that the Mons was immenſe- 
ly rich, Mr. Raleigh and his friends fitted out a fleet 


of ſeven ſhips more, giving the command of it to 


F the 


adventurers, being the firſt that was ever ſeen in 


Sir Rich, Grenville, who ſet fail from Plymouth 
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the gth of April 1 58 5, and arrived at the iſland of 
Wokoken the 26th of June following, where the 
admiral's ſhip was caſt away going into the harbour; 
but he and all the crew were ſaved. The Admiral 
afterwards conducted the adventurers to the iſland 
of Roanoak, from whence he went over to the con- 
tinent, and took a view of the country : but one of 
the natives ſtealing a filver cup, he took a ſevere 
revenge, burnt and plundered an Indian town, with 
all the corn growing in the fields, and leaving 108 
men on the iſland of Roanoak, under the command 


of Mr. Ralph Lane, directed him to make further 


diſcoveries, and then ſet fail for England, promiſing 
to return with ſuch reinforcements as ſhould enable 
him to ſubdue the neighbouring continent: but Mr. 
Lane marching to the Weſt, found the country de- 
ſtroyed before him as he advanced; and it was with 
great difficulty that he made his retreat to Roanoak 


again. And here the colony was in great danger of 


ſtarving, if Admiral Drake had not taken them up 


as he was returning from a cruize, and brought 
them to England. | 


Sir Walter ſent over ſeveral other little embarka- 
tions; but, negleCting to ſupport them, all of them 
perithed. 


No farther attempts were made to fix the colonies 
cither in Carolina or Virginia, until the beginning of 
the reign of James I. who, by his letters patent, 
dated the 10th of April 1606, authorized Sir Tho. 
Gates, Sir George Summers, Richard Hackluit, 
Clerk, Prebendary of Weſtminſter, and other ad- 
venturers, to plant the coaſt of Virginia, between 
34 and 45 degrees of North latitude; who there- 
upon fitted out three ſmall ſhips, giving the com- 
mand of them to Capt. Chriſtopher Newport, who 
ict fail from the Downs on the 5th of January, 
1606-7, and, on the 26th of April, 1607, arrived 
in the bay of Cheſepeak ; and failing up the river 

| | Pow- 


or AMERICA. 


Powhaten, now James river, they landed on a penin- 
ſula about fifty miles up the river, where they built 
a fort, and afterwards a town, which they called 
James-town, in honour of King James I. from whom 
they received their patent. This was the firſt town 
built by the Englith on the continent of America. 


There happened 3 Kirmiſhes between the 
Engliſh and the natives at their landing ; but the 
Indians, apprehending they ſhould not be able to 
maintain their ground againſt a people furniſhed 
with fire-arms, pretended to be reconciled, waiting 


however for an opportunity of falling upon theſe 


ſtrangers, when they ſnould meet with an advan- 
tage. The fort being finiſhed, Capt. Newport, on 
the 22d of June, 1607, returned to England, lear- 
ing 104 men in the new ſettlement. 

The Fc he — finding thomſelves in want of 
proviſions, and the natives refuſing to furniſh them 
with any, though they offered to give the full value 
for them, the Engliſh found theniielves under a ne- 
ceſſity of 3 the country; upon which an 
open war commenced between them and the natives; 
however, freſh ſupplies and reinforcements comin 
over, commanded by Lord Delawar, the Indians 
were glad to enter into a treaty of peace, during 
which the Englith, finding a great demand for to- 
bacco in Europe, began to encourage the planting 
of it, in which they ſucceeded beyond their expec- 


tations; and at the ſame time Sir G. Yardley, the 


governor, eſtabliſhed a government reſembling that 
of England, and the firſt general aſſembly or parlia- 
ment met at James-town, in May, 1620; and ne- 
groes were firſt imported into Virginia the ſame year. 
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mouth 
patent 


About the year 1619, ſome diſſenters of the inde- purchaſed 
pendant perſuaſion, who were uneaſy at their being by Dif- 


required to conform to church of I'ngland, having. 
purchaſed the Plymouth patent, and obtaincd another 


ſenters; a 


olony 
erected, 


rom 1621. 


This 
company 
centers in- 
to an al- 
liance 
with ſe- 
veral In- 
dian 
nations. 


Diffe- 
rence on 
religion, 
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from King James to ſend colonies to North Virginia, 
now New-England, embarked 150 men on board a 


ſhip, which ſailed from Plymouth the 6th of Sep- 


tember 1620, and arrived at Cape-Cod in New- 
England on the gth of November following, where 
they built a town, and called it by the name of New 
Plymouth ; and Mr. John Carver was elected their 
governor, 1 2 A. n 


The Indians were, at this time, too much en- 
gaged in wars among themſelves, to give theſe 
ſtrangers any diſturbance; and Maſſaſſoit, prince of 
the Maſſachuſet nation, learning from one Quanto, 
an Indian who had been carried to England, what a 
powerful people the Engliſh were, made governor 
Carver a viſit the following ſpring, and entered into 
an alliance, offenſive and detenfive, with the Eng- 
liſh, by whoſe aſſiſtance he hoped to make a con- 
queſt of the Narraganſet nation, with which he was 
then at war. This prince alſo conſented to acknow- 
ledge the King of England his ſovereign, and made 
a ceſſion of part of his country. to the new planters. 
peveral other Sachems, or Princes, alſo followed the 
example of Maſſaſſoit, and deſired the protection of 
the Engliſh againſt their enemies, profeſſing them- 
ſelves ſubjects of king James. 


Ships arriving every day almoſt with planters and 
proviſions, the colony ſoon became well eſtablithed ; 
when differences aroſe among the planters, upon ac- 
count of religion, The dependants, who were the 
moſt numerous, not allowing a toleration to any 
other ſec or perſuaſion, ſeveral of the adventurers 


removed to other parts of the country, and others 


returned home, whereby the colony was ſo weak- 
ened, that, if the Indians had not been engaged in a 
civil war, the Engliſh would infallibly been driven 
out of the country. 


In the mean time, another ſct of adventurers, 
auno 
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anno 1627, purchaſed a grant of the Plymouth com- The 
pany, of all that part of New-England, which lies Quakers 


between the river Merimac and Charles river ; and _ ob 


to ſtrengthen their title to this country, procured a lonies. 
grant of it from King Charles, anno 1628, and no- 
minated Mr. Craddock their firſt governor. * 


Another ſet of adventurers planted New Hamp- 
ſhire, and others Providence and Rhode-Ifland, the 
laſt being chiefly quakers, driven out of Maſſa- 
chuſſet colony by the Independents, who had-long 
perſecuted them, and actually hanged ſome of the 
quakers for not conforming to their ſe, 


Thus all the New-England provinces were planted 
and well-peopled within the ſpace of twenty years, 
reckoning from the arrivial of the firſt colony at 
New Plymouth, during which time they were oy | 
little interrupted by the Indians; but the-Engh 
colony of Connecticut beginning to erect fortreſſes, 
and extend their ſettlements to the weſtward, with- 
out the leave of the natives, the Indians were alarm- 
ed, apprehending they ſhould in time be diſpoſſeſſed 
of their country, and be enſlaved by theſe foreigners. 


The Sachem Metacoment therefore (to whom the The In- 
Engliſh gave the name of Philip) the ſon of Maſſaſ- dians are 
ſoit, who firſt entered into an alliance with the Engliſh, _ 
oblerving the danger his country was in, and the ee 
Engliſh now no longer acted as allies, but tyran- ments of 
nized over his people, and had in a manner deprived their 
him of his authority, diſpatched meſſengers private- new al- 
ly through all the tribes of the Indians, inviting them lies. 
to take up arms in defence of their country, which 
they did, and ſucceeded in ſeveral engagements at 
firſt, but their prinee Philip being killed by a muſ- 
Kct-ſhot, the Englith at length prevailed. Great 
wmbers of the Indians were maſlacred, and others 
ariven out of their country, and joined the French 

Canada, who promiſed them aid and a 
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' Force now proving ineffectual, and looking upon 


The 


company 


of Virgi- 
nia dt 
ſelved. 


The ac 
of navi- 
gation. 


themſelves as a conquered people, the Indians en- 


tered into a conſpiracy to maſſacre all the Engliſh. 


on the 22d of March, 1622, about noon, when the 
Engliſh were abroad at work on their plantations, 
without arms; and they actually murdered 347 of 
the Engliſh, moſt of them being killed by their own 
working tools : but an Indian, who had been well 
uſed by his maſter, diſcloſing the deſign to him a 
little before this execution, he gave notice to the 
reſt of the planters, who ſtood upon their defence, 
and not only ſaved their own lives, but cut off great 
numbers of the Indians. 


The planters, not long aſter, falling out among 
themſelves, the Indians took an advantage of their 
diviſions, and made another attempt to recover their 
country, killing great numbers of the Engliſh by 


ſurpriſe. 


Theſe misfortunes being aſcribed to the mal- 
adminiſtration of the company, King Charles I. diſ- 
ſolved them in the year 1626, and reduced the 
government of Virginia under his own immediate 
direction, appointing the government and council 
himſelf, ordering all patents and proceſſes to iſſue in 
the king's name, reſerving a quit- rent of two ſhil- 


lings for every hundred acres of land. The planters, 


however, falling into factions and parties again, the 
Indians made a third effort to recover their loſt li- 
berties, and cut off near 500 more of the Engliſh ; 
but they were at length repulſed, and their king 
Oppaconcanoughꝭ taken priſoner, and killed by a 
private ſoldier, very much againſt the will of Sir 
William Berkley, the then governor, who deſigned 
to have brought him over into England, being a 
man of extraordinary ſtature, and uncommon parts. 


Sir. William afterwards made peace with the In- 


dians, which continued a conſiderable time; but = 
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civil war commencing in England, he was removed 
from his government during the uſurpation, when 
an ordinance of parliament was made, prohibiting the 
plantations to receive or export any goods but in 
Engliſh ſhips ; which gave birth to the act of navi- 
gation in the reign of King Charles II, who rein- 
ſtated Sir William Berkley in his government at the 
reſtoration 


Sir William promoted the manufaQtures of filk 
and linen in this plantation, and was eſteemed an 
excellent governor ; but the act of navigation re- 
ſtraining the planters from ſending their merchandize 
to foreign countries, and from receiving cloathing, 
furniture, or ſupplies from any nation but England, 
creating a deal of diſcontent, Mr. Bacon, a popular 
factious gentlemen, took the advantage of their diſ- 
affection, and, ſetting up for himſelf, drew the peo- 
ple into rebellion, depoſed the governor, and com- 
pelled him to fly to the Eaſtern ſhore of the bay of 
Cheſepeak ; and, had not Bacon died in good time, 
he had probably made himſelf Sovereign of Virgi- 
nia ; but, upon his death, Sir Wilham returned to 
his government, and the people to their duty. 


The province of New-York, which was ſold to 
the Dutch, about the year 1608, by a private con- 
tract with Captain Hudſon, its diſcoverer, was by the 
Dutch called Nova Belgia. They cleared ſome 
parts, built ſome towns about the mouths of 
the rivers, and formed ſome ſettlements within 
land; and, about the year 1637, had ſpread 
themſelves to the Northward of what is now called 
Jerſey, and encroached on the lands which had been 
ſettled for ſome years by a colony of Swedes, who 
had built the towns of Chriſtiana, Elſingburg, and 
Gottenburg. But as this coaſt had been firſt diſ- 
covered by Cabot, for King Henry VII. it was re- 
claimed by King Charles II.; who in the year 1664, 
{nt a force which took poſſeſſion of it for the _ 
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of Vork, to whom it had been granted by the king, 
his brother; and therefore the country was called 
New Vork. The part poſſeſſed by the Swedes was 
granted by the Duke of York to Lord Berkley and 
Sir George Carteret, whoſe families being of the 
iſle of Jerſey ; they called it New Jerſey ; one 
having the Eaſt part, and the other the Wet part. 
Such of the Swedes and Dutch as choſe to ſtay, and 
become ſubjects to England, and tenants to the pro- 

rietors, were permitted to enjoy the fruits of their | 
abour ; and the Dutch who departed had the li- 
berty of retiring to Surinam, which country the 
Engliſh had ceded to the Dutch by way of exchange. 
On the Duke of York's acceſſion to the throne, New 
York fell to the crown, and became a royal govern- 
ment. And in 1702 the proprietors of the Jerſeys 


| ſurrendering the country to the queen, it became 


alſo a royal government. 


The duke of York afterwards parcelled out thefe 
countries to under-proprietors, among whom Wil- 
liam Penn, ſon of Sir William Penn, admiral in the 
Dutch wars,. was one. 


All the reſt of the under-proprietors, ſome time 
after, ſurrendered their charters to the crown, 
whereby New York and the Jerſeys became royal 
governments ; but Penn retained that part of the 
country which had been granted to him, and king 
Charles II. made him another grant, in 1680, of 
the reſt of that country, which now conſtitutes the 
reſt of Penſylvania, in conſideration of a debt due 
to his, father, the admiral, from the government. 
Penn, the ſon, afterwards united the countries he 
poſſeſſed by both grants, into one, giving them the 
name of Penſylvania, and began to — them in the 
year 1681, The Dutch and Swediſh inhabitants 
chuſing {till to reſide in this country, as they did in 
New-York and the Jerſeys, they and their deſcen- 


dants enjoy the ſame privileges as the reſt of his 


Ma: 


| Majeſty's ſubjeQs in theſe plantations do, and are 


now in a manner the ſame people with the Engliſh, 
_y their language, and governed by their laws 


and cuſtoms. 


Mr. Penn, however, notwithſtanding the grants 
made him by the crown and the duke of York, did 
not eſteem himſelf the real proprietor of the lands 

anted him, until he had given the Indians valuable 
conſiderations (or what they eſteemed ſuch) for their 
country : he therefore afſembled their Sachems or 
Princes, and purchaſed countries of a very large 
extent of them, for a very moderate price, as they 


made ſcarce any other uſe of their country than 


hunt in it. He paid them for it in clothes, tools, 


and utenſils, to the entire ſatisfaction of the natives, 
who ſtill retained more lands than they could poſ- 


ſibly uſe, being very few in number. 


[4t 


Maryland was diſcovered in the year 1606, when Grants 


Virginia was firſt planted, and, for ſome time, was 
eſteemed a part of Virginia, until Charles I. in the 
year 1632, granted all that part of Virginia, which 


made to 

L. Balti- 
more, and 
ſeveral 


lay North of Patowmac river, and was not then plant- Roman 
ed, to the right honourable Cecilius Calvert, Lord Catbolics 
Baltimore of the kingdom of Ireland, and to his of Ireland 


heirs; which was afterwards named Maryland, in 


honour of the then conſort Henrietta Maria, yoring- _ - 


eſt daughter of the French king Henry IV. The 


Lord Baltimore ſent over his brother, the hon: Leo- 


nard Calvert, Eſq; with feveral Roman Catholic 
gentlemen, and other adventurers, to the number of 


200, who arrived in the bay of Cheſepeak in the 


year 1633, and planted the firſt colony near the 
mouth of Patowmac river, and advancing to the 
Indian town of Yoamaeo, they were permitted to 
reſide in one part of the town, in conſideration of 
lome preſents they made to the Weroance, or prince 
of the country, who left them in poſſeſſion of the 
whole town as ſoon as this people had got in their 

G harveſt; 
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harveſt; whereupon Mr. Calvert gave the town the 


name of St. Mary's: but what principally induced 
the Weroance to be ſo exceedingly civil to the 


Engliſh was his being at war with the Suſquehannah 


Indians, and expecting to be protected by the Eng- 
liſh againſt that potent enemy, who had very near 
driven him out of his country. And ſuch was the 


good underſtanding between the Yoamaco Indians 


and this colony, that, while the Engliſh were plant- 
ing the country, the Indians hunted for them in the 


woods, and brought them in great quantities of 
veniſon and wild fowl ; and many Roman Catholic 
families coming over from England to avoid the 


penal laws, this ſoon became a flourithing colony, 


of which the Calverts remained governors until the 
civil wars in England, when the family were deprived 
of the government of this province, but recovered 


Carolina. . 


it again on the reſtoration of King Charles II. And 
the Hon. Charles Calvert, ſon of the Lord Balti- 
more, remained governor of that Colony near 20 
years, who promoted the planting of tobacco here, 
till the colony became almoſt as conſiderable for 
that branch of buſineſs as Virginia; and the family 
ſtill remain proprietors of this plantation, being one 
of the moſt confiderable eſtates enjoyed by any ſub- 
ject of Great Britain abroad. 


Carolina was the laſt country in America planted 
by the Engliſh, after Sir Walter Raleigh's unfortu- 


nate attempts to fix colonies in Carolina, in the lat- 


ter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This 


eee to have been entirely overlooked till 


the reſtoration of King Charles H. The then mi- 
niſtry, being informed that Carolina would produce 
wine, oil, and ſilk, and almoſt every thing that Bri- 


tain wanted, procured a patent or grant from King 


Charles to themſelves, dated the 24th of March 


1663, of great part of this coaſt; the grantees being 


Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor; 
George Duke of Albemarle, the general; Win 
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Lord Craven, John Lord Berkley, the Lord An- 
thony Aſhley Cooper, Sir George Carteret, Sir 
William Colleton, and their heirs. Theſe proprie- 
tors, however, did little towards planting it, until 
the year 1670, when Lord Aſhley, ſtruck out a whim- 
fical kind of government for the colony, creating a 
Palatine or Sovereign, with a council to be a check 


upon him ; which involved them in perpetual quar- 


rels, and almoſt deſtroyed the plantation as ſoon as 
it was ſettled; to prevent which, they were at length 
obliged to fell their ſhares to the crown; and it is 
now a royal government, only Earl Granville thought 
fit to retain his ſeventh ſhare, which his family ſin 
remains in poſſeſſion of. | EL 


The Carolinas being frequently invaded and har- 


raſſed by the French and Spaniſh Indians, the Eng- 


liſh found it neceſſary to extend their plantations 
farther Soutin, and added that province denominated 


Georgia, contiguous to the Carolinas; and truſtees 
were appointed to fortify that frontier againſt the 


incurſions of the Indians, who accordingly built 
towns, and erected forts on or near the banks of 
the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha, in order to 
cover theſe provinces againſt any hoſtile attempts on 
that ſide, for here only they were liable to be attack- 
ed. As to the reſt, the Apalachian mountains cover 


the two Carolinas from any invaſion from the Welt. 


Gen. Oglethorpe commanded the firſt embarka- 
tion for Georgia, to whom the Creek nation volun- 
tarily relinquithed their right to all the country South 
of the river Savannah, the Northern limits of this 


new province of Georgia; and articles of commerce 


were ſettled between the Engliſh and Creeks. There 
were ſome attempts made the laſt war to add the 
Spaniſh port of St. Auguſtine to the province of 
Georgia; and had not Gen. Oglethorpe been be- 


trayed, he had probably reduced that fortreſs; but 
not being able to confide in his people, he found it 


neceſſary to retire from theuce; and the Spaniards 
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not long after returned the viſit, and invaded Geor- 
gia, which was ſo well defended by Mr. Oglethorpe, 
that the Spaniards were beaten off, 


The Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of Florida 
immediately after their conqueſt of Mexico, under 
which name they comprehended all thoſe countries 
which lye North of the gulph of Mexico, of which 
Carolina and the reſt of the Britiſh plantations are 
part ; but, the Spaniards abandoning part of this 
country for richer ſettlements in Mexico and Peru, 
the Engliſh planted molt of the Eaſtern coaſt, now 
ſtiled Britiſh America, the Spaniards retaining only 
St. Auguſtin, and two or three other ſmall places 
Eaſt of the river Miſſiſippi, and what lyes Weſt of 
that river ; and thus the country ſituated between 


the Engliſh plantations on the Eaſt, and the Spaniſh 
_ territories in the Weſt, remained under the domi- 


nion of the Florida Indians, until the year 1718, 
when the French took poſſeſſion of the river Miſſiſip- 
pi, and erected ſome forts, by virtue whereof they 
laid claim to the greateſt part of Florida, incroach- 
ing on the Spaniſh territories on the Welt, and the 
Enghſh dominions on the Eaſt. They did, indeed, 
once before erect ſome forts on the Spaniſh ſide of 
the river Miſſiſippi; but the Spaniards demoliſhed 
them, and drove the French out of the country ; 
put fince France ang Spain have been ſo cloſely 
united, the Spaniards ſeem to wink at their incroach- 
ments ; but the Engliſh who have ever looked upon 
this country, as far Weſt as the river Miſhſippi, to 
belong to the colonies of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
or at leaſt to their Indian allies the Creeks or Chero- 


kees, thought they had very good reaſon to diſpute 


this part of Florida with the French, theſe Indians 
have ceded to the Engliſh all this country they do 
not chuſe themſelves ; and it muſt be admitted that 
the natives only can give the Europeans a juſt title 
to it. On this claim, Great Britain, in-17 54, dife 

uted her right with France, from which conteſt 
proceeded the late French war. 
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A View of the Queſtion in diſpute, relative to the Colonies ; 
with the arigin of the preſent, unhappy civil conteſt. 


THE fortunate termination of the laſt war, 


which not only reſtored tranquillity to our 
American empire, but ſeemed to eſtabliſh it on a 
more ſolid foundation than formerly, revived in the 
minds of the coloniſts the idea of independency ; 
and certain impolitic meaſures at home conſpired to 
hurry into execution a ſyſtem, which might otherwiſe 
have remained for years in contemplation ; and at 


length, perhaps, have proved no more than an 
amuſing theory. 


A Change had taken place in the Britiſh miniſtry. 
The Earl of Bute, againſt whom the public odium 
had riſen to an incredible height, had reſigned ; and 
the honourable George Grenville, who had long 
preſided at the Board of Trade, was placed at the 
head of the treaſury. He brought his contracted 
mercantile ideas. along with him. By means of 


1763. 


Change 
in the 
Britiſh 
miniſtry, 


commercial regulations alone, and theſe chiefly di- 


rected againſt ſmuggling, he hoped to ſupply the ext- 
gencies of the ſtate. Apreeable to this idea, the 
ſovereignty of the Ille of Man was purchaſed by the 

crown, 


{ 
f 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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crown, and armed veſſcls were ſtationed all around 
the coaſts of Britain; fo that no ſhip could paſs 
either out from or into any port without a ſtrict ex- 


amination. This policy, more detrimental to trade 


than emolumentary to the revenue extended even 
to America and the Weſt Indies, where it was 
productive of the moſt pernicious conſequences. 


Alucrative trade had long been carried on between 
our iſlands in the Welt Indies and the Spanith main. 
In order to enjoy the advantages of this trade, which 
was entirely in favour of England, and which Spain 
had taken every method to obſtruct, the inhabitants 


of Jamaica and Barbadoes had often run the greateſt 


hazards ; and the Engliſh men of war in thoſe lati- 
tudes had frequently protected them from the 
Guarda Coſtas, at the riſk of a national quarrel. But 
now theſe men of war, having received a general 
order to prevent fmuggling of every kind, or in the 
miniſterial phraſe, to cruſh the monſter,” made 


prize even of the Spaniſh veſſels, when they came 


within a certain latitude, with their 'gold, filver, 
cochineal, and other valuable commodities, which 
they meant to exchange for Britiſh manufactures ; 
and, as if the Guarda Coſtas had no longer been 
ſufficient, a like ſeverity was uſed towards ſuch 
Engliſh ſhips as attempted to viſit the -Spanith ſettle- 
ments. The diſtreſs occaſioned by this abfurd re- 
gulation, ſo contrary to the ſpirit of Britiſh policy, 
was ſoon felt over all our Weſt India iſlands. A 
total ſtagnation of trade was the conſequence, and 


gold and filver entirely diſappeared “. 


Nor did our North American Colonies feel lefs 
ſeverely the effects of the ſame regulation. They 
had early carried on a beneficial trade with the 
French 


1 


— * 


* The precious metals have ever ſince been ſcarce in ur 
Weſt India iſlands; for although an act was paſſed in 1766, 
declaring Jamaica and Dominica free ports, the Spaniſh trade 
has never beeu ſully recovered, | 
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French iſlands in the Weſt Indies. Thither they 1764. 
conveyed wood for building, corn; cattle, and pro- ASS 


viſions of all kinds; and brought back, in return, 
indigo, cotton, ſugar, and molaſſes. Partof theſe they 
conſumed themſelves, and part they ſent to the mo- 
ther-country, in exchange for her various manufac- 
tures ; and though there is reaſon to believe that 
they ſometimes received French manufattures im- 
mediately for their produce, the trade was attended 
with ſo many advantages to our Northern colonies, 
eſpecially after France was deprived of Canada, that 
it ought never to have been obſtructed, though it 


ſhould perhaps have been put under certain rettric- | 
tions, as contributing in too great a degree to the praſ- 


perity of a rival power, as well as to enhance the 


neceſſaries of life in our Weſt India iflands, b 


what is conſiſtent with the general intereſt of the 
empire. 1! eee eee 


Theſe conſiderations were partly overlooked 


Ameri- 


the Britiſh miniſtry, on the one hand, and by the in- cans will 
habitants of North America, on the other. The bet admit 


latter would admit of no reſtraint upon a. trade 


of any re- 
» ftraint 


which they affirmed not only eſſential to the clearing on their 
of their lands, and the proſperity of their fiſhery, trade. 


but alſo to enable them to purchaſe the manufactures 
of the mother-country. The miniſter, like all 
wrongheaded men, was obſtinate in his purpoſe: in 
his rage to augtnent the revenue of the cuſtoms, he 
loit fight of every other circumſtance. The naval 
officers employed to execute the orders of govern- 


ment, partly from ignorance, partly from rapacity, 


were guilty of many acts of violence and injuſtice. 
Our North American colonies were neither in a 
diſpoſition tamely to ſuffer ſuch injuſtice, nor in a ſitu- 
ation that made ſubmiſſion neceſſary. They were 
undiſputed maſters of an immenſe continent, with- 
out a ſingle enemy to moleſt them; their population 
was great, and increaſing with amazing rapidity 
they were poſſeſſed of vaſt internal reſources, and 
: needed 


-- ol 
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needed only perhaps an entire freedom of trade to 
be the greateſt people upon earth. They were 
ambitious of poſſeſſing that freedom, and had al- 
ready formed the ſcheme of their enfranchiſement. 


Their conduct was conſiſtent with their temper and 


Reſolu- 
tion not 
to import 
Britiſh 
manufac- 
tures. 


condition : they immediately came to a reſolution to 
import no manufaQuures from Great Britain, except 
ſuch as it was impoſſible for them to do without. 


This reſolution has been repreſented, by certain 
politicians, as the moſt moderate that could have 
been adopted in ſuch circumſtances : and ſo it ap- 
pears at firſt view; but on a more cloſe examina- 
tion, it will be found to involve almoſt every thing 
that the colomes have ſince claimed and the mother- 


country denied. If they did not import their manu- 


factures from Great Britain, they muſt either them- 
ſelves fabricate them, or receive them from ſome other 
European power: and in both theſe inſtances, as we 
have already ſeen, they were reſtrained by acts of the 
Britiſh legiſlature, whoſe validity they had never 
called in queſtion ; they therefore claimed indepen- 
dency. Whether the miniſter perceived this or not 
may be queſtioned ; but certain it is,. that he per- 
ceived the inefficacy of his commercial regulations to 
anſwer the purpoſes of government. He did not, 
however, abandon his mercantile ſyſtem. An open 
trade was permitted between our American ſettle- 
ments, and thoſe of other nations ; 'but the moſt im- 
portant branches of it were loaded with ſuch duties 


as were thought equal to a prohibition. Thoſe duties 


were ordered to be paid into the Britiſh exchequer, 
and in ſpecie too, at the ſame time that a bill was 
paſſed for regulating the quantity of paper-money 
in the colonies. | 


It is impoſſible to expreſs the diſcontent which 
| theſe two acts produced, both in the colonies and 
the mother-country. The miniſtry were now, it 
was ſaid, proceeding from violent acts of deſpotiſm, 

to 
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to thoſe of confirmed tyranny and deliberate op- 1764. 


preſſion. Could there be a more arbitrary or ab- 
ſurd ordinance, than to require the Americans to 
pay in ſpecie, of which they were entirely deſtitute, 
and which they had now no means left of acquiring, 
taxes in themſelves too grievous to be borne ?—In 
vain was it urged, that too great a quantity bf cir- 
culating paper has a tendency to baniſh the precious 
metals, which always diſappear where they are not 
neceſſary ; that they would return on its being cir- 
cumſcribed, and that fair trade and uſeful induſtry, 
inſtead of being hurt 'by ſuch a regulation, would 
be promoted, and idle ſpeculation and romantic 
projects only diſcouraged ; that the taxes complain- 
ed of were no greater than what ſound policy re- 
quires, in order to give a preference to the com- 
modities of the Engliſh Weſt India Iſlands above 
thoſe of other nations ; and that they would all be 
returned, together with an additional ſum in ſpecie, 
for the payment of the Britiſh troops in America. 
Theſe troops were a new cauſe of terror, and 
the conqueſts which had occaſioned their eſtabliſh- 
ment, were execrated. The jealous republicans of 
New England, already beheld in idea their own 
money employed to pay a band of rapacious mer- 
cenaries, hired to keep them in flavith ſubjection to 
the mother-country. They were filled with indig- 
ration at the thought; and inſtead of attending to 
ſeveral acts paſſed for the encouragement of their 


trade *, which were at leaſt 'a balance for thoſe of 


a contrary tendency, they not only determined to 
abide by their former reſolution of non-1mportation, 
but to encourage to the utmoſt of their power all 


kind 


1 — 


* Namely, „a Bill for granting Leave for a limited Time 
for carrying Rice from the Provinces of South Carolina and 
Georgia to other Parts of America, on paying Britiſh Duties 
a Bill for granting a Bounty upon the Importation of Hemp 
and Flax me her American Colonies into Great Britain; 


and a Bill for encouraging the Whale - ſiſtery in the American 


Scas. . 
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kinds of manufactures within themſelves, without : 
paying any regard to the laws of Great Britain in 
that reſpect. 


To this ſecond refolution, which foon became 
eneral, the coloniſts were partly incited by a vote 
of the Houſe of Commons, paſſed at the ſame time 
with the act impoſing thoſe duties which gave ſo 
much offence ; © that, towards further defraying 
the neceſſary expences of protecting the colonies, 
it may be proper to charge certain ſtamp-duties 
| Nothing could be more imprudent 
than this vote; which ſeems to have been dictated 
by the ſame timid policy that, under the name of 
lenity, has been ſo difgraceful to the arms, and pre- 


judicial to the intereſts of Great Britain, in the pre- 


ſent diſpute with her colonies. It was meant as a 
prelude to the famous STAMP ACT, and was car- 
ried with little or no oppoſition. Had the act itſelf 
been propoſed at the fame time, it would have paſſed 
with equal eaſe, and the oppoſition in the colonies 
would, in all probability, have been very inconſi- 
derable. 


But that meaſure was poſtponed till next ſeſſion 
of parliament, in order that the colonies might have 
time, as was pretended, © to offer a compenſation 
for the revenue which a ſtamp-duty might yield 3”? 
and the miniſter actually ſhewed his willingneſs, 
when the colony agents waited upon him to offer 
their thanks for this mark of his conſideration, to 
receive propoſals for any other tax that might be 
equivalent in its produce to the one under contem- 
plation.“ There is reaſon - however to believe, 
that the true purpoſe of the vote was to gather the 
ſenſe of the colonies with regard to an internal taxa- 
tion: and that was as unfavourable as the boldeſt 
leader of faction, either in England or America, 
could have wiſhed it. Had the parliament firmly 
cxerted their legiſlative authority over the _—_— 

whic 
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which had never ſeriouſly been called in queſtion 1764. 
ſinec the revolution, by giving to the purpoſed bill ww 


at once the force of a law, the coloniſts would not 
have felt in its actual operation thoſe evils ſuggeſted 
by an enthuſiaſtic fancy, diſcoloured by falſe report ; 
nor would ambitious men have had leiſure to pro- 
pagate, by working on the fears and the diſcontents 
of the people, thoſe infectious principles of natural 
liberty and original equality, ſo flattering to human 
nature, but inconſiſtent with all government, and 


which all popular leaders have thought it neceflary 


to employ, till they were inveſted, like Waſhington, 
with the ſupreme command, or like Cromwell, 
found themſelves ſufficiently powerful to tell their 
equals they were ſlaves. F 


In conſequence of this procraſtination, - and thoſe Conſe- 


licentious principles which it allowed to ſpring up, 
the coloniſts not only took the ſolemn reſolution, 


quence of 
poſtpon- 
the 


already mentioned, to manufacture for themſelves, jtampaR. 


without deigning to take any notice of the reſtrictive 
laws already in force, but ſent over petitions to be 
preſented to the king, lords and commons, poſitive- 


ly, and directly calling in queſtion the authority and 


juriſdiction of the Britiſh parliament over them. 
The minority in both Houſes caught the language, 
which was re-echoed by their adherents without 
doors; and when the bill for laying a ſtamp-duty 
on the colonies was read, a warm debate enſued, 
in which not only the expediency of that or any 
other internal tax was called in queſtion, but alſo 
the right of the Britiſh legiſlature to tax the colonies 
without their concurrence, - mer TR 


The queſtion of right we ſhall afterwards have 
occaſion to diſcuſs, when it came formally betore 
the great council of the nation, and the propriety 
of the particular tax will naturally fall under our 
examination, in ſpeaking of the repeal of the ſtamp- 
act: it will therefore be ſufficient here to conſider a 

queſtion 
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1764. queſtion intimately connected with both, the ability 
P of the colonies to bear internal taxes; from which 


the expediency of impoſing them, will in ſome mea- 
ſure appear. The common advantages which every 
empire derives from the provinces ſubject to its do- 
minion, it was obſerved by the friends of adminiſ- 
tration, conſiſts in the military force which they 
furnith for its defence, and in the revenue that they 


yield for the ſupport of its civil government. But 


the Engliſh colonies have never yet contributed any 
thing towards the defence of the mother-country, 
or towards the ſupport of its civil government : on 
the contrary, they themſelves have been hitherto 
defended almoſt entirely at the expence of the pa- 
rent-ſtate. The expence of their own civil govern- 
ment has always been very moderate *: it has gene- 
rally been confined to what was neceſlary for paying 
competent falaries to the governor, to the judges, 
and to ſome other officers of police, and for main- 
taining a few of the moſt uſeful public works. 
Their eccleſiaſtical government is conducted upon a 
plan equally. frugal : tithes are unknown among 
them; and their clergy, by no means numerous, 
are maintained either by moderate ſtipends, or by 
the voluntary contributions of the people. The 
molt important part of the expence of government, 
that of protection, has conſtantly indeed fallen upon 
the mother-country: and if the is to recctve no 
compenſation for paſt favours, it is at leaſt but rea- 
ſonable, that the colonies ſhould henceforth raiſe 
ſuch a proportion of revenue, as will for the future 
| | free” 


* 


* The expence of che civil eſtabliſhment of Maffachuſets 
Day, before the commencement of the preſent diſturbances, 


"IC. 


vled to be but about eighteen thouſand pounds a year; that of 
New Hampſhire and Rhode iſland, three thouſand five huudred 


each ; that of Connecticut four thouſand ; that of New York 
end Penſylvania, four thouſand five hundred each; that of 
New Jerſey, one thouſand two hundred; that of Virginia and 
South Carolina, eight thouſand each :—in a word, all the dif- 
ferent civil eſtablihments in North America, did not then muctr 
exceed ſeyenty thouſand pound ſterling annually. 
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free her from this burden ; eſpecially as the colo- 1764. 
niſts, who are ſubje& neither to the tythe nor poor's WYo 
rate, muſt be infinitely more able to bear revenue- 

taxes, than the inhabitants of Great Britain, who 

groan beneath thoſe two grievous and oppreſſive 

loads. = 


It was anſwered by the gentlemen in oppoſition, 
That, however appearances might be in their fa- 
vour, moſt of the provinces in North America were - 
exceſſively poor; that they were upwards of four 
millions in debt to the merchants of Great Britain, 
who being creditors to ſuch an amount, were in 
reality the proprietors of a great part of what the 
Americans ſeemed to poſſeſs; that the ſuppreſſion 
of manufactures in that country, and obliging the 
coloniſts to take every ſort which they uſe from 
Great Britain, compriſes all kinds of taxes in one, 
and makes them in reality the ſupporters of a great 
part of our public burdens. But if actual taxes 
were even neceſſary, there was no poſſibility of pay- 
ing them; the interior commerce of the colonies 
| being entirely carried on by a paper currency, and 


| the gold and ſilver which occaſionally came among 
. them, all ſent to Great Britain : we could not draw 
from them what they had not; we had already got 
1 all their ſpecie : they had neither gold nor ſilver 


left; and without gold and filver taxes could not 
be paid, 


The ſcarcity of gold and filver money in America, 

It was, or might have been replied *®, is not the 
effect of the poverty of that country, or of the ina- 
bility of the people there to purchaſe thoſe metals. 
In a country where the wages of labour are conſi- 
derably higher, and the price of proviſions _ 
” ower 


6 


* The author has not confined himſelf merely to the argu- 
ments offered in either houſe of Parliament: he has alſo in- 
cluded thoſe employed by the beſt political writers on beth 
des, as well as ſuch ag occured to himſelf, ; 
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1764. lower than in England, the 22 part of the peo- 
ple mult have the means of purchaſing a greater 


quantity, if it were cither neceſſary or convenient 
for them ſo to do: the ſcarcity of tlioſe metals muſt 
therefore be the effect of choice, not of neceſſity. 
It is convenient for the Americans, who could al- 
ways employ with profit in the improvement of their 
lands a greater ſtock than they can get, to ſave as 
much as poſſible the expence of ſo coſtly an inſtru- 
ment of commerce as gold and ſilver, and rather to 
employ that part of their ſurplus produce which 
would be requiſite for purchaſing thoſe metals, in 
purchaſing the inſtruments of trade, the materials 
of cloathing, ſeveral articles of houſhold furniture, 
and the iron- work neceſſary for building, and for 
extending their ſettlements and plantations; in pur- 
duenne not dead ſtock, but active and produdlive 
ock. 


As it ſuits the conveniency of the planters to ſave 
the expence of employing gold and ſilver money 
in their domeſtic tranſactions, it alſo ſuits the con- 
veniency of the colony governments to ſupply them 
with their paper- money; a medium which, though 
attended with ſome very conſiderable diſadvantages, 
enables them to ſave that expence. The redun- 
dancy of paper-money has a farther tendency to 
baniſh the precious metals, -which are never ſeen 
where they are not neceſſary: wherever a cheaper 
inſtrument of commerce can be found, in the colo- 
nies, they diſappear. In thoſe branches of buſi- 
neſs, however, which cannot be tranſacted without 
gold and filver money, it appears that the Americans 
can always find the neceſſary quantity; and if they 
frequently do not find it, their failure is generally 
the effec, not of their neceſſary poverty, but of 


their bold and projecting ſpirit, of their unneceſſary 
and extravagant paſſion for enterprize. It is not 
becauſe they are poor, that their payments are 
flow, irregular, and uncertain ; but becauſe they 
arc too cager to become exceſſively rich. 
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The ſame reaſoning is equally applicable to the 1764. 
revenue intended to be raiſed in America. Though Www 


all that part of the produce of the colony taxes, 
which ſhould exceed what was neceſſary for de- 
fraying the expence of their own civil and mili- 
tary eſtabliſhments, were to be remitted to Great 
Britain in gold and filver, the colonies have ſuffici- 
ent means to purchaſe the requiſite quantity of thoſe 
metals, They would in this caſe be obliged, in- 
deed, to exchange a part of their ſurplus produce, 
with which they now purchafe active and productive 
ſtock, for dead ſtock. In tranſacting their domeſtic 
buſineſs, they would be obliged to employ a coſtly 
inſtead of a cheap inſtrument of commerce ; and 
the expence of purchaſing this coſtly inſtrument 
might damp ſomewhat the vivacity and ardour of 
their immoderate ſpirit of enterprize of the improve- 
ment of land. It might not however be neceſſary, 
if it ſhould be found utterly inconvenient, to remit 
any part of the American revenue in gold and ſilver: 
it might be remitted in bills drawn upon, and ac- 
cepted by particular merchants or companies in 
Great Britain, to whom a part of the ſurplus produce 
of America had been conſigned, and who would 
pay into the treaſury of the American revenue in 
money, after having themſelves received the value 
of it in goods. Thus the whole buſineſs of the re- 
venue might be tranſacted without exporting a ſingle 
ounce of gold or ſilver from America. | 


Recommended «by theſe, or ſimilar reaſonings, Stamp 


and intended as a prelude to a general internal tax- 
ation, made its way through both houſes of parlia- 
ment; and, according to form, received the royal 
aſſent, Intelligence of this meaſure no ſooner 
reached America, where the news of the vote of 
the Houſe of Commons, relative to its propriety, 
had already excited univerſal alarm, than the deepeſt 
melancholy took. poſſeſſion of every countenance z 

| and 


the bill for impoſing a ſtamp duty, on the colonies, act paſſed 
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and that melancholy was, in ſome places, ſublimed 


into fury: This was particularly the cafe at Boſton 


in New England, were unfortunately the diſagree- 
able tidings firſt arrived. The example of paſſive- 
neſs, or even moderation in one province, might 
have had ſome effe& to induce the reſt to ſubmit ; 
but neither moderation nor ſubmiſſion were to be 
expected from the wild fanatics of Maſſachuſets 


Bay. Their diſſatisfaction diſcovered itſelf in a man- 


ner entirely ſuited to their character: in a mixture 
of afteQted ſorrow and inſolent contempt of ſovereign 
authority. The ſhips in the harbour hung out 
their colours half-maſt high, in token of the deepeſt 
mourning ; the bells rang muffled ; the act itſelf 
was printed, with a death's head to it, in the place 
where it is uſual to fix the king's arms, and cried 


- publicly about the ſtreets, by the name of the 


Stamp 
act burnt 
and treat · 
ed with 
great 
contempt 
by che co- 
lonies. 


< FoLr.y of ENGLAND, and the Ruin of Au ERIC A.“ 
Eſſays ſoon followed, not only againſt the expedien- 
cy; but the equity of the tax, in ſeveral news- papers, 
one of which wore, by way of head-piece, the fol- 
lowing ſignificant emblem, truly expreſſive of the 
purpoſe of the leading men in the colonies ; a ſnake 
cut in pieces, with the initial letters of the names 
of the ſeveral provinces, from New Er to South 
Carolina incluſively, affixed to each piece, and 
above them the words JOIN or DIE!“ 


Nor was the diſſatisfaction of the colonies, to give 
it no worſe name, confined to theſe ſymbolical and 
and literary inſults on the authority of the mother- 
country. The Stamp-AQ, printed in his majelty's 
name, no ſooner reached America, than it was treat- 
ed by the populace with all that contempt and in- 
dignation, which could be expreſſed by order of the 
civil power againſt a ſcandalous libel. It was public. 
o burnt in ſeveral places, along with the eſſigies 0! 
thoſe who were ſuppoſed to have had any hand in 
promoting it. The maſters of ſhips who had ſtamps 
on board, were obliged, in order to ſave their _ 
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from fire, and their perſons from the gibbet, to ſur- 1764. 
render their execrated cargoes into the hands of the We 
enraged multitude, to be treated in the ſame igno- 
minious manner with the act itſelf, unleſs ſome man 
of war happened to be at hand to protect them. 
Even then tke danger was not over. Thoſe gentle- 
men who went from England, as diſtributors of the 
ſtamps, fared ſtill worſe. Some of them were obli- 
ged, on pain of death, to take an oath, that they 
would never more be concerned in ſuch employment; 
others for obſtinately perſiſting, as it was termed, to 
enſlave the colonies, had their houſes burnt to the 
ground, and their moſt valuable effects plundered or 
deſtroyed. Governors and chief Juſtices, who had 
been named for this purpoſe, without their own ſoli- 
citation or knowledge, were treated in the ſame 
manner: nay, ſhip-maſters bringing ſtamped mer- 
cantile or cuſtom-houſe papers, merely in their own 
defence, from ſuch of the colonies as had thought 
proper to ſubmit to the act, were forced to reſign 
them, to be ſtruck up in derifion in taverns and cof- 
fec-houſes, and afterwards publicly committed to 
the flames. 


Many of the better ſort of people gradually 
mingled with the populace, in theſe tumults; and 
one of them was not afraid to ſet the authority of 
Great Britain openly at defiance, by advertiſing in 
the public papers, that the perſons whoſe buſineſs it 
was to enforce the execution of the Stamp Act, 
might ſave themſelves the trouble of calling upon 
him for that purpoſe, as he was determined to pay 
no taxes except ſuch as were levied by his repreſen- 
tatives. Even the provincial aſſemblies not only de- 
clined giving the governors any advice concerning 
their behaviour in this critical emergency, but re- 
luſed to ſtrengthen the hands of the executive power 
lo as to prevent future commotions; to condemn 
the rioters to any corporal puniſhment, or to decree 
any compenſation to the injured parties. HOP 

em- 
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been propoſed, and by a contempt of our reſtraints 
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aſſemblies, encouraged by aſſociations of the free- 
holders, went yet farther: inſtead of barely con- 
niving at the tumultuous proceedings of the people, 
in aſſerting their independency by acts of violence 
and injuſtice, they proceeded to avow it themſelves 
in the moſt expreſs terms; and — the 
great diverſity of governments, as well as of opi- 
nions both civil and religious, a wonderful har- 
mony appeared in the ſentiments of the aſſemblies 
of the ſeveral provinces. 


The merchants of thoſe colonies that ventured 
openly to oppoſe the Stamp Act, alſo entered into 
the moſt folemn engagements with each other, to 
order no more goods from Great Britain, let the con- 
fequences be what they would, nor even to diſpoſe of 
any Britiſh goods ſent them by commiſſion, unleſs 
ſhipped before the firſt of January 1766. In the 
meantime they imported from Ireland, and no doubt 
from foreign ſtates, ſuch goods as they could not 
do without. Nor did they omit any means to free 
themſelves even from this dependence. A Society 
of Arts, ManufaQtures, and Commerce, on the plan 
of the London ſociety, was inſtituted at New York, 
and markets opened for the ſake of home-made 
goods. By theſe it ſoon appeared, that the manu- 
facturers whom the coloniſts had, for ſome time 
paſt, been inviting from Europe, by tempting en- 
couragements, had not been idle; and that the 
icheme of independency*, in what regards internal 
induftry was far advanced, and muſt ſoon have 
ſhewn itſelf, at leaſt by a diminution in the demand 
tor our manufactures, though no internal tax had 


on 


— 


Though the author of this work has no doubt of the au- 
thenticity of Montcalm's Letters, in which the views of the co- 
loniſts towards independent ſovereignty itſelf are fully eſta- 
bliſhed, he has founded none of his reaſonings upon them, that 
he may not be ſaid to build upon a falſe, or even on a {uſp 
©1995 authority. 8 
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on their internal commerce. Linens, woollens, the 
coarſer but moſt uſeful kinds of iron-ware, malt 
ſpirits, paper-hangings, and a variety of other arti- 
cles, were produced before the ſociety with great 
approbation ; and when brought to market, they 
were bought up with equal greedineſs, though much 
inferior to thoſe of the mother-country. A reſolu- 
tion was at. the ſame time entered into by the 
northern colonies, to eat no lamb, that their new 
woollen manufactures might not fall ſhort of mate- 
rials, by the deſtruction of the young of their 
flocks. In a word, a ſpirit of induſtry and fruga- 
lity univerſally took place of that of idleneſs and 
profuſion. Even the women, whoſe weakneſs was 
molt to be feared, were forward in ſetting an ex- 
ample to the men, by renouncing whatever Britain 
had formerly furniſhed them with, either for ele- 
gance or COnveniency, . | 
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Such was the oppoſition made againſt the Stamp 


Act, and the ſteps taken in conſequence of it, by 
the eight moſt ancient Engliſh colonies. in North 
America; namely, New England, New York, New 
Jerſey, Philadelphia, Maryland, Virginia, and the 
two Carolinas. The other colonies quietly ſub- 
mitted to the authority of the Britiſh parliament, 
as did all the Weſt India iſlands, except thoſe of St. 
Chriſtopher and Nevis, where a riot enſued on the 
rſt arrival of the ſtamped: paper. 


While theſe tranſaQtions were going forward in 
the colonies, a change had been made in the Britiſh 
miniſtry. The Marquis of Rockingham was placed 
at the head of the treaſury, in the room of Mr. 
Grenville, who had found it neceſſary to reſign ; 
and the Duke of Grafton and General Conway werc 
appointed ſecretaries of ſtate. The miniſter was an 
advocate for the legiſlative authority of Great 
Britain over her colonies, in all caſes whatſoever, 
but he diſapproved of the Stamp AQ; though only 

perhaps 


Change 
of the 
miniſtry. 
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1765. perhaps becauſe it was the meaſure of his predeceſ- 
YM for, and becauſe he hoped to render himſelf popular 


January 
1766. 


Debates 
on the 
repeal of 
the ſtamp 


. 


by getting it repealed. It mnſt be owned, however, 


that he acted with no leſs prudence than moderation 


uith reſpect to the proceedings in America. The 


firmneſs as well as temper, which appeared in his 
diſpatches to the different governors, do him ho- 
nour; though inclined to lenity, and even averſe 
from the meaſure which had made rigour neceſſary, 
he did not ſacrifice the dignity of the nation by irre- 
ſolution or weakneſs. In conſequence of this mild 
conduct, a door was ſtill left open for reconciliation, 
when the matter ſhould come finally before the ſu- 
preme legiſlature of the empire, as the coloniſts 
were not urged to commit ſuch acts as could not be 


forgiven. 


That important criſis, for which all parties were 
prepared, at length arrived. | | 


Never was any affair debated in a Britiſh parlia- 
ment, in which the nation thought itſelf more 
deeply intereſted, or on which all Europe hung with 
more impatient anxiety, than the right of taxing the 
colonies, and the meaſures neceſſary to be purſued 
relative to their late proceedings. Numberleſs 
pamphlets were written on both ſides of the quel- 


tion; and, m general, both parties were guilty of 


the ſame fault, though in the moſt oppoſite extremes. 
The advocates for the colonies, as on every ſucceed- 
ing occaſion, carried the idea of liberty to the 
higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſm *, while their antagoniſts 

| icemed 
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* « In general,“ ſays Dr, Price, “to be /e is to be guided 
by one's own will; and to be guided by the will of another 13 
the characteriſtic of rte. Hence he concludes, “that 
ene community can have any power over the property or legiſi 
lation of another community, which is not incorporated with 1t 
by a juft and agequate repreſentation ;”” becauſe © a country that 
is ſubject to the legiilature of another country, in which it has no 
voice, and over which it has no controul, cannot be ſaid to be g 
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ſeemed to think that a perſon forfeited every privi- 
lege of an Engliſhman by going to live in America. 
They both proved a great deal too much. The 
former, by conſidering the colonies rather as inde- 
pendent ſtates, in a fort of equal alliance with the 
mother-country, than as provinces under her domi- 
nion, or plantations: reared by her foſtering care, 
and immediately belonging to her, furniſhed the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons why they ſhould be made more 
ſenſible of their dependence, by a timely check 
being given to that daring ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, 
which had inſolently ſet at defiance the imperial 

| autho- 
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rerned by its own will, and therefore is in a fate of flavery.”” 
Such is the ſubſtance of Dr. Price's famous *OzsgrvaTIONSs or: 
Civil Lis ER TX,“ which are deſtructive of all civil authority; 
of all ſubordination among men or eſtates. Who can doubt 
that every ſervant would wiſh to be a maſter, or at leaſt to 
have no controul upon his actions, except that of the magi 

trate, (for then only can he be ſaid to be guided by his own 
will, even in indifferent matters) and that ęvery ſtate would 
wiſh to be independent and ſovereign ?-—But men are born 
with ſuch unequal powers and capacities, that, even in a ſtate 
of nature, ſome very early acquire an aſeendeney over others; 
and men of inferior abilities very readily acknowledge the au- 
thority, and ſubmit to the controul of thoſe who are able to 


yield them protection. and to afford them, in a ſtate of ſuh- 


miſſion, ſuch advantages as they were unable to have procured 
for themſelves, in a ſtate of perfect freedom. In like manner, 
certain ſtates, in different ages of the world, have voluntarily 
put themſelves under the government of other ſtates, that they 
might enjoy tlie beneſit of protection, and other advantages 
connected with it; an authority over many has been acquired 
by conqueſt; and a controul over ſome has ariſen from, or 
been created by colonization. But however ſuch dominion 
may have been obtained, it has always been underitood, that 
when any one ſtate had ſubmitted to the authority of another, 
by permitting the controul of its laws, and more eſpecially, 
when it had received protection from the ſovereign or imperial 
tate, that it had no right of breaking free from that ſove- 
»c:pnty or empire. Nor has a ſtate in ſuch a condition any 
night to repreſentation, even though it ſhould obtain in the 
!orcreign or parent-ſtate: it is bound to ſubmit itfelf to the 
wildom and equity of the ſtate whoſe laws it has acknowledged, 
or boldly to rebel againſt ſuch ſtate, and claim natural inde- 
Pontency by the ſword, 
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1766. authority of Great Britain. On the other hand, 
the advocates for the ſupremacy of the legiſlature, 


by exaggerating the power, opulence, and popula- 


tion of the colonies, ſufficiently proved the neceſſity 


of treating them with tenderneſs; for if ſuch cal- 


-culations were allowed to be well founded, it muſt 


be impoſſible to retain the colonies long in ſub- 
jection by any other means. 


The reaſonings within doors were nearly of the 


ſame complexion as thoſe without. The ſpeech 


from the throne pointed out the American affairs to 


parliament, as the principal object of its deliberation: 
the addreſſes of both houſes ſhewed that they con- 


ſidered them in the ſame important light; and the 
petitions received from the principal trading and 
manufacturing towns in the kingdom, complainin 

of the great decay of commerce, contributed cl 
farther to rouſe the attention, and call forth the fa- 


culties of the members, on this grand occaſion. 
They conſiſted of three parties: thoſe who were re- 


ſolved to ſupport the Stamp Act at all events, as a 
regular and neceſſary exertion of authority; thoſe 
who contended for its repeal, as inexpedient, amon 

whom were the miniſtry, but who inſiſted that the 
legiſlature of Great Britain has an undoubted right 
to tax her colonies ; and thoſe, among whom were 
lord Camden and Mr. Pitt, who abſolutely denied 


the right of taxation, and who, though a ſmaller 
body, ſtood high in the eſteem of the public. In 


the courſe of the debates, which were long and warm 
beyond example, the ſubje& naturally divided itſeli 
into two queſtions, or objects of inquiry, on the re- 
ſult of which the whole depended ; namely, “ the 
right of taxation, and the expediency of the late 
tax.“ 


The noblemen and gentlemen, who oppoſed the 
right of taxation, produced many learned arguments 
to prove, that taxation and repreſentation are _ 

| rable, 
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rable, according to the principles of the Britiſh con- 1766. 
{titution, the fundamental maxim of which is, that WY 


no man ſhall be taxed but by himſelf or his repre- 
| ſentative ;” that the charters of the colonies, (which 


are derived from prerogative, and are in fact only ſo 
many grants from the crown) are not the only 
rights the coloniſts have to be repreſented. before 
they are taxed ; that as Britiſh ſubjeQs, they take up 
their rights and liberties from an higher origin, 
trom Magna Charta, the ſame origin whence they 
flow to all Engliſhmen ; that the charters of the 
colonies, like al other crown grants, are to- be in- 
terpreted for the benefit, not to the prejudice of the 
ſubject; that had the firſt coloniſts - renounced all 
connection with the parent ſtate, they might have 
renounced their original right, but as they migrated 
under. the authority of the crown, and with the na- 
tional ſanction they conſequently carried along with 
them all the privileges of Engliſhmen : that they 
were not, however, bound by the penal laws of this 
country, from the ſeverity of which they had fled, to 
climates more remote from the heavy hands of power; 
and that being once removed from the domeſtic legi- 
lation of the mother-country, they are no more depen- 
dent upon it in the general ſyſtem, than the inhabitants 
of many ſeparate principalities in Europe, durin 

the feudal policy, were on the juriſdiction of their 
ſuperior, or lord paramount. But theſe arguments, 
it was obſerved at the ſame time, were not meant to 
affect any external duties laid upon the ports of the 
colonies, or any reſtrictions which, by the Act of 
Navigation, or other acts, are laid upon their trade; 
thoſe it was allowed, the mother-country, accord- 
ing to the practice of all European nations, had a 


right to impoſe, but not internal taxes, to be levied 


on the body of the people, before the people were 
repreſented. 


Arguments of no leſs weight were employed by 


| the advocates for the ſupremacy of the legiſlature. 


It 
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a queſtion of conſtitutional law, ſuch as the preſent, 


ſubjects, and who were allowed to periſh, or ſtrug- 
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all that maſs of diſſertation and learning . diſplayed 
by ſpeculative men on the ſubje& of government; 
that no conclufion relative to the colonies of Great 
Britain, could be drawn from reaſonings concern- 
ing thoſe of antiquity “, except what were in favour 
of the right of taxation; that the colonies of the 
Greeks and Tyrians were mere emigrations, in or- 
der to diſburden the parent ſtate of its ſuperfluous 


gle into exiſtence, as they were able, being under- 
ſtood to have no political connexion with her; that 
the colonies, or plantations of the Romans, eſta- 
bliſhed in the conquered provinces, though partly 
of a military nature, had more reſemblance to ours; 
but, like ours, though they had the power of enact- 
ing laws for their own government, were at all times 
ſubject to the correction, juriſdiction, and legiſlative 
authority of the mother country; that, on the other 
hand, nothing could be more unlike our colonies, 
than principalities in a feudal dependency, or thoſe 
myriads that poured from the northern hive over 
the reſt of Europe. The firſt were not colonies, 
therefore no arguments could be deduced from them 
relative to the preſent queſtion ; the latter, a ſet of 
plunderers, renounced all laws, all connection with 
or protection from their reſpective mother-countries, 
they choſe leaders, and marched out under their 
command, to ravage the Roman empire, and eſta- 
bliſh new kingdoms on its ruins ; whereas our co- 
loniſts, actuated by very different motives, emigrated 


under the ſanction of the crown and parliament. 
The 


* Theſe reaſonings, on the other fide, were omitted to avoid 
the languor of repetition. | 

+ The Greek word ayo1x14 ſignifies a ſeparation of dwel- 
ling a departure from home, a going out of the houſe ; whereas 
the Latin word Celonia, imports ſimply a plantation, the or:- 
ginal name given to our colonies. 
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Here they met their antagoniſts on their own 1766. 
ground, and proceeded to obſerve, that the Britiſh vo 
colonies were gradually modelled into their preſent 
forms of government, reſpectively by charters, 
grants, and ſtatutes, but were never ſeparated from 
the mother-country, or ſo far emancipated as to be- 
come their own legiſlators ; that they were originally 
(as we have had frequent occaſion to notice) under 
the authority of the privy-council, and had agents 
refiding here reſponſible for their proceedings ; and 
that the commonwealth parliament, as ſoon as it 
was ſettled, paſſed a reſolution or act, in order to 
declare and eſtablith the legiſlative authority of Eng- 
land over her colonies. But though there were 
no expreſs law, or reaſon founded on any neceſſary 
inference from ſuch law, yet the uſage alone 
would be ſufficient to ſupport that authority. Have 
not the colonies, ever ſince their firſt eſtabliſhment, 
ſubmitted to the juriſdiction of the mother-country ? 
In all queſtions of property, the colonies have 
appealed to the privy- council; and ſuch cauſes have 
been determined, not by the law of the colonies, 
but by the law of England. The colonies have 
alſo been frequently obliged to recur to the juriſ- 
diction here, to ſettle the diſputes between their own 
governments. Connecticut and New Hampſhire 
have been in blood about their differences, and the 
inhabitants of Virginia and Maryland in arms againſt 
each other: hence is evident the neceſſity of one 
ſuperior and abſolute juriſdiction, to which all in- 
terior juriſdictions may have recourſe. Nothing 
could be more fatal to the peace of the colonies, 
than for the parliament to relinquiſh its juriſdiction 
over them, and to leave them entirely to their own 
will: for in ſuch caſe, there would be an entire diſ- 
lolution of all government. Conſidering how the 
colonies are compoled, it is eaſy to foreſee, that there 
would be no end of their feuds and factions, when 
once there ſhould be no controul over them, nor 
any ſuperior tribunal to decide their mutual differ- 
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1766. ences; and government being diflolved, nothing 
* remains but that the ſeveral colonies muſt either 


change their conſtitutions, and take ſome new form, 


or fall under ſome foreign power. 


It was further obſerved, that the conſtitutions of 
the colonies are various, having been produced, as 
all governments were originally, by accident and 
circumſtances ; that the forms of government were 
adapted to the ſize of the ſeveral colonies, and 
have been extended from time to time, as the num- 
ber of their inhabitants and their commercial con- 
nections outgrew the firſt model; that, in ſome 
colonies there was only at firſt a governor aſſiſted 


by a council of five or ſix members; then more 


were added; next courts of juſtice were erected; 
and afterwards, afſemblies were eſtabliſhed. Some 
things were done by inſtructions from the ſecretaries 
of ſtate ; others by the order of the king and coun- 
eil, and not a few by commiſſion under the great ſeal. 
In conſequence of theſe ſucceſſive eſtabliſhments, 
and the dependence of the colony governments on 
the ſupreme legiſlature at home, the lenity of each 
government in America has been very great to- 
wards the ſubject; but if all theſe governments, 
which are now independent of each other, ſhould 


alſo become independent of the mother-country, 


the inhabitants would ſoon find, to their fad experi- 
ence, how little they were aware of the conſe- 
quences : they would, in that event, feel the hand 


of power much heavier upon them in their own 


1 than they had yet felt, or even feared 
om the parent · ſtate. 


As the conſtitutions of the ſeveral colonies are 
ſo variouſly conſtrued as to preclude the hope of 
their ever being moulded into one uniform govern- 
ment, ſo every thing proclaims the neceſſity of their 
fubmitting without reſerve to the juriſdiction of the 
mother- country, e of being totally — 

om 
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from her. The provincial aſſemblies cannot be ſup- 1766. 
poſed to be proper judges of what is neceſſary tor WY 


the defence and ſupport of the whole empire. The 
care of that defence and ſupport 1s not intruſted to 
them : it is not their buſineſs, and they have no re- 

ular means of information concerning it. The 


| aſſembly of a province, like the veſtry of a pariſh, 


may judge very properly concerning the affairs of 
its own particular diſtrict, but can have no proper 
means of judging concerning thoſe of the whole 
political body: it cannot even judge properly con- 
cerning the proportion which its own province bears 
to the whole empire, or concerning the relative de- 


gree of its wealth and importance, compared with 


the other provinces ; becauſe thoſe other provinces 
are not under the inſpection and ſuperintendency of 


the aſſembly of a particular province. What is 


neceſſary for the defence and ſupport of the whole 
empire, and in what proportion each part ought to 
contribute, it was therefore affirmed, can be judged 
of only by that aſſembly which inſpects <A 51 
intends the affairs of the whole empire ; that no one 
ever thought to the contrary, till the trumpet of 


{edition was lately blown; that acts of parliament 
have been made, not only without doubt of a lega- 


lity, but with univerſal applauſe, the great object of 
which has been ultimately to confine the trade of 
the colonies, ſo as to make it centre in the boſom of 
that country whence they derive their origin ; that 
the Navigation Acts ſhut up their commerce with 
foreign countries ; that their ports have been made 
ſubject to cuſtoms and regulations, which circum- 
ſcribed their commerce, and that reſtrictions have 
been put, and duties impoſed affeQting the inmoſt 
parts of their trade and induſtry ; yet all theſe have 
been ſubmitted to peaceably, nor did any one cver 
object till now, or even inſinuate, that our colonies 
are not to be taxed, regulated, and bound by the 
reſolutions of the Britiſh parliament. . i 
For. 
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1766. Formerly indeed, as at preſent, a few individual 
WwvV merchants were diſpleaſed at reſtrictions which did 


not permit them to make the greateſt advantage pot- 


ſible of their commerce, in their own private and 

eculiar branches. But though theſe merchants 
might think themſelves injured, in having their pro- 
fits on certain articles circumſcribed, as being con- 
trary to the general national ſyſtem, as prejudicial 
to the intereſt of the whole empire, yet in the iſſue 
the colonies were benefited by ſuch laws ; becaule 
theſe reſtrictive laws, founded on the general policy 
not only of Britain but of Europe, with reſpect to 
trade and plantations, flung a great weight of naval 
force into the hands of the parent ſtate, which was 
to protect the colonies, in themſelves unequal to their 


own defence, and enabled her to perform the office 


of a guardian with honour and dignity, with equal 
advantage to herſelf and to them. In proportion 
as the mother-country advanced in ſuperiority ovet 
the reſt of the maritime powers of Europe, the co- 
lonies, who had contributed to it, became relatively 
and ſubordinately great, according to the natural 
and- juſt relation m. which they reciprocally ſtand, 
that of dependence on one fide and protection on 
the other. 


The diſtinction between internal and external 


taxes, it was urged, is alike falſe and frivolous. It 


is granted, that reſtrictions upon trade, and duties 
upon the ports are legal, at the ſame time that the 
right of the parliament of Great Britain to Jay inter- 
nal taxes upon the colonies is denied. What real 
difference can there be in this diſtinction A tax 
laid on the commodity of a country in any place, 1s 
like a pebble falling into and making a circle in a 
lake, till one circle produces and gives motion to 
another, and the whole circumterence is agitated 
from the centre; for nothing can be more clear, 
than that a tax of ten or twenty per cent. laid upon 
tebacco in the ports of Virginia, or even in thoſe of 

Britain. 
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Britain, as long as it is confined to the market of 1766. 
the mother-country, is a duty laid upon the inland rw 


plantations of Virginia an hundred miles. from the 
ſea, or wherever the tobacco grows. 


As to the argument of repreſentation, there can 
be no doubt but the inhabitants of-the colonies are 


as much repreſented in parliament as the greateſt: 


part of the people of this iſland, among ſeven mil- 
lions of whom fix have no votes in electing mem- 
bers of parliament : every objection therefore, on 
the part of the colonies, againſt the right of taxa- 
tion, that may be ſuppoſed to ariſe on the ground of 
non repreſentation, 1s 'equally applicable to the in- 
habitants of the mother-country. A member of 
parliament choſen for any particular borough, re- 
preſents not only the conſtituents and inhabitants 
of that particular place; he repreſents the inhabi- 
tants of every borough in Great Britain : he repre- 
ſents all the commons in the Britiſh empire, the in- 
habitants of all its colonies and acquiſitions, and is in 
duty and conſcience bound to take care of their 
intereſts, A more equitable repreſentation þ 

ever, (in which the colonies ought to be immediate- 
ly included) it is allowed both might and _ take 
place ; but, in the mean time, the obligation between 
the colonies and the mother-country 1s natural and 
reciprocal, conſiſting of defence on the one ſide, and 
obedience on the other. Common ſenſe indicates, 
that they muſt be entirely under the authority of the 
parent- ſtate, otherwiſe not belong to it at all: for if 
any of the countries of an empire, neither acknow- 
ledge the ſupremacy of the legiſlature, nor contri- 
bute towards the ſupport of the whole empire, they 
cannot be conſidered as provinces; and therefore 
ought to be thrown aſide as incumbrances, when- 


ever the empire can no longer ſupport the expence 
of ſuch ſplendid trappings. 


That part of the queſtion relative to the conſtitu- 
tion 


OW- 
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1766. tion is no leſs imple and ſelf-evident. If a matter 
of right has been generally exerciſed, and as gene- 
rally held to be law, as in the preſent inſtance, it 
becomes the conſtitution. The right of England to 
tax her colonies has not been queſtioned at leaſt 
ſince the Revolution; an event to which ſeveral of 
thoſe colonies owe their preſent charters, and conſe- 
quently their preſent conſtitution, and to which all 
our American colonies owe the liberty, ſecurity, 
and property, which they have ever ſince enjoyed. 
But not ſatisſied with thele bleſſings, under the equi- 
table controul of the parent-ſtate, they have dared 
to ſpurn her authority ; and by their late audacious 
proceedings, particularly in appointing deputies 
from their ſeveral aſſemblies to confer together, 
have abſolutely forfeited their charters, unleſs Great 
Britain ſhall behold their offences with the indul- 
gent eye of a mother. 


A bill Such were the principal arguments made uſe of 
paſſed for in the celebrated debates relative to the legiſlative 


— fecuring authority of Great Britain over her colonies; which, 


the de- 
as on the queſtion being put, was confirmed and aſcer- 


of the co- tained without a diviſion. In conſequence of this 
lonies reſolution, a bill was brought in and paſſed, for 
ar the the better ſecuring the dependence of his Majeſty's 
_ dominions in America on the crown of Great Bri- 
* tain.” The bill itſelf declares, © That the colonies 

Have been, are, and of right ought to be ſubordi- 

nate unto, and dependent upon the imperial crown 

and parliament of Great Britain; and that the king 

and parliament of Great Britain had, hath, and of 

right ought to have, full power and authority to 

make laws and ſtatutes of ſufficient force to bind 

the colonies and his Majeſty's ſubjects in them, 

IN ALL CASES WHATSOEVER.” It alſo further ſpe- 

cies, © That whereas ſeveral of the houſes of re- 
preſentatives in his Majeſty's colonies in America 

have of late, againſt. the law, claimed to themſelves, 

or to the ganeral aſſemblies of the lame, the a 

al 
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his Majeſty's ſubjects in the ſad colonies, and have. 
paſſed certain votes, reſolutions, and orders, dero- 
gatory to the authority of parliament, and incon- 
ſiſtent with the py: of the ſaid colonies 


Cray. I. 


upon the crown of Great Britain, all ſuch reſolu- 
tions, votes, orders, and proceedings are declared 
to be utterly null and void to all intents and pur- 
poſes.” | 


At the ſame time with this bill, ſurpriſing as ſuch Repeal of 


Ur 


ght of impoſing duties and taxes on 1766. 


a meaſure may appear, was brought in another for the ſtamp 


the total repeal 
ſatisfied with having aſcertained and ſecured, upon 

aper, the legiſlative authority of Great Britain over 
colonies, ſeemed reſolved to relinquiſh it in 
reality; or at leaſt they were determined to render 
themſelves popular, by annulling 
ſtatute, In this reſolution they were encouraged, 
and ſupported by the popular party among the mi- 
nority ; who, as appeared in the iſſue, wanted only 
to betray them, by leading them into ſach a meaſure 
as would deprive them of the confidence of the 
court. In vain was it urged by the true friends of 
the king and conſtitution, that a conceſſion of this 
nature, on the part of the ſupreme legiſlature, while 
ſuch an outrageous reſiſtance continued in the colo- 
nics, carried with it ſo palpable an appearance of 
weakneſs and timidity of government, as mult for 
the future leſſen the authority of Great Britain, and 
make it appear even contemptible. The honour and 
dignity of the nation was thought ſufficiently pro- 
vided for by the bill declaring the dependency of 
the colonies. General reaſonings were no more 
lucceſsful. In vain was it advanced, that the power 
of taxatipn is one of the moſt eſſential branches of 
all authority ; that it cannot be equitably or impar- 
tially exerciſed, if it is not extended to all the mem» 


ders of the ſtate, in proportion to their reſpective 
abilities: but if a part is ſuffered to be excmpt from 
a due 


of the Stamp AQ. The miniſtry ** 


that obnoxious 
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1766. a due ſhare in thoſe burdens, which the public exi- 
Agencies require to be impoſed upon the whole, a par- 


tiality ſo directly repugnant to the truſt repoſed by 
the people in every legiſlature, muſt be abſolutely 
deſtructive of that confidence on which all govern- 
ment ought to be founded. of 


The great diſtance of our colonies, it was an- 
ſwered, and the difficulty of making ourſelves tho- 
roughly acquainted with the minute circumſtances 
of every colony, render us liable to great miſtakes, 


and conſequently to the hazard of great oppreſſion, 
whenever we attempt to levy internal taxes in Ame- 
rica; that our true policy is to acquieſce in the great 


commercial advantages we derive from our colonies, 


rather than to attempt to raiſe a revenue in them ; 


which by diſabling the people to make returns to our 
merchants, will put them under the neceſſity of 
ſetting up manufactures of their own. That, it 
was replied, they had already done: therefore, un- 
leſs we could engage them to ſhare with us in the 
common burdens of the empire, we would ſoon find, 


to our melancholy experience, that we had entailed 


upon ourſelves the waſteful expence of protecting 
them, without any adequate advantage; as our ex- 
cluſive trade muſt daily decreaſe, in conſequence 


of the new order of things that had taken place in 
North America. 


Theſe arguments had no weight with the miniſtry. 
The repeal of the obnoxious Stamp AQ *, it — 
| ſaid, 


_— 


** _— 


*The objections againſt the act itſelf were few and incon- 
ſiderable, conſiſting chiefty in the obſtruction it might be ſup- 
poſed to produce in buſineſs, and the occaſions it would affors 
of oppreſſion, through the jgnorance of the Americans of the 
numerous caſes in which they were liable to penalties. The 
firſt of theſe objections is of ſome force, but 1s equally ſtrong 
againſt a ſtamp duty every where, and the obſtruction it pleads 
is ampiy compenſated by that order which it introduces _ 

the 
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ſaid, would reſtore every thing to its former foot- 1766. 
ing. The Stamp Act was accordingly repealed, too 
the great joy of the mercantile and manufacturing 
part of the kingdom; and a bill of indemnity was 
paſſed, in favour of thoſe who had oppoſed its 
operation. | 


—— — 


the tranſactions of men: and this furniſhes an anſwer to the 
ſecond objection; for if the ignorance of the Americans of the 
various caſes in which they were liable to the penalties denoun- 
ced in the Stamp Act had at ſirſt ſubjected them to a few fines, 
the ſuperior regularity introduced into buſineſs would have pre- 
vented law-ſuits, fo frequent in the colonies, as well as have 
rendered property more ſecure. In a word, a moderate ſtamp- 
duty is perhaps the leaſt felt of any general tax that can be 
deviſed ; and that impoſed upon the colonies was by no means 


exorbitant. It. was not the tax, but taxation that was the 
grievance, | 


. 
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favour ſhone. Lord Camden was raiſed to the head 


the room of the Marquis of Rockingham; and the 


oſtenſible miniſter, and political guardian to the 
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The Progreſs of the Diſpute betaueen Great Britain and her 
Colonies continued, from the Repeal of the Stamp Ache, in 1766, 
to the paſſing of the Boſton Port Bill 1774. | 


+ 


O miniſtry perhaps ever conducted a popular 

meaſure with fo little advantage, or even 
reputation to themſelyes, as thoſe under the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
The people, ſtruck with the glaring inconſiſtency of 
a law for aſcertaining the right of impoſing internal 


. taxes upon the colonies, and one for removing the 


only internal tax that had been impoſed, without 
any other being ſubſtituted in its ſtead, could not 
conceive both to be the work of the ſame men: they 
aſcribed the latter, and with ſome appearance of rea- 
fon, to the bold and animated ſpeech of Mr. Pitt, 
in the Houſe of Commons, and one no leſs forcible 
by Lord Camden, in the Houſe of Peers * The 
court, though not entirely of the fame opinion, con- 
ſidered the miniſtry as a ſet of weak men, labouring 
under the influence of popular clamour, or ſeduced 
by the thirſt of popular applauſe, and therefore un- 
worthy of its confidence: it accordingly threw them 
aſide, in the hour of their diſappointment; and their 
places were filled by thoſe who had miſled them, 
and on whom the beams of public as well as royal 


of the law, in the room of the Earl of Northington ; 
the Duke of Grafton to the head of the treaſury, in 


new-made Farl of Chatham, ſuppoled to be the 
Duke 


* What contributed particularly to favour this opinion was, 
that theſe two celebrated ſpeeches were not ſo much levelled 
againſt the Stamp AR, as againſt the right of the parliament 
to tax the colonies, which Jing juſt been eflabliſhed by the 
Declaratory Bill. 
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Duke of Grafton, was appointed lord privy-ſeal. 


At the ſame time, the Earl of Shelburne was ap- 
pointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of the Duke 
of Richmond. General Conway retained his place, 
as the other ſecretary. mY" 

Both the old and new miniſtry were much diſap- 
the refractory coloniſts. That factious and turbulent 
ſpicic which had taken poſſeſſion of their minds, was 
by no means mollified by the repeal of the Stamp 
Act. They had obtained a triumph, and were re- 
ſolved to enjoy it. Not content with private out- 
rages, too often repeated, and marks of diſreſpect to 
government, no leſs frequently ſhewn in New Eng- 
land and the neighbouring provinces, the aſſembly 
of New Vork, in direct oppoſition to an act paſſed 
by the Rockingham adminiſtration for providing 
the troops with neceſſaries in their quarters, took 
the liberty of regulating the proviſions of the army 
> according to a mode. of their own, without any re- 
N gard to that preſcribed by parliament. This attair, 
; being brought before the: Houſe of Commons next 
1 leſion, occaſioned warm debates, and rigorous mea- 


* ſures were by ſome propoſed. Happily, however, 
n the general opinion was, rather to bring the colo- 


r niſts to temper, and a ſenſe of their duty by acts of 


moderation, which ſhould at the ſame time ſufficient- 
ly ſupport the dignity of the legiſlature, than by ſe- 
vere meaſures to inflame ſtill farther that ſpirit of 
diſcontent which was already too prevalent amon 
them. According to theſe principles a bill was 
paſſed, by which the governor, council, and aſſem- 
bly of New York, were prohibited from paſling or 
atienting to any act of aſſembly, for any purpoſe 
whatever, till they had complied with all the terms 
ot the act of parliament. 


This reſtriction, though confined to one colony, 
was intended as a leſſon for the whole; and that 
: they 


inted in the effect of their lenient meaſures upon 


ts 
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they might no longer conſider the repeal of the 
Stamp Act as a relinquiſhing of the legiſlative au- 
thority of Great Britain over them, a bill was alſo 
paſſed, during the ſame ſeſſion, for laying certain 
duties on tea, paper, painters colours, and glaſs, 
imported into the Britiſh colonies and plantations in 


America. Such a meaſure, though by no means 


inconſiſtent with the political principles either of the 
late or preſent miniſtry, as they had maintained the 
power of impoſing port- duties, at the ſame time that 
they denied the right of internal taxation, afforded 
nevertheleſs to the Grenville adminiſtration and their 
aflociates, in its conſequences, great cauſe of recri- 
mination. It demonſtrated to the world the views 
of the Americans, and the fallacy of ſome late pre- 
tenſions to patriotiſm. No better diſpoſed to pay 
theſe duties than the ſtamp-duties, which had been 
10 induſtriouſly repreſented, both at home and 
abroad, as unjuſt and oppreſſive, the coloniits took 
the moit vigorous and effectual ſteps for defeatin 

the purpoſe of the new laws; though planned by 


men whom they had lately adored as their deliverers, 


and whom every tongue had applauded as the cham- 
pions of liberty and the conſtitution. 


Boſton, the capital of Maſſachuſets Bay, was in 
this, as well as the former inſtance, the place where 
the oppoſition to the authority of the Britiſh legiſ- 
lature firſt difcovered itſelf. At a general meeting of 
the inhabitants, ſummoned on the occaſion, ſeveral 
reſolutions were entered into for the encouragement 
of manufactures, the promoting of induſtry and 


cconomy, and the leflening and reſtraining the utc 
of foreign ſuperfluities. Theſe reſolutions, every 


one of which was highly prejudicial to the commerce 
of the mother-country, contained a long hit of enu- 
merated articles, which it was determined either 
not to uſe at all, or in the ſmalleſt quantities poſlible. 
At the fame time a ſubſcription was opened, and 
4 committee appointed, for the encouragement ot 

| their 
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their own growing manufactures, and the eſtabliſh- 1767. 
ment of new ones. Among thele, it was reſolved n 
particularly to promote the making of paper and 

glaſs, as being liable to the payment of the new port- 

duties: it was alſo reſolved to reſtrain the expence 

of funerals; to reduce dreſs to a degree of primi- 

tive ſimplicity; and in general, not to purchaſe 

from the mother- country any commodity that could 

be procured in any of the colonies.” © 


Theſe reſolutions were either adopted, or ſimilar 
ones entered into by all the old colonies on the con- 
tinent; and a circular letter was ſent ſoon after, by peb. 12, 
the aſſembly of Maſſachuſets Bay, to all the other 1768. 
aſſemblies in North America, The purport of that 
letter was, to ſhew the pernicious tendency of the 
late act of parliament ; to repreſent it as unconſtitu- 
| tional; and to propoſe a common bond of union be- 
| tween the colonies, in order to prevent the effect of 
; the ſtatute, as well as to promote harmony in their 
7 applications to government for a repeal of it. Nor 
: were their natural rights as men, or their conſtitu- 
- tional ones as Engliſhmen forgot; all of which, 
it was pretended, were infringed by the impoſition 
of the new port- duties. 


Unfortunately during this ill humour of the peo- 
ple of Maſſachuſets Bay, they were diſſatisf'ed with 
Mr. Bernard, their governor. He had been thwart- 
ed in every meaſure for ſome years paſt by the aſ- 
ſembly; and both parties ſeemed more attentive to 
the gratification of private and perſonal animoſity, 
than zealous for the public good. Proud no doubt 
of an occaſion of triumph, the governor ordered to 
he read to the aſſembly, according to its intention, 
a letter from the Earl of Shelburne, one of the prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, containing very ſevere 
animadverſions on that body. The rage of the 
members inſtantly vented itſelf in the moſt indecent 
<xpAllions, firſt againſt the miniſtry, and afterwards 

| againit 
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inſt the governor. The charges made in it muſt 
have been founded, it was ſaid, on miſrepreſentations 
of facts in his diſpatches to the ſecretary. A com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed to wait on him, 


in order to deſire a copy of Lord Shelburne's letter, 


as well as of thoſe which he had written himſelf, 
relative to the aſſembly, and to which the charges 
in that muſt refer. Theſe copies being refuſed, the 
aſſembly wrote a letter to the fecretary of ſtate, in 
which great pains were taken to vindicate their own 
conduct at the expence of the governor, and to 
aſcribe to his miſrepreſentations the diſadvantageous 
opinion entertained of them in the cabinet. They 


alſo wrote letters to the lords of the treafury, and 


moſt of the great officers of ſtate; in which, along 
with great profeſſions of loyalty, they not only re- 
monſtrated ſtrongly againſt the operation of the late 
act of parltament, but inſinuated that the impoſition 
of the port -· duties was contrary to the conſtitution, 
and totally ſubverſive of their rights and liberties. 


Seeing no hope of being able to mollify the refrac- 
tory ſpirit, ſo predominant in the aſſembly of his pro- 
vince, governor Bernard adjourned it. The ſpeech 
which he delivered on the occaſion contained many 
ſevere ſtrictures on the conduct of the members, 


particularly in regard to Lord Shelburne's letter; 


and he complained greatly of ſome turbulent and 
ambitious men, who under falſe pretences of pa- 
triotiſm, had acquired too great an influence, as 
well in the aſſembly as among the people who ſa- 
crificed the welfare of their country to the gratifi- 
cation of their lawleſs paſſions, and to the ſupport 
of an importance which could have. no exiſtence 


but in times of trouble and confuſion. 


During theſe diſtractions in America, and in con- 
ſequence of them, a new office was created at home; 
a ſecretary of {tate was appropriated to the depart- 
ment of the colonies only. Much was expected 
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from this arrangement; and Lord Hilſborough, 1768. 
who appeared firſt in that office, wrote a. circular. 


letter to the governors of all the provinces, to which 
had been directed the circular letter from the aſſem · 
bly at Boſton. In this letter, his majeſty's diſappro : 


bation of that meaſure was expreſſed in the ſtrong- 


eſt terms; it was declared, that he conſidered it as 
of the moſt dangerous and factious tendency; calcu- 
lated to inflame the minds of the people; to promote 
an unwarrantable combination; to excite an open 


oppoſition to, and denial of authority of parhament, 


and to ſubvert the true principles of the conſtitution 
that his Majeſty therefore expected from the known. 
affe ction of the reſpective aſſemblies, that they would 
defeat this flagitious attempt to diſturb the public 
peace, and treat it with the contempt it deſerved, 
by conſigning it to neglect, | | 


At the ſame time another letter to Governor Ber- 
nard was written, in which the exceptions to the 
circular letter are repeated. It is there faid to have 
been a meaſure adopted in a thin houſe at the end 
of a ſeſſion; and in which the afſembly departed 
from that prudence and reſpect for the conſtitution, 
which ſeemed to have influenced a majority of its 
members in a full houſe, at the beginning of the 
leiſion: whence his Majeſty could not but confider 
it as a very unfair proceeding, and to have been 
carried by ſurpriſe through the houſe of repreſen- 
tatives. A requiſition, was therefore made, in his 
Majeſty's name, That the new aſſembly would 
reſcind the reſolution which gave birth to the circu- 
lar letter, and declare their diſapprobation of fa 
ralh. and haſty a. proceeding. Never was a more 
deſirable opportunity aftorded to any bady of. men 


wr correcting the intemperance of popular zeal; 


and in order to mollify the temper, and: diſpoſe the 

minds of the obſtinate bigots of Mafachuſets Bay ta 

compliance, it was added, That, as his Mazefty had 

che tulleſt reliance on their attections, (a * 
— Wwhl 


» 
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which it is not impoſſible might be conſidered as a 
reproach) he had the better ground to hope, that 
the attempts made by a deſperate faction to diſturb 
the public tranquillity would be diſcountenanced, 
and the meaſure recommended embraced, without 
any difficulty. uh 10 n 


ITheſe parts of the letter were laid, by the gover- 
nor, before the new aſſembly, with a meſſage in 
which he earneſtly requeſted their obedience to the 
royal pleaſure ; but obſerved at the ſame time, that 
in caſe of a contrary conduct, he-had received his 
majeſty's inſtructions how to act, and muſt do his 
duty. This produced a meſſage, in return from the 
aſſembly, deſiring a copy of the inſtructions to which 
he alluded, as well as of ſome letters and papers 
which he had laid beforc the council. A copy of 
the remainder of Lord Hilſborough's letter, in which 
the inſtructions were contained, was accordingly 
ſent to the aſſembly. By theſe the governor was 
directed, in cafe of their refuſal to comply with his 
majeſty's reaſonable expectation, to diflolve them im- 
mediately, and tranſmit a copy of their proceedings 
on that occaſion, to be laid before the parliament. 


No anſwer having been given to the royal requeſt, 
after the aſſembly had been in poſſeſſion of all theſe 
papers for above a week, the governor ſent a meſ- 
ſage to urge them to it. In anſwer, they applied 
for a receſs, that they might have an opportunity to 
conſult their conſtituents on the occaſion. This 


being denied them, the queſtion was put for reſcind- 


ing the reſolution of the laſt houfe ; and paſſed in 
the negative, by a majority of ſeventy-five out of an 
hundred and nine members. A letter was next re- 
ſolved on to Lord Hilſborough, and an anſwer to 
the meſſages from the governor. In both theſe 
pieces great pains are taken to juſtify the conduct of 
the laſt afſembly, as well as of the preſent, and the 
charges of ſurpriſe and of à thin houſe, (which 
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were probably ſuggeſted to them as apologies for 1768. 
their undutiful conduct) are abſolutely denied. They Yo 


attempted to juſtify the circular letter, on the inhe- 
rent right of the ſubjeQs to petition the King, either 
jointly or ſeverally for the redreſs of grievances.; 
and in the letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, they made 
various comments, with great freedom, on the na- 
ture of the royal requiſition, alledging that it was 
unconſtitutional, and without a precedent, to com- 
mand a free aſſembly on pain of its exiſtence, to re- 
ſcind any reſolution, much leſs that of a former 
houſe. They complained greatly of the baſe and 
wicked miſrepreſentations that muſt have been made 
to his Majeſty, to induce him to conſider a meaſure 
perfectly legal and conſtitutional, and which only 
tended to lay the grievances of his ſubjects before 
the throne, as of an “ inflammatory nature, tending 
to create unwarrantable combinations, and to excite 
an oppoſition to the authority of parliament,” the 
terms in which it is deſcribed in Lord Hilſborough's 
letter; and they concluded with profeſſions of the 
greateſt loyalty, and the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances 
againſt the late port-duties. 'They were allo preparing 
a petition to the King for the removal of their go- 
vernor, againſt whom they laid a number of charges; 
but before the laſt hand could be put to it, the 
aſſembly was diflolved. 


The circular letters which the American ſecre- 
tary had written to the other colonies, were attend- 
ded with as little efficacy as that which had been 
ſent to Boſton, The different aſſemblies wrote 
anſwers to that of Maſſachuſets Bay, expreſſing the 
higheſt approbation of their conduct, and a firm re- 
ſolution to coincide in their meaſures. Some of 
them alſo returned addreſſes to the ſecretary of ſtate, 
in which they not only juſtified the ſteps taken by 
the aſſembly at Boſton, but animadverted with great 


freedom on ſeveral paſſages, as well as on the re- 


quiſitions contained in his letter. At the ſame 
M time 
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time moſt of them entered into reſolutions, not to 
import or purchaſe any Engliſh goods, except what 
were already ordered for the enſuing fall, and ſuch 
articles of neceſſity as they could not do without, 
until the late laws ſhould be repealed. 


Beſore the diſſolution of the aflembly a great 
tumult had happened at Boſton, in conſequence of 
a ſeizure made by the board of cuſtoms, of a ſloop 
belonging to one of the principal merchants of that 
town. This floop, it appears, was diſcharged of a 
cargo of wine, and in part reloaded with a quantity 
of oil, under pretence of converting her into a ſtore, 
but without any proper attention being paid to the 
cuſtom-houſe regulations. On the ſeizure, the re- 
venue officers made a ſignal to the Romney man of 
war ; and her boats being manned and armed, con- 
veyed the floop under the protection of that ſhip. 
The populace, who had aſſembled in crowds on the 
occaſion, being unable to recover the veſſel, vented 
their rage on the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms ; 
pelted them with ſtanes, broke one of their ſwords, 
and treated them in every reſpect with the greateſt 
outrage and indignity. Not ſatisfied with inſulting 
and abuſing their perſons, they attacked their houſes; 


broke their windows, deſtroyed their furniture, and 


hauled the collector's barge to the common, where 
it was burned to aſhes, 


As ſoon as this tumult began to ſubſide, the offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms judged it neceſſary for the ſe- 
curity of their lives, in caſe of any new ferment, to 
retire on board the man of war ; whence they re- 
moved to Caſtle William, a fortification, as we have 
already had occaſion to notice, on a {mall iſland at the 
mouth of the harbour. There they reſumed the func- 
tions of their office. Meantime frequent town meet- 
ings were held, and a remonſtrance was preſented to 
the governor, in which the rights that they claimed 
were aſſerted in direct oppoſition to the Britiſh le- 

| giſlature. 
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more licentious, till it exceeded all the lines of duty 
and allegiance, even has traced on the extenſive 
ſcale of liberty. Nor is the cauſe of ſuch licen- 
tiouſneſs inexplicable, | | 


[8 
giſlature. An extraordinary requiſition was alſo 1768. 
made; namely, that the governor would © iſſue an vo 
order for the departure of his Majeſty's ſhip, the 
Romney, out of the harbour.“ In a word, the tem- 
per and conduct of the people became my day 


= 
J 


That republican ſpirit, ſo often mentioned, to Repuli. 
which the colony of Maſſachuſets Bay owed its can ſpirit 


foundation, and thoſe fanatical and levelling princi- 
ples in which the greater part of the inhabitants had 
been nurſed, being now awakened by meaſures which 


breaks 


the body of the people regarded as totally ſubver- chuſets 


live of their rights, and irritated by the arts of fac- Bay. 


tious and deſigning men, who had much influence 
among them, they were alike incapable of preſcrib- 
ing due limits to their paſſions, and of preſerving a 
proper decency in the manner in which they ex- 
preſſed them. Their public writers as well as ſpeak- 
ers were highly extravagant in their epithets ;..and a 
certain ſtile and mode of compoſition was introduced, 
which ſeems peculiar to themſelves, and which has 
never been equalled in abſurdity ſince the days of 
Oliver Cromwell, when ſerious and comic ſubjects 
were confounded, and reaſon at war with ſenſe. In 
ſome of theſe publications, while they appeared to 
forget, on one hand, their dependence as colonies, 
and to aſſume the tone of diſtinct and original ſtates, 
they eagerly claimed, on the other, all the benefits 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the native rights of 
Engliſhmen, without reflecting that it was their de- 
pendence upon England alone, which could entitle 
them to any ſhare of thoſe rights and benefits. A 
ludicrous phraſeology became faſhionable in all 
matters relative to government, or even to the ſu- 
preme legiſlature ; an attempt was made to degrace, 
dy ſome light expreſlion, every thing reſpectable in 

ths 


out in the 
colony o 


Maſſa- 
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1768. the juriſdiction of the mother-country ; but in what 


concerned themſelves, when their provincial aſſem- 


blies came to be mentioned, the language was 


changed: they were no longer known by that hum- 
ble name; they were on every occaſion honoured 
with the title of PARLIAMENTS, 2 


A report A report that their petition to the king had not 
that their been delivered by the ſecretary of ſtate, contributed 


petition greatly to augment the ferment among the people 


_ of Maſſachuſets Bay. It was faid that the petition 
Ra Sl: had been rejected at London, under pretence that 
vered. the colony agent was not properly authoriſed to 
deliver it, as he had been appointed by the aſſembly 
uithout the conſent of the governor. The diſſo- 
lution of the general aſſembly increaſed the diſorder, 

which was ſtill farther heightened by the ſeizure of the 

ſloop, and a circumſtance connected with it : it was 

the property of one of the repreſentatives for the 


town of Boſton |! 


Two re- F | 
giments regiments were ordered from Ireland to ſupport the 


ordered civil government in Maſſachuſets Bay; and ſeveral 
from ate from different parts of North Ameri- 
— ca, rendezvouſed at Hallifax for the ſame purpoſe. 
No account of a deſcent or inroad, meditated by the 
moſt dangerous and cruel enemy, could excite a 
greater alarm, than this intelligence did at Boſton. 
It was treated in ſuitable language, and fimilar ſteps 
were taken in regard to it. On the firſt rumour of 
ſuch a meaſure, a meeting of the inhabitants was 
ſummoned at Fanueil Hall, where they choſe one of 
their late popular repreſentatives as moderator. A 
committee was then appointed to wait on the go- 
vernor, in order to know what grounds he had for 
certain intimations, which he had lately given, that 
ſome regiments of his Majeſty's forces were ex- 
pected in that town ; and at the ſame time to pre- 


tent a petition, deſiring that he would iſſue precepts 
to 


* 


While things were in this unhappy ſituation, two 
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to convene a general aſſembly with the greateſt 
ſpeed. To both an immediate anſwer was required, 
nor was the anſwer delayed. The - governor re- 
plied, that his information concerning the arrival 
of the troops was of a private nature, and that he 
could do nothing relative to the calling of an aſſem- 
bly, until he received further inſtructions from his 
Majeſty, under whoſe conſideration the matter then 
Was. f r | | - 


A committee which had been appointed to con- 
ſider of the preſent ſtate of the affairs of Maſſachu- 
ſets Bay, gave in a long declaration and recital of 
their rights, and the ſuppoſed infractions of them, 
which had lately been attempted. They paſſed at 
the ſame time ſeveral haſty reſolutions ; particularly 
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1768. 
A 


A com- 
mittee 
paſſes ſe- 
ve 

haſty re- 
ſolutions. | 


in regard to the legality of raiſing or keeping a 


ſtanding army among them withont their own con- 
ſent. The arguments againſt ſuch a meaſure, the 

founded on the well known act of King, William IN. 
which declares it contrary to law, © to keep an 
army in the kingdom, in time of peace, without the 
conſent of parliament. This report, and the reſo- 


lutions accompanying it, were unanimouſly agreed 


to by the aſlembly, and a general reſolution was 
paſſed, alſo founded on a clauſe in the ſame act of 
King William, which recommends the frequent 
holding of parliaments, in conſequence of which a 
Convention was ſummoned at Boſton. Agreeable 
to this reſolution James Otis, Thomas Cuſhing, 
Samuel Adams, and John Hancock, the four mem- 
bers who had repreſented the town in the late aſſem- 
bly, were now appointed as a committee to act for it 
in the convention; and the ſelect- men were order- 
ed to write to all the other towns in the province, 
requeſting them to appoint committees for the ſame 
purpoſe. But the moſt extraordinary act of this 
town-meeting was a requiſition to the inhabitants, 
That whereas there was a prevailing apprehenſion 
in the minds of many of an approaching war with 


France, 


1768. France, they would provide themſelves with arms, 
WV ammunition, and the neceſſary accoutrements, ſo as 
to be properly prepared againſt ſudden danger. A 
day of public prayer and faſting was then appoint. 
ed, under the ſanction of the ſame atrocious falſe. 

hood, and the meeting was diſſolved. 


Circular Ihe circular letter which the ſelect-men ſent to 

letter. the other towns in the province, was written in tht 
ſame ſpirit as the acts and reſolutions which it in- 

cloſed, and on which it was founded. In this time 

of general frenzy, however, when ninety- ſix towns 

appointed commiſſioners to attend the convention, the 

town of Hatfield refuſed to concur in the meaſure; 

and the ſpirited and judicious anſwer which the in- 

.habitants returned to the ſelect- men at Boſton, will 

be a laſting monument of the prudence and good 

ſenſe that influenced their conduct. We are not 

ſenſible, ** obſerve they, “that the ſtate of Ameri. 

ca is ſo alarming, or the ſtate of this province fo 

materially different from what it was a few months 

fince, as'to render the meaſure which you propoſe 

either ſalutary or neceflary. The act of parliament 

| for raiſing a revenue, fo much complained of, has 
been in being and carrying into execution for a con- 
ſiderable time paſt, and proper ſteps have been taken 
by ſeveral governments on this continent to obtain 
redreſs of that grievance. Humble petitions by 
them ordered to be preſented to his Majeſly, we 
truſt have already, or will ſoon reach the royal ear 
be graciouſly received, and favourably anſwered; 
and we apprehend,, that nothing that can or will be 
done by your propoſed convention, either can or 
will aid the petition from the houſe of repreſenta- 
tives of this province. We further propoſe to your 
conſideration, whether the circular letter which 
gave ſuch umbrage, containing theſe expreſſions, or 
others of the like import, that the king and parlia · 
ment, by the late revenue act, had infringed the 
rights of the colonies, impoſed an inequitable = 


a 
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and that things yet worſe might be expected from 1768. 
the independence and unlimited appointments of WY 


crown-ofhicers therein mentioned, was ſo perfectly 


innocent, and entirely conſiſtent. with that duty and 


loyalty profeſſed by the houſe of repreſentatives laſt 
year, in their petition to his Majeſty ; and whether 
the laſt houſe might not have complied with his 
Majeſty's requiſition, with a full ſaving of all their 
rights and privileges, and thereby have prevented 
our being deſtitute of a general court at this day. 


ce We cannot comprehend,” added they, what 


pretence there can be for the purpoſed convention, 
unleſs the probability of a conſiderable number of 
regular troops being ſent into this province, and an 
apprehenſion of their being quartered partly in your 
town, partly at the caſtle: that it was a matter of 
doubt and uncertainty, whether any were coming 
or not, or for what purpoſe the king was ſending 
them; „whether for your defence, obſerve they 
ingeniouſly, © in caſe of a French war, as you tell 
us there is in the minds of many a prevailing appre- 
henſion of one approaching (and which, it we do 
not miſunderſtand your letter, induced you to paſs 
the votes tranſmitted to us) or whether they are 
deſtined for the defence of the new acquired terri- 
tories, 18 altogether uncertain : that they are to be 
a ſtanding army in time of peace, you give us no 
evidence; and if your aprehenſions in regard to 
a French war are well grounded, it is not even ſup- 
poſable that they are intended as ſuch. If your town 
meant ſincerely, we cannot therefore ſee the need 
of interpoſing in military matters, in an unprecedent- 
ed way, by requeſting the inhabitants to be provid- 
ed with arms, (a matter till now ſuppoſed to belong 
to another department) eſpecially as they muſt know, 
that ſuch a number of troops would be a much bet- 
ter defence, in caſe of war, than you had heretofore 
been favoured with. To ſuppoſe what you ſurmiſe 
they may be intended for, is to miſtruſt the king's 
heh ; paternal 
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paternal care and goodneſs; but if by any ſudden 
tumults or inſurrections of ſome inconſiderate peo- 


ple, the rs re been induced to think them a ne- 
ceſſary check upon you, we hope you will, by your 
loyalty and quiet behaviour, ſoon convince his Ma- 
jeſty and the world, they are no longer neceſſary 
for that purpoſe, and that thereupon they will be 
withdrawn. Suffer us then to conclude, that, in 
our opinion, the meaſures which the town of Boſton 
is purſuing, and propoſing to us and the people of 
this province to unite in, are unconſtitutional, illegal, 


and wholly unjuſtifiable.“ 


That declaration had no effect upon the Conven- 
tion, the firſt proceeding of which was a meſſage 
to the governor, diſclaiming all pretences to any 
authoritative or government acts; and declaring, 
that they were choſen by the ſeveral towns, and 
came freely and voluntarily, at the earneſt defire of 


the people, to conſult and adviſe: ſuch meaſures as 


he faid that the gentlemen who iffued the ſummons 
the high offence they were committing ; and that 


- penalties that would be incurred, if they continued 


might promote peace and good order, in the pre- 
ſent alarming ſituation. They next repeated their 
manifold grievances; complained that they were 
groſsly miſrepreſented in Great Britain; and preſſed 
the governor in the moſt urgent terms to call a 
general aſſembly, as the only means to guard againſt 
thoſe alarming dangers that threatened the totai 
deſtruction of the colony. The governor, on the 
other hand, admoniſhed them, as a friend to the 
province, and a well wiſher to the individuals of it, to 
break up their aſſembly inſtantly, and ſeparate with- 
out doing any bufineſs. He was willing to believe, 


for this meeting, were not aware of the nature of 
thoſe who had obeyed them, had not conſidered the 


longer to ſit. At preſent,” added he, © igno- 
rance of the law may excuſe what is paſt, but a ſtep 
farther will take away that plea. A meeting of the 

| | deputic 
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deputies of the towns, is an aſſembly of the repreſen- 

tatives of the people to all intents and R and 

calling it a Committee of Convention will not alter the 

nature of the thing.“ He concluded with decla- 

ring, That if they did not regard this admonition, 
g he muſt, as governor, aſſert the prerogative of the 
croun in a more public manner; that they might 
aſſurè themſelves, for he ſpoke from inſtruction, the 
king was determined to maintain his entire ſove- 
reignty over that province, and whoſoever ſhould 
perſiſt in uſurping any of the rights of it, would 
repent of his raſnneſs. 


an explanation relative to the e with which 
their proceedings were charged. e governor 


them, as it would be admitting them to be a legal 
aſſembly, which he could by no means allow. 
The Convention now appointed a committee, who 
drew up a report in terms of great moderation, 
which was approved of by the whole body. In 
this they aſſign the cauſes of their meeting, diſ- 
claim al pretence to any authority whatſoever, 


the greateſt deference to government, and to wait 


dom and clemency for a redreſs- of their grie- 
vances : at the ſame time they declare for them- 
ſelves, That they will, in their ſeveral ſtations, 
yield every poſſible aſſiſtance to the civil magiſtrate, 


preſſion of riots and tumults. Having afterwards 
prepared a repreſentation of their conduct, and a 


mitted to their agent in London, the Convention 


broke up. F 
N The 


—_— 


refuſed to receive that or any other meſſage from 


and adviſe and recommend to the people to pay 


tor the preſervation of peace and order, and the ſup- 


detail of many of the late tranſactions to be tranſ- 


[89 
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This anſwer produced another meſſage, wherein The Con- 
the Convention juſtified their meeting, as being vention 
only an aſſemblage of private perſons, and deſired juſtify 


their 
meeting. 


with patience for the reſult of his Majeſty's wiſ- 
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The ſame day that this irregular aſſembly was 
diſſolved, and what perhaps was the cauſe of its 
moderation and ſhort continuance, the fleet from 
Halifax arrived in the harbour; conſiſting of ſeveral 
frigates and ſloops of war, and a conſiderable num- 
ber of tranſports, with two regiments of ſoldiers; 
and a party of artillery on board. Some difficulties 
at firſt aroſe about quartering theſe troops, the coun- 
cil refuſing to admit them into the town, as the 
barracks of Caſtle William were ſufficient to re- 
ceive them. That difficulty was however got over, 
by accepting quarters that were only to be conſider- 
ed as barracks; on which footing, the council 
agreed to allow them barrack proviſions, . General 
Gage arrived at Boſton ſoon after, as did the two 


regiments from Ireland. A tolerable degree of 


harmony ſubſiſted for a time between the inhabi- 


Change 
in the 
miniſtry. 


tants and the troops; and an appearance of tran- 
quility was reſtored, by this ſymptom of vigour in 
the Britiſh government, not only to the province 
of Maſſachuſets Bay, but to all his majeſty's do- 
minions in North America. 


That tranquility, however, was of ſhort duration. 
Meanwhile ſeveral changes took place in the Britiſh 
miniſtry, and various meaſures were propoſed with 
reſpect to the colonies. Lord North was appointed 


chancellor of the Exchequer, in conſequence of 


the death of the Honourable Charles Townſhend ; 


and the Earl of Chatham, finding that the firſt 


1769. 


Lord of the Treaſury, though reputed his political 
pupil, was no longer willing to be implicitly guided 
by him, reſigned his place of lord keeper of the privy- 
ſeal. The Earl of Shelburne alſo reſigned his office of 
ſecretary of ſtate, and was ſucceeded by Lord Wey- 
mouth, from the northern department. Soon 
after theſe, and other changes, the American affairs 
came formally before the parliament ; and as an at- 
tention to the ſubject had been particularly recom- 
mended from the throne, it was conſidęered to be 
the principal buſineſs of the feſſion. 


r 


FFF 


the inhabitants, and tending to create undue combi- 
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Reſolutions and an addreſs to his Majeſty on the 1769. 
ſubject of theſe affairs, were accordingly paſſed by both Yo 
houſes. In thoſe reſolutions, the late acts of the houſe 
of repreſentatives of the province of Maſſachuſets Feb. 8. 
Bay, which tended to call in queſtion, or import a , 
denial of the authority of the ſupreme legiſlature Hong of 
to make laws to bind the colonies in all caſes what- Parlia- 
ſoever, were declared to be illegal, unconſtitution- ment ad- 
al, and derogatory, to the rights of the crown and — - 
parliament of Great Britain. The circular letters pg 65 
written by the ſame aſſembly, to thoſe of the other proceed- 
provinces, requiring them to join in petitions, and ings of 
ſtating the late laws to be infringements of the rights the peo- 
of the people in the colonies, were alſo declared to ro 
be proceedings of a moſt unwarrantable and dan- hug, 


3 chuſets 
erous nature, calculated to inflame the minds of Bay. 


nations, contrary to the laws, and ſubverſive of the 
conſtitution of Great Britain. | 


The town of Boſton was declared to have been Boſton 
for ſome time paſt in a ſtate of great diforder and declared 
confuſion, diſturbed by riots and tumults of a dan- to be in 

. s a ſtate of 
gerous nature, during which the officers of the re- at dit 
venue had been obſtructed by violence in the exe- — : 
cution of the laws, and their lives endangered; 
that neither the council of the province, nor the 
ordinary civil magiſtrates, had exerted their authori- 
ty for the ſupreſſing of ſuch tumults and riots; that, 
in theſe circumſtances of the province of Maſſa- 
chuſets Bay, and of the town of Boſton, the pre- 
ſervation of the public peace, and the due execu- 
tion of the laws, became impracticable, without 
the aid of a military force to ſupport and protect 
the civil magiſtrate, and the officers of his Majel- 
ty's revenue ; that the declarations, reſolutions, and 
proceedings in the town-meetings at Boſton were 
illegal and unconſtitutional, and calculated to ex- 
eite ſedition and inſurrection; that the appointment 
of a Convention, to conſiſt of the deputies * 
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the ſeveral towns and diſtricts in the province, and 
the writing of a letter by the ſelect- men to each of 
the ſaid towns and diſtricts, for the election of ſuch 


deputies, were proceedings ſubverſive of govern- 


ment, and evidently manifeſting a deſign on the in- 
habitants of Boſton, to ſet up a new and unconſti- 
tutional authority independent of the crown. The 


elections by the ſeyeral towns and diſtricts of de- 


Great 
ſatisfac- 
tion ex- 
preſſed 
at the 
meaſure 
taken to 
ſupport 
the au- 
thority 
of G. B. 
over the 
colonies. 


puties to fit in the Convention, and its meeting, 
were alſo declared to be daring inſults offered to 
his Majeſty's authority, and audacious uſurpations 
of the powers of government. 


In the addreſs, the greateſt ſatisfaction was ex- 
prefled at the meafures which had been purſued to 
ſupport the conſtitution, and to induce in the colo- 
ny of Maſſachuſets Bay a due obedience to the au- 
thority of the mother-country. The moſt inviola- 
ble reſolution was declared, to concur effectually in 
ſuch further meaſures as might be judged neceſſary 
to maintain the civil magiſtrate in a proper execu- 
tion of the laws ; and it was given as a matter of 
opinion, That nothing would ſo effectually preſerve 
royal authority in that province, as bringing the au- 
thors of the late unhappy diſorders to exemplary 
puniſnment. In conſequence of this opinion, it 


was carneſty requeſted, that Governor Bernard 


might be directed to tranſmit the fulleſt informa- 
tion that could be procured of all treaſons, or miſ- 
prifion of treaſon committed within his govern- 
ment, ſince the thirtieth of December 1767, to- 
gether with the names of the perſons who wert 
moſt active in perpetration of ſuch offences, that 
his majeſty might iſſue a commiſſion for inquiring 
into, hearing, and determining upon the guilt 0; 
the offenders within this realm, purſuant to the pro- 
viſions of a ſtatute made in the zoth year of King 
Henry VIII. in caſe his majeſty, n Governor 
Bernard's report, ſhould ſee ſufficient ground for 
ſuck a proceeding. | 1 
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But though this addreſs, and the reſolutions that 1769. 
accompanied it, were carried through both houſes of 
parliament by a great majority, no meaſures were 
ever oppoſed with more firmneſs, and few debates The 
have been more ably managed, than thoſe of both 2 
ſides of the queſtion. The Rockingham and Gren- Rock- 
ville parties, e to be irreconcilable in regard ingham 
to American affairs, united on this occaſion. They parties 
urged, that admitting the repeal of the Stamp Act _ 
to have been an improper meaſure, as experience — 5 
ſeemed to prove, yet from the moment of that re- 
peal the policy of the mother- country was altered, 
though her rights were not abridged, as an attempt 
to tax the colonies no longer ſtood on its ancient 
foundation of wiſdom and practicability; that it 
was now the mode with thoſe who had been the 
cauſe of all the preſent diſorders in America, to 
repreſent the people there, as nearly in a ſtate of 
rebellion ; and thus artfully to make the cauſe of 
the miniſtry the national caule, and to perſuade us, 
that becauſe the coloniſts (aggravated by a ſeries of 
blunders and miſmanagements, and emboldened b 
the weakneſs and inconſiſtancy of government) have 
ſhewn their impatience in the commiſſion of ſeveral 
Irregular and very indefenſible acts, that they want 
to throw of the authority of the mother-country : 
that it was indeed true, that popular prejudices 
were very dangerouſly meddled with, and therefore 
all wiſe governments made very great allowances 
tor them, and when there was a neceſſity for coun- 
teracting them, did it always with the greateſt art 
and caution ; that the temper of our American 
coloniſts in this reſpect, was well known from the 
former trial, which had leaſt experiment and im- 
portance to plead ; but what arguments could be 
urged in favour of the preſent attempt, .or what 
hope entertained that it would meet with leſs op- 
poſition ? A number of duties were laid on, which 
derive their conſequence only from their odiouſneſs, 


and the miſchieſs they have produced, and an _ 
0 1 
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of cuſtom-houſe officers, ſtill more odious, was 
ſent to collect them; that this odiouſneſs chiefly 
aroſe from an opinion, that the taxes were created 
for the officers, as indeed they could ſcarcely ſerve 
any other purpoſe ; and that the imprudence of the 
meaſure had made another army neceſſary to en- 
force it. But how could it be expected that any 
ſuch meaſure could be executed without force ?— 
Had not thoſe who were the framers of the bill, or 
at leaſt under whoſe auſpices theſe duties were laid 


on, been themſelves the zealous ſupporters“, at the 


The 
bringing 
of delin— 
quents 
ſrom the 
province 
of Maſſa- 
cheſets 
to + 
tricd in 
Kugland, 
ercatly - 


oppoſed. 


head of that opinion which totally denies the right 
in the legiſlature to tax America ? Had not their 
names been held up in the colonies as objects of 
the higheſt veneration, and their arguments made 
the foundation of whatever was there underſtood to 
be conſtitutional in writing or ſpeaking !—What 
wonder then, that the Americans, with ſuch great 
authorities to ſupport them in opinions ſo flattering 
to iheir importance, ſhould fly, in that warmth of 
paſſion naturally inſpired by a diſappointed pride, 
into the greateſt extravagancies, on a direct and im- 
me tate violation of what they were taught to con- 
ſider as their moſt undoubted and invaluable rights! 
Can we be ſurpriſed, in a word, that ſuch unac- 
countable contradictions between language and con- 
duct, ſhould produce the unhappy conſequences 
which we now experience? 


That pzrt of the addreſs which propoſed the 


bringing of delinquents from the province of Mal- 
ſachuſets Bay, to be tried at a tribunal in this king- 
dom, for crimes ſuppoſed to be committed there, 
met with ſtill greater oppoſition than the reſolves, 
and underwent many ſevere animadverſions. Such 

8 a pro- 


— 


— _—— 


The Lal of Chatham, Lord Camden, and others of tht 
party, who were equally active in procuring the repeal of the 
ſtamp-act, and in oppoſing the right of taxation; but who 
afterward: 22quieſced at leaſt in the port duties. 
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a-proceeding was ſaid to be directly contrary to the 1769. 
ſpirit of our conſtitution. A man charged with a Wo 
crime is, by the laws of England, uſually tried in 
the county in which he is ſuppoſed to have com- 
mitted the offence ; in order that the circumſtances 
of his crime may be more clearly examined, and 
that the knowledge which the jurors there receive 
of his general character, and of the credibility of 
the witneſſes, may aſſiſt them in pronouncing, with 
a greater degree of certainty, upon his innocence 
or guilt. As the conſtitution has ſecured this mode 
of trial, from a conviction of its utility, to every 
ſubject in England, under what colour of juſtice 
can he he deprived of it by going to America !—Ts 
his life, his fortune, his character, leſs eſtimable in 
the eye of the law there than here ? or are we to 
mete out different portions of juſtice to Britiſh ſub- 
jects, which are to leſſen in degree, in proportion 
to their diſtance from the capital of the empire? 
f a coloniſt has violated the laws, by a crime com- 
mitted in America, let him be tried there for the 
oftence ; and if found guilty, puniſhed, as the law 
in ſuch caſe directs: but let him not be torn away 
to the diſtance of above three thouſand miles acroſs 
tne ocean, from his family, his friends, his buſineſs, 
his connexions; from every aſſiſtance, countenance, 
comfort, and counſel, neceſſary to ſupport a man 
under ſuch unhappy circumſtances, to be tried by a 
ſary who are not 1n reality his peers—who are pro- 
bably prejudiced againſt him, and may perhaps 
think themſelves intereſted in his conviction. 


It was replied by the friends of adminiſtration, The mi- 
that the repeal of the ſtamp- act, in its conſequences, niſtry 
had diſappointed the expectations of the ſincere juſtif 
well-wiſhers of America; that inſtead of producing — ang 
the hoped for effects of gratitude and a due ſub- 8. 
miſſion to government, in return for the tender 
conſideration ſhewn to the ſuppoſed diſtreſſes of the 
egloniſts, it had operated in ſuch a manner 2 
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WV ſome poſitive mark of their dependence on the 


mother-country; that the late duties ſo much com- 
plained of, were for one of the very reaſons now 


ob jected to them, the ſmallneſs of their produce, 


choſen as ſufficient to anſwer that purpoſe ; they 
were the leaft oppreſſive that could be thought of, 
and the leaſt grievous; they were not internal 
taxes, and their whole produce was to be applied 
to the ſupport of the civil eſtabliſhment of the co- 
lonies; that the republican principles, and licen- 
tious diſpoſition of the inhabitants of Maſſachuſets 
Bay, being operated upon by ſome factious and de- 
ſigning men among them, had broke out into acts 
of the moſt daring inſolence, and the moſt outra- 
geous violence, which ſufficiently demonſtrated the 
original neceflity of making them ſenſible of their 


dependence upon the Britiſh legiſlature ; that by 


the language held forth, and the writings publiſhed 
among them, they ſeemed rather to confider them- 


\ ſelves as members of an independent ſtate, than as 


the people of a colony and province belonging to 
this empire. | 


From the ill-judged ſyſtem of policy, it was ob- 
ſerved, upon which the government of that pro- 
vince had been originally eſtabliſhed, the council 
is appointed by the aſſembly, and the grand juries 


are elected by the townſhips : hence thoſe factious 


men, already mentioned, having got a great lead 
in the aſſembly, and being themſelves the rulers of 
the popular phrenzy, guided and directed according 
to their pleaſure the whole civil government, ſo 
that all juſtice and order were at an end where-ever 
their intereſts or paſſions were concerned; that in 
ſuch: cireumſtances the populace, freed from all 
legal reſtraints, and thoſe who ſhould have been the 
ſupporters of government and the confervators of 
the- public peace, ſetting the firſt example of con- 
tempt to the one themſelves, and giving every pri- 
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vate encouragement to the breach of the other, had 1 
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at length proceeded to the commiſſion of ſuch atro WY 


cious acts, as though not now deemed downright 
rebellion, would in other times have been conſi- 
dered and puniſhed as ſuch, by an exertion of the 
ſupreme authority of the ſtate, or a regular judg- 
ment of law; and which, however extenuated, 
were offences of a very high nature: that it was 
therefore full time for government to interfere, 
and effectually to curb diſorders, which if ſuffered 
o proceed any farther, could no longer be men- 
tioned by that name ; that the example ſet by the 
people of Boſton, and the raſh and daring meaſure 
adopted by their aſſembly, of ſending circular let- 
ters to the other colonies, had already produced a 
great effect; and, unleſs ſeaſonably checked, was 
likely to have ſet the whole continent of North 
America in a flame; that ſome ſhips of war and 
troops were accordingly ſent to Boſton, where 
without bloodſhed, or coming to any violent ex- 
tremity, they had been able to reſtore order and 
quiet not only to that town, but to the whole pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſets Bay. bn 


It was farther obſerved, that nothing but the moſt 
ſpirited and vigorous reſolutions, ſupported by a 
ſucceſſion of meaſures, equally firm and vigorous, 
could bring the colonies to a proper ſenſe of their 
duty and their dependence upon the ſupreme legi- 
lature ; that the ſpirit which prevailed in Boſton 
was ſo ſubverſive of all order and civil government, 
and the conduct of the magiſtrates had left ſo little 
room for any hope of their properly fulfilling their 
duty, during the continuance of the preſent fer- 
ment, that it became abſolutely neceſſary to revive 
and put in execution that law of Henry VIII. by 
which the king is impowered to appoint a commiſhon 
in England, for the trial here of any of his ſubjects 
guilty of treaſon in any part of the world; that un- 
bels this meaſure was adopted, the moſt — 

acts 
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1769. acts of treaſon and rebellion might be committed 
in that town and province with impunity, as the 


Jan. 8, 


1770. 
A. new 
change 
in the 
2:1mſtry. 


civil power there was neither diſpoſed, nor able to 
take cognizance of them ; that the perſons who 
were guilty of thoſe crimes, and who had already 
occaſioned fo much trouble and confuſion, were no 
objects of compaſſion, therefore every objection 
which aroſe from any diſagreeable circumſtances 
that might attend this mode of bringing them to 


Juſtice fell to the ground, as theſe ought only to be 


conſidered as a ſmall part of the puniſhment due to 
their crimes ; that it was ungenerous to ſuppoſe go- 
vernment would make an improper uſe of this law, 
by the harraſſing of innocent perſons, and that there 
was no reaſon to call in queſtion the integrity or the 
unpartiality of our juries. | 


Before any new meaſures were taken with re- 
ſpect to America, or any material change had hap- 
pened in the affairs of that continent, a new change 
took place in the Britiſh miniſtry. Lord Camden 
reſigned the ſeals, and the Duke of Grafton his 
office of firſt lord of the treaſury. Various other 
perſons of eminence threw up their places; and 
the whole adminiſtration ſeemed falling to. pieces, 
when the promotion of one man gave it a ſtability; 
which it had not known in the preſent reign, nor 
perhaps in any reign ſince the days of Elizabeth. 
Lord North was appointed firſt commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury, in the room of the Duke of Grafton; 
whoſe incapacity as a miniſter was thought to be as 
evident, as his accompliſhments as a nobleman arc 
univerſally confeſſed. From that moment, a more 
conſiſtent plan, in regard to America, was purſued, 
and greater - order was introduced into every de- 
partment of government. The new miniſter im- 
mediately moved for leave to bring in a bill to re- 
peal ſo much of the late act, impoſing certain port 
duties in America, as related to the duties on paper, 
painters- colours, and glaſs. Theſe he * 
ä wi 
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with that perfect knowledge of trade and finances 
which has diſtinguiſhed his adminiſtration, being 
Britiſh manufactures, it was abſurd to tax them; but 
that tea being an article of commerce, it was pro- 
per the tax on it ſhould be continued, eſpecially as 
the conſumers in the colonies would ſtill have it 
cheaper than the people in England, the American 
port-duty being nine-pence per pound leſs than the 
Britiſh. This was ſound reaſoning ; and though a 
total repeal was warmly contended for, his lordſhip 
perſiſted in his motion, and carried the partial re- 
peal. It would perhaps have been more conſiſtent, 
however, with the dignity as well as the wiſdom of 
a great miniſter, to have relinquiſhed the duty on 
tea along with the reſt, as it was ſcarcely ſufficient 
to anſwer the expence of collecting it, and to have 
relied upon ſome future occaſion for aflerting the 
authority of the mother-country over her colonies 
in a matter of more importance, ſince the right of 


taxation was rendered indiſputable by a poſitive act 


of the ſupreme legiſlature“. 


The ſtate of affairs in America was ſoon after 
brought formally under the conſideration of parlia- 
ment, in conſequence of an account which had 
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been received of an alarming riot in Boſton between cen affairs 


the ſoldiers and the inhabitants +; and a motion 
8 | was 
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* Other arguments have been urged againſt continuing the 
duty upon tea, ariſing from an experience of its fatal conſe- 
quences ; but as theſe could not be foreſeen at this time, and 
were the reſult of a new meaſure, adopted from too partial a 
regard to the intereſts of the Eaſt India company, the author 
of this work has paid no attention to them. | 

T Various accounts of this unhappy fray have been publiſh- 
ed, ſome of which flatly contradi& each other; but the truth 
appears to have been nearly as follows, The arrival of his ma- 
jeſty's troops in Boſton being extremely diſagreeable to the 
inhabitants, every method was uſed to ſeduce them from their 
duty ; and as ſoon as their number was diminiſhed, by the de- 
parture of two regiments for Halifax, a reſolution was formed 
do expel them, The ſoldiers had ſome intimation of this in- 

tent ion: 
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under the 
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ment. 
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1770. was made by the minority for an addreſs to the 
YYV throne, ſetting forth the neceſſity of an inquiry, 


4 uſe the moſt cruel and horr 


how the miniſters here, no leſs than the officers 
there, have managed ſo unfortunately as to kindle 
the preſent flame of difſention between the mother- 
country and her colonies. In fulfilling this duty, 
it was obſerved, the matter of fa& muſt not only be 


conſidered, but the right of things: not only the 


turbulence of the Americans, but the cauſe of that 
turbulence ; and not only the power of the crown, 


but the equity with which that power had been exer- 


ciſed. The motion was rejected by a great majori- 
ty, as were ſeveral reſolutions to the ſame purport : 
and the diſpoſition of the colonies. to diſclaim ali 
dependence on the mother-country ; the neceſlity of 
ſupporting its authority and the dignity of govern. 

| | | ment ; 
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tention ; and alſo that the inhabitants carried weapons conceal- 
ed under their cloaths, and meant to deſtroy them, as they 
were, „now but a handful!” the fignificant language uſed 
by one of their magiſtrates from the ſeat of juſtice. Inſults 
and injuries took place daily, after this ſuſpicion, between the 
town's people and the troops, till the hatred of the former 
knew no bounds. At length, the fifth and ſixth of March 
ſeem to have been agreed on for a general trial of ſtrength. 
With that view ſeveral parties of the militia came from the 
country armed, in order to join their friends ; but on this, as 
on molt occaſions of a ſimilar nature, the impatience of the y 
populace brought matters to extremity before the ſcheme was 
ripe for execution, On Monday, March 5, 1770, two ſoldiers 
were attacked and beat about eight o'clock in the evening. 
The alarm bell was rung in order to collect the inhabitants, 
and the beacon was intended to be lighted, to bring in aid from 
the diſtant country. Captain Preſton, who commanded for 
the day, immediately repaired to the main guard; and in his 
way thither he faw the PI in great commotion, and heard 

id threats againſt the troops. 
The tumult thickened ; a gencral attack was made upon the 
military with clubs and bludgeons, after mutual injuries had 
paſſed between individuals ; ſome of the ſoldiers, provoked by 
blows, fired upon the mob; three men were killed upon the 
ſpot, and four dangerouſly wounded. Through the interpoſi- 
tion of Mr. Hutchinſon, the lieutenant-governor, farther miſ- I ,, 
chief was prevented; but he was under the neceſſity of order- 
in = troops, for the future, to confine themſelves to Caſtle 

lam. | 
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ment; the right of the crown to ſtation troops in 1770. 
any part of the Britiſh empire, together with the rw 


neceſſity of employing them to ſupport the laws, 
where the people were in little leſs than a ſtate of 
rebellion, were urged by adminiſtration as unan- 
ſwerable arguments of the propriety of eſtablithing 
a military force in America. 


The neceſſity of ſuch a force indeed became 
every day more evident. The diſcontents and diſ- 
orders occaſioned by the port-duties, continued to 
accompany the remaining one upon tea, in a greater 
or leſs degree, through all the old colonies on the 
continent. The fame ſpirit pervaded the whole. 
Even thoſe colonies which depended moſt on the 
mother-country for the conſumption of their pro- 
ductions, entered into fimilar aſſociations with the 
others; and nothing was to be heard but reſolu- 
tons for the encouragement of their own manu- 
factures, the conſumption of home products, the 
diſcouragement of foreign articles, and the retrenc'1- 
ment of all ſuperfluities. Still, however, theſe were 


only ſymptoms of diſcontent, which had little effect 


on the trade between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies : for although that trade had ſomewhat ſtag- 
nated on the late non importation agreement, it re- 
vived again, and even flouriſhed ; and though the 
article of tea was, by the reſolutions of ſeveral co- 
lonies ſtrictly prohibited, it continued to be intro- 
duced both from England and other countries *, 
and the duties were paid, though with ſome ftn21l 
appearance of exterior guard and caution. But in 
the meantime, the governors of moſt of the cc!- 
nics, and the people, were in a continual itt of 
warfare. Aſſemblies were repeatedly called, and 
as ſuddenly diſſolved; and while fitting, they were 

| '_ wholly 


2323 


* This importation from other countries was the chiet realon 
why the duty was continued, and why it was laid n Americ:. 
rather than in England. | 
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1770. wholly employed in reiterating grievances and 
N framing remonſtrances. | 


Burning The greateſt outrage, which was committed in 
of the this ſtate of diſorder, happened at Providence in 
1 Rhode Iſland, where his Majeſty's armed ſchooner, 
June 10, the Gaſpee, having been ſtationed to prevent the ſmug. 
1772. gling, for which that place was notorious, the vigil- 
ance of the officer, who commanded the veſſel, ſo 
enraged the people, that they boarded her at mid- 
night, to the number of two hundred armed men, 
and after wounding him, and forcing him and his 
people to go on ſhore, concluded this daring exploit 
by burning the ſchooner. Though a reward of 
5ool. together with a pardon, if claimed by an 
accomplice, was offered by proclamation for the dif. 
covering and apprehending any of the perſons con- 
cerned in this atrocious act, no effectual diſcovery 
could be made. | 


Great An odd incident happened, which ſerved to re- 


heats at yiye, with double force, all the ill temper and ani- 
er | moſity that had long ſubſiſted between the execu- 
ed by the tive part of government and the people, in the pro- 
diſcovery vince of Maſſachuſet's Bay. This was the acciden- 
ot certain tal diſcovery, and publication of a number of con- 
letters. fidential letters, which had been written during the 
courſe of the unhappy diſputes with the mother 
country, by the then governor and deputy-governor 
of that colony, to perſons in power and office in 
England. The letters contained a very unfavour- 
able repreſentation of the ſtate of affairs, the tem- 
per and diſpoſition of the people, and the views of 
their leaders, in that province; and tended to ſhew, 
not only the neceſſity of the moſt - coercive mea- 
ſures ; but that even a very conſiderable change of 
the conſtitution, and ſyſtem of government, was 
neceſlary, to ſecure the obedience of the colony. 


Theſe 
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Theſe letters indeed were in part confidential and 1772. 
private; but the people of the colony inſiſted, that 


they were evidently intended to influence the con- 


duct of government, and muſt therefore be ſhewn 


to ſuch perſons as had an intereſt in preſerving their 
privileges. Upon the death of a gentleman in whole 
poſſeſſion theſe letters then happened, they by ſome 
means which were not known, fell into the hands 


of the agent for the colony of Maſſachuſets Bay, 


who immediately tranſmitted them to the aſſembly 
of that proyince, which was then fitting at Boſton. 
The indignation and animoſity which theſe letters 
excited on the one fide, and the confuſion on the 
other, neither need nor admit of deſcription. 


After ſeveral violent reſolutions in the houſe of 
repreſentatives, the letters were preſented to the 
council, under the ſtricteſt injunction from the repre- 
ſentatives, that the perſons, who were to ſhew them 
thould not by any means ſuffer them, even for a 
moment, out of their own immediate hands. This 
affront to the governor was adopted by the council; 
and, upon his requiring to examine the letters that 
were attributed to him, thereby to be enabled, either 
to acknowledge them if genuine, or to reprobate 
them if ſpurious, that board, under the pretence of 
this reſtriction, refuſed to deliver them into his 
hands; but ſent a committee to open them before 
lim, that he might examine the hand writing. To 
this indignity he was obliged to ſubmit, as well as 
to the mortification of acknowledging the ſignature. 


Such a new ſource of diſcord was not wanting in June 23. 


that colony. The houſe of aſſembly paſſed a peti- 


Petition 


tion and remonſtrance to his Majeſty, in which they for the re- 
charged their governor and lieutenant-governor with moyal of 
deing betrayers of their truſts, and of the people the go- 


they governed; of giving private, partial, and falſe 
information; declared them enemies to the colony, 


veruor 
and lieu- 
tenant- 


end prayed for juſtice againſt them, and for their governor, 
ſpegdy 


204] 
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ſpeedy removal from their places. So wide was the 
diſcpntent, and ſo weak the powers of government 
th 


in that aſſembly, that theſe charges with many 
others, were carried through by a majority of 82to 12, 


As we have juſt obſerved, the article of tea to be 


continued notwithſtanding the ſtrong reſolutions of 


the coloniſts, to be ſtill imported into America; yet 
by the advantages which foreigners had in the fale 
of the low priced teas, as well as the general odium 
attending the Britiſh teas, which, as bearing a par- 
liamentary duty, were conſidered as inſtruments of 


' flavery, the Eaſt India company was thought to ſuf. 


Scheme 
for the 
exporta- 
tion of 
tea by the 
Eaſt In- 
dia com- 
pany to 
the co- 
lonies. 


fer much by the diſpute with the colonies. 


Thus circumſtanced, the miniſter in the laſt ſeſ. 
ſion, as ſome apparent conſolation to that company 
for the ſtrong meaſures which were then purſued 
againſt it by government, brought in a bill, by which 
they were enabled to export their teas, duty free, 
to all places whatſoever. In conſequence of this 
meaſure, the company departed in ſome degree from 
its eſtabliſhed mode, of diſpoſing of its teas by 
public ſales to the merchants and dealers, and adopt- 
ed the new ſyſtem, of becoming its own exporter 
and factor. Several ſhips were accordingly freight. 
ed with teas for the difterent colonies by the com- 
pany, where it alſo appointed agents for the diſpoſal 
of that commodity. 


Ihe ſucceſs of this ſcheme, and any utility to be 
derived from it, if it did ſucceed, were at the time 
much queſtioned : ſome active members in that 
company, and one gentleman of great conſideration 
amongſt them, remonſtrated againſt it, as rather 
calculated for the eſtabliſhment of the revenue lav 
in America, than as a favour of ſervice to the com- 
pany. It is true, that they had then about ſever 
teen millions of pounds of tea in their ware-houſes 
but though this appeared an immenſe * : 
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It appears that the company was not itſelf quite 
ſatisfied as to the utility of this meaſure, and accord- 
ingly confulted ſome of the moſt eminent perſons in 
the tea trade upon the ſubject. By ſome of the 
moſt intelligent of theſe it was repreſented, as the 


wildeſt ſcheme that could be imagined, and the moſt _ 


remote from affording the relief which they wanted. 
That even ſuppoſing it attended with all the ſucceſs 
of which it was poſhbly capable, the returns would 
be too flow and too precarious, to ſupply in any 
= the company's preſent exigencies in point of 
caſh ; that on the other hand it would certainly be 
offering the greateſt injury to the merchants, who 
were their eſtabliſhed and never-failing cuſtomers ; 


who purchaſed their teas at all riſks, and paid vaſt 


ſums of money at ſtated times independent of them. 
Certain meaſures were alſo propoſed, relative to the 


holding of two public fales within pe diſtances - 
u 


of time, by which the company would not only diſ- 
poſe of all its teas, but would receive, as they ſu 

poſed, by the firſt payment, at the end only of five 
months, no leſs than 1,200,000. in caſh : a ſum ſo 
confiderable, and to be paid in ſo ſhort a time, that 
it would probably enable them to refrain from the 
fatal loan, which they were negociating with the 
public. The firſt meaſure, being a favourite with 


government, - was adopted, notwithſtanding theſe 
reaſons and propoſals. 


If ſuch were the opinions formed upon this ſcheme 
at home, it was univerſally conſidered in the colo- 
nies, as calculated merely to circumvent them into 
a compliance with the revenue law, and thereby 
open the door to an unlimited taxation. For it was 
caſily ſeen, that if the tea was once landed and in 


P the 
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thoſe who were not verſed in the ſtate of the trade, 1773. 
it was ſaid, in reality to be only equal to about two 


years ufual conſumption, and it was always intend- 
ed to have a year's ſtock in hand. 
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particular 
cauſes 
which 
operated 
in render- 
ing that 
meaſure 
more ge- 
nerally 
obnoxi- 
on. 
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the cuſtody of the conſignees, no aſſociations, nor 
other meaſures, would be ſufficient to prevent its 
ſale and conſumption ; and nobody could pretend to 
imagine, that when taxation was eſtabliſhed in one 
inſtance, it would reſtrain itſelf in others. Beſides 
that all the-dealers both legal and clandeſtine, who 
as tea is an article of ſuch general conſumption in 
America, were extremely powerful, ſaw their trade 
taken at once out of their hands. They ſuppoſed it 


would all fall into the hands of the company's con- 


ſignees, to whom they muſt become in a great 
meaſure dependent, if they could hope to trade at 
all. The Eaſt India company by the late __— 
tions was brought entirely under the direction of go- 
vernment. The conſignees were of courſe ſuch as 
favoured adminiſtration, and for that reaſon the moſt 
unpopular people in America. Particularly at Boſ- 
ton, they were of the family and neareſt connections 
of thoſe gentlemen, whoſe letters as we have ob- 
ſerved, had at that time kindled ſuch prodigious 
heats and animoſities among the people. It was at 
an unlucky time that they thought they ſaw a mo- 


nopoly formed in favour of the moſt obnoxious 


perſons, and that too for the purpoſe of confirming 
an odious tax. The ſame ſpirit ſeemed to run 
like wildfire throughout the colonies, and without 
any apparent previous concert, it was every where 
determined, to prevent the landing of the teas at 
all events. 


At the ſame time, The Eaſt-India company be- 
came ſo exceedingly odious to the people, that a 
mere oppoſition to her intereſts, abſtracted from all 
other cauſes, would have embarfaſſed any meaſure 


that was undertaken in her favour, The colonilts 


ſaid, that ſhe was quitting her uſual line of conduct, 
and wantonly becoming the inſtrument of giving 
efficacy to a law which they deteſted : thereby in- 
volving them, as they affirmed, in the preſent dan- 
gerous dilemma, either of ſubmiſſion to the _ 

bliſh- 


places (and in ſome, at the peril of life as well as 


tions were paſled, extremely derogatory with reſpe 
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pliſnment of a precedent which they deemed fatal to 1773. 
their liberties, or of bringing matters to a criſis 
which they dreaded, by adopting the only means 

that ſeemed left to prevent its execution. 


As the time approached when the arrival of tlie Reſolu- 
tea ſhips for the execution of the new plan was ex- tions uni- 
pected, the people aſſembled at different places in e. 
great bodies, and began to take ſuch meaſures as into to 


ſeemed moſt effectual to prevent the landing of their prevent 


cargoes. The tea conſignees, who had been ap- the land- 


pointed by the E. I. company, were obliged in moſt the _ 
property) to relinquiſh their appointments, and to 

enter into public engagements not to act in that 
capacity. Committees were appointed by the peo- Commit- 
ple in different towns and provinces, whom they tees ap- 
armed with ſuch powers as they ſuppoſed themſelves Pointed. 


enabled to beſtow. They were authorized to inſpect 


merchants books, to propoſe teſts, to puniſh thoſe 
whom they conſidered as contumacious, by the dan- 
gerous proſecution of declaring them enemies to 
their country, and of :flembling the people when 
they thought neceſſary. In a word, their powers 
were as indefinite, as the authority under which 
they acted. 3 | 


In the tumultuous aſſemblies which were fre. Tumul- 


f n * 
quently held upon this occaſion, numberleſs _ 3 


1 b f the 
to the authority of the ſupreme legiſlature. Inflam- ae 


matory hand- bills, and other ſeditious papers were in diffe- 
continually publiſhed ; nor were the conductors of rent colo- 
news- papers, nor the writers of various pamphlets, . 
much more guarded in their conduct, or temperate 
in their manner. Even at Philadelphia, which had 
been ſo long celebrated, for the excellency of its 
wlice and government, and temperate manners of 
its inhabitants, printed papers were diſperſed, warn- 
ing the pilots on the river Delaware, not to conduct 

| any 
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any of theſe tea ſhips into their harbour, which were 
only ſent for the purpoſe of enſlaving and poiſoning 
all the Americans; at the ſame time, giving them 
plainly to underſtand it was expected, that they 
would apply their knowledge of the river, under 
th: colour of their profeſſion, in ſuch. a manner, 


as Huld effectually ſecure their country from fo 


yr ament a danger. At New-York, in a ſimilar 
p:il:cation, thoſe ſhips are ſaid to be loaden with 
the fetters which had been farged for them in Great- 
Eritain, and every vengeance is denounced againſt 


all perſons, who dare in any manner contribute to 


'Fhree 
ſhips la- 
den with 
tea arrive 
2t Boſton, 


the introduction of thoſe chains. All the colonies 
ſeemed to have inſtantly united in this point, 


The town of Boſton, which had been ſo long 


obnoxious to government, was the ſcene of the firit 
outrage. Three ſhips laden with tea, having arriv. 
ed in that port, the captains were terrified into a 
conceſſion, that if they were permitted by the con- 
ſignees, the board of cuſtoms, and the Fort of Caſtle 


William, they would return with their cargoes to 


Dec. 18. 


England. "Theſe promiſes could not be fulfilled; 
the conſignees refuſed to diſcharge the captains from 
the obligations under which they were chartered 
for the — of their cargoes; the cuſtom-houſe 
refuſed them clearance for their return: and the 
— to grant them a paſſport for clearing the 
ort. | | 


In this ſtate, it was eaſily ſeen by the people of 
the town, that the ſhips lying ſo near, the teas would 
be landed by degrees, notwithſtandipg any guard 
they could keep, or meaſures take to prevent it; 
and it was as well known, that if they were landed, 
nothing could prevent their being diſpoſed of, and 
thereby the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing the monopoly, 
and raiſing a revenue fulfilled. 'To prevent this 
dreadful conſequence, a number of armed men, 
under the diſguiſe of Mohawk Indians. e the 

| P*s 
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ſhips, and in a few hours diſcharged the whole car- 1773. 
goes of tea into the ſea, without doing any other 
damage, or offering any injury to the captains or 
crews. It was remarkable, that the government, Wen 
civil power, garriſon of Fort William, and armed _—_ 


f ö A thrown 
ſhips in the harbour, were totally inactive upon this into the 
occaſion. | - few 


Some ſmaller quantities of tea, met afterwards Similar 
with a ſimilar fate, at Boſton, and a few other 2urages 


places; but in general, the commiſſioners for the 0 cnn 
ale of that commodity, having been obliged to re- places; 
s IM linquiſh their employment, and no other perſons moſt af 
daring to receive the cargoes which were conſigned te 
to them, the maſters of the tea veſiels, from theſe ſhip's 
| Fig dcbliged 
g Wl circumſtances, as well as from a knowledge of dan- to um 
it ger, and the determined reſolution of the people, home 
ve WW readily complied with the terms which were pre- with 


a I ſcribed, of returning directly to England, without *Þcir 

n- I cntangling themſelves by any entry at the cuſtom- anche 
le houſes. - At New-York it was indeed landed under entire 
to MW the cannon of a man of war. But the government ſcheme 
I; chere were obliged to conſeyt to its being locked rendered 


m up from uſe. In South Carolina ſome was thrown ©'Y 


. wher 

ed into the river as at Boſton. 9 
uſe | 

the Such was the iſſue of this unfortunate ſcheme, 


the Some diſpoſition to theſe diſturbances was known 
pretty early ; but as their utmoſt extent was {till ' 
unknown, the mecting of parliament was deferred 
until after the holidays, the tranſactions of which, 
with reſpe& to American affairs, will more properly 
come under the head of our third chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


A ſummary account of all the American acte, paſſed in the Bri. 
tiſh parliament, from January 13, 177% to the 22d of 
June following. | 


Jan. 13. ſpeech from the throne at the opening of 
1774- this parliament, January 1 3th, 1774, contain- 
'Partia.. ed nothing very ſtriking. Buſineſs of common 
ment Occurences engroſſed the attention of the houſe, 
meets. until the American diſpatches arrived, March 7, 
which brought advice of the outrages committed 
Meſſage on board the tea ſhips at Boſton. This intelligence 
relative occaſioned a meſſage from the throne to both 
to the houſes, in which they were informed, that in conſe. 
trankac- fth ble practi rried on in 

{ons in quence of the unwarrantable practices carrie 
America, North America, and particularly of the violent and 
outrageous proceedings at the town and port of 
| Boſton, with a view of obſtructing the commerce 
| of this kingdom, and upon grounds and pretences 
F immediately ſubverſive of its conſtitution, it was 
thought fit to lay the whole matter before parlia- 

ment, | 


Ameri- This meſſage was attended with a great number 
en 8 of papers relating to the late tranſactions in the 
before the colonies, containing copies and extracts of letters 
Houſe, from the ſeveral governors ; from the commander 
of the forces ; from the admiral in Boſton harbour; 
from the conſignees of the tea at Boſton, to one o 
the ringleaders of the faction in that town, with 
votes and reſolves of the town of Boſton, previous 
to the landing of the tea, and narratives of the 
tranſactions which ſucceeded: that event, &c. &c.— 
They alſo contained details from the different 
governors, of all tranſactions relative to the teas, 
winch took place in their reſpective governments, 
from the firſt intelligence of their being ſhipped in 
England, to the dates of theſe letters, which were 

in number 109. 3 | 
As 
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As the ſame ſpirit pervaded the whole continent, 
ſo the ſame language, ſentiment, and manner, pre- 
vailed in all theſe written or printed pieces, whether 

- Wl circulated in the province of Maſſachuſet's, or in 
the other colonies. | 


The preſentment of the papers was accompanied 
with a comment upon them, and particularly thoſe 
that related to the tranſactions at Boſton, in which 
the conduct of the governor was deſcribed and ap- 
plauded, and that of the prevailing faction repre- 


he had taken every meaſure which prudence could 
ſuggeſt, or good policy juſtify, for the ſecurity of 
the Eaſt-India company's property, the ſafety of 
the confignees, and the preſerving of order and 
quiet in the town. ; 


That he had it undoubtedly in his power, by 
calling in the aſſiſtance of the naval force which was 
in the harbour, to have prevented the deſtruction 
of the tea; but as the leading men in Boſton had 
aways made great complaints of the interpoſition 
of the army and navy, and charged all diſturban- 
ces of every ſort to their account, he - with great 
prudence and temper, determined from the begin- 
ning to decline a meaſure, which would have been 
o irritating to the minds of the people; and might 
well have hoped, that by this confidence in their 


onduct, and truſt repoſed in the civil power, he 
with {ould have calmed their turbulence, and preſerved 
ious Wie public tranquillity. | 
the 


Thus, ſaid the miniſters, the people of Boſton 
ere fairly tried. They were left to their own con- 
teas, Mutt, and to the exerciſe of their judgment, and 
ents, Ne reſult has given the lie to their former profeſſions. 
ed in They are now without an excuſe; and all the 
overs of government within that province, are 
. Gut. 

It 


und inſufficient to prevent the moſt violent 
iges. | 


A 
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Com- 
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thereon. 


ſented in the moſt atrocious light. It was ſaid that 


Conduct 
of the 

governor 
applaud» 


ed 
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It was concluded upon the whole, that by an impar. 
tial review of the papers now before them, it would 
manifeſtly appear, that nothing could be done either 
by civil, military, or naval officers, to effectuate the 
re-eſtabliſhment of tranquility and order in that 
province, without additional parliamentary powers 
to give efficacy to their proceedings: 


That it was therefore incumbent on every mem- 
ber to weigh and conſider, with an attention ſuit- 
able to the great importance of the ſubject, the pur. 


port of the papers before them, and totally laying 


all prejudices aſide, to form his opinion upon the 


meaſures moſt eligible to be purſued, for ſupport- 


ing the ſupreme legiſlative authority, the dignity of 
parliament, and the great intereſts of the Britth 
Empire. This is in ſubſtance what was urged by 
miniſtry upon the ſubject when they preſented the 


papers. 


The ſpirit now raiſed againſt the Americans be- 
came as high and as ſtrong as could be deſired, 
both within and without the houſe. In this temper 
a motton was made for an addreſs to the throne, 
&« to return thanks for the meſſage, and the graci 
ous communication of the American papers, with 
an aſſurance that they would not fail to exett every 
means in their power, of effectually providing for 
objects ſo important to the general welfare, as main- 
taining the due execution of the laws, and ſecuring 
the juſt dependence of the colonies upon the crown 
and parliament of Great Britain.“ 


By the voting this addreſs miniſtry gained 3 
2 advantage than at firſt appeared, for the) 
ound by the diſpoſition of the houſe which ws 
ſtrongly againſt all retroſpect, that they would con 
fine themſelves to the mere mifbehaviour of the 
Americans. The violence of the Americans va 
public and unqueſtioned, and when the enquiry wa 

con 
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confined to that ground, it would be eaſy to carry 1774. 
any propoſition againſt them. It was of great con 
ſequence to the miniſter, that no part whatſoever 

of the weakneſs and diforderly ſtate of ſo many 

governments, ſhould be laid to the charge of thoſe 

who had for ſome years the entire direction of them 

in their hands. 


— 


As the ſtorm which was gathering againſt the Petition 
colonies would probably be directed againſt Maſſa- wane 
chuſet's Bay, Mr. Bollan, agent for the council of _—_ . 
that province, thought it neceſſary to preſent to the agent. 
houſe, by way of precaution, a petition defirin | 
that he might be permitted to lay before the houſe 
the acta regia of Queen Elizabeth and her ſucceſſors, 
for the ſecurity of the Planters, and their deſcen- 
dents, and the perpetual enjoyment of their hber- 
ties. Theſe documents he preſumed had never been 
laid before the houſe, nor had the colonies ever had 
an opportunity to aſcertain and defend theſe rights. 
be- MW This petition was received without difficulty, and 
ed, ordered to lie upon the table. 


me. The miniſter, after having moved that the King's Conditi- 

ac meſſage of the 7th of March ſhould be read, opened on of the 

with {MW his plan for reſtoration of peace, order, juſtice, and — 

very commerce in Maſſachuſct's Bay, by propoſing, ** 

for © that the town of Boſton ſhould be obliged to pay 
for the tea which had been deſtroyed in their 

port; alſo ſecurity to be» given in future, that 

** trade may be ſafely carried on, property protect- 

* ed, laws obeyed, and duties regularly paid. 

** Otherwiſe the puniſhment of a ſingle illegal ac 

* 18 no reformation.” It would be — pro- 

per to take away from Boſton the privilege of a port 

until his Majeſty ſhould be fatisfied in theſe parti- 

culars, and publicly declare in council, on a proper 

certificate of the good behaviour of the town, that 

he was ſo ſatisfied. —By this Boſton might certainly 

ſuffer. But ſhe ought to ſuffer ; and by this reſo« 


lation | 
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lution would ſuffer far leſs puniſhment than her 
delinquencies fully juſtified. For the was not 
wholly precluded Hom all ſupply. She was by this 
propoſition only to be virtually removed ſeventeen 
miles from the ſea, The duration of her puniſh- 
ment was entirely in her own power. For when 


ſhe ſhould diſcharge this juſt debt to the E. I. com- 


| pany which had been contracted by her own vio- 
lence, and given full aſſurances of obedience in 


future to the laws of trade and revenue ; there was 
no doubt, but that his Majeſty, to whom he pro- 
poſed to leave that power, would again open the 
port, and exerciſe that mercy which was agreeable 
to his royal diſpoſition ; whereupon leave was given 
to bring in a bill © for the immediate removal of the 


m“ officers concerned in the collection of the cuſtoms from 
* the town of Boſton in the province of the Mafſachu- 
* ſets Bay, in North America, and to diſcontinue the 


& landing and diſcharging, lading and ſhipping of 
« goods, wares, and merchandize at the ſaid town of 
„ Boſton, or within the harbour thercof.” 


At the firſt introduction it was received with very 
general applauſe. The equity of obliging a delin- 
quent town to make ſatisfaction for the diſorders 
which aroſe from their factious ſpirit, and negligent 


police, was ſo ſtriking, that many things which 


might appear exceptionable in the act were over- 
looked. The cry raiſed againſt the Americans, 
partly the natural effect of their own acts, and part- 
ly of the operations of government, was ſo ſtrong as 
nearly to overbear the moſt reſolute and determined 


in the oppoſition. Several of thoſe who had been 


Second 
Petition 
from Bol- 
lan refu- 


ied. 


moſt ſanguine favourers of the colonies now con- 
demned their behaviour ; and applauded the mea- 
ſure, as not only juſt, but lenient. 


But in the progreſs of the bill, oppoſition ſeemed 
to collect itſelf, and to take a more active part. 


Mr. Bollan, the agent of the council of —— 
| ct's 
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ſet's Bay, preſented a petition, defiring to be heard 1774. 
for the ſaid council, and in behalf of himſelf and 


other inhabitants in the town of Boſton. The houſe 
refuſed to receive the petition. It was ſaid, that 
the agent of the council was not agent for the cor- 
poration, . and no agent could be received from a 
body, corporate, except 'he were appointed by all 
the neceflary conſtituent parts of that body, Be- 


ſides, the council was fluctuating, and the body by 


which he was appointed could not be then actually 
exiſting. This vote of rejection was heavily cen- 
ſured. The oppoſition cried out at the inconſiſtency 
of the houſe, who but a few days ago received a 


petition from this very man in this very character; 


and now, only becauſe they chuſe to exert their 
power in acts of injuſtice and contradiction, totally 
refuſe to receive any thing from him, as not duly 
qualified. Were not the reaſons equally — . 
againſt receiving the firſt as the ſecond petition * 
But what, they afferted, made this conduct the 
more unneceſſary and outrageous, was, that at that 


time the houſe of lords were actually hearing Mr. 


Bollarr on his petition, as a perſon duly qualified, 


at their bar. Thus, ſaid they, this houſe is at once 
in contradiction to the other, and to itſelf, As to 
the reaſons given againſt his qualification, they are 
equally applicable to all American agents; none of 
whom are appointed as the miniſter now requires 
they ſhould be—and thus the houſe cuts off all com- 
munication between them and the colonies whom 
they are affecting by their acts. 


The bill paſſed the houſe on the 25th of March, paſſed, 


and was carried up to the lords, where it was like- Mar. 25. 


wife warmly debated, but as in the commons, it 
paſſed without a divition. It received the royal 
aſſent on the 41ſt of March. 


The diſpoſition to carry things to extremities 
with America was become very general; and as 
4 the 


1 
2 ————— — - . —— ö 
— _— = : 
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1774. the repeal of the ſtamp- act was much condemned by 

the miniſterial fide, and its authors greatly decried, 
they repoſed the higheſt confidence in the ſucceſs 
of meaſures of a contrary nature. 


The Boſton port bill formed only one part of the 
coercive plan propoſed by the miniſtry as the effec- 
tual method of bringing her to obedience. Others 
of a deeper and more extenſive nature were behind, 
and appeared in due time. Soon after a bill was 

April 15, brought in tor © the better regulating government 
A Bill for in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay.“ The pur- 
the better poſe of this bill was to alter the conſtitution of that 
* province as it ſtood upon the charter of King 

Gern. William; to take the whole executive power out 
ment of of the hands of the democratic part, and to veſt the 
Maſſa- nomination of counſellors, judges, and magiſtrates 
chuſet's of all kinds, including Sheriffs, in the crown, and 

"Y" in ſome caſes, in the King's governor, and all to be 

removeable at the pleaſure of the crown. 


| This bill paſſed by a prodigious majarity, after a 
May 2, debate which laſted with uncommon ſpirit for 
many hours, | 


The diſpoſition ſo prevalent in both houſes to 
ſtrong meaſures was highly favourable to the whole 
minilterial plan for reducing America to obedience, 
The good reception of the propoſal for changing the 
charter government of Maſſachuſet's Bay, encou- 
raged them to propoſe very ſoon after another bull, 
without which, it was ſaid, that the ſcheme would 
be entirely detective, In the committee on Ame- 
rican papers, it was crdered, that the chairman 
ſhould move for I:ave to bring in © a Bull for the 

Maſſa. © impartial adniniſtratiin of juſtice in the caſes of 
chuſet's ** perſuns que/tioned for any acts done by them in the 
Pay Bil. „ execution of the laws, or fer the ſuppreſſion of riots 
and tunuits in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay 

« in Nero England,” 
This 
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This bill provides, that in caſe any perſon is in- 1774. 
dicted in that province for murder, or any other 
capital offence, and that it ſhall appear to the gover- 
nor, that the fact was committed in the exerciſe or of the 
aid of magiſtracy, in ſuppreſſing tumults and riots, bill. 
and that it ſhall appear to the governor, that a fair 
trial cannot be had in the province, he ſhall ſend 
the perſon ſo indicted, &c. to any other colony, or 
to Great Britain, to be tried. The charges on 
both ſides to be borne out of the cuſtoms. This 
act to continue for four years. 


The debate on this bill was even more warm than 
on the former, and the publications of the time 
quote an old member who is rarely in oppoſition, 
as having ended his ſpeech with theſe remarkable 
words: “ I will now take my leave of the whole 
„plan, -you will commence your ruin from this day. 
« am ſorry to ſay, that not only the houſe has fallen 
« into the error, but the people approve of the mea- 
* ſure, —The people, I am ſorry to ſay it, are miſled. 


, But a ſhort time will prove the evil tendency of 
' * this Bill. If ever there was a nation running 


headlong to its ruin, it is this.“ 


0 The bill paſſed the houſe on the ſixth of May, ged. 6 
e nnd being carried up to the houſe of peers, occa- | wg 
- ſoned warm debates upon the ſame principles upon 

e which it was diſcuſſed in the houſe of commons, 

. Ihe lords of the minority entered on this, as on 

1, WW the former bill, a very ſtrong proteſt. 


e The ſeſſion was drawing near to the uſual time of / 
in rnceſs; and the greateſt number of the members, 

ſuigued with a long attendance on the American 

bills, were retired into the country, In this ſitua» 

tion, a bill which has engaged a great deal of the Quebec 
public attention was brought into the houſe of lords: brought 

* The bill for making more effetual proviſion for the in. 

* province of Quebec in North America, 


The 
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bill. 
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The principle objects of this bill, were to aſcer. 
tain the limits of that province, which were extend. 
ed far beyond what had been ſettled as ſuch by the 
King's proclamation of 1763. To form a lepiſla. 
tive council for all the affairs of that province, ex. 
cept taxation, which council ſhould be appointed by 
the crown, the office to be held during pleaſure; 
and his Majeſty's Canadian Roman catholic ſubjeg; 
were entitled to a place in it. To eſtabliſh the 
French laws, and a trial without jury, in civil 


_ caſes, and the Engliſh laws, with a trial by jury, in 
_ criminal. To ſecure to the Roman catholic clergy, 


June 8th. 


except the Regulars, the legal enjoyment of their 
eſtates, and of their tythes from all who are of 


their own religion. Theſe were the chief objet 
of the act; but the bill received in the courſe of 
the debates (which were warm) many amendments, 


ſo as to change it very greatly from the ſtate in 
which it came down from the Houſe of Lords; 


but the ground-work remained the ſame.—lt paſſed 
without a diviſion. | 


The ſeffion had now ſtretched far into the ſum. 
mer. The bulineſs of it had been of as much im- 
portance as that, perhaps, of any ſeſſion, ſince the 
revolution. Great changes had been made in the 
economy of ſome of the colonies, which were 
thought foundations for changes of a like nature 
in others; and the moſt ſanguine expectations were 
entertained by the miniſtry, that when parliament 
had ſhewn ſo determined a reſolution, and the ad- 
vocates for the colonies had appeared ſo very little able 
to protect them, the ſubmiſſion throughout America 
would be immediate; and complete obedience and 
tranquillity would be ſecured in future. The 


triumphs and mutual congratulations of all who 


ſupported theſe meaſures within doors and without, 
were unuſually great. The ſpeech from the throne 
at the end of the ſeſſion expreſſed ſimilar ſentiments. 


His Majeſty told the parliament, 
c That 
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« That he had obſerved with the utmoſt ſatis- 1774. 
faction, the many eminent proofs they had given of WY 


their zealous and prudent attention to the public, 
during the courſe of this very intereſting ſeſſion of 
parliament.” Then, after mentioning with ap- 


plauſe their proceedings relative to the gold coin, 


« (That the bill which they had prepared for the 
government of Quebec, and to which he had then 
given his aſſent, was founded on the cleareſt prin- 
ciples of juſtice and humanity ; and would, he 
doubted not, have the beſt effects in quieting the 
minds and promoting the happineſs of his Canadian 
ſubjects. That he had long ſeen with concern a 
dangerous ſpirit of reſiſtance to his government 
and the execution of the laws prevailing in the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſett's Bay. It proceeded at length 
to ſuch an extremity, as to render their immediate in- 


terpoſition neceſſary, and they had accordingly made 


proviſion as well for the ſuppreſſion of the preſent 
diſorders, as for the prevention of the like in fu- 
ture.“ And concludes, „With recommending 
the fame zeal for the public welfare, which had diſ- 


unguiſhed all their proceedings in this ſeſſion of 


parliament.“ 
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CHAP. Iv. 


PView of affairs in the Colonies, in the zear 17 74 ; ſhewing 
| the general ect and operation of the late laws, &c. 


HE penal laws, which we ſaw paſſed, in the 
laſt ſeſſion of the laſt parliament, relative to 
the colony of Maſlachuſett's Bay, and which were 
intended to operate both as a chaſtiſcment for paſt, 
and a preventative of future miſdemeanours in that 
province, were unfortunately productive of effect 


very different from thoſe which the ſanguine pro- 


moters of thoſe bills had hoped, and which admini- 
ſtration had held out to the nation. Other pur- 


poſes were expected from them beſides puniſhment 


and prevention. It was expected, that the ſhutting 
up of the port of Boſton would have been naturally 
a gratification to the neighbouring towns, from the 
great benefits which would accrue to them, by the 
ſplitting and removing its commerce ; and that this 
would prove a fruitful ſource of jealouſy and diſ- 
union. within the province. It was alſo thought, 
that the particular puniſhment of that province 
would not only operate as an example of terror to 


the other colonies, but that from the ſelfiſhneſs and 


malignity ineident to mankind, as well as from their 
common jealouſies, they would quietly reſign it to 
its fate, and enjoy with pleaſure any benefits they 
could derive from its misfortunes. Thus it was 


hoped, that beſides their dire& operation, thele 


bills would eventually prove a means of diſſolving 
that band of union, which ſeemed of late tov 


much to prevail amongſt the colonies. 


The act called the Military Bill, which accom- 
panied theſe laws, and which was formed to ſup- 
port and encourage the ſoldiery in beating down 
all poſſible reſiſtance to the other act, it was imagin- 
ed, would complcat the deſign, and bring the colo- 

; nies 
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perfection of this plan of terrors, puniſhments and 
regulations, and of the large force by ſea and land 
(as it was then thought) which was ſent to ſtrengthen 
the hands of government, adminiſtration repoſed 
in the moſt perfect ſecurity ; and ended the ſeſſion 
in the moſt triumphant manner, and with the mu- 
tual congratulations of all concerned in thoſe acts, 
which we have deſcribed in our 3d chapter. 


different. The neighbouring towns diſdained every 
idea of profiting in any degree by the misfortunes 
of their friends in Boſton. The people of the pro- 
vince, inſtead of being ſhaken by the coercive means 
which were uſed for their ſubjugation, joined the 
more firmly together to brave the ſtorm; and ſeeing 
that their ancient conſtitution was deſtroyed, and 
that it was determined to deprive them of thoſe 
je Wl rights, which they had ever been taught to revere 
is as ſacred, and to deem more valuable than lite itſelf, 
. they determined at all events to preſerve them, or 
t, do periſh in the common ruin, In the ſame manner, 
ce che other colonies, inſtead of abandoning, clung the 
to I cloſer to their devoted filter as the danger increaſed ; 
ad and their affection and ſympathy ſeemed to riſe in 
ir proportion to her misfortunes and ſufferings. 


ev In a word, theſe bills, (as had been too truly fore- 
„as cold by their oppoſers at home) inſtead of anſwering 
eſe the purpoſes for which they were intended, ſpread 
ing I © general alarm from one end to the other of the 


too continent, and became the cement of a ſtrict and 


cloſe union between all the old colonies. They 
hid it was now viſible, that charters, grants, and 
eltabliſned uſages, were no longer a protection or 
defence; that all rights, immunities, and civil ſe- 
curities, mult vanith at the breath of an act of par- 
Lament. They were all ſenſible, that they had 
been guilty, in a greater or leſſer degree, ot thoſe 

R un- 


nies to a perfect ſubmiſſion. In confidence of the 
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The event, in all theſe caſes, was however very 
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VV Boſton; they believed, that vengeance, tho' de- 
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1774. unpardonable ſins which had drawn down fire upon 


layed, was not remitted: and that all the mercy, 
the moſt favoured or the leaſt culpable could ex- 
pect, was to be the laſt that would be devoured. 


In the laſt ſeſſion, the miniſter had announced in 
the Houſe of Commons, the appointment of General 
Gage to the government of the province of Maſla- 
chuſet's Bay, and to the command in chief of the 
army in North America. As this gentleman had 
borne ſeveral commands with reputation in that part 

of the world; had lived many years there, and had 
ſufficient opportunities of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the people, and was beſides well ap- 
proved of by them, great hopes were formed of the 
happy effects which would have reſulted from his 
adminiſtration ; and it is little to be doubted, if his 
appointment had been at a happier time, and his 
government free from the neceſſity of enforcing 
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meaſures which were generally odious to the peo- 0 
ple, but theſe expectations would have been an- 
{wered.  * 

M 


The jealouſy and ill blood between the governors e 

and governed in the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, 0 

which we in the preceding chapter have taken no- IU jo 

tice of, had ever ſince continued. The Houſe of G. 
Repreſentatives had preſented a petition and remon- the 

\mpeach- ſtrance to the Governor, early in the ſpring, for br. 
ment of the removal of Peter Oliver, Eſq; Chief Juſtice of I Me 
ad Oli- the Superior Court of judicature, from his office; I Un 
; this requeſt not being complied with, they exhi- I Va 
bited articles of impeachment againſt him, of high N au 

crimes and miſdemeanors, in their own name and IM Th. 

that of tlie province, whicls they carried up to the I Me 
Council-board, and gave the governor notice toe 

attend as judge upon the trial. The charge againſt W' 

the Chief juſtice was, the betraying of his trult, JW '"t 

and of the chartered rights of the province, by A 

ac- 
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the province, and their unanimity, even in this 
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accepting a ſalary from the crown, in conſideration 1774. 
of his official ſervices, .inſtead of the cuſtomary A 
grant from the Houſe of Repreſentatives. The reſo- 
lution for carrying up this impeachment was car- 
ried by a majority of 92 to 8; from whence ſome 
judgment may be formed of the general temper of 


pl 
2 


ſtrong and extraordinary meaſure. | 


The Governor refuſed to receive the articles, Aſſenibl; 

and totally diſclaimed all authority in himſelf and 9 Maffa- 
: 5 8 f chuſett's 

the Council to act as a judicatory, for the trial of var os 
any crimes or miſdemeanors whatever. The Houſe {g1yeg. 
of Repreſentatives, far from giving up the matter, 
only changed their mode ot attack; Sd the Gover- 
nor finding that they would perfiſt in a proſecution 
under ſome. form or other, and that every new 
attempt would only ſerve to involve things in ſtill 
greater difficulty, or at leaſt to 1ycreaſe the animoſity, 
thought it neceſſary, at the concluſion of the month 
of March, to diflolve the Aſſembly. 


Such was the ſtate of things in the- province of May 13, 
Maſſachuſet's Bay, when Gen. Gage arrived in his 1774. 
government. The hopes that might have been ma 
tormed upon a change of adminiſtration, and the nn pra 
joy that generally attends the coming of a new Boſtos. 
Governor, were, however, nipped in the bud, by 
the arrival juſt before of a ſhip from London, which 
brought a copy of the Boſton Port Bill; and a Town 
Meeting was fitting to conſider of it, at the very Great 
time he arrived in the harbour. As this fatal news conſter- 
was totally unexpected, the conſternation which it nation on 
cauſed among all orders of people was incxpreſſible. BU 
lie firſt meaſure was the holding of the Town- ton = 
Meeting we have mentioned, at which reſolutions bill. . 
vere paſſed, and ordered to be immediately tranſ- 
mtted to the other colonies, inviting them to enter 
"to an agreement to ſtop all imports and exports to 
ad from Great-Britain and Ircland, and every part 

ol 
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of the Weſt-Indies, until the a& was repealed, as 
the only means (they faid) that were leit for the 


. falvation of North America and her liberties. They 


beſides expatiated on the impolicy, injuſtice, inhu- 
manity, and cruelty of the act, and appealed from 


1t to God and the world. 


In the mean time, copies of the act were mul- 
tiplied with incredible expedition, and diſpatched 
to every part of the continent with celerity. Theſe 
had the effect which the poets aſcribe to the Furies' 
torch, they ſet the countries in a flame through 
which they paſſed. At Boſton and New York, the 
populace had copies of the bill printed upon mourn- 
ing paper with a black border, which they cried 


about the ſtreets under the title of a barbarous, 


cruel, bloody, and inhuman murder. In other 


places, great bodies of the people were called toge- 
ther by public advertiſement, and the obnoxious 
law burned with great ſolemnity. 


There was, however, a very ſurpriſing mixture 
of ſobriety with this fury; and a degree of mode- 
ration was blended with the exceſs into which the 
people were hurricd. 


This extraordinary combuſtion in the minds of 
all ranks of the people did not prevent the Gover- 
nor's being received with the uſual honours at 
Boſton. The new Aſſembly of the province met of 
courſe 2 few days after, the Council, for the laſt 
time, being choſen according to their charter. The 
Governor at their meeting laid nothing more before 
them than the common buſineſs of the province; 
but gave them notice of their removal to the town 
of Salem, cn the firſt of June, in purſuance of the 
late act of parliament. The Aſſembly, to evade 
this meaſure, were hurrying through the neceſlary 
buſineſs of the ſupplies with the greateſt expedition, 
that they might then adjourn themſelves to ſuch 


time 


* 
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time as they thought proper; but the Governor 1774. 
having obtained ſome intelligence of their intention. 
adjourned them unexpectedly to the 7th of June, 
then to meet at Salem. Previous to this adjourn- 
nent, they had preſented a petition to the Gover-. 
nor, for appointing a day of general prayer and 
faſting, which he did not think proper to comply with. 


In the mean time, Provincial or Town. meetings p 
. . . . rovin- 
were held in every part of the continent; in which, cal and 
tho! ſome were much more temperate than others, town 
| they all concurred-in expreſling the greateſt diſap- meetings. 
| probation of the meaſures which were purſued 
againſt Boſton, an abhorrence of the new act, and 
| a condemnation of the principles on which it was 
: founded; with a reſolution to oppoſe its effects in 
r every manner, and to ſupport their diſtreſſed bre- 


thren, who were to be the immediate victims. 


The Houſe of Burgeſſes, of the province of Vir- 

ginia, appointed the 1ſt of June, the day on which 

e the Boſton Port Bill took place, to be ſet apart for 
2 faſting, prayer, and humiliation, to implore the 
e Divine interpoſition, to avert the heavy calamity 
which threatened deſtruction to their civil rights, 

with the evils of a civil war ; and to give one heart 

of ind one mind to the people, firmly to oppoſe every 
r- Wl injury to the American rights. This example was 
at either followed, or a ſimilar reſolution adopted, 
of MW almoſt every where, and the firſt of June became a 


alt general day of prayer and humiliation throughout 
he the continent. | 


ce; This meaſure, however, procured the immediate g 
wn I ditfolution of the Aſſembly of V irginia ; but before of Vir 3 
the MW their ſeparation, an aſſociation was entered into and nia aill- 
ade Wl igned by 89 of the members, in which they de- ved. 

ary WW clared, that an attack made upon one colony, to 

ion, compel ſubmiſſion to arbitrary taxes, was an attack 

uch on all Britiſh America, and threatened ruin to the 


rights 
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rights of all, unleſs the united wiſdom of the whole 
was applied in prevention. They therefore recom. 
mended to the committee of correſpondence, to 
communicate with the ſeveral committees of the 
other provinces, on the expediency of appointing 
deputies from the different colonies, to meet an- 
nually in General Congreſs, and to deliberate on 
thoſe general meaſures, which the united intereſts 
of America might, from time to time, render neceſ- 
ſary. They concluded with a declaration, that 
a tender regard for the intereſts of their fellow- 
ſubjects the merchants and manufacturers of Great. 
Britain, prevented them from going further at that 
time. 


At. Philadelphia, about zoo of the inhabitants 
immediately met, and appointed a committee to 
write to the town of Boſton. Their letter was tem- 
perate, but firm. They acknowledged the difhculty 
of offering advice upon that fad occaſion ; wiſhed 
firſt to have the ſenſe of the province in general ; 
obſerved that all lenient applications for obtaining 
redreſs ſhould be tried before recourſe was had to 


_ extremities; that it might perhaps be right to take 


the ſenſe of a General Congreſs, before the deſpe- 
rate meaſure of putting an entire {top to commerce 
was adopted; and that it might be right, at any 
rate, to reſerve that meaſure as the laſt reſource, 
when all other means had failed. They obſerved, 
that if the making of reſtitution to the Eaſt India 
Company for their teas, would put an end to the 
unhappy controverſy, and leave the people of Boſton 
upon -their ancient footing of conſtitutional liberty, 
it could not admit of a moment's doubt what part 
they ſhould act ; but it was not the value of the tea, 
it was the indefeaſible right of giving and granting 
their own money, a right from which they could 
never recede, that was now the matter in conſide: 


ration. 


A Town 
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A Town-meeting was alſo held at New-York, and 1774. 
2 committee of correſpondence appointed; hut they Yo 
were as yet, in general, very temperate in their Ne- 
conduct; and Government had a much ſtronger Vork. 
intereſt in that colony-than in any other. The caſe 


was far different at Annapolis in Maryland, where 
the people of that city, though under a proprietary 
government, exceeded the other colonies in the vio- 
lence of their reſolutions z one of which was to pre- 


vent the carrying on of any ſuits in the courts of 


the province for the debts which were owing from 
them in Great Britain. This reſolution, - however, 
was neither adopted. nor confirmed by the Provin- 
cial meeting which was held ſoon after; nor was it 
any where carried into practice. 


In general, as might have been expected in ach 
great commercial countries, the propofal for ſnuttin 
up the ports (former reſolutions of this kind having 
been much abuſed for the private gain of indivi- 
duals) was received with great ſeriouſneſs, heſita- 
tion, and coldneſs; and contrdered as the laſt deſ- 
perate reſort, when all other means of redreſs ſnould 
tal. In other reſpects, upon the arrival of the news 
from Boſton, moderation was little thought of any 
where, and the behaviour of the people was nearly 
ſimilar in all places. At the numberleſs* public 
meetings which were held upon that occaſion, 
tiroughout the continent, they paſſed every reſolu- 
tion, and adopted every meaſure they could for the 
preſent think of, to ſhew their utmoſt deteſtation of 
tie Boſton Port 'Bill, and to expreſs their determi- 
nation of oppoling its effects in every poſſible manner. 


In this ſtate of general diſſatisfaction, complaint, a qgref: 
and oppoſition, General Gage had the temporary from gen- 
latisfaction of receiving an addreſs of congratula- tlemen, 
tion, ſigned by 127 gentlemen, merchants and inha- X© 


bitants of Boſton, who were either the beſt addict- 


the 


« to government, the moſt moderate, or to whom governor. 
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the preſent meaſures ſeemed the leaſt obnoxious, 
Beſides the compliments cuſtomary upon theſe occa- 
fions, a declaration of the ſtrong hopes which they 
had founded upon the General's public and private 
character, and a'diſavowal, as to themſelves, of all 
lawleſs violences, they lamented, that a diſcretion- 


ary power was not lodged in his hands, to reſtore 


trade to its former courſe, immediately, upon the 
terms of the late law being fully complied with ; 
and ſhewed, that as the act ſtood at preſent, not- 
withſtanding the moſt immediate compliance, fo 
much time would be loſt, before his favourable ac- 
count of their conduct could reach the King and 
Council, and produce the withed for effect, as would 
involve them in unſpeakable miſery, and they feared 
in total ruin. 


A few days after, an addreſs from the Council 
was preſented to the Governor, which contained 
ſome very ſevere reflections on his two immediate 
— to whoſe machinations, both in concert 
and a part, that body attributed the origin and pro- 
greſs of the diſunion between Great-Britain and 
her .colonies, and all the calamities that afflicted 
that province, They declared, that the people 
claimed no more than the rights of Engliſhmen, 
without diminution or abridgment ; and theſe, as 
it was the indiſpenſable duty of that board, ſo it 
ſhould be their conſtant endeavour to maintain, to 
the utmoſt of their power, in perfect conſiſtence, 
however, with the trueſt loyalty to the crown, the 
juſt prerogatives of which they would ever be zeal- 
ous to ſupport. 


This addreſs was rejected by the Governor, who 
would not ſuffer the chairmfin of the committee to 
proceed any further, when he had read the part 
which reflected on his predeceſſors. He afterwards 
returned an anſwer to the Council in writing, n 


which he informed them, that he could not receive 
al 
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an addreſs which contained indecent reffections on 1774. 
his predeceſſors, who had been tried and honour. 
ably acquitted by the Privy Council, and their con- 

duct approved by the King. That he conſidered 

the addreſs as an inſult upon his Majeſty, and the 

Lords of his Privy Council, and an affront to him- 

ſelt. 


The Houſe of Repreſentatives, upon their meet- Tranſac- 
ing at Salem, paſled a reſolution, in which they de- amo * 
clared the expediency of a general meeting of com- fe 
mittees from the ſeveral colonies, and ſpecified the be 
purpoſes which rendered ſuch meeting neceſſary. tives at 
By another they appointed five gentlemen, of thoſe Salem. 
who had been moſt remarkable in oppoſition, as a 
committee to repreſent that province. And by a 
third, they voted the ſum of 5ool. to the ſaid com- 
mittee, to enable them to diſcharge the important 
truſt to which they were appointed, 


| As neither this appointment, nor diſpoſal of tlie 
o- public money, could be at all agreeable to the Go- 
ad MW vernor, he accordingly refuſed his concurrence to 
ed the latter; upon which the aſſembly paſſed a reſo- 
ple lution, to recommend to the ſeveral towns and diſ- 
en, tricts within the province, to raiſe the ſaid 5ool. by 
as Wl <quitable proportions, according to the laſt provin- 


oit cial tax. A recommendation, which, at preſent, 
to had all the force of a law. 


The Aſſembly foreſeeing that their diſſolution was 
at hand, were determined to give the people a pub- 
lie teſtimony of their opinions, and under the title 
of recommendations to preſcribe rules for their con- 
duct, which they knew would be more punctually 
complied with, than the poſitive injunctions of laws. 
They accordingly paſſed a declaratory reſolution, 
expreſſive of their ſenſe of the ſtate of public affairs, 
and of the deſigns of government, in which they 
advanced, that they, with the other American co- 

8 


lonies, 
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lonies, had long been ſtruggling under the heavy 
utiful petitions for 

the redreſs of intolerable grievances had not only 


hand of power ; and that their c 


been diſregarded, but that the deſign totally to al. 


ter the free conſtitution and civil government in 


Britiſh America, to eſtabliſh arbitrary governments, 
and to reduce the inhabitants to ſlavery, appeared 
more and more to be fixed and determined. They 
then recommended in the ſtrongeſt terms to the 
inhabitants of the province, totally to renounce the 
conſumption of India teas, and, as far as in them 


lay, to diſcontinue the uſe of all goods imported 


from the Eaſt-Indies and Great-Britain, until the 


public grievances of America ſhould be radically 


The aſ- 
ſembly 
ditto] ved. 


and totally redreſſed. And the more fully to carry 


this eſſential purpoſe into effect, it was ſtrongly re- 


commended, that they ſhould give every poſſible 
encouragement to the manutaQures of America. 


Though the committee, that was appointed to 
conduct this buſineſs, endeavoured to carry it on 
with the greateſt privacy, the Governor, notwith- 


ſtanding, obtained ſome intelligence of it, and on 


the very day upon which they made their report, 
he ſent his Secretary to pronounce their immediate 
diſſolution. The Secretary, upon his arrival, find- 
ing the door locked, ſent the Houſe-meſſenger to 
acquaint the Speaker, that he had a meſlage from 
the Governor, and deſired admittance to deliver it. 
The Speaker, in ſome time, returned for anſwer, 
that he had acquainted the Houſe with the meſſage, 
which he had received, and that their orders werc 
to keep the door faſt. Upon this refuſal of admit: 
tance the Secretary cauſed proclamation to be made 
upon the ſtairs, of the diſſolution of the General 
Aſſembly. Such was the iſſue of the final conteſt 
between the Governor of Maſſachuſett's Bay, and 
the laſt Aſſembly which was holden in that province, 
upon the principles of its charter. = 


Sy (= 1 r 
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The day after the diſſolution of the Aſſembly, a 1774. 
moſt pathetic, but at the ſame time firm and manly 
addreſs, was preſented from the merchants and free- A ,,.... 
holders of the town of Salem ta the Governor. from the 
We cannot forget, that this town was now become town of 
the temporary capital of the province, in the place Salem. 


of Boſton; and that the General Aſſembly, the 
Courts of Juſtice, the Cuſtom-houſe, and, ſo far as 
it could be done by power, the trade of that were 
removed thither ; ſo that they were already in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a principal ſhare of thoſe ſpoils, which it 
was ſuppoſed would have effectually influenced the 
conduct of that people, and thereby have bred ſuch 
incurable envy, jealouſy and animoſity, between the 
gainers and ſufferers, that the refractory capital find- 
ing herſelf abandoned, and being left one to ru- 
minate upon her forlorn ſituation, would ſoon be 
reclaimed, and brought to as full a ſenſe of her duty, 
as of her puniſhment. 


Whether this opinion was founded upon a tho- 
rough knowledge of human nature in general, or 
took its riſe from particular inſtances, which were 
extended in ſpeculation to the whole, may perhaps, 
in a certain degree, be determined from the follow- 
ing generous ſentiments of the inhabitants of Salem. 
They ſay, We are deeply affficted with a ſenſe of 
our public calamities; but the miſeries that are now 
rapidly haſtening on our brethren in the capital of 
the province, greatly excite our commulſeration 
and we hope your Excellency will uſe your endea- 
rours to prevent a further accumulation of evils on 
that already ſorely diſtreſſed people.” —“ By ſhut- 
ting up the port of Boſton, ſome imagine that the 
courſe of trade may be turned hither, and to our 
denefit ; but nature, in the formation of our har- 
bour, forbids our becoming rivals in commerce with 
that convenient mart. And were it otherwiſe, we 
muſt be dead to every idea of juſtice, loſt to all 
celings of humanity, could we indulge one thought 

to 
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ruin of our ſuffering neighbours.” 


This whole addreſs is remarkable for the pro- 
priety with which it is conducted, and the juſtneſs 
of its ſentiments. They treat the governor with the 
higheſt reſpect, and hope much from his general 
character, as well as from his conduct in a former 
government; they expreſs the ſtrongeſt attachment 


to the mother country, the deepeſt concern for the 


preſent unhappy troubles, and the moſt fervent 
wiſhes for a ſpeedy and happy reconciliation, to ob- 
tain which, they are willing to ſacrifice every thing, 
compatible with the ſafety of Britiſh ſubjects. 


The general had formed conſiderable hopes upon 
the conduct of the merchants ; who he expected 
would have entered into the ſpirit of the late law, 
and by removing their commerce along with the 
Cuſtom-houſe to Salem, have thereby the ſooner 
induced the capital to the compliances which were 
withed by government. In theſe expeQations he 
was diſappointed. It is probable, that the mer- 
chants thought it fit and neceſſary to keep fair with 
government, and in general diſapproved of all vio- 
lences ; but it ſeems evident, that they did not 
enter heartily into the new meaſures. It ſeems alfo 
probable, that he believed the friends of the ſyſtem 
of government now adopted, to be ſtronger and more 
numerous than they really were. An experiment 
was however made, which ſet this matter in a clear 
light. The friends of government attended a town- 
meeting at Boſton, and attempted to pals refolutions 
tor the payment of the tea, and for diſſolving the 
committee of correſpondence; but they found them- 
ſelves loſt in a prodigious majority; and had no 
other reſource, than the drawing up of a proteſt 
againſt the proceedings of that aſſembly. 


In 
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In the mean time, rough-draughts of the two 15974. 
remaining bills relative to the province of Mafſa- rv 


chuſett's Bay, as well as of that for quartering the 
troops in America, all of which were in agitation 
in England, at the time that the laſt ſhips failed 


from thence, were received, and immediately circu- 


colonies. Even thoſe who were moderate, or ſeem- 


tions. Liberal contributions for the relief of their 
diſtreſſed brethren in Boſton, were every where 
recommended, and ſoon reduced into practice. 
Numberleſs letters were written from towns, dif- 
tricts, and provinces, to the people of Boſton, in. 
which, beſides every expreſſion of ſympathy and 
tenderneſs, they were highly flattered for their paſt 
c conduct, and ſtrongly exhorted to a perſeverance 


-in that virtue, which brought on their ſufferings. 
th ; 

0- The people of America at this time, with reſpe& 
ot Wl to political opinions, might in general be divided 
o I into two great claſſes. Of theſe, one was for ruſh- 


em ing headlong into the greateſt extremities ; they 
re would put an immediate ſtop to trade, without 
ent waiting till other meaſures were tried, or receiving 
ear the general ſenſe of the colonies upon a ſubject of 

ſuch alarming importance; and though they were 
eager for the holding of a congreſs, they would 
cave it nothing to do, but to proſecute the vio- 
Inces which they had begun. The other, if leſs 
numerous, was not leſs reſpectable, and though more 
moderate, were perhaps equally firm. Theſe were 
averſe to any violent meaſures being adopted until 
al means were ineffectually tried; they wiſhed fur- 
ln WW ther applications to be made to Great Britain; and 


the 


em- 
un 
teſt 


lated throughout the continent. The knowledge General 
of theſe bills, filled up whatever was wanting be- temper 


fore, of violence and indignation in moſt of the and diſ- 
poſition 


i ; - f th 
ed wavering, now became ſanguine. The idea of — 


ſhutting up the ports, became common language, through- 
and to be conſidered as a matter of neceſſity. No- out the 
thing was to be heard of but meetings and reſolu- continent 
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the grievances they complained of, with the rights 
which they claimed, to be clearly ſtated, and pro- 
perly preſented. This, they ſaid, could only be 
done effectually by a general congreſs, as in any 
other manner it might be liable to the objection of 
being only the act of a few men, or of a particu- 
lar colony. We, however, acknowledge a third 
party, which were the friends to the adminſtration 
in England, or more properly, thoſe who did not 
totally diſapprove of its meaſures ; but their {till 
ſmall voice was ſo low, that except in a few parti- 
cular places, it could ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed. 


The more violent, who had not patience to wait 
for the reſult of a Congreſs, entered into other mea- 
ſures. - An agreement was framed by the commit- 
tee of Correſpondence at Boſton, which they entitled 

* a ſolemn league and covenant,” wherein the ſub- 
ſeribers bound themſelves in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, and in the preſence of God, to ſuſpend all 
commercial intercourſe with Great Britain, from 
the laſt day of the enſuing month of Auguſt, until 
the Boſton Port-bill, and the other late obnoxious 
laws were repealed, and the colony of Maſſachuſett's 
Bay fully reſtored to its chartered rights. They 
alſo bound themſelves in the ſame manner, not to 
conſume, or to purchaſe from any other, any goods 
whatever, which arrived after the ſpecified time, 
and to break of all commerce, trade and dealings, 
with any who did, as well as with the importers of 
fuch goods. They renounced in the ſame manner, 
all future intercourſe and connection with thoſe who 
ſhould refuſe to ſubſcribe to that Covenant, or to 


bind themſelves by ſome ſimilar agreement, with the 


dangerous penalty annexed, of having their names 
publiſhed to the world. 


The Covenant, aceompanied witha letter from the 


committee at Boſton, was circulated with the uſual 


activity, and the people, not only in the New 125 
an 


- 
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land governments, but in the other provinces, 1774. 
entered into this new league with the greateſt eager e 
neſs. It ſeems, however, that ſimilar agreements | 
had been entered into about the ſame time, in vari- 
ous parts of the continent, and without any previ- 
ous concert with each other, any more than with 
thoſe at Boſton. +» SPASOOBRE 

General Gage was much alarmed at this proceed- 
ing; to which its name, as well as its tendency, "OE 
might poſlibly contribute. He accordingly publiſh- % 
ed a ſtrong proclamation againſt it, in which it was _ 
{tiled an unlawful, hoſtile, and traiterous combina- — | 


tion, contrary to the allegiance due to the King, 
deſtructive of the lawful authority of the - Britiſh 
parliament, and of the peace, good order, and ſafety 
of the community. All perſons were warned 
againſt incurring the pains and penalties due to 
n- ſuch aggravations and dangerous offences, and all 
magiſtrates charged to apprehend and fecure for 
m MW trial, ſuch as ſhould have any ſhare in the publthing, 
til Wl fubicribing, aiding, or abetting the foregoing, or 
us any ſimilar covenant. oe TUSTIN 


ey This proclamation had no other effect than to 
to MW exerciſe the pens and the judgment of thoſe who 
ds WW vere verſed in legal knowledge, by endeavouring 
ze, Wl to thew, that the aſſociation did not come within any 
gs, ¶ of the treaſon-laws, and that the charges made by the 


; of MW governor, were conſequently erroneous, unjuſt, and 


er, highly injurious. They ſaid he had aſſumed a power, 
ho which the conſtitution denied even to the ſovereign, 
- to the power of making thoſe things to be treaſon, 
the which were not conſidered as ſuch by the laws; that 
mes the people had a right to aſſemble to conſider of 
their common grievances, and to form aſſociations 
lor their general conduct towards the remedy of 
thoſe grievances; and that the proclamation was 
equally arbitray, odious, and illegal. 


Mea- 
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1774. Meaſures were now every where taken for the 
holding of a general congreſs ; and Philadelphia, 
Meaſures from the convenience of its ſituation, as well as its 
relative ſecurity, was fixed upon as the place, and the be- 
to the ginning of Sept. the time, for meeting. Where 
3 an aſſembly happened to be ſitting, as in the caſe of 
general Maſſachuſett's-Bay, they appointed deputies to re- 
congreſs. preſent the province in the Congreſs. But as this 

happened to be the caſe in very few inſtances, the 
general method was, for the people to elect their 
uſual number of repreſentatives, and theſe, at a gen- 
eral meeting, choſe deputies among themſelves; 
the number of which, in general, bore ſome pro- 
portion to the extent and importance of the pro- 
vince; two being the leaſt, and ſeven the greateſt 
number, that repreſented any colony. But what- 
ever the number of repreſentatives were, each co- 
lony had no more than a ſingle vote. 


Reſolu- © At theſe county and provincial meetings, a 

tions paſ- number of reſolutions were conſtantly paſſed, among 

ſed in dif- which a declaration that the Boſton Port- act was 

_ oppreſſive, unjuſt, and unconſtitutional in its prin- 

Pace. ciples, and dangerous to the liberties of America, 
was always among the foremoſt. At Philadelphia, 
a petition, ſigned by near goo freeholders, was pre- 
ſented to Mr. Penn, the Governor, intreating him 
to call a general aſſembly as ſoon as poſſible. This 
requeſt being refuſed, the province proceeded to the 
election of deputies, who ſoon after met at Phila- 
delphia. As the reſolutions paſſed at this meeting, 
carry more the marks of cool and temperate delibe- 
ration, as well as of affection to the mother coun- 
try, than thoſe of many others, and are at the ſame 
time equally firm in the determination of ſupport: 

ing what they thought their rights, we ſhall be thc 
more particular in our notice of them. 


July 15. 


They ſet out with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of 
duty and allegiance to the Sovereign, which * 


— 
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be well deviſed; and declare their abhorrence of 1774. 
every idea, of an unconſtitutional independence 


on the parent ſtate; upon which account, they 
ſay, that they view the late differences between 
Great Britain and the coloniſts, with the deepeſt 
diſtreſs, and anxiety of mind, as fruitleſs, to her, 
grievous to them, and deſtructive to the beſt in- 
tereſts of both. They then, after expreſſing the 
moſt ardent wiſhes for a reſtoration of the "Bus 
harmony, declare that the coloniſts are entitled to 
the ſame rights and liberties within the colonies, 
that the ſubjects born in England are within that 
realm. 


They reprobate, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the late 
bills relative to the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay, 
and declare, that they confider their brethren at 
Boſton, as ſuffering in the common cauſe of all the 
colonies. They alſo declare, the abſolute neceſſity 
of a ConGREss, to conſult together, and to form a 
general plan of conduct to be obſerved by all the 
colonies, for the purpoſes of procuring relief for 
their ſuffering brethren, obtaining redreſs of their 


4 Wl general grievances, preventing future diſſentions, 
Id, firmly eſtabliſhing their rights, and the reſtoration 
of harmony between Great Britain and her colonies 
. npon a conſtitutional foundation. | 

he They acknowledge, that a ſuſpenſion of the com- 
la: merce of ON large trading province with Great 
Ng Britain, would greatly diſtreſs multitudes of their 
be. induſtrious inhabitants; but declare that they are 
un: ready to offer that ſacrifice, and a much greater, 
mc i tor the prefervation of their liberties ; that, how- 
ps ever, in regard to the people of Great Britain, as 


well as of their own country, and in hopes that 
their juſt remonftrances might at length have effect, 
It was their earneſt deſire, that the Congreſs ſhould 
lirſt try the gentle mode of ſtating their grievances, 
and making a firm and decent claim of redreſs. 

F * They 


— — — — — — — 
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1 regard and affection for their fellow. ſubjects in 


They conclude with Yu dealers not to raiſe 
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the price of their merchandize beyond the uſual 
rates, on account of any reſolutions that might be 
taken with reſpe& to importation ; and by a decla- 
ration, that, that province would break off all deal. 
ing and commercial intercourſe whatſoever, with 
any town, city or colony on the continent, or with 
any individuals in them, who ſhould refuſe, decline, 
or neglect to adopt and carry into execution ſuch 
general plan as ſhould be agreed upon in the Con, 
greſs. | | | 


At a meeting of delegates of the ſeveral countics 
of Virginia at Williamſburgh, which laſted for fix 
days, beſides profeſſions of allegiance and loyaity, 


Great Britain, equally ſtrongly expreſſed with thoſe 
which we have mentioned, and ſeveral reſolutions 
in common with the other colonies, they paſſed 
others which were peculiar, and conſidering the 
ſtate and circumſtances of that province, with its 
immediate dependence on the mother-country for 
the diſpoſal of its only ſtaple commodity, mult be 
conſidered very deſerving of attention, becauſe 
ſtrongly indicating the true ſpirit of that people. 


- 1 bbb 


Among theſe, they reſolved not to purchaſe any 
more ſlaves from Africa, the Weſt-Indies, or any i ci. 


other place; that their non-importation agreement I di 


(which had been early entered into) ſhould take If ob 
place on the firſt of the following November w 
that if the American grievances were not Tedrefled Ne 


oy the 1oth of Auguſt 1775, they would export, rat 


er that time, no tobacco, or any other goods [Na 
whatever, to Great-Britain ; and to render thus lal 
reſolution the more effectual, they ſtrongly t. 
commended the cultivation of ſuch articles of hu 
bandry, inſtead of tobacco, as may form a prop 
baſis for menufaciures of all ſorts ; and particula 
ly to improve the brecd of their ſneep, to —_ 
EI 
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them, and to kill as few of them as poſſible. They 1774. 


[139 


alſo reſolved to declare thoſe enemies to their coun WV 


try, who ſhould break through the Non-importa- 


tion reſolution. The people of of Maryland, the 
other great tobacco colony, were not behind hand 
with thoſe of Virginia in their determinations ; and 
the two Carolinas, whoſe exiſtence ſeemed to de- 


pend upon their exportation, were by no means 


among the leaſt violent. 


Thus the Boſton Port-bill and its companions, 
had even exceeded the prognoſtications of their 
moſt violent opponents. They had raiſed a flame 
from one end to the other of the continent of 
America, and united all the old colonies in one 


common cauſe, A ſimilar language was every 


where held; or if there was any difference in the 


language, the meaſures that were adopted were 
every where direCQted to the ſame object. They all 


agreed in the main points, of holding a Congreſs, 
of not ſubmitting to the payment of 

taxes, that were not, as uſual, impoſed by their 
own aſſemblies, and of ſuſpending all commerce 
with the mother-country, untill the American Fates 
vances in general, and thoſe of Maſſachuſett's 
Bay in particular, were fully redreſſed. 


The people, as is always the caſe, were, from 
circumſtances or temper, more or leſs violent in 
different places ; but the reſolution as to the great 
object of debate, the point of taxation, was every 
where the ſame, and the moſt moderate, even at 
New-York, ſeemed determined to endure any ev:ls, 
rather than ſubmit to that. At Newport, in Rhode 
Hand, the flame burned higher than in ſome other 
places ; an inflammatory paper was there publiſhed, 
m motto in capitals, —JOIN os DIE;” —in 
> p;-ce the ſtate of Boſton wes repreſented us a 
ge, gend ae tured and hoſtile ir fon of all the 
Woes; © the gencrals of deſpotiſa., (it ſa e) are 

| © now 


any internal 


——— Cc. 
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1774. now drawing the lines of circumvallation around 


ss our bulwarks of liberty; and nothing but unity, 


« reſolution, and perſeverance can fave ourſelves 
and our poſterity from what is worle than death, 
„Hexer. 


What rendered this ſtate of affairs the more dan. 


gerous, was, that it did not ariſe from the diſcon- 
tent of a turbulent or oppreſſed nobility, where, by 
bringing over a few of the leaders, the reſt muſt 
follow of courſe, or perſiſt only to their ruin; nor 
did it depend upon the reſolution or perſeverance 
of a body of merchants and dealers, where every 
man, habitually ſtudious of his immediate intereſt, 
would tremble at the thought of thoſe conſequences, 
which might eſſentially affect it; and where a few 
lucrative jobs or contracts, properly applied, would 
ſplit them into numberleſs factions; on the con. 


trary, in this inſtance, the great force of the oppo- 


ſition to government, conſiſted in the land-holders 
throughout America. The Britiſh lands, in that 
vaſt continent, are generally portioned out in num- 
berleſs ſmall freeholds, and afford that mediocrity 
of condition to the poſſeſſors, which is ſufficient to 
raiſe ſtrong bodies and vigorous minds; but fel. 
dom that ſuperabundance, which proves fo fatal to 
both in old and refincd countries. The American 
frecholders, at preſent, are nearly, in point of con- 
dition, what the Engliſh yeomen were of old, when 
they rendered us formidable to all Europe, and our 
name celebrated throughout the world. The for- 
mer, from many obvious circumſtances, are more 
enthuſiaſtical lovers of liberty, than even our yeo- 
men were. Such a body was too numerous to be 
bribed, and too bold to be deſpiſed without great 


danger. | | 


In this untoward ſtate of public affairs, General 
Gage had the conſolation to receive a congratula- 
tory addreſs from the Juſtices of the Peace of Ply: 

| | mouth 
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mouth county, aſſembled at their general ſeſſions, 1774. 
in which, beſides the cuſtomary compliments, they 
expreſſed great concern at ſeeing that the inhabi- A 1... 
tants of ſome towns, influenced by certain perſons, from the 
calling themſelves committees of correſpondence, juſtices 
and encouraged by ſome, whoſe buſineſs it was, as of P ” 
preachers of the Goſpel, to inculcate principles of — 
loyalty, and obedience to the laws, entering into ; 
a league, calculated to increaſe the diſpleaſure of 

the ſovereign, to exaſperate the parent country, 

and to interrupt the harmony of ſociety. A pro- 

teſt was alſo paſſed by ſeveral gentlemen of the 

county of Worceſter, againſt all riotous diſorders, 

and ſeditious practices. Theſe efforts had however 

no other effect, than probably to lead the governor 

as well as adminiſtration into an erroneous opinion, 

as to the ſtrength and number of the friends of 

« Wl government in that province. 


8 Though liberal contributions were raiſed in the 
it Wl different colonies for the relief of the ſuffering in- 
» babitants of Boſton ; yet it may be eatily concei- 


ty red, that in a town, containing above 20,000 in- 

to habitants, who had always ſubſiſted by commerce, 

]. end the ſeveral trades and kinds of buſineſs ſubſer- 

to vient to it, and where the maintenance of number- 

an ess families depend merely upon locality, the cut- 

n- ung off that grand ſource of their employment and | 
en ubſiſtence, muſt, notwithſtanding any temporary 
ur Mrclicf, occaſion great and numerous diſtreſſes. Even 

or- Wie rich were not exempt from this general cala- 

"re Nnity, as a very great part of their property conſiſted 

e0- In wharfs, ware-houles, ſheds, and all thoſe numer. 

be Nous erections, which are deſtined to the purpoſes 

cat Net commerce in a great trading port, and were no 

longer of any value, 


eral They, however, bore their misfoxtunes with a 
ula- Wonderful conſtancy, and met with a general ſym- 
Ply- Willy and tenderneſe, which much confirmed their 
th 9 reſo- 
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the arri- 
val of the 
troops. 


Falſe 


alarm. 
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their reſolution. Their neighbours, the merchants 
and inhabitants of the town and port of Marble. 
head, who were among thoſe that were to profit the 
moſt by their ruin, inſtead of endeavouring to reap 


the fruits of their calamity, ſent them a generous 


offer of the uſe of their ſtores and wharfs, of attend- 
ing to the lading and unlading of their goods, and 
of tranſacting all the buſineſs they ſhould do at their 
port, without putting them to the ſmalleſt expence; 
but they at the ſame time exhorted them to perſe. 
vere 1n that patience and reſolution, which had ever 
been their characteriſtic. | . 

Soon after the General's arrival in his govern- 
ment, two regiments of foot, with. a ſmall detach- 
ment of the artillery, and ſome cannon, were land. 
ed at Boſton, and encamped on the common, which 
lies within the Peninſulz on which the town ſtagds. 
Theſe troops were by degrees reinforced by the 
arrival of ſeveral regiments from Ireland, New- 
York, Halifax, and at length from Quebec. It may 


be eaſily conceived, that the arrival and ſtation of 


theſe troops, was far from being agreeable to the 
inhabitants; nor was the jealouſy in any degree 
leſs, in the minds of their neighbours of the ſur- 
rounding counties. This diſſatisfaction was further 
increaſed by the placing of a guard at Boſton Neck; 
(which is the narrow iſthmus that joins the Penin- 


ſula to the continent), a meaſure of which the fre-. 
quent deſertion of the ſoldiers was either the cauſe, 


or the pretext. 


In this ſtate, a trifling circumſtance gave th: 
people of Boſton a full earneſt of the ſupport the) 
might expect from the country in caſe of extremity 
and an opportunity of knowing the general tempt 
of the people. A report had been ſpread, perhap 
induſtriouſly, thz* a regiment poſted at the Neck 
had cut off © ©: munication with the country, 
order to ſtare tic own into 2 compliance with au. 

. | mes: 
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meaſures that might be propoſed: to them. Upon 1774. 
this vague report, a large body of the inhabitants 
of the county of Worceſter — aſſembled, 

and diſpatched two meſſengers expreſs to Boſton, 

to diſcover the truth of the intelligence. Theſe 

envoys informed the town, that if the report had 

been true, there were ſeveral thouſand armed men, 

ready to have marched to their aſſiſtance; and 

told them further, that they were commiſſioned to 
acquaint them, that even though they might be diſ- 

poſed to a ſurrender.of their liberties, the people 

of tire country would not think themſelves at all 
included in their act. That by the late acts of the- 
Britiſh parliament, and the bills which were pending 
therein, when the laſt intelligence was received, 

their charter was utterly vacated ; and that the 
compact between Great-Britain and the colony being 

thus diffolved, they were at full liberty to combine 

. together in what manner and form they thought 

y belt tor mutual ſecurity. ” 210 IN 


ie Not long after the governor iſſued a proclama- Procla- 
ee ton for the encouragement of piety and virtue, and mations 
ir- for the preventing and puniſhing of vice, prophane- for the 
er Fl "eſs, and immorality. This proclamation, which emen 
k; Vas avowedly in imitation of that iſſued by his Ma- of piety 
in- Ml jelty upon his acceſſion, ſeems, like moſt acts of and vir- 
re- government about this time, to have been wrong tue, &c. 
iſe, placed, and ill- timed. The people of that province 
had always been ſcoffed at, and reproached by their 
enemies, as well as by thoſe of looſer manners, for 
the Ml © phariſaical attention to outward forms, and to the 
he) [Wl #Ppearances of religious piety and virtue. It is 
ity WI {carcely worth an obſervation, that neither procla- 
ape Fl nations or laws can reach farther than external ap- 
pearances. But in this proclamation © Hypocriſy” 
being inſerted among the immoralities, againſt which 
the people were warned, it ſeemed as if an act of 
e were turned into a libel on the people; and 
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this inſult. exaſperated greatly the rage of minds 
already ſufficiently diſcontented. ie 


Along with the new laws, which did not arrive 
till the beginning of Auguſt, Governor Gage re- 
ceived a lift of 36 new counſellors, who in con- 
formity to the new regulations of them, were ap- 
pointed by the crown, contrary to the method pre- 
ſcribed by the charter, of their being choſen by the 


repreſentatives in cach aſſembly. Of theſe gentle- 


Hoſtile 
appear 
ances. 


men, about 24 accepted the office, which was a ſuf. 
ficient number to carry on the buſineſs of govern- 
ment, until a freſn nomination ſhould arrive for 
filling up the vacaucies. | 


Matters were now, however, unfortunately tend- 
ing to that criſis, which was to put an end to all 
eſtabliſhed government in the province. The peo- 
ple in the different counties became every day more 
outrageous, and every thing bore the ſemblance of 
reſiſtance and war; in Berkſhire and Worceſter 
counties in particular, nothing was was to be ſeen 
or heard of, but the purchaſing and providing 
of arms, the procuring. of ammunition, the 
caſting of balls, and all thoſe other preparations, 


which teſtify the moſt immediate danger, and de- 


New 


judges 


termined reſiſtance. All thoſe, who accepted of 
offices under the new laws, or prepared to act in 
conformity with them, were every where declared 
to be enemies to their country, and threatened 
with all the conſequences due to ſuch a character. 
The people of Connecticut, looking upon the fate 
of their neighbouring colony to be only a prelude 
to their own, even exceeded them in violence. 


The new judges were rendered every where in 
capable of proceeding in their office. Upon open. 


incapable ing the courts, the great and petty juries through. 
of acting. out the whole province, unanimouſly refuſed to bc 


ſworn, or to act in any manner, under the nc 
judges, 
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judges, and the new laws. The acting otherwiſe 1774. 
was deemed ſo heinous, that the clerks of the court 
found it nEceflary to acknowledge their contrition 

in the public papers, for iſſuing the warrants by 
which the juries were ſummoned to attend, and 

not only to declare, that let the conſequences be 

what they may, they would not act ſo again; but 

that, they had not conſidered what they were, do- 

ing, and that if their countrymen ſhould forgive 

them, they could never forgive themſelves for the 

fault they had committed. At Great Barrington, 

and ſome other places, the people aſſembled in 
numerous bodies, and filled the court-houſe and 
avenues in ſuch a manner, that neither the judges 

nor their officers could obtain entrance ; and upon 

the ſherriff's commanding them to make way for the 

court; they anſwered. that they knew no court, 

nor other eſtabliſhment, independent of the ancient 

laws and uſages of their country, and to none other 

would they ſubmit, or give way upon any terms. 


en The new counſellors were ſtill more unfortunate New 

ng than the judges. Their houſes were ſurrounded by counſel- | 
he ereat bodies of the people, who ſoon diſcovered by — 7 
ns, heir countenance and temper, that they had no — 
le. other alternative than to ſubmit to a renunciation of their offi- 
of heir offices, or to ſuffer all the fury of an enraged ces. 

in populace. Moſt of them ſubmitted to the former 
condition; ſome had the fortune to be in Boſton, 

and thereby, evaded the danger, while others, with 

great riſque, were purſued and hunted in their 


tlcape thither, with threats of deſtruction to their 
houſes and eſtates, 


The old conſtitution being taken away by act of 
parliament, and the new one being reiedted by the 
people, an end was put to all forms of law and go- 
vernment in the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay; 
and the people were reduced to that ſtate of anar- 


chy, in which mankind are ſuppoſed to have exiſted 
U in 
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1774. in the earlieſt ages. The degree of order, however, 
rv. which, by the general concurrence of the people, 
was preſerved in this ſtate of anarchy, will tor everex- 
cite the aſtoniſhment of mankind, and continue 
among the ſtrongeſt proofs of the efficacy of long 
eſtabliſhed habits, and of a conſtant ſubmiſſion to 
laws. Excepting the general oppoſition to a new 
government, and the exceſſes ariſing from it, in the 
outrages offered to particular perſons who were 
upon that account obnoxious to the people, no 
other very conſiderable marks appeared of the cel- 

ſation of law or of government. 


Fortifica- In the mean time, General Gage thought it ne- 
—_ a ceſſary, for the ſafety of the troops, as well as to 
Neck, ſecure the important poſt and town of Boſton, to 
fortify the neck of land, which afforded the only 
communication, except by water, between that 

town and the continent. This meaſure, however 
neceſſary, could not but increaſe the jealouſy, ſu- 
ſpicion, and ill blood, which were already ſo preva- 

| lent; but was ſoon ſucceeded by another, that till MW d 
excited a greater alarm. The ſeaſon of the year © 

was now arrived for the annual muſter of the militia; Ne 

and the general, having probably ſome ſuſpicion of I ec 

their conduct when aſſembled, or, as they pretend- in 

ed, being urged thereunto by thoſe ſecret adviſers ¶ ri 

and tale-bearers, to whoſe inſidious arts, and falic MW di 
information, for a long time paſt, as well as the pre- di: 

ſent, the Americans attributed all their own cala- W co 
mities, and the troubles that had ariſen between il Cc 
Sr both countries; however it was, he ſeized upon the Il {ea 
"ines fei. Ammunition and ſtores, which were lodged in the I ref 
ed. provincial arſenal at Cambridge, and had them ¶ wa 
brought to Boſton. He alſo, at the ſame time, 

ſeized upon the powder which was lodged in the 
magazines at Charles-Town, and ſome other places, 

being partly private property, and partly provit- 


clal. 
This 
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This excited the moſt violent and univerſal fer- 1774. 
ment that had yet been known. The people aſſem rw 
bled to the amount of ſeveral thouſands, and it was I 3 
with the greateſt difficulty, that ſome of the more pie if a 
moderate and leading gentlemen of the country violent 
were able to reſtrain them from marching directly to ferment. 
Boſton, there to demand a delivery of the powder 
and ſtores, and in caſe of refuſal to attack the troops. 

A falſe -report having been intentionally ſpread, 
about the ſame time, and extended to Connecticut, 
in order, probably, to try the temper of that pro- 
vince, that the ſhips and troops had attacked the 
town of Boſton, and were then firing upon it, 
when the pretended bearers of the news had come 
away. ſeveral thouſands of thoſe people immediately 
0 aſſembled in arms, and marched, with great expedi- 
y tion, a conſiderable diſtance, to the relief, as the 
at MW ſuppoſed, of their ſuffering neighbours, before they 
er WW were convinced of the 1aiſtake, | 


a- About this time, the governor's company of ca- Company 
ill dets, conſiſting wholly of gentlemen of Boſton, and of cadets 
ar of ſuch, in general, as had always been well affect- diſband 
a; d to government, diſbanded themſelves and return- 2 
of ed to the general the ſtandard, with which, accord- CO _ 
d- ing to cuſtom, he had preſented them upon his ar- the ſtan- 
ers Wl rival. This flight to the governor, and apparent dard, 
lic Wl diſreliſh to the new government, proceeded imme- 

re- diately from his having taken away Mr. Hancock's 

ala - commiſſion, who was the colonel of that corps. A 

een Colonel Murray of the militia, having accepted a 

the i feat in the new council, 24 officers of his regiment 

the WW reſigned their commithons in one day; ſo general 

em vas the ſpirit which was now gone forth. 


the WW The late meaſure of ſeizing the powder, as well 
ces, Wl the fortifications which were erecting on Boſton- 
»vin- WM neck, occaſioned the holding of an aſſembly of de- 
egates, from all the towns of the county of Suffolk, 
of which Boſton is the county town and capital. 

In 
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1774. In this aſſembly a great number of reſolutions were 
YM. paſled, ſome of which militated more ſtrongly with 
Sundry the authority of the new legiſlature, than any that 
reſoluti- had yet appeared. They are, however, introduced 
ons pall- by a declaration of allegiance ; but they alſo de- 
ed by the clare it to be their duty, by all lawful means to de- 
_— tend their civil and religious rights and liberties ; 
e of that the late acts are groſs infractions of thoſe rights; 
Sulfolk. and that no obedience is due from that province to 
either, or any part of thaſe acts; but that they ought 

to be rejected as the wicked attempts of an abandon- 

ed adminiſtration ta eſtabliſh a deſpotic government. 

They engaged that the county ſhould ſupport and 

bear harmleſs all ſherifts, jurors, and other perſons 

who ſhould fufter proſecution for not acting under 

the preſent unconſtitutional judges, or carrying into 
execution any orders of their courts ; and reſolved, 

that thoſe who had accepted ſeats at the council 

board, had violated the duty they owed to their 
country; and that if they did not vacate them with- 

in a ſnort limited time they ſhould be confidered as 


obſtinate and incorrigible enemies to their country, 


They alfo paſſed reſolutions againſt the fortifica, 
tions at Boſton-neck ; the Quebec bill; tor the fui- 
penſion of commerce; for the encouragement of 
arts and manufactures; tor the holding of a provin- 
cial congreſs; and to pay all due reipect and ſub- 
miſſion to the meaſures which ſhould be recom- 
mended by the Continental Congreſs. They recom: 
mended to the people to perfect themſclves in the 
art of war; and for that purpoſe, that the militia 
ſhould appehr under arms ance every week. That, 
as it ad been reported, that ſeveral gentlemen who 
had rendered themſelves conſpicuous by contending 
for the violated rights of their country, were to be 
apprehended, in caſe. ſo audacious a meaſure ſhould 
be carried into execution, they recommend, that all 


the officers of ſo tyrannical a government, ſhould 
| de 
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be ſeized, and kept in ſafe cuſtody, until the for- 1774. 
mer were reſtored to their friends and families. Ar 


Then followed a recommendation, which, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, amounted to a peremptory 
command, to the collectors of the taxes, and all 
other receivers and holders of the public money, 
not to pay it as uſual to the treaſurer ; but to de- 
tain it in their hands, until the civil government of 
the province was placed on a conſtitutional founda- 
tion; or until it ſhould be otherwiſe ordered by the 
Provincial Congreſs. They, however, declare, that 
notwithitanding the many inſults and oppreſſions 
which they moſt ſenſibly feel and reſent, they are 
determined to act merely on the defenſive, ſo long 
as ſuch conduct may be vindicated by reaſon, and 
the principles of ſelf-preſervation. They conclude 
by exhorting the people to reſtrain their reſent- 
ments, to avoid all riots and diforderly proceedings, 
as being deſtructive of all good government; and 
as by a ſteady, manly, uniform, and perſevering oppoſi- 
v. don, to convince their enemies, that in a conteſt ſo 
; important, in a cauſe ſo ſolemn, their conduct ſhould 
abe ſuch as to merit the approbation of the wiſe, and 

the admiration of the brave and free, of every age, 
of Nad of every country, 


777 


ub- They then appointed a committee to wait upon Sept.: 

»m- I che governor, with a remonſtrance againſt the forti- R. 

om - hing of Boſton- neck; in which they declare, that fraucc. 
though the loyal people of that country think them- 

[elves oppreſſed by ſome late acts of the Britiſh 


hat, rarliament, and are reſolved, by divine aſſiſtance, 
who never to ſubmit to them, they have no inclination 
ding {W's commence war with his Majeſty's troops. They 
o be mpute the preſent extraordinary ferment in the 
ould minds of people, beſides the new fortification, to 
at all Ie ſeizing of the powder, to the planting of can- 


1ould I aon on the Neck, and to the inſults and abuſe offer- 
de ed to paſſengers by the ſoldiers, in which, they ſay, 
they 
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they have been encouraged by ſome of the officers, 
and conclude, by declaring, that nothing leſs than a 
removal or redreſs of thoſe grievances, can place 
the inhabitants of the county in that ſituation of peace 
and tranquility, which every free ſubject ought to 
enjoy. In this addreſs they totally diſclaimed every 
wiſh and idea of independency, and attributed all 
the preſent troubles to miſinformation at home, and 
the ſiniſter deſigns of particular perſons. 


To this addreſs General Gage anſwered, that he 
had no intention to prevent the free egreſs and re- 


greſs of any perſon to and from the town of Boſton; 


Writs for 


holding 
a general 
aiſembly 
counter- 
manded 
by pro- 
clama- 
tion. 


that he would ſuffer none under his command to in- 
jure the perſon or property of any of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects ; but that it was his duty to preſerve the 
peace, and to prevent ſurprize ; and that no uſe 
would be made of the cannon, unleſs their hoſtile 
proceedings ſhould render it neceſſary. 


Before public affairs had arrived at their preſent 
alarming ſtate, the governor, by the advice of the 
new council, had iflued writs for the holding of a 
general aſſembly, which was to meet in the begin- 
ning of October; but the events that afterwards 
took place, and the heat and violence which every 
where prevailed, together with the reſignation of ſo 
great a number of the new mandamus counſellors, 
as deprived the ſmall remainder of all efhcacy, 
made him think it expedient to countermand the 
writs by a proclamation, and to defer the holding 
of the aſſembly to a fitter ſeaſon. The legality of 
this proclamation was called in queſtion, and the 
elections every where took place without regard to 


OR. 11th it. The new members accordingly met at Salem, 


The re- 
preſe n- 
tatives 
meet 
notwith- 


ſtanding 


purſuant to the precepts; but having waited a day, 
without the governor, or any ſubſtitute for him at- 
tending, to adminiſter the oaths, and open the {el- 
ſion, they voted themſelves into a provincial Con- 


grels, to be joined by ſuch others as had * f 
oul! 
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ſhould be elected for that purpoſe ; after which 1774. 
Mr. Hancock, fo obnoxious to the governor's par: 
ty, was choſen chairman, and they adjourned to the 2. 84 nds 
town of Concord, about twenty miles from Boſton. vote 
them- 
Among their earlieſt proceedings, they appoint- ſelves in- 
ed a committee to wait upon the governor with a det 
remonſtrance, in which they apologized for their con atk 
preſent meeting, by repreſenting, that the diſtrefled and ad- 
andmiſerable ſtate of the colony, had rendered it indiſ-· journ to 
penſably neceſſary to collect the wiſdom of the pro- the town 
vince by their delegates in that Congreſs ; thereby 1 
to concert ſome adequate remedy to prevent impend- 
ing ruin, to provide for the public ſafety. They 
then expreſs the grievous apprehenſions of the 2 
ple from the meaſures now purſuing. They aſſert, 
that even the rigour of the Boſton port bill is ex- 
ceeded, by the manner in which it was carried into 
execution. They complain of the late laws, cal-g non. 
culated not only to abridge the people of their rights, ſtrance 
but to licenſe murders ; of the number of troops from the 
in the capital, which were daily increaſing by new proviaci- 
acceſſions drawn from every part of the continent; ® 5 
together with the formidable and hoſtile prepara- Seis; 
tions at Boſton-neek ; all tending to endanger the 
lives, liberties, and properties, not only of the peo- 
ple of Boſton, but of the province in general. They 
conclude by adjuring the general, as he regards his 
Majeſty's honour and intereſt, the dignity and happi- 
neſs of the empire, and the peace and welfare of 
the province, to deſiſt immediately from the con- 
ſtruction of the fortreſs at the entrance into Boſton, 
and to reſtore that pals to its natural ſtate. 


The general was involved in ſome difficulty in Gover- 
ming them an anſwer, as he could not acknow- nor's an- 
edge the legality of their aſſembling. The neceſ. wer. 
ity of the times however prevailed. He expreſſed 
ficat indignation that an idea ſhould be formed, 
mat the lives, liberties or property of any people, 

t except 
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1774. except avowed enemies, ſhould be in danger from 
rv Engliſh troops. — Britain, he ſaid, could never har- 


bour the black deſign of wantonly deſtroying ot en. 
flaving any people; and notwithſtanding the enmity 
ſhewn to the troops, by withholding from them al- 
moſt every neceflary for their preſervation, they had 
not yet diſcovered the reſentment which might juſt- 
ly be expected to ariſe from ſuch hoſtile treatment, 
He reminded the Congreſs, that while they complain 
of alterations made in their charter by acts of par- 
lament, they are themſelves, by their preſent aſſem- 
bling, ſubverting that charter, and now acting in 
direct violation of their own conſtitution ; he there- 
fore warned them of the rocks they were upon, and 
to deſiſt from ſuch illegal and unconſtitutional pro- 
ceedings. By this time Boſton was become the 


place of refuge to all thoſe friends of the new go- 


vernment, who thought it neceſſary to perſevere in 
avowing their ſentiments. The commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms, with all their officers, had alſo thought 
it neceſſary, towards the concluſion of the preceding 
month, to abandon their head-quarters at Salem, 
and to remove the apparatus of a cuſtom-houſe, to 
a place which an act of parliament had proſcribed 
from all trade. Thus the new acts of parliament 
on one hand, and the reſiſtance of the people on 
the other, equally joined to annihilate all appear- 
ance of government, legiſlation, judicial proceed- 
ings, and commercial regulations. 


Upon the approach of winter, the general had 
ordered ana cpa barracks to be erected for the 
troops, partly perhaps, for ſafety, and partly to pre- 
vent the diſorders and miſchiefs, which, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate and temper of both, muſt be the unavoid- 
able conſequences of their being quartered upon 
the inhabitants. Such, however, was the diſlike to 
their being provided for in any manner, that the 
ſelect- men and the committees obliged the work- 


men to quit their employment, though the money 


for 
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for their labour would have been paid by the crown. 1774. 
The general had as little ſucceſs in endeavouring to WY 
procure carpenters from New-York, ſo that it was 
with the greateſt difficulty he could get thoſe tem- 
porary lodgments erected; and 2845 endeavoured 
alſo to procure ſome winter covering from the latter 
city, the offer to purchaſe it was preſented to every 
merchant there, who to a man refuſed complying 
with any part of the order, and returned for 2 
* That they never would ſupply any article for the 
benefit of men who were ſent as enemies to their 
„country.“ 


Every thing now tended to increaſe the mutual State of 
apprehenſion, diſtruſt, and animoſity between go- affairs at 
vernment and the people. Thoſe of Boſton, either Boſton. 
were, or pretended to be, under continual terror, 
from the apprehenſions of immediate danger, to 
their properties, liberties, and even their lives. 

They were in the hands of an armed force, whom 
they abhorred, and who equally deteſted them. 
The ſoldiers, on the other hand, confidered them- 
ſelves in the midſt of enemies, and were equally 
r apprehenfive of danger from within and without. 
Fach fide profeſſed the beſt intentions in the world 
for itſelf, and ſhewed the greateſt ſuſpicion of the 
. other. In this ſtate of doubt and profeſſion, things 

were rendered ſtill worſe, by a meaſure, which did 

not ſeem of ſufficient importance in its conſequences, 
4 to juſtify its being hazarded at fo critical a ſeaſon. 


K AA ²˙ fr. ee 


5 This was the landing of a detachment of ſailors by 

a night, from the ſhips of war in the harbour, who 

5 ſpiked up all the cannon upon one of the principal 

1. batteries belonging te the town. 

pon In the mean time the Provincial Congreſs, not- Further 
he MI vithſtanding the cautions given, and dangers held 2 
K. out by the governor, not only continued their aſſem- tue = 
ey bly, but their reſolutions having acquired, from the e 


diſpoſttion and promptitude of the people, all the congreſs. 
X | weight 
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1774. weight and efficacy of laws, they ſeemed to have 

founded in effect ſomething like a new and inde- 
pendent government. Under the ſtyle of recom. 
mendation and advice, they ſettled the militia ; and 
regulated the public treaſures ; and they provided 
arms. They appointed a day of public thankſgiv- 
ing, on which, among the other enumerated bleſſ- 
ings, a particular acknowledgment was to be made 
to the Almighty, for the union which ſo remarkably 
prevailed in all the colonies. 


Nov. 1o0. "Theſe and ſimilar meaſures, induced General 
Procla- Gage to iſſue a proclamation, in which, tho? the 
mation. direct terms are avoided, they are charged with pro- 


| 
ceedings, which are generally underſtood as nearly 
tantamount to treaſon and rebellion. The inhabi- | 
tants of the province were accordingly, in the king's WW | 
name, prohibited from complying, in any degree, f 
with the requiſitions, recommendations, directions, 
or reſolves of that unlawful aſſembly. 


, 


Y * 
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Refelutions of the General Congreſs, beld at Philadelhia, and | 


epened on Monday the 5th of September, 1774- 


Died theſe tranſactions in the province of 


177 


Maflachuſett's-Bay, the twelve old colonies, Sept. ch. 
including that whole extent of continent which 


ſtretches from Nova-Scotia to Georgia, had appoint- 


ed deputies to attend the General Congreſs, which Genera] 


was held at Philadelphia, and opened on Monday 


Congreſs 
held at 


the 5th of September 1774. Such was the unhappy Philadel- 
effect of the meaſures purſued, perhaps ſomewhat phia. 


too avowedly, and for that reaſon the leſs wiſely, 
for reducing America by diviſion, that thoſe twelve 
colonies, claſhing in intereſts, frequently quarrel- 
ling about boundaries and many other ſubjedts, dif- 
tering in manners, cuſtoms, religion, and forms of 
government, with all the local prejudices, jealouſies, 
and averſions, incident to neighbouring ſtates, were 
now led to aſſemble by their delegates in a general 
diet, and taught to feel their weight and importance 
in a common union. Whatever may be the event, 
it was undoubtedly a dangerous experiment to bring 
matters to this criſis. 


Several of the colonies had given inſtructions to 8 
their deputies previous to their meeting in cougrels. inſtrue- 
In general, they contained the ſtrongeſt profeſſions tions to 
of loyalty and allegiance ; of affection for the mo- ſome of 


ter country; of conſtitutional dependence on her; 
and of gratitude for benefits already received in 
that ſtate. They totally diſclaimed every idea of 
independence, or of ſeeking a ſeparation ; acknow- 
cdred the prerogatives of the crown, and declared 
their readineſs and willingneſs to ſupport them with 
lite and fortune, ſo far as they are warranted by the 
conſtitution. The Penſylvanians, in particular, de- 
clare that they view the preſent conteſts with the 
deepeſt 


the de- 
puties. 
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1774. deepeſt concern; that perpetual love and union, an 
GYV interchange of good offices, without the leaſt infrac- 
tion of mutual rights, ought ever to ſubſiſt between 


the mother country and them. 


On the other hand, they were unanimous in de- 
claring, that they never would give up thoſe rights 
and liberties which, as they ſay, deſcended to them 
from their anceſtors, and which, they ſay, they were 


bound by all laws, human and divine, to tranſmit 


whole and pure to their poſterity ; that they are 
entitled to all the rights and liberties of Britiſh-born 
ſubjects; that the power lately aſſumed by parlia- 
ment is unjuſt ; and the only cauſe of all the preſent 
uneaſineſs; and that the late acts reſpecting the 
capital and province of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, are un- 
conſtitutional, oppreſſive, and dangerous. 


The inſtructions, however, of the ſeveral colonies 
that purſued that mode, differed conſiderably from 
cach other. In ſome great violence appeared. 
Others were more reaſonable. In ſome nothing 
was ſpoken of but their grievanees. Others pro- 
poſed likewiſe terms on their part to be offered to 
Great Britain. Such as an obedience to all the 
trade laws paſſed, or to be paſſed, except ſuch as 
were ſpecified; and the ſettling an annual revenue 
on the crown for public purpoſes, and diſpoſable 
by parliament. The deputies however were in- 
ſtructed, that in theſe and all other points, they 
were to coincide with the majority of the Con- 
greſs. This majority was to be determined by reck- 
oning the colonies, as having each a vote, without 
2 to the number of deputies which it ſhould 
end. | 


The debates and proceedings of the Congreſs 
were conducted with the greateſt ſecrecy, nor 
have any parts of them yet tranſpired, but thoſe 


which they thought proper to lay before the public. 
3 
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The number of delegates amounted to 51, who 1774. 
repreſented the ſeveral Engliſh colonies of New- 
Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's-Bay, Rhode-Ifland, and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New-York, 
New-Jerſey, Penſylvania, the lower counties on 
Delaware, Maryland, Virgimia, North-Carolina, and 
South-Carolina. 


The firſt public ac of the Congreſs was a decla- Sept. 15. 
ratory reſolution expreſſive of their diſpofition with A 
reſpect to the colony of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, and the 3 
immediately intended to confirm and encourage greſs, 
that people. In this they expreſſed, in the moſt 
pathetic terms, how deeply they felt the ſufferings 
of their country-men in that province, under the Appro- 
operation, they ſaid, of the late unjuſt, cruel, and . of 
oppreſſive acts of the Britiſh parliament ; they tho- — 

roughly approved of the wiſdom and fortitude with the pro- 
s vhich their oppoſition to theſe miniſterial meaſures vince of 
n had hitherto been conducted, as well as of the reſo. Maſſa- 
| Jutions paſſed, and meaſures propoſed, by the dele- ©uictt's 
g Il gates of the county of Suffolk; and earneſtly recom- 
)- WI mended a perſeverance in the ſame firm and tem- 
operate conduct, according to the determinations of 
ic chat aſſembly. This was immediately publiſhed, 
as and tranſmitted to that province, accompanied with 
le an unanimous reſolution, That contributions from 
le a the colonies for ſupplying the neceſſities, and 
n: elleviating the diſtreſſes of their brethren at Boſton, 
cy Wl ought to be-continued in ſuch manner, and ſo long, 
n- ss their occaſions may require. 


ut By the ſubſequent reſolutions of the Congreſs, Reſoluti- 
ald WM they not only formally approve of the oppoſition ons paſſ- 
made by that province to the late acts; but further ed by the 
declare, that if it ſhould be attempted to be carried N 
nto execution by force, all America ſhould ſupport : 
in that oppoſition. —That if it be found abſolutely Reſolu- 
neceſſary to remove the people of Boſton into the tions. 
country, all America ſhould contribute towards 

| recom- 
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recompenſing them for the injury they might there- 
by ſuſtain.— They recommended to the inhabitants 
of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, to ſubmit to a ſuſpenſion of 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, as it cannot be procur- 


ed in a legal manner under the rules of the charter, 
until the effect of the application of the Congreſs for 
a repeal of thoſe acts, by which their charter rights 
are infringed, is known.—And that every perſon 
who ſhall accept, or act under, any commiſſion or 


authority, derived from the late act of parliament, 


Letter to 
. Gage. 


changing the form of government, and violating the 
charter of that province, ought to be held in deteſta- 
tion, and conſidered as the wicked tool of that def. 


potiſm, which is preparing to deſtroy thoſe rights, 


which God, Nature, and Compact, hath given to 
America. They beſides recommended to the peo- 
ple of Boſton and Maſſachuſett's-Bay, ſtill to con- 
duct themſelves peaceably towards the general, and 
the troops ſtationed at Boſton, ſo far as it could poſ- 
ſibly conſiſt with their preſent ſafety; but that they 
ſhould firmly perſevere in the defenſive line of con- 
duct which they are now purſuing. The latter part 
of this inſtruction evidently alluded to and implied 
an approbation of the late reſolutions of the county 
of Suffolk, relative to the militia, and to the arming 
of the people in general. The Congreſs conclude 
by a retolution, that the tranſporting, or attempting 
to tranſport any perſon beyond the ſea, for the trial 
of offences committed in America, being againſt 
law, will juſtify, and ought to meet with reſiſtance 
and reprital. | 


Theſe reſolutions being paſſed, the Congreſs 
wrote a letter to General Gage, in which, after 
repeating the complaints which had been before 
repeatedly made by the town of Boſton, and by the 
delegates of different counties in the province of 
Maſlachuſett's-Bay, they declare the determined 
reſolution of the colonies, to unite for the preſer- 


vation of their common rights, in oppoſition to the 
ot” late 


9 
late acts of parliament, under the execution of 1774. 


which the unhappy people of that province are op- 
preſſed : that, in conſequence of their ſentiments 
upon that ſubject, the colonies had appointed them 
the guardians of their rights and liberties, and that 
they felt the deepeſt concern, that, whilſt they were 
purſuing every dutiful and peaceable meaſure to 
procure a cordial and effectual reconciliation be- 
tween Great-Britain and the colonies, his excellency 
ſhould proceed in a manner that bore ſo hoſtile an 
g appearance, and which even thoſe oppreſſive acts 
did not warrant, They repreſented the tendency 
this conduct muſt have to irritate and force a peo- 
» ple, however well diſpoſed to peaceable meaſures, 
N into hoſtilities, which might prevent the endeavours 
F of the Congreſs to reſtore a good underſtanding 
g with the parent ſtate, and involve them in the hor- 
5 rors of a Civil War. In order to prevent theſe 
a evils, and the people from being driven to a ſtate of 
y deſperation, being fully perſuaded of their pacific 
5 diſpoſition towards the king's troops, if they could 
be aſſured of their own ſafety, they intreated, that 
0 the general would diſcontinue the fortifications in 
1 Boſton, prevent any further invaſtons of private 
8 property, reſtrain the irregularities of the ſoldiers, 
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le and give orders that the communications between 

8 the town and country ſhould be open, unmoleſted, 

al and free. 

it 

* The Congreſs alſo publiſhed a Declaration of Decla- 
Rights, to which, they ſay, the Engliſh colonies of ration of 

0 North-America are entitled, by the immutable laws rights. 


of nature, the principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
and the ſeveral charters or compacts. In the firſt 
ol theſe are life, liberty, and property, a right to the 
diſpoſal of any of which, without their conſent, they 
had never ceded to any ſovereign power whatever. 
That their anceſtors, at the time of their migration, 
vere entitled to all the rights, liberties, and immu- 
tes, of free and natural born ſubjects ; and that 
| | by 
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1774. by ſuch emigration, they neither forfeited, ſurren- 
rv dered, nor loſt, any of thoſe rights. They then 


ſtate, that the foundation of Engliſh liberty, and 
of all free government, is a right in the people to 
participate in their legiſlative council ; and proceed 
to ſhew, that as the colonies are not, and, from 
various cauſes, cannot be repreſented in the Britiſh 
parliament, they are entitled to a free and excluſive 
power of legiſlation in their ſeveral provincial legi- 
ſlatures, where their right of repreſentation can 
alone be preſerved; in all caſes of taxation and in- 
ternal policy, ſubject only to the negative of their 
ſovereign, in ſuch a manner as had been hereto- 


= fore uſed and accuſtomed. 


In order to qualify the extent of this demand of 
legiſlative power in their aſſemblies, which might 
ſeem to leave no means of parliamentary interte- 
rence for holding the colonies to the mother coun- 
try, they declare that from the neceſſity of the calc, 
and a regard to the mutual intereſt of both coun- 
tries, they chearfully conſent to the operation of 
ſuch acts of the Britiſh parliament, as are, bona fide, 


reſtrained to the regulation of their external com- 


merce, for the purpoſe of ſecuring the commercial 
advantages of the whole empire to the mother 
country, and the commercial beneſits of its reſpec- 
tive members, excluding every idea of taxation, in- 
ternal or external, for raiſing a revenue on the ſub- 
jects in America, without their conſent. 


They alſo reſolved, that the colonies are entitled 
to the common law of England, and, more eſpe- 


cially, to the great and ineſtimable privilege of being 


tried by their peers of the vicinage. That they arc 
entitled to the benefit of ſuch of the Engliſh ſtatutes 
as exiſted at the time of their colonization, and 
which they have by experience found to be app! 
cable to their ſeveral local and other circumſtance: 


That they arc likewiſe entitled to all the immunite 
an 
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and privileges, granted and confirmed to them by 1774. 
royal charters, or ſecured 15 their ſeveral codes of 
provincial laws. That they have a right to aſſemble 
peaceably, conſider of their grievances, and peti - 
tion the king for redreſs; and that all proſecutions, 
and prohibitory proclamations for 10 doing, are ille- 
gal. That the keeping of a ſtanding army, in 
times of peace, in any colony, without the conſent 
of its legiſlature, is contrary to law. That it is 
eſſential to the Engliſh conſtitution, that the conſti- 
tuent branches of the legiſlature ſhould be inde- 

endent of each other; that therefore, the exerciſe 
of legiſlative power, by a council appointed during 
pleaſure by the crown, is unconſtitutional, and 
deſtructive to the freedom of American legiſlation. 


They declared in behalf of themſelves and their 


Y conſtituents, that they claimed, and inſiſted on the 
* foregoing articles, as their indubitable rights and 
e, liberties, which could not be legally taken from 
© them, altered, or . by any power whatever, 
of MW without their own conſent, by their repreſentatives 
ie, in their ſeveral provincial legiſlatures. They then 
m- enumerated the parts, or the whole, of eleven acts 
ial of parliament which had been paſſed in the preſent 
der reign, and which they declared to be e 
c- and violations of the rights of the coloniſts; and 
in- that the repeal of them was eſſentially neceſſary, in 


ub- order to reſtore harmony between Great -Britain 
and them. Among the acts of parliament thus 
reprobated, was the Quebec bill, which had already 
been the cauſe of ſo much diſcuſſion at home, and 
which they termed, . An act for eſtabliſhing the 
* Roman Catholic religion in the province of 
* Quebec, aboliſhing the equitable fltem of En- 
gliſn laws, and ercCting a tyranny there;“ to the 
great danger (as they aſſerted) from ſo total a diſ- 
bmilarity of religion, law, and government, of the 
neighbouring Britiſh colonies, by the aſſiſtance o-- © 
whole 
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1774. whoſe blood and treaſure that country was conquer- 
ed from France. | 


Aſſocia. 


tion. 


Article 1. 


foreign indigo. 


After ſpecifying their rights, and enumerating 
their grievances, they declared, that to obtain re- 
dreſs of the latter, which threatened deſtruction to 
the lives, liberty, and property of the people of 
North-America, a non-importation, non-conſump. 
tion, and non exportation, agreement, would prove 
the moſt ſpeedy, effeQual, and peaceable meaſure; 
—they accordingly entered into an aſſociation, by 
which they bound themſelves, and of courſe their 
conſtituents, to the ſtrict obſervance of the follow. 
ing articles. —1. That after the firſt of the fol- 
lowing December, they would- import no Britiſh 
goods or merchandize whatſoever, nor any Eat 
India tea, from any part of the world ; nor any of 
the products of the Britiſh Weſt-India Hands ; nor 
wines from Madeira or the Weſtern iflands ; nor 
2. That, after that day, they 
would wholly diſcontinue the ſlave trade, and nei- 
ther hire veſſels, nor ſell commodities or manufac- 
tures to any concerned in that trade. 3. That 


* from the preſent date, they will uſe no tea on which 


a duty had been or ſhall be paid; nor after the 
firſt of March enſuing, aay Eaſt-India tea what- 
ever, nor any Britiſh goods, imported after the firſt 
of December, except ſuch as come under the rules 
and directions which we ſhall ſee in the roth article. 
4. By this article, the non- exportation agrec- 


ment is ſuſpended to the 1oth of September, 1775; 


after which day, if the acts of parliament which 
they had before recited are not repealed, all expor- 


tation is to ccaſe, except that of rice, to Europe. 


courſe with thoſe that act otherwiſe. 


5 5. The Britiſh merchants are exhorted net to 


ſnip goods in violation of this aſſociation, under 
penalty of never holding any commercial inter- 
6. Owners 
of ſhips are warned to give ſuch orders to thei 
captains, as will effectually prevent their receiving 

an) 
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any of thoſe goods that are prohibited. 72 They 1774. 

agree to improve the breed of ſheep, and to increaſe 

their number, to the greateſt poſſible extent. e 

This article tends to encourage frugality, cecono- 

my, and induſtry ; to promote agriculture, arts, and 

manufactures; to diſcountenance all expenſive 

ſhows, games and entertainments; to leſſen the 

expences of funerals; to diſcontinue the giving of 

gloves and ſcarfs, and the wearing of any other 

mourning than a piece of crape or ribbon.— 9. 9. 

Venders of goods are to ſell them at the uſual 

prices, without taking any advantage of the preſent 

ſituation of affairs. 10. This article ſeems in a — 10. 

certain degree to ſoften the rigour of the firſt, and 

permits a conditional importation for two months 

longer, at the option of the owner; who, if he 

will deliver up any goods that he imports before 

the 1ſt. Feb. to the committee of the place that 

they arrive at, they are to be ſold under their in- 

r ſpection, and the prime coſt being returned to the 

J WW importer, the profits are to be applied to the relief 

Jof the ſufferers at Boſton. All goods that arrive 

c- after that day, to be ſent back without landing, or 

at breaking any of the packages. The three fol- 11, 13, 
lowing articles, relative to the appointing of com- 14. 

ae I nittees, to prevent any violation of the J 1 

. aud to publiſh the names of the violaters in the 

rſt Gazette, as foes to the rights, and enemies to the 

les WF liberty of Britiſh America; they alſo regulate the 

le. ale of domeſtic manufactures, that they may be 

cc- diſpoſed of at reaſonable prices, and no undue ad- 

55 I vantages taken of a future ſcarcity of goods. 

By the 14th and laſt article, any colony or province, — 14 

or- WF which ſhall not accede to, or which ſhall hereafter | 

violate the aſſociation, is branded as inimical to the. 

liberties of their country ; and all dealings or inter- 

courſe whatever with ſuch colony is interdicted. 


Ts 


— 8, 


This aſſociation was ſubſcribed by all the mem- 
ters of the congreſs ; and the foregoing reſolutions 
were 
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Vvwards refolved, that a congreſs ſhould be held in 


Petition 
to the 


Kin ge 
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were marked, nemine contradicente. They after- 


the fame place, on the 190th day of the following 
May, unleſs the redreſs of grievances, which they 
have defired, ſhould be obtained before that time ; 
and they recommended to all the colonies to chuſe 
deputies, as ſoon as poſlible, for that purpoſe. They 
alſo, in their own names, and in the behalf of all thoſe. 
whom they repreſented, declared their moſt grate- 
ful acknowledgments, to thoſe truly noble, honour- 
able, and patriotic advocates of civil and . 
liberty, who had ſo generouſly and powertully, 
though unſucceſsfully, eſpouſed and defended the 
cauſe of America, both in and out of parliament. 


They then proceeded to frame a petition to his i ! 
Majeſty; a memorial to the people of Great Bri- i 
tain ; an addreſs to the colonies in general; and u 
another to the inhabitants of the province of Que- 13 
bec. The petition to his Majeſty contained an en- d 
umeration of their grievances; among which are 
the following, viz. The keeping off a ſtanding 
army in the colonies in the time of peace, without e 
the conſent of the aſſemblies; and the employing IM © 
of that army, and of a naval force, to enforee the fa 
payment of taxes.—The authority of the command- the 
er in chief, and of the brigadiers general, being b 
rendered ſupreme in all the civil governments in iſ Oy 
America, — The commander in chief of the forces, i the 
in time of peace, appointed governor of a colony— Bo, 
The charges of uſual offices greatly increaſed; and MW U 
new, expenſive, and oppreſſive offices, multiplied. the 
—The judges of the admiralty courts impowered 
to receive their ſalaries and fees from the effects con- 
demned by themſclves, and the officers of the cul- 
toms to break open and enter houſes, without the 
authority of the civil magiſtrate. The judges render 
ei intirely dependent on the crown for their ſalarics, 
as well as for the duration of their commiſſions.— 
Counſellors, who exerciſe legiſlative authority, hold. 

| ing 


the people fruitleſs. 
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Humble 1774. 


and reaſonable petitions from the repreſentatives of WV 


'The agents of the people 
diſcountenanced, and inſtructions given to prevent 
the payment of their ſalaries; aſſemblies repeatedly 
and injuriouſly diſſolved; commerce burthened 
with uſcleſs and oppreſſive reſtrictions. . 


They then enumerate the ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment paſſed in the preſent reign for the purpoſe of 
raiſing a revenue in the colonies, and of extending 
the powers of admiralty and vice-admiralty courts 
beyond their ancient limits ; whereby their property 
is taken from them without their conſent, the trial 
by jury, in many civil caſes aboliſhed, enormous 
forfeitures incurred for flight offences; vexatious 
informers are exempted from paying damages, to 
which they are juſtly liable, and oppreſſive ſecurity 
33 required from owners before they are allowed to 
defend their right. 


They complain of the parliamentary vote for 
reviving the ſtatute of the 35th Henry VIIIth, and 
extending its influence to the coloniſts ; and of the 
ſtatute of the 12th of his preſent Majeſty, whereby 
the inhabitants of the colonies may, in ſundry caſes, 
by that ſtatute made capital, be deprived of a trial 
by their peers of the vicinage. They then recite 
the three acts of the preceding ſeſſion, relative to 
Boſton and the province of Maſſachuſett's-Bay; the 
Quebec act, and the act for providing quarters for 
the troops in North America. 


The petition _—_— contains the ſtrongeſt 
expreſſions of loyalty, of affectionate attachment 
and duty to the ſovereign, of love and veneration 
ſor the parent ſtate; they attributed theſe their 
ſentiments to the liberties they inherited from their 
anceſtors, and the conſtitution under which the 
ere bred; while the neceſlity which compelled 
| was 
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1774. was the apology for delivering them. — They at the 
ſame time promiſed themſelves a favourable recep- 


tion and hearing from a ſovereign, whoſe illuſtrious 
family owed their empire to ſimilar principles. 


They declare, that from the deſtructive ſyſtem 
of colony adminiſtration, adopted ſince the conclu- 
ſion of the laſt war, have flowed thoſe diſtreſſes, 
dangers, fears and jealouſies, which overwhelm the 
colonies with affliction ; and they defy their moſt 
ſubtile and inveterate enemies to trace the unhappy 
differences between G. Britain and them from an 
earlier period, or from other cauſes than they have 
aſſigned. That they aſk but for peace, liberty, and 
ſafety ; they wiſh not for a diminution of the pre- 
rogative, nor do they ſolicit the grant of any new 
right in their favour ; the royal authority over them, 
and their connection with Great Britain, they ſhall 
always carefully and zealouſly endeavour to ſupport 
and maintain. That, ** appealing to that Being 
who ſearches thoroughly the hearts of his creatures, 
they ſolemnly profefs, that their councils have been 
influenced by no other motive than a dread of im- 
pending deſtruction.” 


They conclude by imploring his Majeſty, in the 
name of all America, and a ſolemn adjuration by 
all that is ſacred and awful, that,—** for his glory, 
which can be advanced only by rendering his ſub- 
jects happy, and keeping them united; tor the in- 
tereſts of his family, depending in an adherence to 
the principle that enthroned it; for the ſafety and 
welfare of his kingdoms and dominions, threatened 
with almoſt unavoidable dangers and diſtreſſes; 


that, as the loving father of his whole people, con- 


nected by the ſame bands of law, loyalty, faith, and 
blood, though dwelling in various countries, be 
will not ſuffer the tranſcendant relation formed by 
theſe tics, to be further violated in uncertain expec- 
tation of effects, which, if attained, never can com- 

penſate 
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penſate for the calamities through which they muſt 1774. 
be gained.“ CY 


This petition was ſubſcribed by all the delegates. 


In the memorial to the people of this country, Memo- 
they pay the higheſt praiſe to the noble and gene- rial to 
rous virtues of their and our common anceſtors ; but me 18 
they do it in a manner, that inſtead of reflecting any Britain. 
comparative honour on the prefent generation in 
this iſland, rather reproaches us with a ſhameful 
e degeneracy. They afterwards ſay, that born to the 
dame rights, liberties, and conſtitution, tranfmitted 
to them from the ſame anceſtors, guarantied to them 
by the plighted faith of government, and the moft 
n, WM ſolemn compacts with Britiſh ſovereigns, it is no 
vonder they ſhould refuſe to ſurrender them to men, 
rt whoſe claims are not founded on any principles of 
y reaſon, “ and who proſecute them with a defign, 

s, that, by having their lives and property in their 
en power, they might with the greateſt facility en- 
n. © ſlave us.” — They complain of being oppreſfed, 

abuſed, and miſrepreſented; and ſay, that the duty 

they owe to themſelves and to their poſterity, to 
he our intereſt, and to the general welfare of the Bri- 
by iſh empire, leads them to addreſs us on this very 
ry, portant ſubject. 


After complaining of grievances in the ſtyle and 
to I bltance of the petition, they recall the happy ſtate 
nd of the empire on both ſides of the Atlantic, pre- 
vious to the concluſion of the late war; and ſtate 
the advantages which we derived, and to which they 
villingly ſubmitted, from the ſyſtem of colony go- 
'\rnment then purſued ; they ſay, they looked up 
0 us as to their parent ſtate, to which they were 
bound by the ſtrongeſt ties ; and were happy in be- 
ng inſtrumental to our proſperity and grandeur, 
they call upon ourſelves to witneſs their loyalty and 
ﬆtachment to the common intereſts of the whole 
empire: 
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1774. empire: their efforts in the laſt war: their embark- 
ing to meet diſeaſe and death in foreign and inhoſ- 


pitable climates, to promote the ſucceſs of our 
arms; and our own acknowledgments of their 
zeal, and our even reimburſing them large ſums of 
money, which we confeſſed they had advanced be- 


yond their proportion, and far beyond their abili- 
ties. ns | 


They aſk to what cauſes they are to attribute the 
ſudden change of treatment, and that ſyſtem of 
ſlavery, which was prepared for them at the reſtora- 


tion of peace; they trace the hiſtory of taxation 


from that time, and aſſert, that thoſe exactions, in- 
ſtead of being applicd to any uſeful purpoſe, either 


for this country or that, have been laviſhly ſquan- 


dered upon court favourites and miniſterial depend- 


ants ; that they ever were, and ever ſhall be ready 


to provide for the neceſſary ſupport of their own go- 
vernment ; and whenever the exigencies of the 


ſtate may require it, they ſhall, as they have hereto- 


fore done, chearfully contribute their full propor- 
tion of men and money. | | 


They then proceed to ſtate and examine the mea- 
ſures and the ſeveral acts of parliament, which they 
conſider as hoſtile to America, and ſubverſive of 
their rights; or, in their words, the progreſſion of 
the miniſterial plan for enſlaving them. — They 
repreſent the probable conſequences to this country 


of a perſeverance in that ſcheme, even ſuppoſing it 


attended with ſucceſs; addition to the national 


debt; increaſe of taxes; and a diminution of com- 


merce, muſt attend it in the progreſs ; and it we 
are at length victorious, in what condition ſhall we 
then be? What advantages, or what laurels ſhall 


we reap from ſuch a conqueſt ? 


They artfully endeavour to render theirs a cauſe 
common to both countries, by ſhewing that — 
ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs would, in the event, be as fatal to the 1774. 
liberties of England as to thoſe of America. 


They accordingly put the queſtion, May not a 
miniſter with the ſame armies that ſubdued them 
enſlave us? If to this it be anſwered, that we will 
. ceaſe to pay thoſe armies, they pretend to ſhew, 
that America, reduced to ſuch a ſituation, would 
afford abundant reſources both of men and money 
for the purpoſe *, nor ſhould we have any reaſon to 
expect, that after making ſlaves of them, they 
ſhould refuſe to aſſiſt in reducing us to the ſame 
abject ſtate. In a word, (they ſay) © Take care that 


« you do not fall into the pit that is preparing for 


8 


After denying the ſeveral charges, of being ſedi- | 


tious, impatient of 38 and deſirous of in- 
dependency, all o 

nies ; they, however, declare, that if we are deter- 
mined, that our miniſters ſhall wantonly ſport with 
the rights of mankind 4, if neither the voice of 
juſtice, the dictates of the law, the principles of the 
conſtitution, nor the ſuggeſtions of humanity, can 
_ reſtrain our hands from the ſhedding human blood 
in ſuch an unpious cauſe, they muſt tell us,. That 
they never will ſubmit to be hewers of wood, or 
„ drawers of water, for any miniſtry or nation in 
the world.” 


They afterwards make a propoſal, which it were 
much to be wiſhed had been more attended to, as 
it affords at leaſt no unfavourable baſis for negocia- 

2 tion 


1 — — 


If there is any truth in this, all their former repreſenta- 
tions of the poverty of their condition, muſt have been egre- 
gioully falſe. 

+ It may not be improper here to remark, that the miniſters 
accuſed by the Congreſs of ſporting with the rights of man- 
kind, as we learn from their complaints, are not only the pre- 
ſent miniſtry under Lord North, but thoſe under the Hon. 
George Grenville, thoſe under the Marquis of Rockingham, 
and thoſe under the Duke of Grafton and the Earl of Chatham, 


which they aſſert to be calum- 
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1774. tion.— Place us,“ ſay they, © in the ſame ſitua- 
„ tion that we were at the cloſe of the laft war, and 


our former harmony will be reſtored.” 


They conclude this memorial, by expreſſing the 
deepeſt regret for the refolution they were obliged 
to enter into for the ſuſpenſion of commerce, as a 
meaſure detrimental to numbers of their fellow- 
ſubje&s in Great-Britain and Ireland; they account 
and apologize for this conduct, by the over-ruling prin- 
ciples of ſelf-preſervation ; by the ſupineneſs and 
inattention to our common intereſt, which we had 
ſhewn for ſeveral years ; and by the attempt of the 
miniſtry, to influence a ſubmiſſion to their meaſures 
by deſtroying the trade of Boſton. The like 
fate,” they ſay, may befal us all; we will endea- 
vour, therefore, to live without trade, and recur for 
ſubſiſtance to the fertility and bounty of our native 
foil, which will afford us all the neceſſaries, and fome 
of the conveniences of life.” They finally reſt 
their hopes of a reſtoration of that harmony, 
friendſhip, and fraternal affeQion, between all the 
inhabitants of his Majeſty's kingdoms and terri- 
tories, ſo ardently wiſhed for by every true Ameri- 
can, upon the magnanimity and juſtice of the Bri- 
tiſh nation, in furniſhing a parliament of ſuch wiſ- 
dom, independency, and public ſpirit, as may ſave 
the violated rights of the whole empire from the 
devices of wicked miniſters and evil counſellors, 

whether in or out of office. 


Of all the papers publiſhed by the American con- 
greſs, their addreſs to the French inhabitants of 
Canada diſcovers the moſt able method of applica- 
tion to the temper and paſſions of the parties, whom 
they endeavour to gain.— They ſtate the right they 
had, upon their becoming Engliſh ſubjeQs, to the 
ineſtimable benefits of the Engliſh conſtitution 3 
that this right was further confirmed by the royal 
proclamation in the year 1763, plighting the 2 
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faith for their full enjoyment of thoſe advantages. 1774. 
They impute to ſucceeding miniſters an audacious WYV 


and cruel abuſe of royal authority, in withholding 


from them the fruition of the irrevocable rights, 


to which they were thus juſtly entitled. That as they 
have lived to ſee the unexpected time, when mini- 
ſters of this flagitious temper have dared to violate 
the moſt ſacred compacts and obligations, and as the 
Canadians, educated under another form of govern- 
ment, have artfully been kept from diſcovering the 
unſpeakable worth of that, from which they are de- 
barred, the congreſs think it their duty, for weighty 
reaſons, to explain to them ſome of its moſt impor- 
tant branches. 


They then quote paſſages on government from 
the Marquis Beccari and their countryman Mon- 
teſ{quieu *, the latter of whom they artfully adopt as 
a judge, and an irrefragable authority upon this oc- 
caſion, and proceed to ſpecify and explain, under 
ſeveral diſtinct heads, the principal rights to whieh 
the people are entitled by the Engliſh conſtitution ; 
and theſe rights they truly ſay, defend the poor from 
the rich, the weak from the powerful, the induſtri- 
ous from the rapacious, the peaceable from the vio- 
lent, the tenants from the lords, and all from their 
ſuperiors. 


They ſtate, that without theſe rights, a people 
cannot be free and happy; and that under their pro- 
tecting and encouraging influence, the Englith colo- 

| nies 


* The political liberty of the ſubject, according to Mon- 
teſquicu, is a tranquillity of mind, ariſing from the opinion each 


perſon has of his ſafety. In order to poſſeſs this liberty, he 


obſerves, it is requiſite the government be ſo conſtituted, that 


no one man be afraid of another; and his exemplication of 
this idea, as well as the maxim, is evidently borrowed from the 
Erglith conſtitution ; but excellent as the Engliſh conſtitution 
is, who can doubt but political liberty, or that tranquillity H 
mind, which ariſes from an opinion of perſonal ſafety, mi v 
exiſt under another forni of government? 


1774. 
WW 
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gies had hitherto ſo amazingly flouriſhed and in- 
creaſed. And, that theſe are the rights which a 


| profligate miniſtry are now ſtriving by force of 


arms to raviſh from themſelves ; and which they 


are, with one mind, reſolved never to refign but 


with their hves. 


They again remind the Canadians that they are 


_ entitled to theſe rights, and ought at this moment 


to be in the perfect exerciſe. of them. They then 


aſk, what is offered to them by the late act of par- 
liament 1n their place? And from thence proceed 
to a ſevere examination of the Quebec act; in which 
they attempt to ſhew, that it does not afford them, 
and has not left them a civil right or ſecurity of any 
kind; as every thing it ſeems to grant, and even the 
laws they poſſeſſed before, are liable to be altered 
and varied, and new laws or ordinances made, by 
a governor and council appointed by the crown, 


and conſequently, wholly dependent on, and re- 


moveable at the will of a miniſter in England; ſo 
that all the powers of legiſlation, as well as that of 
granting and applying the public ſupplies, and diſ- 
poſing of their own property, being thus totally 


out of the hands and controul of the people, they 


are liable to the moſt abject ſlavery, and to live un- 


der the moſt deſpotic government in the univerſe. 


After pretending to point out numberleſs de- 
formities in that law, and placing them in ſuch 
points of view, as were ſufficient to render it odious 
to mankind, as well as hideous to the Canadians, 
they repreſent, as an inſult added to their injuries, 
the hopes upon which, they ſaid, it had been found- 


ed by the miniſter ; he expecting, that through an 
invincible ſtupidity in them, and a total inability of 


comprehending the tendency of a law, which ſo 
materially effected their deareſt intereſts, they ſhould 
in the exceſs of a miſtaken gratitude, take up arms, 
and incur the ridicule and deteſtation of the world, 

by 
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by becoming willing tools in his hands, to aſſiſt in 1774. 
ſubverting the rights and liberties of the other colo www 


nies ; without their being capable of ſeeing, that 
the unavoidable conſequences of ſuch an attempt, if 
ſucceſsful, would be the extinction of all hopes to 
themſelves and their poſterity of being ever reſtor- 


ed to freedom; “ For idiotcy itſelf, (ſay they) 


cannot believe, that, when their drugery' is per- 
formed, they will treat you with leſs cruelty than 
they have us, who are of the ſame blood with them- 


ſelves.“ 


They a again apply to their paſſions, and partiality 
for their countrymen, by calling up the venerable: 
Monteſquieu, and defiring them to apply thoſe 
maxims, ſanctified by the authority of a name which 

all Europe reveres, to their own ſtate ; they ſu 

poſe him alive, and conſulted by the Canadians as 
to the part they ſhould act in their preſent ſituation. 
They are told (after expatiating on the ſubject of 
freedom and ſlavery) that they are only a ſmall peo- 
ple, compared with their numerous and powerful 
neighbours, who with open arms invite them into a 
fellowſhip ; to ſeize the opportunity in their favour, 
which is not the work of man, but preſented by 
Providence itſelf ; that it does not admit of a queſ- 
tion, whether it is more for their intereſt and happi- 
neſs, to have all the reſt of North America their 
unalterable friends, or their inveterate enemies; 
that as nature had joined their countries, let them 
alſo. join their political intereſts ; that they have 
been conquered into liberty, if they act as they 
ought ; but that their doing otherwiſe will be at- 
tended with irremediable evils*. 


—_— 4 8 MM. 0 „.. "II * — 


* After ſuch an artful, and inflammatory addreſs, it is ſur 
prizing that the Congreſs ſhould ever have the effrontery 
either to avow allegiance to Great Britain, or to diſelaim their 
ambitious 2 of dependency. This addreſs, exclufive 
of every other circum ftan. +, and of the proofs ariſing from their 
1 t conduct, is o: itſelt ſofficient to put duch a purpoſe 

ey und a doubt. 


They- 
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They endeavour to obviate the jealouſies and 
prejudices which might ariſe from the difference of 


their religious principles, by inſtancing the caſe of 


the Swiſs cantons, whoſe union is compoled of 
Catholic and Proteſtant ſtates; who live in the 
utmoſt concord and peace with each other, and 


have been thereby enabled to defeat all attempts 


againſt their liberties. This inſtance, though per- 
haps the moſt appoſite that could have been brought 
for the purpoſe, would not, however, have borne 
the teſt of much examination. 


They declare, that they do not require them to 


- commence acts of hoſtility againſt the government 


of their common ſovereign ; that they only invite 
them to conſult their own glory and welfare, and 
not to ſuffer themſelves to be inveigled or intimi- 
dated by infamous miniſters ſo far, as to become 
the inſtruments of their cruelty and deſpotiſm. 
They conclude by informing them, that the congreſs 
had, with univerſal pleaſure, and by a unanimous 
vote, reſolved, that they ſhould conſider the viola- 
tion of their rights, by the act for altering the go- 
vernment of that province, as a violation of their 
own; and that they ſhould be invited to accede to 
their confederation, which had no other objects 
than the perfect ſecurity of the natural and civil 
rights of all the conſtituent members, according to 
their reſpective circumſtances, and the preſervation 
of a happy and laſting connection with Great-Bri- 


. tain, on the ſalutary and conſtitutional principles 


Addreſs 
to the 
Colonies. 


before mentioned. 


In the addreſs to the colonies they inform them, 
that as in duty and juſtice bound, they have deli- 
berately, difpaſſionately, and impartially examined 
and conſidered all the meaſures that led to the pre- 
ſent diſturbances ; the exertions of both, the legi- 
ſlative and executive powers of Great Britain, on 
the one hand, and the conduct of the colonies "- 

the 
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the other. That upon the whole, they find them- 1774. 
ſelves reduced to the diſagreeable alternative, of WV 


being ſilent and betraying the innocent, or of ſpeak- 
ing out and cenſuring thoſe they with to revere. 
In making their choice of theſe diſtreſſing difficul- 
ties, they prefer the courſe diftated by honeſty, and 
a regard to the welfare of their country. | 


After ſtating and examining the ſeveral laws that 
were paſſed, and the meaſures purſued with reſpect 
to America, from the year 1764, to the preſent 
period, (1774), they enquire into the motives for 
the particular hoſtility carried on againſt the town 


of Boſton, and province of Maſſachuſett's Bay, 
though the behaviour of the people in other colo- 


nies, had been in equal oppoſition to the power aſ- 
ſumed by parliament, and yet no ſtep whatever had 
been taken againſt any of them by government. 
This they repreſent as an artful fellnwatic line of 
conduct, concealing among others the following 
deſigns : 1ſt, That it was expected, that the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſett's would be irritated into ſome 
violent action, that might diſpleaſe the reſt of the 


continent, or that might induce the people of Eng- 


land to approve the meditated vengeance of an 
imprudent and exaſperated miniſtry. If the unex- 
ampled pacific temper of the province ſhould diſap- 
point that part of the plan, it was in that caſe hoped, 
that the other colonies would be ſo far intimidated, 
as to deſert their brethren, ſuffering in a common 


cauſe, and that thus diſunited, all might be eaſily 
ſubdued. 


After examining the Quebec act, and pretending 
to aſſign the motives on which it was founded, they 
lay, that from this detail of facts, as well as from 
authentic intelligence, it is clear, beyond a doubt, 
that a reſolution is formed, and now is carryin 
into execution, to extinguiſh the freedom of the 
colonies, by ſubjecting them to a deſpotic W 

| They 
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They then proceed to ſtate the importance of the 


WV truſt which was repoſed in them, and the manner 


in which they have diſcharged it. Upon this occa- 
ſion, they ſay, that tho' the ſtate of the colonies 
would certainly juſtify other meaſures than thoſe 
which they have adviſed ; yet they have,for weighty 
reaſons, given the preference to thoſe which they 
have adopted. Theſe reaſons are, that it is con- 
ſiſtent with the character which the colonies have 
always ſuſtained, to perform, even in the midſt of 
the unnatural diſtreſſes and imminent dangers that 
ſurround them, every act of loyalty; and therefore 
they were induced to offer once more to his Ma- 


jeſty the petitions of his faithful and oppreſſed ſub- 


jects in America. — Then from a ſenſe of their ten- 
der affection for the people of the kingdom from 
which they derive their original, they could not 
forbear to regulate their ſteps by an expectation of 
receiving full conviction that the coloniſts are 
equally dear to them. That they ardent]y wiſh the 


ſocial band between that bady and the colonies may 


never be diſſolved; and that it cannot, until the 
minds of the former ſhall become indiſputably hoſtile, 
or their inattention ſhall permit thoſe who are thus 


. hoſtile to perſiſt in proſecuting, with the powers of 
the realm, the deſtructive meaſures already ope- 
rating againſt the coloniſts; and, in either caſe, 
ſhall reduce the latter to ſuch a ſituation, that they 


ſhall 'be compelled to renounce every guard but 
that of ſelf-preſervation.—That, notwithſtanding 
the vehemence with which aftairs have becn im- 
pelled, they have not yet reached that fatal point; 
that they do not incline to accelerate their motion, 


already alarmingly rapid; and they have choſen a, 


method of oppoſition that does not preclude. a hearty 


reconciliation with their fellow citizens on the other 


ſide of the Atlantic. 


That, they deeply deplore the urgent neceſſity 
that preſſes them to an immediate interruption of 
com- 
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commerce, which may prove injurious to their fel- 1774. 
low-ſubje&s in England; but truſt they will acquit . 
them — any unkind intentions, by reflecting that 

they ſubject themſelves to ſimilar inconveniencies; 

that they are driven by the hands of violence into 
unexperienced and unexpected public convulſions; 

and that they are for freedom, ſo often 
contended for by their anceſtors. 


They conclude by obſerving, that the people of 
England will ſoon have an opportunity of declaring 
their ſentiments concerning their cauſe. That in 
< their piety, generoſity, and good ſenſe, they re- 

. poſe high confidence ; and cannot, upon a re- 
<« view of paſt events, be perſuaded that they, the 
C defenders of true religion, and the aſſertors of 
&« the rights of mankind, will take part againſt their 
* affectionate Proteſtant brethren in the colonies, 
in favour of their open and our own ſecret ene- 
«© mies, whoſe intrigues, for ſeveral years paſt, have 
«© been wholly exerciſed in ſapping the foundation 
* of all civil and religious liberty.“ 


Theſe public acts being paſſed, the delegates put The Con- 

an end to their ſeſſion, on the 52d day — the yu 

opening of the congreſs. 0G a6 
Without examining the truth of their allegations, 

or pretending to form any opinion upon a ſubject, 

on which the firſt names in this country have dif- 

icred ſo widely, it muſt be acknowledged, that the 

petition and addrefles from the congreſs have been, 

executed with uncommon energy, addreſs, and 

ability; and that conſidered abſtractedly, with re- 

ſpect to vigour of mind, ſtrength of ſentiment, and 

the language, at leaſt of patriotiſm, they would not 

have diſgraced any aſſembly that ever exiſted. 
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State of fairs at the opening of the new parliament, with ſome 
account of the tauo — Bills paſſed in this ſeſſion. 

HILST matters of this "IA were 
tranſacting in America, an unexampled 
ſupineneſs, with regard to public affairs, prevailed 
among the great body of the people. Even the 
great commercial and manufacturing bodies, who 
muſt be the firſt to feel, and the laft to lament any 


ſiniſter events in the colonics, and who are gene- 
rally remarkable for a quick foreſight and provident 


ſagacity in whatever regards their intereſt, ſeemed 


now to be ſunk in the ſame careleſſneſs 220 inat- 
tention with the reſt of the people. | 


Several cauſes concurred to produce this apparent 


indiſterence. The colony conteſts were no longer 
new. From the year 1765, they had, with but few, 
and thoſe ſhort intermiſſions, engaged the attention 
of parliament. Moſt of the topics on the ſubject 
were exhauſted, and the vehement paſſions which 
accompanied them had ſubſided. The non- impor- 
tation agreement, (by diviſions within the colonies, 
which, if not cauſed, were much forwarded by the 


conceſgons with regard to ſeveral of the taxes laid 
in 1757) had broken up, before it had produced 


any ſerious conſequences. Moſt people therefore 
Hattered themſelves, that as things had appeared ſo 
very frequently at the verge of a rupture, without 
actually arriving at it, that now, as formerly, ſome 
means would be found for accommodating this dif- 


pute. At worlt it was conceived, that the Ameri-+ 


cans would themſelves grow tired. And as an opi- 
nion was circulated with ſome induſtry and ſucceſa, 
that a countenance of reſolution, if perſevered in 
jor ſome time, would certainly put an end to the 
cone, wiich (it was faid) had been nouriſhed 
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wholly by former conceſſions, people were in gene- 
ral inclined to leave the trial of the effects of perſe- 
verance and reſolution, to a miniſtry who valued 
themſelves on thoſe qualities. All theſe things had 
hitherto indiſpoſed the body of the nation from 
taking part in the ſanguine manner they had hitherto 
done on other ſubjects, and formerly on this. From 
theſe cauſes, adminiſtration being totally diſengaged 
at home, was at full leiſure to proſecute the mea- 
ſures which it had deſigned againſt America, or to 
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adopt ſuch new ones, as the oppoſition there ren- 


dered neceſſary towards carrying the new laws into 
execution. The times indeed were highly favour- 
able to any purpoſe, which only required the con- 
currence of that parliament, and the acquieſcence 


of the people. 


Notwithſtanding theſe: favourable circumſtances 


on the one ſide, and that general indiftercace which 


prevailed on the other, it was not totally forgotten 
by either, that the time for a general election was 
approaching, and that the parliament had but one 
ſellion more to compleat its allotted term. 


On the meeting of this new parliament, Sir Flet- 
cher Norton, was, . without oppoſition, appointed 
Speaker. In the ſpeech from the throne, the two 
houſes were informed, that a moſt daring fpirit of 
reſiſtance and diſobedience to the Jaw ſtill unhappily 
prevailed in the province of Mailachuſett's-Bay, 
and had, in divers parts of it, broke forth in freſh 
violences of a very criminal nature; that theſe pro- 
ceedings had been countenanced and encouraged 
in others of the colonies, and unwarrantable attempts 
made to obſtruct the commerce of this kingdom, 
by unlawful combinations ; that ſuch meaſures had 
been taken, and ſuch orders given, as were judged 
moſt proper and. effectual for carrying into execu- 
tion the laws which were paſſed in the laſt ſeilion of 
the late parliament, for the protection aud fccurity 
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1774. of commerce, and for reſtoring and preſerving 
peace, order, and good government, in the province 
of Mafiachuſett's-Bay ; that they might depend 
upon a firm and ſtedfaſt reſolution to withſtand 
every attempt to weaken or impair the ſupreme 
authority of this legiſlature over all the dominions 
of the crown, the maintenance of which was con- 
' ſidered as eſſential to the dignity, the ſafety, and 
welfare of the Britiſh empire; his Majeſty being 
aflured of receiving their aſſiſtance and ſupport 

while acting upon theſe principles. | 


ea ann a Me fo ic 3AM 


Addreſs. An addreſs, in the uſual form, having been moved 

for, an amendment was propoſed, on the ſide of 

| oppoſition, That his Majeſty would be graciouſly 

Amend- pleaſed to communicate the whole intelligence he 

ment .c.z had reccived from America to the houſe, as well 

prope” as the letters, orders, and inſtructions, upon that 

buſineſs.” The propoſal. for this amendment was 

productive of ſome conſiderable debate, as well as 

Debates, Of a diviſien. The minority was but 13 to 63 on 

the diviſion. It was rendered memorable by the 

circumſtance of having produced a proteſt, the firſt 

Proteſt. we remember to have heard of upon an addreſs, 
and that too very ſtrong and pointed. 
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The anſwer from the throne to this addreſs, be- 
ſides the uſual thanks, contained an aſſurance of 
taking the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures, for 
enforcing due obedience to the laws and authority 
of the ſupreme legiſlature ; together with a decla- 
ration, that whenever any of the colonies ſhould 
make a proper and dutiful application, his Majeſty 
would be ready to concur in affording them every 
juſt and reaſonable indulgence ; and concluded 
with an earneſt wiſh, that this diſpoſition might 
have an happy efte& on their temper and conduct. 
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This anſwer was aecompanied with a meſſage to 

the Commons, in which they were informed, that 
i 
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as it was determined, in conſequence of the ad- 1774. 
dreſs, to take the moſt ſpeedy and effectual mea 
ſures for ſupporting the juſt rights of the crown, Meſſage 
and the two houſes of parliament, ſome au - from the 
tation to the forces by ſea and land would be neceſ- _— 
ſary for that purpoſe, This meſſage was referred, ,,vmen- 
as uſual, to the committee of ſupply. tation of 
x the for- 
While meaſures were thus taking to apply a mili- << 
tary force to the cure of the diſorders in America, 
other means were thought neceſſary to come in aid 
of this expedient. The military force might in- 
deed coerce and puniſh the diſobedient, and effec- 
tually ſupport the magiſtrate in caſe of inſurrection; 
but how to get the body of magiſtracy ro act, or 
any ſufficient number upon ordinary occaſions to 
engage heartily in their cauſe, did not appear. The 
change in the charter of Maſſachuſett's- Bay had not 
produced the deſired effect. Even if it ſhould, the 
inferior magiſtrates muſt evidently be taken in the 
country; ſheriffs, conſtables, ſelect men, grand and 
petty juries, muſt be aiding to the higher magiſt- 
rates, or nothing could be done; and the idea of 
having troops in every pariſh would be ridiculous. 
The coercive plan being therefore ſtill relied on, it 
was propoſed to chuſe a puniſhment ſo univerſal, as þ 
by the inconveniences which every man felt, would | 
intereſt every man in procuring obedience and ſub- | 
miſſion to the late acts of parliament. For this rea- p,, 10 
ſon the miniſter moved for leave to bring in a bill to 1755. i 
reſtrain the trade and commerce of the 2 Fiſh 
of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, and New Hampſhire, the bill 
colonies of Connecticut and Rhode iſland, and brought 
Providence Plantation, in North America, to Great '* 
Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt- 
Indies; and to prohibit ſuch provinces and colonies 
from carrying on any fiſhery on the banks of New- 
foundland, or other places therein to be mentioned, 
under certain conditions, and for a limited time. 


On 
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1775. On the 21 of March, upon the third reading of 


LY this bill, a motion was made for an amendment, 
The bill that the colonies of New-Jerſey, Penſylvania, Mary- 
returned, Jand, Virginia, 'and South Carolina, ſhould be in- 
| ee cluded in the ſame reſtrictions with the New-Eng- 
ment to land provinces. On this amendment the queſtion 
the Com- being put, it was carried by 52 to 21; and the 
mons. prohibitions of the bill conſequently extended to 
the five new provinces. The queſtion was then put 

upon the bill, and carried by a majority of- 73 to 21 

and it was accordingly returned to the Commons 
1 with the amendment; but this houſe objecting to 
obje tt, as cauſing a diſagreement between the title and 
tothe body of the bill, (which would have cauſed great 
amend- embarraſſment to the officers who were to carry it 
ment. into execution) a conference was held, in a few 
days after, between the two Houfes, at which the 

Tue bin reaſons offered by the Commons, having appeared 
receives ſatis factory, the Lords agreed in rejecting the amend- 
the royal ment; and the bill received the royal aſſent on the 
aſſent. Zoth of March. 


Proteſt. This bill was productive of a proteſt ſigned by 
ſixteen lords. Among other ſevere ſtrictures, they 
repreſented it as one of thoſe unhappy inventions, 
to which parliament is driven by the difficulties 
that daily multiply upon them, from an obſtinate 
adherence to an unwiſe ſyſtem of government. 
They ſay, that government which attempts to . 
ſerve its authority by deſtroying the trade of its 
lubjeQs, and by involving the innocent and guilty 
in a common ruin, if it acts from a choice of ſuch 
means, conteiles itielf unworthy ; it from inability 
to find any other, admits itſelf wholly incompetent 

to the end of its inſtitution. They ſevercly cenſure 
the attempt made to bribe the nation into an ac- 
quieſcence in this arbitary act, by holding out to 
them, as a temptation for that purpoſe, the ſpoils of 
the New-England fiſhery ; this they repreſent to be 

a ſcheme full of weakneſs and indecency ; of in- 

| decency, 
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decency, becauſe it may be ſuſpected that the deſire 1775. 
of the confiſcation has created the guilt; and of 
weakneſs, becauſe it ſuppoſes, that whatever is taken 


from the colonies, is of courſe to be transferred to 
ourſelves. ' 


The Fiſhery-bill had ſcarcely cleared the Houſe Mar. gth. 
of Commons, when the miniſter brought in another, , nther 
Jo reſtrain the trade and commerce of the colo- Fiſhery- 
e nies of New-Jerſey, Penſylvania, Maryland, Vir- bill. 


ginia, and South Ca Wlina, to Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, under 
certain conditions and limitations.“ As meaſures 
of this nature were now familiar, he only thought it 
neceſſary to obſerve, that as the ſouthern provinces 
had acceded to the non-importation and non- ex- 
portation agreement, as well as the northern, it was 
conformable to reaſon and juſtice that they ſhould 
equally fee} our reſentment, and experience the 
fame degree of puniſhment. The matter of this 
bill, being formerly diſcuſſed, the debate at the 


third reading was not long, nor the attendance con- 


ſiderable on the part ot the minority. The bill 
paſſed without difficulty. 


During the paſſing of theſe two additional Ameri- 
can bills, ſeveral conciliatory ones were offered by 
Lord Chatham, and other lords in the minority; 
alſo petitions from the city of London and ſeveral 


manufacturing towns in Great-Britain and Ireland. 


Some counter petitions were alſo received, calling 
for an enforcement of the laws of Great-Britain as 
the only means of preſerving a trade with tlc colo- 
nies, and aſſerting that the trade hitherto had ſuffex- 
ed none, or an inconfiderable diminution by the 
combination of the Americans, Much altercation 
aroſe on the truth of facts alledged on both ſides, 
as well as on the manner of obtaining the ſignatures, 
and the quality of thoſe why ſigned. The minori- 

x ty 
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1774. ty inſiſted, and the moſt who ſigned theſe war peti- 
WV tions (as they called them) were perſons of none or a 


remoter intereſt inthe American trade; but of that de- 
ſcription of warm and active party-men commonly 
called Tories. — To prove the truth of the former 
part of their aſſertion, they entered into ſeveral ex- 


minations, which produced many long and hot de- 


debates. 


The coercive plan for ſubjugating America being 
thus finiſhed, this remarkable anon was cloſed by a 

ſpeech from the Speaker to his Majeſty, ſtating the 
heavineſs of the grants, (the Money-bills which had 


juſt received the royal aſſent) which nothing but the 


May 26. 


particular exigencies of the times could juſtify in a 
{ſeaſon of profound peace; he, however, gave an 
aflurance, that if the Americans ſhould perſiſt in 
their refolutions, and the ſword muſt be drawn, his 
faithful Commons would do every thing in their 
power to maintain and ſupport the ſupremacy of 


this legiſlature, and concluded, that the money now 


raiſed, ſhould be faithfully applied to the purpoſes 
for which it was appropriated. 


In the ſpeech from the throne, the moſt perfect 
ſatisfaction in their conduQ, during the courſe of 
this important ſeſſion, was expreſſed. It was ſaid, 
that they had maintained, with a firm and ſteady 
reſolutton, the rights of the crown and the autho- 
rity of parliament, which ſhould ever be conſidered 
as inſeparable ; that they had protected and pro- 
moted the commercial intereſts of theſe kingdoms; 
and they had, at the ſame time, given convincing 
proofs of their readineſs far as the conſtitution 
would allow them) to gratity the wiſhes, and remove 
the apprehenſions of the ſubjects in America. 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. VII. 


State of affairs in America during the fitting of Parliament, 

Continued from the breaking up of the general 7 in 
Oct. 26, 1774, to the re-aſſembling of that bedy in May 10, 
1775» 


URING theſe tranſactions at home, affairs 

were every day becoming more dangerous 
in America. Whatever heſitation might before 
have operated with the timid, or principles of cau- 
tion and prudence with the moderate, they were now 
all removed by the determinations of the general 
congreſs. Theſe became I the political 
creed of the colonies, and a perfect compliance 
with their reſolutions was every where determined 
upon, as ſoon as the general ſenſe of the people 
could be obtained. The unanimity which prevailed 
throughout the continent was amazing. The ſame 
language was held by town and provincial meetings, 
by general aſſemblies, by judges in their charges, 
and by grand juries in their preſentments; and all 


their acts tended to the ſame point. It was a new 


and wonderful thing to ſee the inhabitants of rich 


and great commercial countries, who had acquired 


a long eſtabliſhed habitual reliſh for the ſuperfluitzes 
and luxuries of foreign nations, all at once determined 
to abandon thoſe captivating allurements, and to 
reſtrain themſelves to bare neceſſities. It was ſcarcely 
an object of greater admiration, that the merchant 
ſhould forego the advantages of commerce, the 
farmer ſubmit to the loſs of the ſale of his products 
and the benefits of his induſtry, and the ſeaman, 
with the numberleſs other perfons dependant upon 
trade, contentedly reſign the very means of livelihood, 
and truſt to a precarious ſubſiſtance from the public 
ſpirit or charity of the opulent. Such however was 
the ſpectacle, which Ameriea at that time, and ſtill 
in ſome degree, exhibited to the world, , 
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Great hopes were however placed on the ſucceſs 


of the petition from the continental congreſs to the 


throne. Nor was it ſuppoſed, that their general 
application to the people of England would have 
been unproductive of effect. A ſtill greater reliance 
was not unreaſonably placed upon the effect which 
the unanimity and determinations of the congreſs 
would produce, in influencing the public opinions 
and meaſures at home. 


Theſc hopes and opinions kad for a time a con- 
ſiderable effect in reſtraining thoſe violences which 
afterwards took place. But however well they 
might ſeem to be founded, and however general 
their operation, the principal leaders, and molt ex- 
perienced men, did not appear to build much upon 
them, and accordingly made ſome preparations for 
the worſt that might happen. The Southern colo- 
nies began to arm as well as the Northern, and to 
train and exerciſe their militia ; and as ſoon as ad- 
vice was received of the proclamation iſſued in 
England to prevent the exportation of arms and 
ammunition to America, meaſures were ſpeedily 
taken to remedy the defect. For this purpoſe, and 
to render themſelves as independent as poſſible of 
foreigners for the ſupply of thoſe effential articles, 
mills were erected, and manufactories formed both 
in Philadelphia and Virginia, for the making of 
gunpowder, and encouragement given in all the 
colonies for the fabrication of arms of every ſort. 
Great difficulties however attended theſe begin- 
nings; and the ſupply of powder, both from the 
home manufacture and the importation, was for a 
long time ſcanty and precarious. 


The Governor's proclamation againſt the pro- 
vincial congreſs in Maſſachuſett's Bay, had: not the 
ſmalleſt effect, either upon the proceedings of that 
aſſembly, or the conduct of the people, who paid 
an implicit obedience to its determinations. - As 
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expreſſes continually paſſed between that body and 1774. 
the general congreſs, no doubt can be entertained, Yo 


that its meaſures were regulated by their opinion. 
The critical ſituation of the capital was an object 
of much conſideration ; nor was it eaſy to deter- 
mine in what manner to provide for the ſafety of 
the inhabitants, and to prevent its becoming a ſore 
thorn in the fide of the province, if matters ſhould 
proceed to extremity. From its natural advantages 
of ſituation, with the works thrown up on the Neck, 
Boſton was already become a very ſtrong hold; 
and was capable, with little difficulty, of being ren- 
dered a place of ſuch ſtrength, as, under the pro- 
tection of a navy, would leave but little hope of its 
being ever reduced. From the ſame cauſes it was 
liable to be converted, at the diſcretion of the Go- 


vernor, into a. ſecure priſon for the inhabitants, 


who would thereby become hoſtages tor the can- 
duct of the province at large. 


Different propoſals were ſaid to be made to pre- 
vent or remedy theſe evils. One was, fimply, to 
remove the inhabitants; another to ſct a valuation 
upon their eſtates, burn the town, and reimburſe 
them for their loſſes. Both theſe ſchemes were 
found to be clogged with ſo many difficulties as 
gendered them impracticable. Force was the only 
expedient which could be applied with ſucceſs ; 


but they did not as yet ſeem diſpoſed to proceed to 


that extremity, In the mean time, numbers of the 
principal inhabitants quitted the town, under the 
real or pretended apprehenſion of immediate vio- 
lence from the troops, or of being kidnapped and 
ſent to Lngland, to ſtand trial for ſuppoſed offences. 


The provincial congreſs, having done all the 
buſineſs that was thought proper or nece for 
the preſent, diſſolved themſelves towards the end 
of November, having firſt appointed another meet- 
ing to be held in the enſuing month of . 
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1774. This ceſſation afforded an opportunity to the friends 


* 


of government, or loyaliſts, as they now called 
themſelves, to ſhew themſelves in a few places; 
to try their ſtrength and numbers, and to endea- 
vour to refiſt the general current. Some aſſocia- 


tions for mutual defence were accordingly formed, 


and a refuſal was made, in a few towns, to comply 
with the reſolutions of the provincial congreſs ; but 


the contrary ſpirit was ſo prevailent, that thoſe- 


attempts were ſoon quelled. The diflentients were 


overwhelmed by numbers. All theſe attempts 


Ordnance 
ſeized in 
Rhode 
Iſland. 


came to nothing. 


As ſoon as an account was received at Rhode 
Iſland, of the prohibition on the exportation of 
military ſtores from Great-Britain, the people ſeized 
upon and removed all the ordnance belonging to 
the crown in that province, which lay upon ſome 
batteries that defended one of the harbours, and 
amounted to above forty pieces of cannon of dif- 


ferent ſizes. A captain of a man of war, having 


waited upon the governor to enquire into the mean- 
ing of this procedure, was informed, with great 
frankneſs, that the people had ſeized the cannon to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the king's 
forces ; and that they meant to make uſe of them 
to defend themſelves againſt any power that ſhould 
offer to moleſt them. The aſſembly of that iſland 
alſo paſſed refolutions for the procuring of arms 
and military ſtores, by every means, and from every 

uarter in which they could be obtained, as well as 
8 training and arming the inhabitants. 


The province of New Hampſhire had hitherto 
preſerved a greater degree of moderation than any 
other of the New England governments. As ſoon, 
however, as intelligence arrived of the traniactions 
at Rhode Iſland, with a copy of their reſolutions, 
and-of the royal proclamation which gave riſe to 


them, a ſimilar ſpirit operated upon that people. 
| A 
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A body of men accordingly aſſembled in arms, 1774. 
and marched tothe attack of a imall fort, called ww 


William and Mary, conſiderable only for being the are K 


object of the firſt movement in the province. This de 

was caſily taken, and ſupplied them with a quantity feized in 

of powder, by which they were enabled to put New 

themſelves into a ſtate of defence. Hamp- 
ſhire. 
No other acts of extraordinary violence took place 

during the winter. A firm determination of reſiſt- 

ance, was, however, univerſally ſpread, and grew 

the ſtronger by the arrival of the King's ſpeech, and 

the addrefles of the new parliament; which ſeemed, 

in the opinion of the Americans, nearly to cut off 

all hopes of reconciliation. It is remarkable that 

all the acts and public declarations, which here were 

recommended as the means of pacitying, by inti- 

midating that people, conſtantly produced the con- 

trary effect The more clearly a determination was 

ſhewn to enfarce an high authority, the more ſtre- 

nuouſly the coloniſts ſeemed determined to reſiſt it. 

The aſſembly of Penſylvania, which met by adjourn- 

ment towards the cloſe of the year, was the firſt 

legal convention which unanimouſly approved of 

and ratified all the acts of the general congrels, and 

appointed delegates to repreſent them in the new 


congreſs, which was to be held in the enſuing month 
of May. 


The proceedings were ſimilar in other places, Refotuti- 
whether tranſacted by the aſſembliæs, or by provin- ons of the 
cial conventions of deputics. The convention of G. C. ap- 


Maryland appointed a ſum of money for the pur- nag 
chaſe of arms and ammunition. A provincial con- ent places, 


vention, which was held at Philadelphia in the lat- 
ter end of January, paiſed a number of reſolutions 
for the encouragement of the moſt neceſlary manu- 
factures within themſelves ; among which, falt, 
gunpowder, ſaltpetre, and ficel, were particularly 
recommended. They allo paited a reſolution, in 

which 
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which they declared it to be their moſt earneſt wiſh 
and deſire to ſee harmony reſtored between Great- 
Britain and the colonies ; and that they would 
exert their utmoſt endeavours for the attainment of 
that moſt defirable object. But that if the humble 
and loyal petition. of the congreſs to his Majeſty 
ſhould be diſregarded, and the Britiſh adminiſtra- 


tion, inſtead of redreſſing their grievances ſhould 


Rejected 
at New- 
York. 


determine by force to effect a ſubmiſſion to the late 
arbitrary acts of parliament, in ſuch a ſituation they 
hold it their indiſpenſable duty to reſiſt ſuch force, 
and at every hazard to defend the rights and liber- 
ties of America. | 


The aſſembly of New-York, which met in the 
beginning of the year, was, however, a ſingle ex- 
ception to the reſt of the continent. In this aſſem- 
bly, after very conſiderable debates upon the queſ- 
tion of acccding to the reſolutions of the general 


congreſs, it was rejected upon a diviſion, though by 


Feb. kt. 


a very ſmall majority. They afterwards proceeded 


to {tate the pablic grievances, with an intention of 


laying them before the king and parliament; a 
mode of application in which they were much en- 
couraged by the lieutenant-governor, and from 


which they preſaged the happieſt effects, flattering 


themſclyves, that when all other means had failed of 
ſucceſs, they ſhould have the laſting honour of 
procuring a thorough reconciliation between the 
motner-country and che coionics : a hope, however 
fruitleſs, which probably had a great ettect in their 
late determination. It was alſo ſaid, that this me- 
thod had been ſuggeited to them from authority in 
England. They accordingly drew up that petition 
to the King, memorial to the lords, and repreſen- 
tation and remonſtrance to the commons, the 1n- 
elticacy of Which we have elready ſeen. 


The new provincial congreſs, which met at Cam- 
bridge, in Maſtachuſctt's-Bay, did not deviate from 
| | the 
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deceſſors. Among other reſolutions they publiſhed 


one, to inform the people, that from the preſent dif- ; ard 
poſition of the Britith miniſtry and parliament, ings 3 
there was real cauſe to fear, that the reaſonable and provincial 
juſt applications of that continent to Great-Britain Congrels 
tor peace, liberty, and ſafety, would not meet with — "oor 
a favourable reception ; but, on the contrary, from . ey 
the large reinforcement gf troops expected in that 8 


colony, the tenor of intelligence from Great-Bri- 


tain, and general appearances, they have reaſon to 


apprehend, that the ſudden deſtruction of that colo- 
ny in particular was intended, for refuſing, with the 
other American colonies, tamely to ſubmit to, what 
they termed, the mot 1 ignominious llavery. 

They therefore urged, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the 
militia in general, and the minute men in particu- 
lar, to ſpare neither time, pains, nor expence, at ſo 

critical a juncture, in pertecting themſelves forth- 
with in military diſcipline, They palled other re- 


ſolutions for the providing and making of fire arms 


and bayonets ; and renewed more ſtrictly. the pro- 
hibition of their predeceſſors, againſt ſupplying the 
troops at Boſton with any of thoſe neceflaries which 
are peculiarly requiſite for the military ſervice ; the 
markets at Boſton being {till open to the ſupply of 
proviſions, As we have made uſe of a term which 
has hitherto been unknown in military tranſactions, 
it may require ſome explanation. By minute men 
are to be underſtood a ſelect number of militia, 
who undertake to hold themſelves upon all occa- 
ſions, and at the ſhortelt notice, in readineſs for actual 
ſervice. By their alertne!s they have ſince ſhewn 
that the name was not miſapplied. 


A circular letter from the fecretary of ſtate for 
the American department, forbidding, in the King's 
name, and under pain of his diſpleaſure, the elec - 
tion of deputics for the enſuing general congrels, 

was 
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Feb. 26. : 


Detach- 
ments. 
ſent to 
ſeize on 
ſome 
cannon at 


Salem. 


Diſpute 
at a draw 


bridge, 
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was productive of no manner of effect; the elec- 
tions every where took place, even in the Province 
of New-York, notwithſtanding the late reſolution 


in their aſſembhy. 


Things continued very quiet at Boſton. To 
which the injunctions of the different congreſſes 
perhaps contributed as much, as the ſhips of war 
that crowded the harbour, or the force that was 
ſtationed in the town. The calm was however pre- 
carious and fallacious on both fides. Combuſtible 
matter had been gathered in abundance. More 
was in preparation, and the leaſt ſpark was likely to 
kindle a gencral conflagration. 


Governor Gage having received intelligence that 
ſome brats cannon were depoſited in the town of 
Salem, ſent a detachment of troops under the com- 
mand of a field officer, on board a tranſport, in 
order to ſeize upon and bring them to Boſton. 
The troops having landed at Marblehzad, proceed- 
ed to Salem, where they were diſappointed as to 
finding the cannon ; but having ſome reafon to ima- 


gine they had been only removed that morning in 


conſequence of their approach, it induced them to 
march further into the country in hopes of over- 
taking them. In this purſuit they arrived at a draw- 
bridge over a ſmall river, where a number of the 
country people were aſſembled, and thoſe on the 
oppoſite fide had taken up the bridge to prevent 
their paſlage. The commanding officer ordered 
the bridge to be let down, which the people peremp- 
torily refuſed, faying, that it was a private road, and 
that he had no authority to demand a paſſage that 
way. For to the laſt moment the language of peace 
was preſerved, and until the ſword was deciſively 
drawn, all refiſtance was carried on upon ſome legal 
ground. Upon this refuſal, the officer determined 
to make ute of a boat, thereby to gain poſſeſſion of 
the bridge; but the country people-perceiving his 
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intention, ſeveral of them jumped into the boat 1775. 
with axes, and cut holes thro? her bottom, which WY 


occaſioned ſome ſcuffle between them and the ſol- 
diers in and about the boat. Things were now 
tending to extremities, as the commander ſeemed 


determined to force his paſlage, and the others as 


reſolutely bent to prevent it. In this ſituation, a 
neighbouring clergyman, who had attended the 
whole tranſaction, remonſtrated with the lieutenant- 
colonel, upon the fatal conſequences which would 
inevitably attend his 2 uſe of force. And 
finding that the point of military honour, with re- 
ſpe& to making good his paſſage, was the principal 
object with that gentlemen, it being then too late 
in the evening to proſecute his original deſign, he 
prevailed upon the people to let down the bridge, 
which the troops took poſſeſſion of; and the colo- 
nel having puſhed a detachment a little way into 
the country, in exerciſe of the right which he aſſum- 
ed, they immediately after returned, without mo- 
leſtation, on board the tranſport. Thus ended this 
firſt expedition, without effect, and happily without 
miſchicf. Enough appeared to ſhew upon what a 
ſlender thread the peace of the empire hung; and 
that the leaſt exertion of the military would cer- 
tainly bring things to extremities. The people, 
ſince the acts for caſting away their charter, and 
for protecting the ſoldiery from any trial in the 
province, conſidered themſelves as = under mili- 
tary government. Every motion of that body be- 
came ſuſpected, and was in their eyes an exertion of 
the moſt odious and moſt dreadful tyranny. 


This appearance of reſiſtance ſeems, on the other 
ſide, to have greatly irritated the military, for from 
this time they appear to have lived upon worſe 
terms with the inhabitants of Boſton than they had 
hitherto done; ſome general and wanton inſults, as 
well as particular outrages having been complained 
of. But the criſis was now fall approaching, in 
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which all her lefſer evils and calamities were to be 
loſt and forgotten in the contemplation of thoſe of a 
great and ſerious nature. ö 


The Provincials having collected a conſiderable 


quantity of military ſtores at the town of Concord, 


where the provincial congreſs was alſo held, Gen. 
Gage thought it expedient to detach the grenadiers 


and light infantry of the army, under the command 
of licutenant-colonel Smith, and major Pitcairn of 


Apr. 18. 


the marines, in order to deſtroy them. It is ſaid 
and believed, that this expedition had another object 
in view, which was to ſeize on the perſons of Meſſrs. 
Hancock and Adams, thoſe great and obnoxious 
leaders of the faction which oppoſed the new ſyſtem 


of government. The detachment, which was ſup- 


poſed to conſiſt of about goo men, embarked at 
'Boſton on the night preceding the 19th of April, 


and having gone a little way up Charles river, 


landed at a place called Phipps's Farm, from whence 
they proceeded with great ſilence and expedition 
towards Concord. Several officers on horſe back 
in the mean time ſcoured the roads, and fecured 
ſuch country people as they chanced to meet with 
at that early time. Notwithſtanding theſe precau- 


tions, they diſcovered, by the firing of guns and 


the ringing of bells, that the country was alarmed, 


and the people actually began to aſſemble in the 
neighbouring towns and villages before day-light. 


Upon their arrival at Lexington, about five in 
the morning, they found the company of militia, 
belonging to that town, aſſembled on a green near 


the road; upon which an officer in the yan called 


out, Diſperſe, you rebels : throw down your arms, 
and diſperſe : the ſoldiers at the fame time runnin 

up with loud huzzas, ſome ſcattering ſhots were ff 
fired, and immediately ſucceeded by a general diſ- 
charge, by which cight of the militia were killed 
and ſeveral wounded, 


Thus 
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Thus was the firſt blood drawn in this unhappy 1775. 
civil conteſt. Great pains were taken on each ſide 


to ſhew the other to have been the aggreſſor upon 
this occaſion. A matter of little conſequence, in a 
political view, as things were now too far advanced 
to leave room for a propable hope of any other 
than ſuch a final ifſue. It was ſaid in the Gazette, 
that the troops were firſt fired upon from ſome 
neighbouring houſes. There is ſome obſcurity in 
this buſineſs, for it appears, from the general tenor 
of the evidence, as well as of ſome of our own people 
who were taken priſoners, as of a great number of 
the provincials, all whoſe depoſitions were regularly 
taken and atteſted by proper magiſtrates, that the 
firing both at Lexington and Concord was com- 
menced by the troops. Indeed it ſeems evident, 
that a ſingle company of militia, ſtanding, as it may 


be ſaid under the muzzles of our ſoldiers guns, 


would have been ſufficient pledges to. prevent any 
outrage from their friends and neighbours in the 
adjoining houles. 


After this execution, the detachment proceeded 
to Concord, the commanding officer having pre- 
viouſly diſpatched fix companies of light infantry to 
poſſeſs two bridges which lay at ſome diſtance be- 
yond the town, probably with a view of preventing 
any of the ſtores from being carried off that way ; 
or, if he had orders about the ſeizure of perſons, 
to prevent the eſcape of thoſe whom it was his ob- 
ject to ſecure. - A body of militia who occupied a 
hill in the way, retired at the approach af the troops, 
and paſſed over one of thoſe bridges, which was 
immediately after taken poſſeſſion of by the light 
infantry. The main body having arrived at the town, 
proceeded to execute their commiſſion, by render- 
ing three pieces of iron cannon unlerviceable, de- 
ſtroying ſome guns and other carriages, and throwin 
ſeveral barrels of flour, gunpov der, and muſket ball 
into the river. In the mean time, the militia which 

retired 
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1775, retired from the hill, ſeeing ſeveral fires in the town 
Vo which they apprehended to be of houſes in flames, 


Province 
riſes in 


arnms. 


* Per- 
cy 8 de- 
tachment 


* 


returned towards the bridge which they had lately 
| paſſed, and which lay in their way thither. Upon 


this movement, the light infantry retired on the 
Concord ſide of the river, and began to pull up the 
bridge ; but upon the near approach of the militia, 
(who ſeemed ſtudiouſly to have avoided all 3 
ance of beginning the attack, and made as if they 
only wanted to paſs as common travellers) the ſol- 


diers immediately fired, and killed two men. The 


provincials returned the fire, and a ſkirmiſh enſued 
at the bridge, in which the former ſeem to have 
been under ſome diſadvantage, and were forced to 
retreat, having ſeveral men killed and wounded, 
and a lieutenant and ſome others taken. 


About this time the country roſe upon them. 
The troops were attacked on all quarters ; ſkirmiſh 
ſucceeded upon ſkirmiſh ; and a continued, though 


ſcattering and irregular fire, was ſupported through 


the whole of a long and very hot day. In the march 
back of fix miles to Lexington, the troops were 
excecdingly annoyed, not only by the purſuers, but 
by the fire from houſes, walls, and other coverts, 
all of which were filled or lined with armed men. 


It happened fortunately, that General Gage, ap- 
prehenſive of the danger of the ſervice, had de- 
tached Lord Percy early in the morning with 15 
companies of foot, a detachment of marines, and 
two pieces of cannon, to ſupport Colonel Smith's 
detachment, and that they were arrived at Lexing- 
ton, by the time the others had returned from Con- 
cord. This circumſtance was the more fortunate, 
as it is reported the firſt detachment had by that 
time expended all their ammunition; but if that 
even had not been the caſe, it ſcarcely ſeems poſ- 
fible that they could have eſcaped being cut off or 
taken in the long ſubſequent retreat of fitteen _ 

his 


R ao oa. 
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This powerful ſupport, eſpecially the cannon, 1775. 
afforded a breathing-time to the firſt detachment at WY 


Lexington, which they already much wanted. The 
field pieces obliged the provincials to keep their 
diſtance. But as ſoon as the troops reſumed their 
march, the attacks, as the country people became 
more numerous, grew in proportion more violent, 
and the danger was continually augmenting, until 
they arrived about ſun-ſet at Charleſtown ; from 
whence they paſſed over directly to Boſton, under 
the protection (as the provincials ſay) of the guns 
of the Somerſet man of war; the troops being en- 
tirely ſpent and worn down, by the exceſſive fatigues 
they had undergone. They had marched that day 
near 35 miles. | 


The loſs was not ſo great on either ſide, as the Loſs on 
length, irregularity, and varicty of the engagement both 
might ſeem to indicate; which may be attributed ſides. 


to the provincials not being at firſt powerful in num- 
ber, and to their being afterwards kept at ſome 
diſtance by the field pieces. The king's troops, as 
may be expected, were the greater ſufferers, having 
Joſt in killed, wounded, and priſoners, 273 men, 


of which 65 were killed, 2 licuteuants, and above 


20 private men taken priſoners, and Colonel Smith, 


with another lieutenant-colonel and ſeveral officers, 


wounded. By the provincial accounts, which gives 
the names and places of abode of thoſe who fell on 
their ſide, their loſs in killed and wounded (in- 
cluding thoſe who fell by the firſt fire in the morn- 
ing at Lexington) amounted only to about ſixty, 
of which near two thirds were killed. 


By the neareſt calculation that can be made, 
there were from 1800 to 2000 of the beſt troops in 
the ſervice (being about half the force that was then 
ſtationed at Boſton) employed upon this expedition. 
The event ſufficiently ſhewed how ill -· informed thoſe 
were who had fo often aſſerted at home, that a regi- 
ment or two could torce their way through any part 
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of the continent, and that the very ſight of a grena- 
dier's cap, would be ſufficient to put an American 
army to flight. ops. E | 


Upon this occaſion,” cach fide charged the other 
with the moſt inhuman cruclties. Civil wars pro- 
duce many ſuch charges; but we have good rea- 
ſon, and ſome authority for believing, that theſe 
accounts, if at all true on either fide, were much 
exaggerated. On one fide, it is certain, that an 
officer and fome of the ſoldiers who were wounded 
and priſoners,” gave public teſtimonials of the hu- 
manity with which they were treated ; and that the 
provincial commanders ſent an offer to General 
Gage, to admit his ſurgeons to come and dreſs the 
wounded, | 


Although on the other fide, the regulars were 
charged with killing the old, the infirm, the un- 
armed, and the wounded, without mercy ; with 
burning ſeveral houſes, and plundering every thing 
that came in their way ; we have had too conſtant 
and uniform an experience of the honour of our 
ofticers, and the humanity of our ſoldiers, not to 


_ conſider this account as equally exaggerated. 


This aftair immediately called up the whole pro- 
vince in arms; and though a ſufficient number 
were ſpeedily aſſembled effectually to inveſt the 
king's troops in Boſton, it was with difficulty that 
the crowds who were haſtily marching-from diffe- 
rent parts, could be prevailed upon to return to 
their reſpective homes. The body of militia which 
ſurrounded Boſton, amounted, as it was faid, to 
above 20,000 men, under the command of the 
Colonels Ward, Pribble, Heath, Preſcot, and Tho- 
mas, who for the preſent acted as generals, and 
having fixed their head quarters at Cambridge, 
formed a line of encampment, the right wing of 
which extended from that town to Roxbury, and 
the left: to Myſtick, the diſtance between the points 
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being about thirty miles. 'This line they ſtrengthen- 1775- 
ed with artillery. They were ſpeedily joined by WYY 
Colonel Putnam, an old and brave provincial ofti= -- 
cer, who had acquired experience and reputation 
in the two laſt wars. He encamped with a large 
_ detachment of Connecticut troops in ſuch a poſition, 

as to be readily able to ſupport thoſe who were be- 
fore the town. | ; 

In the mean time the provincial congreſs, which Provin- 
was now removed to Watertown,” drew up an ad- cial con- 
dreſs to the inhabitants of Great Britain, in which _ . 
they ſtated the moſt material particulars, relative nα e. 
to the late engagement, and took pains to ſhew, ple Ie G. 
that hoſtilities were firſt commenced, and blood Britain. 
drawn, both at Lexington and Concord by the regu- 
lars. They complain of the ravages committed by 
them in their retreat; place much dependence on 
the henour, wiſdom, and valour of Britons, from 
which they hope their interference in preventing 
the proſecution of meaſures, which, they repreſent, 
as equally ruinous to the mother country and the 
colonies ; they make great profeſſions of loyalty ; 
but declare, that they will not tamely ſubmit to the 
perſecution and tyranny of a cruel] miniſtry, and 
(appealing to Heaven for the juſtice of their cauſe) 
that they are determined to die or be free. 


The provincial congreſs alſo paſſed a vote for Meaſures 

the array and ſupport of an army ; fixed the pay purſued 

of the officers and ſoldiers, and publiſhed rules and for the 

orders for its regulation and government. To pro- f ns 
45 21. upport 

vide for the military expence, they paſſed a of an ar. 

vote for the iſſuing of a conſiderable ſum in paper my. 

currency, which was to be received in all caſes as 

money, and the faith af the province pledged for 

its payment. As the term for which they were 

choſen was to expire on the zoth of May, they 

gave notice for the election of a new congreſs, to 

meet on the 311t of that month at the fame place, 

and to be continued for ſix months, and no 


longer. 
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1775. longer. They alſo paſſed a reſolution, that General 
_ 5. Gage had, by the late tranſadions, and many other 


_ — — — a7 * 


means, utterly diſqualified himſelf from ſerving that 

colony as a governor, or in any other capacity, and 
that therefore no obedience was in future due to 
him; but that on the contrary he ought to be 
conſidered and guarded againſt, as an unnatural 
and inveterate enemy to the country. 


Ihe affair at Lexington (though ſome ſuch event 
muſt have been long foreſeen and expected) ex- 
cited the greateſt indignation in the other colonies, 
and they prepared for war with as much cagerneſs 
and diſpatch as if an enemy had already appeared 
at each of their doors. The bravery ſhewn by the 
militia in this their firſt eſſay, and the ſuppoſed 
advantages = had obtained over the regulars, 
were matters of great exultation ; while thoſe who 
fell in the action were regretted with the deepeſt 
concern, and honoured, not only as patriots, but as 
martyrs, who had died bravely in the cauſe of their 
country. The outrages and cruelties charged upon 
the king's forces, however unjuſtly founded, pro- 
—_ a great effect, and increaſed the public 

ever. 


In ſome places the magazines were ſeized, and 
in New-Jerſey the treaſury; a conſiderable ſum 
of money in which was appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the troops they were raiſing. At the 
fame time, without waiting for any concert or 
advice, a {top was almoſt every where put to the 
exportation of proviſions ; and in ſome places all 
exportation was ſtopt, till the opinion of the general 
congreſs upon that ſubject was known. Lord 
North's conciliatory plan, or the reſolution founded 
upon it, was totally rejected by the aſſemblies of Penſyl- 
vania and New Jerſey; nor was it received any where. 


In che mean time, the governor and forces at 
Boſton, as well as the inhabitants, continued cloſely 
85 blocked 
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blocked up by land; and being ſhut out from all 1775. 
ſupplies of freſh proviſions and vegetables, which 
the neighbouring counties could have afforded by. 

ſea, they began to experience thoſe inconveniencies 

which afterwards amounted to real diſtreſs. As the 
inhabitants had now no other reſource for their 
ſubſiſtance than the king's ſtores, the pravincials 

were the more ſtrict in preventing all ſupplies, hop- 

ing that the want of proviſions would lay the gover- . 

nor under a neceſſity of conſenting to their departure 

from the town; or at leaſt that the women and 
children would be ſuffered to depart, which was 
repeatedly applied for. It is probable that the 
governor conſidered the inhabitants as neceſſary 
hoſtages for the ſecurity of the town, at leaſt, if not 

of the troops. However it was, he at length en- Capitu- 
tered into a capitulation with the inhabitants, by lation 
which, upon condition of delivering up their arms, with the 


they were to have free liberty to depart with all inhahi- 
their other effects. The inhabitants accordingly . 


delivered up their arms; but to their utter diſmay not ad- 
and aſtoniſhment, the governor refuſed to fulfil the heted ta. 
conditions on his ſide. This breach of faith, and 

the conſequences that attended it, were much com- 
plained of. Many, however, both then, and at 
different times after, obtained permiſſion to quit the 

town ; but they were obliged to leave all their 
effects behind; ſo that thoſe who had hitherto lived 

in eaſe and aflluence, were at once reduced to the 
extremity of indigence and miſery. The general 
congreſs ranked amongſt their bittereſt complaints 

the ſufferings of the inhabitants in this reſpect. 

They ſay, that paſſports were granted or retained 

in ſuch a manner, that families were broken and 

the deareſt connections ſeparated ; part being com- 

pelled to quit the town, and part retained againſt 

their will. This, by far the moſt diſhonourable to 
government, we are obliged in fairneſs to ſtate 
according to the provincial narrative, no other having 
appeared to contradict or qualify it. The poor and 
helpleſs were all ſent out. 
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CHAP. VII. 


From the meetin of the General Congreſs at Philadelphia „ May © 
10, 1775, ( purſuant to adjournntent, from Oct. 26, 1774 ) 
to the blockade of Boſton, in July following, by the generals 


x and Lee; with a particular account of the action 
of Bunker" s- Hill. : 


1775. HE Continental Congreſs having met at the 
May 10. time appointed at Philadelphia, ſoon adopted 
V ſuch meaſures as confirmed the people in their reſo- 
Reſolu. lution and conduct. Among their firſt acts were 
tions for reſolutions for the raiſing of an army, and the eſta- 
raiſing an bliſhment of a large paper currency for its payment; 
_ * the United Colonies, (by which appellation they 
. oF, reſolved that they ſhould be known and diſtinguiſh- 
paper Ed tor the future) being ſecurities for realizing the 
currency nominal value of this currency. They alſo ſtrictly 
and to prohibited the ſupplying of the Britiſh fiſheries with 
dig any kind of proviſions; and to. render this order 
geriet the more effectual, ſtopt all exportation to thoſe 
from be- colonies, iſlands, and places which ſtill retained 
ing ſup- their obedience. This meaſure, which does not 
plied with ſeem to have been expected, or even apprehended 
fon. at home, occaſioned no ſmall diſtreſs to the people 
at Newfoundland, and to all thoſe employed in the 
fiſheries; inſomuch that to prevent an abſolute 

famine, ſeveral ſhips were under a neceſſity of re- 

turning light from that ſtation, to carry out cargoes 


of proviſions from Ireland. 


The city and province of New-Vork, notwith- 
ſtanding their former moderation, ſeemed, upon 
receiving an account of the late action, to receive 
alſo a plentiful portion of that ſpirit which operated 
in the other colonies. A moſt numerous aſſocia- 
tion was accordingly formed, and a Provincial Con- 
greſs elected. But as ſome regiments from Ireland 
were expected ſpeedily to arrive there, and that 
capital, beſides, lies open to the ſea, its ſituation 
became 
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became very critical. In theſe circumſtances, a body 1775. 
of Connecticut men arrived in the neighbourhood WY 


of that city, avowedly for its protection, and pro- 
bably alſo to ſupport the preſent diſpoſition of the 
people. Their ſtrength was not, however, ſufficient 
to afford an effectual protection; nor, if it had 
been greater, would it have availed againſt an at- 


tack by ſea. The city accordingly applied, through Applica- 
its delegates, to the Continental Congreſs for in- tion from 
ſtructions how to act upon the arrival of the troops. the peo- 


The Congreſs adviſed them for the preſent, to act 


ple of N. 
York to 


defenſively with reſpect to the troops, ſo far as it the Gen. 
could be done conſiſtently with their own ſecurity ; Congreſs. 


—to ſuffer them to occupy their barracks, ſo long 
as they behaved peaceably and quietly ; but not to 
ſuffer them to ereQ any fortification, or, in any 
manner to cut off the communications between the 
city and country; and if they attempted hoſtilities, 
that they ſhould defend themſelves, and repel force 
by force. They alſo recommended to them, to 
provide for the worlt that might happen, by ſecuring 
places of retreat for the women and children; by 
removing the arms and ammunition from the maga- 
zines ; and by keeping a ſufficient number of men 
embodied for the protection of the inhabitants in 
general. — The departure of ſo many helpleſs objects 
from the places of their habitation, was a very affect- 
ing ſpectacle. That once flouriſhing commercial 
city was now become almoſt a deſart. It was by 
its own inhabitants devoted to the flames, It hap- 
pened, perhaps happily for New-York, that the 
troops being more wanted at Boſton, were not 
landed there, | 


In the mean time, ſeveral private perſons belong- Crown- 


ing to the back parts of Connecticut, Maſſachuſett's, 
and New-York, undertook at their own riſque, and 
without any public command or participation, an 
expedition of the utmoſt importance, and which 


not only in its conſequences moſt materially affect- 
ed 


int and 
iconde - 
roga ſur- 


prized. 
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ed the intereſt and power of government in the 
colonies ; but had brought the queſtion to the criti- 
cal nicety of a point, and the decifion to depend 
merely upon accident, whether we ſhould have a 
ſingle poſſeſſion left in North-America. This was 


the ſurprize of Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and 


May 25, 
Generals 
and 
troops 
arrive at 


| Boſton. 


| 
: 

: 

+ 

1 

5 

| 

: 

- 


other fortreſſes, ſituated upon the great lakes, and 
commanding the pafſes between the Britiſh colonies 
and Canada. It ſeems that ſome of thofe who were 
among the firſt that formed this deſign, and had let 
out with the greateſt privacy in its profecution, met 
by the way with others, who, without any previous 
concert, were embarked in the fame project; fo 
extenſive was that ſpirit of enterprize which theſe 
unhappy conteſts called into action. Theſe adven- 
turers, amounting in the whole to about 240 men, 
under the command of x Colonel Eaſton, and a 
Colonel Ethan Allen, with great perſeverance and 


addreſs, ſurpi iſed the ſmall garriſons of Ticende- 


roga and Crown Point. Theſe fortreſſes were taken 
without the loſs of a man on either ſide. They 
found in the forts a conſiderable artillery, amount- 
ing, as they ſaid, to above 200 pieces of cannon, 
beſides ſome mortars, howits, and quantities of 
various ſtores, which were to them highly valuable; 
they alſo took two veſſels, which gave them the 
command of Lake Champlain, and materials ready 
prepared at Ticonderoga for the building and equip - 
ping of others. | 
During theſe tranſa&tons the Generals Howe, 
Burgoyne, and Clinton, arrived at Boſton from 
England, together with a conſiderable number of 


marines, and draughts from other regiments, to 


ſupply the vacancies there. Theſe were ſoon fol- 


lowed by ſeveral regiments from Ircland, ſo that 
the force at Boſton, with reſpect to number, the 


goodneſs of the troops, and the character of the 


commanders, was become very refpeQable ; and it 
| or be OE 
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was generally believed, that matters could not eon- 177 5. 
tinue much longer in their then ſituation. A 

Nothing remarkable had yet happened ſince the Engage. 
commencement of the blockade, except two ſmall ments in 
engagements which aroſe from the attempts of either the 
party to carry off the ſtock of ſome of thoſe iſlands, —_— : 
with which the bay of Boſton is interſperſed; and n 00” 
which afforded the mixed ſpectacle of ſhips, boats, 
and men, engaged by land and water. In both 


Notwithſtanding the late reinforcements, and 
the arrival of generals of the moſt active character, 
the troops continued for ſome time very quiet at 
Boſton. On the other fide, it is probable that an 
attempt would have been made to ſtorm _ town, 
while the people were hot in blood after the affair 
of Lexington, if a concern for the preſervation of 
the inhabitants had not prevailed over every other 
conſideration. It muſt however be allowed, that 
from the number of veſſels of war, which nearly 
ſurrounded the peninſula, as well as the vaſt artil- 
lery by which it was proteQed, and the excellency 
of the troops, that ſucir an attempt muſt have been 
attended with great difficulty and danger, and that 
the deſtruction of the town muſt have been laid 
down as an inevitable conſequence. There were 
other matters alſo of conſideration. A repulſe to 
new troops, or the carnage that would even attend 
ſucceſs in ſo arduous à conflict, might have been 
attended with fatal conſequences ; the people were 
not only new to war, but they were in a new and 

ſtrange 


2061 


1775. 
A 
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ſtrange ſtate and ſituation ; they were entering into 
an untried, unthought-of, and unnatural conteſt, 
loaded with the moſt fatal conſequences, without 
experience to guide, or precedent to direct them; 
they had not yet in general renounced all hopes of 


an accommodation, and thoſe who had not, would 


totally condemn any violence which ſhut them out 


from ſo defirable an event; in ſuch a wavering ſtate 


June $. 
G. Con- 
_ re- 


olve that 


the com- 
pact be- 
tween 
the 
crown & 
the pro- 
vince of 
Maſſa- 
chuſctt's 
Bay is 
diſſolved. 


Rea x 
eneral 
— 


office. 


June 12. 


of hope, fear, and uncertainty, much caution was 
to be uſed, as any untoward event, might ſuddenly 
damp the ardour of the people, diſſolve their reſo- 
lutions, and ſhake all their confederacies to pieces. 


In the mean time the Continental Congreſs re- 
ſolved, that the compact between the crown and 
the people of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, vas diſſolved, by 
the violation of the charter of William and Mary; 
and therefore recommended to the people of that 
province, to proceed to the eſtabliſhment of a new 
government, by electing a Governor, Aſſiſtants, 
and Houle of Aſſembly, according to the powers 
contained in their original charter. They paſſed 
another reſolution, that no bill of exchange, draught, 
or order, of any officer in the army or navy, their 
agents, or contractors, ſnduld be received or nego- 
ciated, or any money ſupplied to them by any per- 
ſon; and prohibited the ſupplying of the army, 
navy, or ſhips employed in the tranſport ſervice,” 
with proviſions or neceſſaries of any kind. They 
alſo erected a general poſt- office at Philadelphia, 
which alſo extended through all the united colo- 
nies; and ſome time after placed Dr. Franklin, 
who had been diſgraced and removed from that 
olfice in England, at the head of it. Thus had 
they, in effect, only under the name of recommen- 
dation and council, aſſumed all the powers of a ſu- 


preme government. 


About the ſame time General Gage iſſued a pro- 
clamation, by which a pardon was oltered. in the 
king's 
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king's name, to all thoſe. who ſhould forthwith lay 1775. 
down their arms, and return to their reſpective 
occupations and peaceable duties, excepting only Procla- 
from the benefit of the pardon, SamutL Apams wr 
and JoRN HanDcock, whoſe offences were ſaid link by 2 
to be of too flagitious a nature to admit of any other G. Gage. 
conſideration than that of condign paniſhment. All 

thoſe who did not accept of the profter'd mercy, or 

who ſhould protect, aſſiſt, ſupply, conceal, or correſ- 

pond with them, to be treated as rebels and traitors. 

It alſo declared, that as a ſtop was put. to the due 

courſe df juſtice, marſhal law ſhould take place till 

the laws were reſtored to their due efficacy. It is 
needleſs to obſerve, that this proclamation had as 

little effect as any of thoſe that preceded it. Mr. 
Hanpcock * was about that time choſen preſident 

of the Continental Congreſs. XXI 


K— —_— 


— 


* This gentlemen was born in the province of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay, in North America, in which he enjoyed a very conſiderable 
fortune. From the firſt diſturbances in America, about the 
Stamp- act, he took a very active part in the defence of, what he 
concluded to be, the Rights and Liberties of his native country. 
When delegates were fr choſen tomeet incontinentalcongreſs, 
he was elected one of the repreſentatives for his province; and 
on the death of Peyton Randolph, eſq; unammouſly choſen 
Preſident. His eloquence was manifeſted by his very ſpirited 
oration on the anniverſary of the maſſacre at Boſton ; and his 
coolneſs muſt be acknowledged, hen it is known that moſt of 
the dutiful addreſſes, and conciliatory propoſals, originated 
from his pen. He is at preſent in his 13th year, and was mar». | 
ried laſt Autumn, to one of the moſt beautiful and accompliſhed | 
ladies in America, who brought him a very conſiderable addi- 
tion to his paternal fortune, yet he ſcorned to lie down in the 
lap of caſe, but reſolved to devote all his abilities to the bene- 
fit of that country, whoſe united voice, from the Knowledge of | 
his many virtues, called him to prefide over the free elected 
repreſentatives of the whole continent. 


Mr. Han- 
cock's 
character 


Mr. ADAMS, is a gentlemen who has made a great figure Mr. 
in America, and bas taken ſo active a part in all her diſputes Adams's. 
with the mother country, that he was joined with Mr, Handcock 
in being the only perſons refuſed pardons on returning to their 
duty to the Britiſh admniniftrarion, in the prociamation jult iſſued 
by General Gage, Ie is a man of fortune, and a native ef 
New- 
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and ſilence, that though the peninſula was ſurround- 
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This proclamation was looked upon às the preli- 
minary to immediate action. Accordingly, from 
that moment both ſides held themſelves in readineſs 
for it. The poſt of Charleſtown had hitherto been 
neglected by both the parties. The provincials 
thought it neceſſary for them, whether they ſhould 
chuſe to act on the defenſive or offenſive. They ac- 
cordingly made the neceffary preparations, and ſent 


a body of men thither at night with the greateſt 


privacy, to throw up works upon Bunker's-Hill, an 
high ground that lies juſt within the iſthmus, or 
neck of land that joins the peninſula to the conti- 
nent. This peninſula is very ſimilar to that on 
which Boſton ſtands, excepting that the iſthmus is 
conſiderably wider, and that Bunker's Hill is much 
higher than any hill in the latter. The towns are 
Fi. 0 ſeparated by Charles-River, which in that 
part is only about the breadth of the Thames be- 
tween London and Southwark; fo that Charleſ- 
town ſeemed to hold the ſame connexion with Boſ- 
ton, that the Borough does with that city: 


The party that was ſent upon this ſervice, car- 
ried on their works with ſuch extraordinary order 


ed 


| New-England ; about 54 years of age, and carly imbibed a 


love for a conititutional Liberty, which love he carried-to a 


degree of enthuſiaſm, that would not admit him to be a 


filent ſpectator of the diſputes which aroſe firſt about the 
Stamp- act, and ſince on the Tea. He took every opportunity 
to warn his countrymen of the dangers ariling to their liberties; 


and however ſome may think the queſtion prublematical, yet as 


Lad 


he always acted froni principle, if he is even miſtaken, he has a 

juſt claim to the title of an Heneſt man. When it was thought 
neceſſary to convene delegates, from the different provinces, he 

was ſent to the Gen. Continental Congreſs, as one of the re- 
preſentatives for the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay. In what 
light he is held by the Americans may be caſily gatliered, from 
his being lately appointed to a poſt equivalent to that of Se- 
cretary of {iate, In ſhort, he is an able politician ; and the 
attack on Canada by the Provincials was in conſcquence of a 
plan laid down by him, 
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ed with ſhips of war, they were not heard during 1775. 
the night, and uſed ſuch incredible diſpatch in the Www 
execution, that they had a ſmall but ſtrong redoubt, 
conſiderable entrenchments, and a breaſt-work, 
that was in ſome parts cannon proof, far advanced 
towards completion by break of day. The fight 
of the works, was the firſt notice that alarmed the June 17. 
Lively man of war early in the morning, and her 
guns called the town, camp, and fleet to behold a 
ſight, which ſeemed little leſs than a prodigy. 


A heavy and continued fire of cannon, howit- 
zers, and mortars, was from thence carried on upon 
the works, from the ſhips, floating batteries, and 
from the top ef Cop's-Hill in Boſton. Such a 
great and inceſſant roar of artillery, would have 
been a trial to the firmneſs of old ſoldiers, and 
muſt undoubtedly have greatly impeded the com- 
pletion of the works; it is however ſaid, that they 
| bore this ſevere fire with wonderful firmneſs, and 
ſeemed to go on with their buſineſs as if no enemy 
had been near, nor danger in the ſervice. 


About noon, General Gage cauſed a conſiderable A&ion at 
body of troaps to be embarked under the command Bunker's, 
of Major-General Howe, and Brigadier-General Hill. 
Pigot, to drive the Provincials from their works. 

This detachment conſiſted of ten companies of 
grenadiers, as many of light infantry, and the 5th, 
38th, 43d, and 52d battalions, with a proper artil- 
lery, who were landed and drawn up without oppo- 
ſition, under the fire, of the ſhips of war. The 
two generals found the enemy ſo numerous, and in 
ſuch a poſture of defence, that they thought it ne- 
ceſſary to ſend back for a reinforcement before they 
commenced the attack; they were accordingly 
joined by ſome companies of Jight infantry and 
grenadiers, by the 47th regiment, and by the firſt 
battalion of marines amounting in the whole, as re- 
0 pre- 
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1775. preſented by General Gage's "Ys to ſomething 
VV. more than 2000 men. 


Charleſ- 


town 
burnt. . 


The attack was begun by a moſt ſevere fire of 


cannon and howitzers, under which the troops ad- 


vanced very ſlowly towards the enemy, and halted . 
ſeveral times, to afford an opportunity to the artil- 
lery to ruin the works, and to throw the provin- 
cials into confuſion, Whatever it proceeded from, 
whether from the number, ſituation, or countenance 


of the enemy, or from all together, the king's | 


torces ſeem to have been unulually ſtaggered in 
this attack. The provincials threw ſome men into 
the houſes of Charleſtown, which covered their 
right flank, by which means, General Pigot, who 
commanded our left wing, and to whoſe activity, 
bravery, and firmneſs, much of this day's ſucceſs 
was owing, was at once engaged with the lines, 
and with thoſe in the houſes. I this conflict, 

Charleſtown, whether by carcaſſes thrown from the 
ſhips, or by the troops, is uncertain, was unfortu- 
nately {et on fire in ſeveral places, and burnt to the 
ground. The provincials ſtood this ſevere and con- 
tinual fire of ſmall arms and artillery, with a reſo- 
lution and perſeverance, which would not have 
done diſcredit to old troops. They did not return 
a ſhot, until the king's forces had approached almoſt 
to the works, when a moſt dreadful fire took place, 
by which a number of our braveſt men and officers 
fell. Some gentlemen, who had ſerved in the moit 


diſtinguiſhed actions of the laſt war, declared, that 


for the time it laſted, it was the hotteſt-engagement 
they ever knew, It is then no wonder, if under 


ſo heavy and deſtructive a fire, our troops were 


. thrown into ſome diſorder, It is ſaid, that General 


| Howe, was for a few ſeconds left nearly alone; and 


not be too much applauded. It fully anſwered all 


it is certain, that moſt of the officers near his per- 
ſon, were either killed or wounded. His coolneſs, 
firmneſs, and preſence of mind on this occaſion can- 


the 
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the ideas ſo generally entertained of the courage of 1775. 
his family. It is ſaid, that in this critical moment, Wo 
General Clinton,. who arrived from Boſton during 
the engagement, by a happy manceuvre, rallied the 
troops almoſt inſtantaneouſly, and brought them 

again to the charge. However that was, their uſual 
intrepidity now produced its uſual effects; they 
attacked the works with fixed bayonets, and irre- 
ſiſtible fury, and forced them in every quarter.— 
Though many. of the provincials were deſtitute of 
bayonets, and, as they affirm, their ammunition was 
expended, a number of them fought deſperately 
within the works, and were not drove from them 
without difficulty. They at length retreated over 
Charleſtown on of which was enfiladed by the guns 
of the Glaſgow man of war, and of two floating bat- 
teries. They ſuffered but little loſs from this for- 
midable artillery, though the dread of it had pre- 
vented ſome regiments who were ordered to ſupport 
them from fulfiling their duty. 


Thus ended the hot and bloody affair of Bunker's- Killed & 
Hill, in which we had more men and officers killed wounded 
and wounded, in proportion to the number en- ofthe K's 
gaged, than in any other action which we can recol. . 
lect. The whole loſs in killed and wounded, 
. amounted-to 1054, of whom 226 were killed; of 
theſe, 19 were commiſſioned officers, including a 
lieutenant colonel, 2 majors, and 7 captains; 70 
. other officers were wounded. Among thoſe who. 
t were more generally regretted upon this occaſion, 
t were Lieufenant-colonel Abercromby, and the 
* 
C 


brave Major Pitcairne of the marines. The Majors | 
Williams and Spendlove, the laic of whom died of | 


| his wounds ſome time after the action, had alſo 
d ſealed their lives with ſuch diſtinguiſhed honour, as 
to render their loſs the more ſenſibly felt. The 
5. event ſufficiently ſnewed the bravery of the king's 
bo troops. There was ſcarcely a ſingle officer who had 
I not ſome opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf ; the 
e 


gen-: 
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1775. generals and field officers uſed the moſt extraor- 
Ai dinary exertions. All theſe circumſtances concur 


in ſhewing the hard and dangerous ſervice in which 
they were engaged. The battle of Quebec, in the 
late war, with all its glory, and the vaſtneſs of the 
conſequences of which it was productive, was not 
ſo deſtructive to our officers, as this affair of a 
retrenchment caſt up in a few hours. It was a mat- 
ter of grievous reflection, that thoſe brave men, 
many of whom had nobly contributed their ſhare, 
when engaged againſt her natural enemies, to ex- 


tend the military glory of their country into every 


quarter of the globe, ſhould now have ſuffered ta 
ſeverely, in only a prelude to this unhappy civil 
conteſt. ä 


The fate of Charleſtown was alſo a matter of 
melancholy contemplation to the ſerious and unpre- 


judiced of all parties. It was the firſt ſettlement 


made in the colony, and was conſidered as the 
mother of Boſton, that town owing its birth and 
nurture to emigrants from the former. Charleſtown 
was large, handſomè, and well built, both in re- 
ſpcct to its public and private edifices ; it contained 
about 400 houſes, and had the greateſt trade of any 
port in the province except Boſton. It is ſaid, that 
the two ports cleared out a thouſand veſſels annually 
for a foreign trade, excluſive of an infinite number 
of coaſters. It is now buried in its ruins. Such is 
the termination of human labour, induſtry, and 
wiſdom; and ſuch are the fatal fruits of civil 
diſſentions. . | 


Killed & The king's troops took five picces of cannon 
wounded out of fix, which the provincials brought into the 


the 
provin- 
cials. 


peninſula; and they left about about 30 wounded 
behind them. No other priſoners were taken. 
Their loſs, according to an account publiſhed by 
the provincial congreſs, was comparatively ſmall, 
amounting to about 450, killed, wounded, _— 

' | .., 
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and priſoners. - On our ſide they are confident, that 177 5. 
the laughter was much more conſiderable ; but of 


this we had no particulars, as the account faid, that 
the provincials buried a great number of their dead 
during the engagement This is an extraordinary 
circumſtance, But the loſs they lamented moſt, 
was that of Dr. Warren, who acting as a major- 
general, commanded the party upon this occaſton, 
and was killed, fighting bravely at their head, in a 
little redoubt to the right of their lines. This gen- 
tlemen, who was rendered conſpicuous by his gene- 
ral merit, abilities, and eloquence, had been one 
of the delegates to the firſt general, and was at this 
time preſident of the provincial congreſs ; but quit- 
ting the peaceable walk of his profeſſion as a phyſi- 
cian, and breaking through the endearing ties of 
family ſatisfaction, he ſhewed himſelf equally cal- 
culated for the field, as for public buſineſs or pri- 
vate ſtudy, and ſhed his blood gallantly in, what he 
deemed, the ſervice* of his country. They loſt 
ſome other officers of name, one of whom, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, died of his wounds in the priſon at 
Boſton. a 


- 


Both ſides claimed much honour from this 
action. The regulars, from having, it was ſaid, 


beaten three times their own number, out of a 


ſtrongly fortified poſt, and under various other diſ- 
advantages, On the other fide, they repreſented 
the regulars as amounting to 3000 men, and rated 
their own number only at 1500; and pretended, 
that this ſmall body not only withſtood their attack, 
and repeatedly repulied them with great loſs, not- 
withſtanding the powerful artillery they had brought 
with them, but that they had at the ſame time, and 
for ſeveral hours betore, ſuſtained a moſt intole- 
rable fixc, from the ſhips of war, floating batteries, 
and fixed battery at Bolton, which prevented them 
from being able in any degree to ſiniſh their works. 
What their exact number was cannot be eaſily 
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known. It was not probably ſo large as it was made 
in the Gazette account; nor ſo ſmall as in that 
given by the Americans. However, the provincials 
were by no means diſpirited by the event of this 
engagement. They had ſhewn a great degree of 


activity and ſkill in the conſtruction of their works; 


and of conſtancy, in maintaining them under man 
diſadvantages. They ſaid, that tho* they had loſt a 
poſit, they had almoſt all the effects of the moſt com- 
plete victory; as they entirely put a ſtop to the of- 
fenſive operations of a large army ſent to ſubdue 
them; and which they continued to blockade in 
a narrow town. They now exulted, that their 
actions had thoroughly refuted thoſe aſperſions 
which had been thrown upon them in England, of 
a deficiency in ſpirit and reſolution. 


From this time, the troops kept poſſeſſion of the 
peniniula, and fortified Bunker's-Hill and the en- 
trance ; ſo that the force at Boſton was now divided 
into two diſtinct parts, and had two garriſons to 
maintain. In one ſenſe, this was uſeful to the 
troops, as it enlarged their quarters; they having 
been before much incommoded by the ſtreightneſs 
in which they were confined in Boſton, during the 
exceſſive heats that always prevail there at that ſea- 
ſon of the year; but this advantage was counter- 
ballanced by the great additional duty which they 
were now obliged to perform. Their ſituation was 
irkſome and degrading. They were ſurrounded 


and inſulted by an enemy whom they had been 


taught to deſpiſe. They were cut oſt from freſh 
proviſions, and all thoſe refreſhments of which they 
ſtood in the greateſt need, and which the neighbour- 
ing eountries afforded in the greateſt plenty. Thus 
their wants were continual and aggravating remem- 
brancers of the circumſtances of their ſituation. 
Bad and falt proviſions, with confinement and the 
heat of the climate, naturally filled the hoſpitals ;_ 
and the number of ſick and wounded was now faid 
| tO 
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to amount to 1600. Under theſe circumſtances it 1775. 
was rather wonderful that the number was not 


greater. But few in compariſon died. 


The provincials, after the action of Bunker's- Provinci- 
Hill, immediately threw up works upon another hill ale _ 
oppoſite to it on their ſide of Charleſtown neck; ſo „ Char. 
that the troops were as cloſely inveited in that penin- jeſtown 


ſula as they had been at Boſton. They were alfo neck. 


indcefatigable in ſecuring the moſt expoled poſts of 


their lines with ſtrong redoubts covered with artil- 

lery, and advanced their works clole to the fortifi- 
cations on Boſton neck; while, with equal boldneſs 

and addreſs, they burnt an advanced guard-houſe Guard 
belonging to our people. As the latter were abun- houſe 
dauntly furniſhed with all manner of military ſtores > 
and artillery, they were not ſparing in throwing 
ſhells, and ſupporting a great cannonade upon the 
works of the provincials, which had little other 
effect than to inure them to that ſort of ſervice, 

and to wear off the dread of thoſe noiſy meſſengers 

of fate. On the other ſide, they ſeem to have been 
cautious in expending their powder. 


A regiment of light cavalry which arrived at 
Boſton from Ireland, and which were never able 
to ſet foot beyond that garriſon, ſerved only to 
create new wants, and to increale the incommo- 
dities of the people, as well as of the army. The 
hay which grew upon the iflands in the bay, became 
now an object of neceſſary attention, as well as 
the ſheep and cattle which they contained; but the 
provincials having procured a number of whaling- 
boats, and being maſters of the ſhore and inlets of 
the bay, were notwithſtanding the vigilance and 
number of the ſhips of war and armed yellels, too 
{luccelsful in burning, deſtroying, or carrying away, 
thole eſſential articles of ſupply. Theſe enterprizes 
brought on ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, and they grew at 
length ſo daring, that they burnt the light-houſe, 


which 


2160 
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houſe 

burnt. 
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which was ſituated on an iſland at the entrance of 
the harbour, though a man of war lay within a mile 
of them at the time; and ſome carpenters being 
afterwards ſent, under the protection of a ſmall 
party of marines, to ere& a temporary light-houſc, 
they killed or carried off the whole detachment. 


During theſe tranſactions a kind of predatory 
war commenced, and has ſince continued, between 


the ſhips of war, and the inhabitants on different 
parts of the coaſts. The former, being refuſed the 
ſupplics of proviſions and neceſſaries which they 
wanted for themſelves or the army, endeavoured 


to obtain them by force, and in theſe attempts were 


Conſe- 
quences 


of the 
Quebec 
act. 


Canadian 
troops 
under G. 
Carleton 
refuſe to 


act offen- 


ſively. 


frequently oppoſed, and ſometimes repulſed with 
loſs by the country- people. The ſeizing of ſhips 
in conformity to the new laws, or to the commands 
of the admiral, was alſo a continual ſource of ani- 
moſity and violence, the proprietors naturally 
hazarding all dangers in the defence, or for the 


recovery of their property. Theſe conteſts drew 


the vengeance of the men of war upon ſeveral of 
the ſmall towns upon the ſea coaſts, ſome of which 
underwent a ſevere chaſtiſcment. 


The pernicious conſequences of the late I 
act, with reſpect to the very purpoles for which it 
was framed, were now dilplayed in a degree, which 


its moſt ſanguine opponents could ſcarcely have 


expected. Inſtead of gaining the French Canadians 
to the intereſt of government by that law, the great 

body of the inhabitants were found as adverſe to it, 
and as much diſguſted at its operation, as even the 
Britiſh ſettlers. General Carleton, the governor of 
that province, who had placed much confidence in 
the raiſing of a conſiderable army of Canadians, 
and being enabled to march at their head to the 
relief of General Gage, (a matter which was ſo 
much relied upon at home, that 20,000 ſtands ot 


arms, and a great quantity of other military _ 
a 
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had been ſent out for that purpoſe) found himſelf 1775. 
now totally diſappointed. The people ſaid that 


they were now under the Britiſh | arr apo that 
they could not pretend to underſtand the cauſes of 
the preſent diſputes, nor the juſtice of the claims 
on either ſide; that they did, and would ſhew 
themſelves dutiful ſubjeQs, by a quiet and peace- 
able demeanor, and due obedience to the govern- 
ment under which they were placed ; but that it 
was totally inconſiſtent with their ſtate and condi- 
tion, to interfere, or in any degree to render them- 
ſelves parties, in the conteſts that might ariſe be- 
tween that government and its ancient ſubjects. 
It was in vain that the governor iſſued a proclama- 
tion for aſſembling a militia, and for the execution 
of martial law; they ſaid they would defend the 
province if it was attacked ; but they abſolutely 
refuſed to march out of it, or to commence hoſti- 
lities with their neighbours. The governor, as the 
laſt reſort, applied to the Biſhop of Quebec, to uſe 
his ſpiritual influence and authority with the people 
towards diſpoſing them to the adoption of this 
favourite meaſure, and particularly that he would 
iſſue an epiſcopil mandate for that purpoſe, to be 
read by the pariſh prieſts in time of divine ſervice 
but the biſhop excuſed himſelf from a compliance 
with this propoſition, by repreſenting, that an epiſ- 
copal mandate on ſuch a ſubject, would be contrar 
to the canons of the Roman Catholic church. The 
eccleſiaſtics, in the place of this, iſſued other letters, 
which were, however pretty generally diſregarded. 
The nobleſſe alone, who were chiefly conſidered in 
the Quebec-a@, ſhewed a zeal againſt the Engliſh 
coloniſts. But ſeparated as they were from the 
great body of the people, they exhibited no formi- 
dable degree of ſtrength. | ; 


Other endeavours which were uſed to involve Tndiaris 
tc colonies in domeſtic troubles proved equally applied 


abortive. Conkderable pains were taken, byithe to. 
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means of ſeveral agents who had influence on 
them, to cNgAge thoſe numerous tribes of Indians 
that ſtretch along the backs of the colonies, to cauſe 
a diverſion, by attacking them in thoſe weak and 
tender parts. But neither preſents, nor perſuaſions 
were capable of producing the deſired effet. From 
whatever chance or fortune it preceded, thoſe ſavage 
warriors, who had at other times been fo ready to 


take up the hatchet without ſupport or encourage- 


ment, now turned a deaf ear to all propoſals of that 
nature, and declared for a neutrality. They uſed 
much the ſame reaſons for this conduct that the 
Canadians had done; they did not underſtand the 
ſubje& ; were very ſorry for the preſent unfortu- 
nate diſputes ; but it was not fit nor becoming for 


them, to take any part in quarrels between Eng- 


liſnmen, for all of whom, on both ſides of the wa- 
ter, they had the higheſt affection. This was an 
object of two much importance, to be overlooked 
by the congreſs. They accordingly employed pro- 
per perſons to cultivate favourable diſpoſitions in 
the Indians; and by degrees took ſuch meaſures 
as obliged the agents for government to provide for 
their own ſafety. It is raid, that ſome of the Indians 
made propoſals to take up arms on their ſide ; but 
that they were only requeſted to obſerve a ſtrict 
neutrality, 


General Gage's late proclamation increaſed the 


_ animoſity, indignation, and rage, which were al- 


July 6th, 


Declara- 
tion of 


the Gen. 


Congreſs 


in anſwer 


ready ſo generally prevalent, and brought out a 
Declaration from the general congreſs, which in the 
nature of thoſe general appeals that are made to 
mankind, as well as to heaven, in a declaration of 
war, ſet forth the cauſes and necefhty of their 


tothe late taking up arms. Among the long liſt of thoſe ſup- 
poſed cauſes beſides the late hoſtilities, they ſtate 
the endeavours uſed to inſtigate the Canadians and 
Indians to attack them, and ſeverely reproach Gen. 
Gage, for, what they cail, perfidy, Os _— 
1 reac 


procla- 
mation. 
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breach of faith, in breaking the conditions which 1775. 
he had entered into with the inhabitants of Boſton; Www 
they are not leſs free in the cenſure of the army, 

whom they charge with the burning of Charlef- 

town, wantonly and unneceſſarily. : 


In ſtating their reſources, they reckon upon fo- 
reign aſſiſtance as undoubtedly attainable, if neceſ- 
ſary. They, however, afterwards ſay, that, leſt 
this Declaration ſhould diiquiet the minds of their 
friends and fellow ſubjects in any part of the em- 
pire, they aſſure them, that they mean not to 
diſſolve that union which has ſo long and happily 
ſubſiſted between them, and which they ſincerely 
with to ſee reſtored; that neceſſity has not yet dri- 
ven them to that deſperate meafure, or induced 
them to excite any other nation to war againſt them; 
they have not raiſed armies with ambitious deſigns 
of ſeperating from Great Britain, and eſtabliſhing 
independent ſtates ; they fight not for glory or for 
conqueſt. —This declaration was read with great, 
ſerious, and even religious ſolemnity, to the diffe- 
rent bodies of the army who were encamped 
around Boſton, and was received by them with 
loud acclamations of approbation. 


This declaration was followed by an addreſs to Addreſs 
the inhabitants of Great Britain ; another to the to the in- 
people of Ireland ; and a petition to the King. All — 
theſe writings were drawn up in a very maſterly t the 
manner; and are, in reſpect to art, addreſs, and people of 
execution, equal to any public Declarations made ireland. 


by any powers upon the greateſt occaſions., Petition 
to the 


The Congreſs had in their Declaration, without kiog. 
naming it, reprobated the principles of Lord North's 
conciliatory propoſition, which they call an inſidi- 
ous manceuvre adopted by parliament. They how- 
ever, afterwards, took the reſolution more formally 
into conſideration. It had been communicated to 

| them 
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them by direction, or at leaſt permiſſion from that 


LV. miniſter, in the hand-writing of Sir Grey Cowper, 


Georgia 
accedes 
to the 
genera] 
confede- 
racy. 


one of the two principal ſecretaries of the treaſary. 
In the courſe of a long and argumentative diſcuſſion, 
they condemn it, as unreaſonable and inſidious; 
that it is unreaſonable, becauſe, if they declare 
they will accede to it, they declare, without reſer- 
vation, that they will purchaſe the favour of parlia- 
ment, not knowing at the ſame time at what price 
they will pleaſe to eſtimate their favour ; that it is 
inſidious, becauſe individual colonies, having bid, 
and bidden again, till they find the avidity of the 
ſeller too great for all their powers to ſatisfy, are 
then to return into oppoſition, divided from their 
filter colonies, whom the miniſter will have pre- 
viouſly detached by a grant of eaſter terms, or by 
an artful procraſtination of a definitive au'iwer. 
They conclude upon the whole, that the propoſition 
was held up to the world, to deceive it into a be- 
lief, that there was nothing in diſpute but the mode 
of levying taxes ; and that parliament having now 
been fo good as to give up that, the colonies mutt 
be unreaſonable in the higheſt degree if they were 
not perfectly ſatisfied. | 


The colony of Georgia at length joined in the 
general alliance. A provincial congrels having 
aſſembled in the beginning of the month of July, 
they ſpeedily agreed to all the reſolutions of the 
two General Congreſſes in their utmoſt extent, and 
appointed five delegates to attend the preſent. As 
it were to make amends for the delay, they at once 


entered. into all the ſpirit of the reiolutions formed 


by the other colonies, and adopted ſimilar; and 
declared, that though their province was not in- 
cluded in any of the oppreſſive acts lately paſſed 
againſt America, they conſidered that circumitance 
as an in'ult rather than a favour, as being done 
only with a view to divide them from their Ameri» 
can brethren. They allo audrcued a petition, under 

the 
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the title of an humble addreſs and repreſentation, 1775. 
to his Majeſty; which, however threadbare the 


ſubject had already been worn, was not deficient in 
a certain freſhneſs of colouring, which gave it the 
appearance of novelty. From this accethon to the 


confederacy, they henceforward aſſumed the appel- 


lation of the THIRTEEN UNITED COLONIES, 


In the mean time the General Congreſs, in com- General 


pliance with the wiſhes of the people in gentral, and 
the particular application of the New-England pro- 


vinces, appointed Geo. Waſhington, Eſq;“ a gen- comman- 


tleman der in 
A . 


* The family from which this gentleman is detcended, was 
originally ia Lancaſhire, but afterwards removed to the city of 
Coventry where he was born. on the 3d cf Sept. 1727. His 
mother was of the ſame family with General Monk, who, for 
his ſervices at the Reſtoration, was created Duke of Albe- 
marle, 


Mr. Waington diſcovered an early inclination to arms and 
firſt entered as a private man, in general Wade's regiment, in 
the year 1746, being then not twenty-one, and ſoon after he 
bought a cornet's commiſſion in the ſame regiment, and ſerved 
againſt the Scotch rebels. He continued in the ſervice till the 
peace, when he went abroad to improve himſelf in the mili- 


tary profeſſion. 


When the French war broke out in America, in the year 1755, 
Mr. Waſhington went over to that country, where his courage 
and military abilities being known, he was raiſed to the rank of 
Major in the provincial forces and was at Fort Edw el, under 
the command of General Webb, when Monſ. Montcalm ad- 
vanced, to take Fort William Henry, on Lake George. 


Major Waſhington having heard of the intended attack, and 
de ing apprehenſive that lieutenant colonel Monro, whe then 
commanded at Fort William Henry, would not be ſtrong enough 


to reſiſt the French, eagerly interc-d-d with his General to be 


ſent with his forces to the aſſiſtance of Monro. But his ardour 
w2s reſtrained ; and the unfortunat* commander forced to make 
the beſt terms he could with the French general, who aſter- 
wards, in violation of the treaty that had been made, permit- 
ted the Indian favages to fall upon them, and ſtrip them of 
every thing of value. 

The 
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July 6th. 
Waſhing= 
ton and 


Lee arrive 
at Boſton. 
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tleman of afluent fortune in Virginia, and who had 
acquired eonſiderable military experience in the 

command of different bodies of the provincials 
during the laſt war, to be general and commander 
in chief of all the American forces. They alſo ap- 
pointed Artemus Ward, Charles Lee, Philip Schuy- 
ler, and Iſrael Putnam, Etqrs. to be major-generals; 
and Horatia Gates, Eſq; adjutant-general. Of 
theſe general officers, Lee and Gates were Engliſh 
gentlemen, who had acquired honour in the laſt 
war; and who from diſgult or principle now joined 
the Americans. Ward and Putnam were of Maſ- 
ſachuſett's-Bay, and Schuyler of New-York. The 
Congrels alſo fixed and aſſigned the pay of both 
officers and ſoldiers; the latter of whom were much 
better provided for than thoſe upon our eſtabliſh- 
ment. | 


The Generals Waſhington and Lee arrived at 
the camp before Boſton in the beginning of July. 
They were treated wich the higheſt honours in 


every 


The Americans ſoon aftcrwards raiſed Major Wafhington to 
the command of a regiment, in which rank he remained till 
the peace, when he reti ed to the cultivation and improvement 
of a very conſiderable eſtate he poſſeſſed in the province of 
Virginia. 


— 


When the preſent troubles in America aroſe on account of 
the famous Tea Act, colonel Waſhington was one of the fore- 
moſt in expreſſing his deteſtazion in impoſing a tax on people 
who were not repreſented ; and when a General Tr > was 
thought neceſſary to be convened, he was choſen one of the de- 
legates for the province of Virginia, and in that capacity ſigned 
the aſſociation on Oct. 2oth, 1774. and the other ſubſequent 
publications of that body. The — anereRe Congreſs appoint - 
ed General Waſhington to the ſupreme command of their 
armies to which commiſſion was addreſſed, —* To our beloved 
brother, George Waſhington, Ey; Captain General and Com- 


mander in chief of all the Forces of the United Colonies.” The 


Congreſs annexed a very conſiderable ſalary to this important 
poſt, which he nobly refuſed to accept, declaring he would nat 
take wages for his fervices in the Cauſe of Freedom, but deſired 


only a reimburſement of the neceſſary expences, 
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every place through which. they paſſed; were 
eſcorted by large detachments of volunteers, com- 
poſed of gentlemen, in the different provinces z 
and received public addrefles from the provincial 
congreſſes of New-York and Maſlachulett's-Bay. 
The military ſpirit was now ſo high and ſo general, 
that war and its preparations occupicd the hands 
and the minds of all orders of people throughout 
the continent, Perſons of fortune and family, who 
were not appointed ofhcers, entered ehearfully as 
private men, and ferved with alacrity in the ranks, 
Even many of the younger quakers forgot their 
paſſi ve principles of forbearance and non- reſiſtance, 
and taking up arms, formed themſelves into com- 
panies at Philadelphia, and applied with the greateſt 
labour and aſſiduity to acquire a proficiency in 
military exerciſes and diſcipline. It was ſaid, (but 
no computation of that ſort can be aſcertained) that 
no leſs than 200,000 men were in arms and training 
throughout the continent. 


The blockade of Boſton, was continued with 
little variety throughout the year, and during a 
conſiderable part of the enſuing. The troops, as 
well as the remaining inhabitants, ſuffered much 
from fevers, fluxes, and the ſcurvy, which were 
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1775. 
WY Yd 


brought on through continement, heat of weather, 


and badneſs of proviſions.“ 


*® To alleviate theſe diſtreſſes, it is ſaid, that no leſs than 
5ooo oxen, 14000 of the largeſt and fatteſt ſheep, with a vaſt 
number of hogs, were purchaſed and ſent out alive. Vege- 
tables of all kinds vere alſo bought up in incredible quantities, 
and new arts were employed in curing them. 10000 butts of 
ſtrong beer, 5000 chaldrons of coals were purchaſed in the river, 
and thipped off for Boſton ; even the articles of faggots was 
ſent from London. The ſeemingly trifling neccſfarics ot vegeta- 
bles, caſks, and vinegar, amount, in two diſtinct articles, where 
they are detached from the genera] comprehenſion of other 
provitions, near 22col. And tho? there was but a ſingle rcp i. 
ment of light cavalry at Boſton, the articles of hay, vats, aud 
beans, amounted to nearly as much. The immenie charge of 

| lup- 


Proviſions 


[hip d for 


Bolton. 
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| 1 775. ſupplying an army at ſuch a diſtance, was now for the firſt time 


experimentally felt. 


Whether it was, that theſe orders were not iſſued in time, or 
that delays, occurred in the execution, which could neither have 
been foreſeen or prevented, however it was, the tranſports were 
not ready to proceed on their voyage, until the year was ſo far 
advanced as to render it nearly impoſſible. By this means they 
were detained upon our own coaſts by contrary winds, or toſt 
about by tem until the — part of their live cargoes 


1 hogs and ſheep, particularly the latter periſhed, ſo that the 
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channel was every where ſtrewed with the floating carcaſſes of 
theſe animals, as they were driven about by the winds and tides. 
A great part of the vegetables, over fermented and periſhed. 


Nor was the condition of the tranſports mended when they 
got clear of our own coaſts. They were peculiarly unfortu- 
nate as to winds and weather in the mid ſeas, and as they ap- 
proached to the place of their deſtination, the American perio- 
dical winds were ſet in, which blew in their teeth, and drove 
them of from the coafts. | 
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CHAP. IX. — 
Motive which led to the invaſion of Canada. The taking 0 
ſeveral Forts on the Lakes, by Montgomery and Arnold. £4 
city of Quebec beſieged. 7 


8 the hopes of a reconciliation with the mo- 
ther country, upon the conditions claimed 
by the Americans, became more faint, ſo they grew 
more daring in their deſigns, and extended their 
views to the remote conſequences, 2s well as to 
the immediate conduct of a war. The apparent 
tendency, and avowed deſign of the Quebec act, 
had early drawn their attention and awakened their 
apprehenſions, in relation to the dangers with which 
they were threatened from that quarter. Theſe 
apprehenſions produced the addreſs to the French 
inhabitants of Canada, of which we have formerly 
taken notice, 


The ſucceſs which attended the expedition to Motives 
the Lakes, with the reduction of Ticonderoga which 
and Crown-Point, in the beginning of this ſummer, 2 
by which, it might be ſaid, that the Gates of Ca- ef 04... 
nada were thrown open, rendered the affairs of ga. 
that country more immediately intereſting, and 
encouraged the Congreſs to a bold meaſure, which 
they would not otherwiſe perhaps have ventured 
upon. This was no leſs than the ſending of a force 


for the invaſion and reduction of that country. 


A meaſure of ſo extraordinary a nature required 
the molt ſerious conſideration. The commencing 
an offenſive war with the Sovereign, was a new and 
perilous undertaking. It — totally to change 
the nature of the ground on which they ſtood in 
the preſent diſpute. Oppoſition to government had 
hitherto been conducted on the apparent deſign and 
avowed principle only, of ſupporting and defend- 
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1775: ing certain rights and immunities of the people, 
SOS which were ſuppofed, pretended, to be unjuſtly in- 


vaded. Oppoſition, or even reſiſtance, in ſuch a 
calc, ſuppoſing. the premiſes to be fairly ſtated, is 
thought by many to be entirely conſiſtent with 
the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution; and this 
opinion is ſaid to have received the ſanction of pre- 
cedents of the firſt authority. At any rate, the 


queſtions in diſpute were of ſuch a nature, that 


mankind might for ever be divided in opinion, as 
the matter of right or wrong, juſtice or injuſtice, 
oppreſſion or good government. But to render 
themſelves at once the aggreſſors, and not content 
with vindicating their own real or pretended rights, 
to fly wantonly in the face of the Sovereign, carry 
war into his dominions, and invade a province to 
which they could lay no claim, nor pretend no right, 
ſeemed ſuch an outrage, as not only overthrew 
every play of juſtifiable reſiſtance, but would mi- 
litate with the eſtabliſhed opinions, principles, and 
feelings of mankind in general. 


On the other hand, the danger was preſſing and 
great. The extraordinary powers placed in the 
hands of General Carleton, the Governor of Cana- 
da, by a late commiſſion, were new, alarming, and 
evidently pointed out the purpoſes for which they 


were granted. By theſe he was authorized to em- 


body and arm the Canadians, to march them out 
of the country for the ſubjugation of the other 
colonies, and to proceed even to capital puniſhments, 
againſt all thoſe, and in all places, whom he ſhould 
dcem rebels and oppoſers of the laws. The ſtrong 
powers of government which he alſo poſſeſſed with- 
in his province, were equal to thoſe of the moſt 
arbitary European Monarchs, and had been already 
felt both by the Englith and French ſubjeQs. Thus, 
though the Canadians had hitherto refuſed to be 
embodied, or to march upon any terms out of the 
province, it was ealily ſeen, that as foon as the Go- 

vernor's 
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vernor's authority was 


implicitly to obey him, as well in that, as all other 


matters. He had beſidea, already engaged a conſider- 
able number of the Canada and other Indians in his 
ſervice, and if his arms once became predominant, 
the deſire of ſpoil and blood would bring them in 
crowds from the remoteſt deſarts to his aſſiſtance. 


Beſides they were perfectly acquainted with, and 


therefore had every thing to dread, from the zeal, 
the ſpirit of enterprize, and the military talents, of 
that able and reſolute officer. 
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In theſe circumſtances, conſidering a war as not 
only inevitable, but as already begun, they deem- 
ed it inconſiſtent with reafon and policy, to wait to 


be attacked by a formidable force at their backs, 


in the very inſtant that their utmoſt exertions would 


be. requiſite, and probably inſufficient, for the pro- 


tection of their capital cities and coaſts, againſt the 
reſentment of the mighty power whom they had fo 
grievouſſy offended, and with whom they were en- 
tering into ſo untried and arduous a conteſt. They 
argued, that preventing the known hoſtile intentions 
of an enemy, by foreſtalling his deiigns ere they 
could be carried into execution, was as much a mat- 
ter of ſelf-defence, and leſs cruel, than waiting to 
be attacked by him under every diſadvantage, and 
when he had arrived at his utmoſt force. There 


was no natural law, nor convention among man- 
kind, by which a perſon is bound to be. a ſimple 


and inactive looker-on, while his enemy was loading 


a gun for his deſtruction; was he to wait till the 
execution took place, for fear he ſhould be deemed. 


an aggreflor.! Queſtions in caſuiſtry, however edi- 
fying upon other occaſions, have nothing to do in 
circumſtances upon which the fate of nations de- 
pend. Were they only to ſeck a remedy, when the 
ſavages had penetrated into their country, and the 
fury of the flames which conſumed their ſettlements, 

were 
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a body of Engliſh forces, they would be obliged Yo 
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1775. were only retarded by the blood of their women 


waver would be certain deſtruction. 
degree of ſucceſs did not afford a ſanction to their 


freedom, and American freedom, and the name of 


- 


and infants, 


The Congreſs were all ſenfible, that they had al- 
ready gone fuch lengths as could only be juſtified 
by arms.—The ſword was already drawn, and the 
appeal made. It was too late to look back, and to 
If a certain 


reſiſtance, and diſpoſe the court of Great Britain to 
an accommodation upon lenient terms, they would 
not only looſe thoſe immunities for which they at 
preſent contended, but all others would he at the 
mercy of a jealous and irritated government. In 
ſuch a ſtate, their moderation in the ſingle inſtance 


of Canada, they thought, would be a poor plea 
for compaſſion or indulgence, . 


The knowledge they had of the preſent ſtate of 
affairs, and the temper of the people in Canada, 
alſo contributed much to encourage them in this 
enterprize. They knew that the French inhabi- 
tants, excepting the nobleſſe and clergy, were in 
general as much diſcontented at the overthrow of 
the Engliſh laws, and the introduction of the pre- 
ſent foltem of government, as even the Britiſh ſet- 
tlers. It ſeemed therefore probable, that this diſ- 
content, operating with the rooted averſion which 
they bore to their ancient proud and oppreſſive 
tyrants, the nobleſſe, or lords of the manors and 
the mortal dread which they entertained of being 
again reduced to their former ſtate of feudal and 
military vaſſalage, would induce them to conſider 
the Provincials rather as friends than invaders, and 
to embrace ſo favourable an opportunity of obtain- 
ing a ſhare in that freedom for which they were 
contending, Though they were perfectly unac- 
quainted with the nature of the particular contro- 
verſy, and little intereſted in it, it ſeemed to be for 


it 
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it was pleaſing. It was in favour of colonies; and 1775. 
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was a colony. 


The reſs accordingly determined not to loſe 
favourable opportunity, while the Bri- 
tiſh arms were weak and cooped up in Boſton, for 
attempting the reduction of that province. The 
Generals Schuyler and Montgomery, with two regi- 
ments of New-York militia, a body of New-Eng- 
land men, and ſome others, amounting in the whole 
to near 3000 men, were appointed to this ſervice. 
A number of batteaux, or flat boats, were built at 
Ticonderoga or Crown Point, to convey the forces 
along Lake Champlain to the River Sorel, which 
forms the entrance into Canada, and is compoſed 
ef the ſurplus waters of the lakes, which it diſ- 
charges into the river St. Lawrence, and would 


afford a happy communication between both, were 


it not for ſome rapids that obſtruct the navigation. 


Not above half the forces were yet arrived, when 
Montgomery, who was at Crown-Point, received 
ſome intelligence which rendered him apprehenſive 
that a ſchooner of conſiderable force, with ſome 
other armed veſſels, which lay at the Fort of St. 
John's, on the river Sorel, were preparing to enter 
the Lake, and thereby effectually obſtruct their 
paſſage. He thereupon, in the latter end of Auguſt, 
proceeded with ſuch force as he had to the iſle of 
Aux Noix, which lies in the entrance of the river, 
and took neceſſary meaſures to guard againſt the 
paſſage of thoſe veſſels into the Lake. ——Schuyſler, 
who at that time commanded in chief, having alſo 
arrived from Albany, they publiſhed a declaration 


to 2 the Canadians to join them, and with 


the ſame hope or deſign, puſhed on to the Fort 
of St. John, which lies only about a dozen miles 


from the iſland. The fire from the Fort, as well as Sept. 6: 


the ſtrong appearances of force and reſiſtance which 


they obſerved, occaſioned their landing at a con- 


ſiderable 
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1775. ſiderable diſtance, in a country compoſed of thick 


woods, deep fwamps, and interſected with crecks 


183 


Schuy- 
ler re- 
turns to 


Albany. 
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and waters. In this ſituation they were vigorouſl 
attacked by a conſiderable body of Indians, who 


did not neglect the advantages which they derived 


from it; along with which, finding that the Fort 
was well garriſoned and provided, they found it 
neceſſary the next day to return to their former 
ſtation on the iſland, and to defer their operations 


until the arrival of the artillery and reinforcements 
which were expected. "OS 15317 OF 


Schuyler upon this retreat returned to Albany, 
to conclude a treaty which he had for ſome time 
been negociating with the Indians in that quarter, 
and found himſelf afterwards ſo occupied by buſi- 
nels, or broken in upon by illneſs, that the whole 
weight and danger of the Canada war fell upon 
Montgomery, a man moſt eminently qualified for any 
military ſervice. His firſt meaſure was to detach 
thofe Indians who had joined General Carleton 
from his ſervice, and being ftrengthened by the atri- 


val of his reinforcements and artillery, he prepared 


to lay ſiege to the fort of St. John. This fort was 
garriſoned by the greater part of the 7th and 26th 


"regiments being nearly all the regular troops then in 


Canada; and was well provided with ſtores, am- 
munition, and artillery. | | | 


The - provincial parties were ſpread over the ad- 
jacent country, and were every where received with 


open arms by the Canadians, who beſides joining 


them in conſiderable numbers, gave them every 


poſſible aſſiſtance, whether in carrying on the fiege, 


Ethan 
Allen 
and his 
party 
made 
priſoners. 


removing their artillery, or ſupplying them with 


proviſions and neceſſaries. In this ſtate of things, 


the adventurer Ethan Allen, who without any com- 
miſſion from the Congreſs, had a principal ſhare in 
the original expedition to the lakes, and the capture 
of forts, and who ſince, under the title of colonel, 

| ſcems 
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obedient to any regular eommand, thought to fig: YV 
nalize, and raiſe himſelf into importance, by ſur- 
priſing the town of Montreal. This raſh enter. 

prize he undertook at the head of a ſmall party of | 
Engliſh Provincials and Canadians, | without the 
knowledge of the commander in chief, or the aſſiſt- 

ance which he might have procured, from ſome of the 

other detached parties. The event was ſuitable to 

the temerity of the undertaking. Being met at 

ſome diſtance from the town, by the militia, under 

the command of Engliſh officers, and ſupported by 

the few regulars who were in the place, he was de- 

feated and taken priſoner, with near forty of his 

party, the reſt who ſurvived eſeaping in the woods. 
Allen, with his fellow priſoners, were by General 
Carleton's orders loaded with irons, and ſent in 
that condition on board a man of war to England, 


from whence, however, "they were in ſome time re- 
manded back to America. 


T ys Srogreſe of Montgomery was for FRO time 
retarded, by want of ammunition ſufficient to carry- 
ing on a ſiege; which of all operations demands 
the greateſt luppiy of powder and ball. The Fort 
of St. John's, which commands the entrance in- 
to Canada, could not be reduced without a tolerable 
proviſion of that kind. A fortunate event difen- 
gaged him from this difficulty. A little Fort called 
Chamble lay deeper in the country, and ſeemed Fort 
covered by St. John's. It was garriſoned by a ſmall | mag 

detachment of the 7th regiment, and was in no 
very defenſible condition. To this he turned his 
firſt thoughts, and by puſhing forward a party join- 
ed by ſome Canadians, he eaſily made himſelf maſter 
of that fort. Here he found conſiderable ſtores ; 
but the article of greate!t confequence to him was 
the gunpowder, waich they were much diſtreſſed 
for ;-and We which they took above 120 barrcls. 
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This acquiſition facilitated the fiege of St. John's, 
which had languiſhed for want of ammunition. | 


Ihe garriſon of St. John's, under the command 


St. John's of Major Freſton, amounted to between 6 and 700 


beſieged. 


men, of which about 5oo were regulars, and the 
reſt Canadian volunteers. They endured the dif- 


ficulties and hardſhips of a very long ſiege, aug- 


Carle- 
ton's de- 
feat at 


Lengnucil. 


mented by a ſcarcity of proviſions, with unabating 
conſtancy and reſolution. In the mean time, Gen. 
Carleton was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
raiſe a force ſufficient tor its relief. Attempts had 
been for ſome time made by Colonel M*Lean, for 
raiſing a Scotch regiment, under the title of Royal 
Highland Emigrants, to be compoſed of natives of 
that country who had lately arrived in America, 


and who in conſequence of the troubles had not 


obtained ſettlements. With theſe, and ſome Cana- 
dians, to the amount of a few hundred men, the 
Colonel was poſted near the junction of the Sorel 
with the river St. Lawrence. The General was at 
Montreal, where, with the greateſt difficulty, and 
by every poflible means he had got together near a 
thouſand men, compoſed principally of Canadians, 

with a few regulars, and ſome Engliſh officers and 
volunteers. With theſe he intended a junction 


with M*Lean, and then to have marched direQly 


to the relicf of St. John's. But upon his attempt- 
ing to paſs over from the iſſand of Montreal, he was 


encountered at Longueil by a party of the Provin- 


cials, who eaſily repulſed the Canadians, and put a 
ſtop to the whole deſign. Another party had puſh- 


ed M“Lean towards the mouth of the Sorel, where 


the Canadians having received advice of the Go- 
vernor's defeat, immediately abandoned him to 2 


man, and he was obliged to make the beſt of his 


way to Quebec, with the emigrants. 


In the mean time, Montgomery puſhed 'on the 
ſiege of St. John's with great vigour, had as 
| 18 
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his works very near the body of the fort, and was 1776. 
making - preparations for a general aſſault. Nor 


was there leſs alacrity in the defence, the ſpirit as 


well as the fire of the garriſon being equally ſup- 


ported to the laſt. In this ſtate of things, an ac- 
count of the ſucceſs at Longueil, accompanied by 
the priſoners who were taken, arrived at the camp, 
upon which Montgomery ſent a flag and a letter by 
one of them to Major Preiton, hoping that as all 
means of relief were now cut oft by the Governot's 
defeat, he would, by a timely ſurrender of the fort, 
prevent that farther effuſion of blood, which a fruit- 
leis and obſtinate defence mult neceſſarily occaſion. 


The Major endeavoured to obtain a few days 
tine in hopes of being relieved ; but this was re- 
fuicd, on account of the lateneſs and ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon ; he alſo endeavoured, in ſettling the terms 
of capitulation. to obtain liberty for the garriſon to 
depart for Great-Britain, which proved equally 
fruitleſs, and they were obliged, after bcing allow- 
ed the honours of war on account of their brave 
defence, to lay down their arms, and ſurrender 


2 


themſelves priloners. They were allowed their Nov. 3d. 
baggage and effects, the officers to wear their 95 v 
ſwords, and their other arms to be preſerved for taken. 


them till the troubles were at an end. In all tran- 
ſactions with our forces, Montgomery writ, ſpoke, 
and behaved with that attention, regard, and polites 
nets, to both private men and officers, which might 


be expected from a man of worth and honour, who 


found himſelf involved in an unhappy quarrel with 
his friends and countrymen. All the priſoners were 
ſent up the Lakes by the way of Ticonderago, to 
thoſe interior parts of the colonies which were beſt 
adapted to provide for their reception and ſecurity. 
The Provincials found a conſiderable quantity of 
artillery and uſeful ſtores in the place. 


a | Upon 
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4775. Upon MiLean's retreat to Quebec, the party who 

had reduced him to that neceſſity, s Kay 
erected batteries on a point of land at the junction 
- of the Sorel with the river St. Lawrence, in order 
to prevent the eſcape down the latter of a number 
of armed veſſels, which General Carleton had at 
Montreal; they alſo conſtructed armed rafts and 
floating batteries for the ſame purpoſe. Theſe mea- 
ſures effectually prevented the paſſage of General 
Carleton's armament to Quebec, which were not 


only foiled in ſeveral attempts, but purſued, attack- 


. ed, and driven from their anchors up the river by 


* 
C 


— 


the Provincials; ſo that as General Montgomery 
approached Montreal immediately after the ſurren- 
der of St. John's, the Governor's ſituation, whether 


: in the town or aboard the veſſels, became equally 
critical. 


— This danger was ſoon increaſed by the arrival of 
taken. 


General Montgomery at Montreal, where a capitu- 


lation was propoſed by the principal French and 


Engliſh inhabitants, including a kind of general 


treaty, which Montgomery refuſed, as they were in 
no ſtate of defence to entitle them to a capitulation, 


and were unable to fulfil the conditions on their 
part. He, however, gave them a written anſwer, 


in which he declared, That the Continental army 
having a generous diſdain of every act of oppreſſion 


and violence, and having come for the expreſs 
- purpoſe of giving liberty and ſecurity, he, there- 
fore, engaged his honour to maintain, in the peace- 


SS. £5 2065 


that courts of ju 


able poſſeſſion of their property of every kind, the 
individuals and religious communities of the city of 
Montreal. He engaged for the maintenance of all 
the inhabitants in the free exerciſe of their religion; 


a hoped that the civil and religious rights of all the 


Canadians. would be eſtabliſhed upon the molt. per. 
manent footing by a Provincial Congreſs ; promiſed 
flice ſhould be ſpeedily eſtabliſſied 


upon the moſt liberal plan, conformable to the 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh Conſtitution; and, in general, complied 1775. 
with other articles, ſo far as they were confiſten t. 


* 
— 


and in his power. This OY . 


the people, his troops took poſſeſſion of the town. 
Nothing could now afford the ſlighteſt hope of 

the preſervation of any part of Canada but the late 

neſs of the ſeaſon. Whether through inability for 

ſo great an enterprize, or from difference of opi- 

nion, the invaſion of that province was not under- 
taken until* the ſeaſon for military operations was 

nearly paſſed. To balance this, there remained 

but an handful of regular troops in Canada, and- 

the taking of General Carleton, which feemed” 
nearly certain, would have rendered its fate inevi- 

table. Fortune, however, determined otherwiſe, 
and at the time that all hopes of the armed veſſels 

being able to get down the river were given up, 

and that Montgomery was preparing batteaux with 

light artillery at Montreal to attack them on that 

ſide, and force them down upon the batteries, 
means were ſucceſsfully taxen for conveying the 
Governor, in a dark night, in a boat with muffled * 
paddles, paſt the enemies guards and batteries, and tires to 
he arrived ſafely at Quebec, which he found envi- Quebec. 
roned with danger from an unexpected quarter. 

As it was impracticable to ſave the ſhips, General 
Preſcot was obliged to enter into a capitulation 

with the Provincials, by which the whole of the 

river naval force, conſiſting of eleven armed veſſels, 

was ſurrendered into their hands, the General him. Armed 
ſelf, with ſeveral other officers, ſome gentlemen in _ 
the civil department, Canadian volunteers, and near 

120 Engliſh ſoldiers, all of whom had taken refuge 

on board upon the approach of General Montgo- 

mery to Montreal, becoming priſoners of war. 


Whilſt the Provincials were thus carrying on the Sep. 3 fl. 
war in Upper Canada from the New-York fide, 
and by the old beaten courie of the Lakes, an ex- 
ES} 2h ihr AIDED 98 pedition, 
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1775. pedition, conſiderably diſtinguiſhed by its novelty, 
Gov jp:rit, enterprize, by the difficulties that oppoied, 

Col. Ar- and the conſtancy that ſucceeded in its execution, 
nold's was undertaken directly againſt the lower part of 


 tvrpribing the province and city of Quebec, from the News 


=__ Enp land fide, by a route which had hitherto been 


Quebec, untried, and conſidered as impraQticable. This 
by laud, expedition was undertaken by Colonel Arnold, 
who about the middle of September, at the head 

of two. regiments, conſiſting of about 1100 men, 

marched from the camp near Boſton, to Newbury- - 
Port, at the mouth of the river Merrimack, where - 
veſiels were in readineſs to convey them by ſea to 
the mouth of the river Kennebec, in Nev-Hamp- 
ſhire; a voyage of about forty leagues. 2 


On the 22d of the ſame month they embarked - 
their ſtores and troops in 200 batteaux, at Gardi- 
ner's Town, on the Kennebec, and proceeded with 
great difficulty up that river, having a rapid ſtream, . 
with a rocky — and ſhores, continually inter- 

rupted by falls and carrying places, with rumberleis 
other impediments to encounter. In this paſſage 
the batteaux were frequently filled with water, or 
overſet; in ccnſequence of which a part of their 
arms, ammunition, and proviſions were ſometimes . 

loſt, At the numerous carrying places, beſides the 
labour of loating and reloading, they were obliged - 
to convey the boats on their ſhoulders. The great. 
carrying placy was about twelve miles acroſs. 'I hat 
part ol the detachment which was not employed in 
the batteaux, marched alopg the banks of the river, 
and the boats and men being diſpoſed in three divi- 

ſions, cach divition encamped together every night. 

Nor was the march by land more eg ible than the j aſ- 
ſage by water. They had thick woc ds dee ſwan pe, 
ditficult mountains, and precipices, aiternately to en- 
counter, and were at times obliged to cut their way 
for miles through the thickets. At the carrying : 
places they were obliged to tiaveric the lane an =. 
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ſeveral times heavy loaded. From all theſe im- 1775. 
pediments their 1 was of courie very flow, WY 
being in general only from 4 or 5 to g or 10 miles 

a day. The conſtant fatigue and labour cauſed 

many to fall ſick, which added to their difficulties, 

and proviſions grew at length ſo ſcarce, that ſome of 

the men eat their dogs, and whatever elſe of any 

Kind that could be converted to food. 


When they arrived at the head of the Kennebec, 
they ſent back their fick, and one of the Colonels 
took that opportunity of returning with his diviſion, 
uader pretence of the ſcarcity of proviſions, with- 
on: the conſent or knowledge of the Commander in 
Chief, wao had marched forwards. By this deſer- 
tion, and the ſick that were returned, Arnold's de- 
tachment were reduced to about one third of its 
orizinal number. They, however, proceeded with 
their uſual conſtancy; and having croſſed the 
heights of land, as a ridge that extends quite 
through the continent is called, and from whence 
the waters on either ſide, take courſes directly con- 
trary to thoſe on the other, they at length arrived at 
the head of the river Chandiere, which running 
through Canada, falls into the river St. Lawrence, 
near Quebec. Their diihculties were now growing to 
an end, and they toon approached tae innabited parts 
of Canada; on the 34 of November, a party which Nev, 34. 
th-y had puſhed forward returned with proviſions , 3 
and they ſoon after came to a houſe, being the firſt ters the 
they had beheld for thircy-one days, having ſpent rivec St. 
that waale tim: in craveriiig aa h deous wilderneſs, Law- 
without ever meeting any thing human. — 


Tue Canadians received them here with the ſame 
good will thayMontgome.y's corps had experienced 
in the neighbourhoud of Montreal; they ſupplied 
them Jiberally with proviiions and neceffaries, and 
r-alercd them very other afiſtance in their power. 
Arnoid wmmciaccly publiſhed an addreſa to the 

| people 
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His Ad- Schuy ler and Montgomery. They were invited to join 
dreſs to with the. other colonies in an indiſſoluble union. To 
range themſelves under the ſtandard of general 
Hberty. They were informed, that the armament 


the Ca- 
nadian: . 


State of 
affairs at 


Quebec, 


people Signed by General Waſhington, of the ſame 
nature, with that which had been before iſſued by 


* 


5 


as ſent into the province, not to plunder, but to 


protect and animate them; that they themſelves 


were enjoined to aft, and to conſider themſelves, 


as in the country of their beſt friends; they were 


requeſted, tkere loge, not to deſert their habitations, 
nor fly from traci friends; but to provide them with 


ſuch ſup lies as their country afforded; and he 
nledged k 


well as ior. an ample compenſation. 


mſelf for their fafety and ſecurity, as 
; | ind e 8 
The city of Quebec was at this time in a ſtate of 
great weakneſs, as well as internal diſcontent and” 
diſorder. The Britiſh merchants and inhabitants 
bad been long much diſguſted and diſſatisfied. Their 
oppaſition to the Quebec Act, and the petitions” 
which they had ſent to England upon that fubject, 
had been grievouſly reſented by their own govern- 
ment; — from that period, they had, as the diſ- 
contented faid, not only been ſlighted and treated 
with indifference; but even regarded with an ap- 
parent eye of diſtruſt and ſuſpicion. They com- 


plained, that as the great political object in that 


country, was to attach the native Canadians inviol- 
ably to government, ſo the French nobleſſe, and 


civil officers, became, excepting the Britiſh mili- 
tary, the only favourites; and theſe having ſoon 


acquired the manners and affeQations of all other 


courtiers and favourites, paſſed no occaſion to in- 
ſult the Engliſli as malcontents, with the violence of 
their zeal, and the outrageouineſs of their loyalty. 
They repreſented, that theſe new courtlers induſtri- 
ouſly brought up quellions upon public affairs, and 
diſcourſes upon government in their company, and 
then gonſtrued that freedom of opinion, which the 
by 5 8 e $8 . $ "<4 44 *native 
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' native Englig had defived from fatäre andAiabit, 25, 
"as well as from preſent diſcontent, as proceed- 

' ing from real r and diſaffection. There 
needs not a ſtronger proof how little they were trult- 
ed or regarded, than that when the tröcps were 
ſent off to Montreal and the Sorel to oppoſe the 
rebels, notwithſtanding the very alarming ſtate of 
public affairs, and that the city, togetlier with the 

; Lage property which they poſſeſſed in it} were left 
expoſed without a garriſon; yet their application 

for leave to be embodied as a militia for its defenee, 

ſo far from being complyed with, was not even, as 

they aſſirmed, deemed worthy of an anſwer. How 

much of this repreſentation was the mere effect of 
diſcontent, we cannot undertake to ſay. Tt is cer- 
tain that great heartburnings and animofſities pre- 

vailed among the Engliſh civil fubjects and the mili- 

© tary power in that government, which the Quebec 

act irritated and inflamed to a high degree, 


Neither does it appear that any great reliance 
could be placed at that time upon the French in- 
habitants for the defence of the city. Many of 
them were at leaſt wavering, and ſome worſe. As 
© toother matters, there were no troops of any fort in 
the place, until M'Lean's handful of new raiſed 
_ emigrants arrived from the Sorrel. Some marines 
which the Governor had ſent for Boſton, were re- 
© fuſcd by a naval council of war, from the lateneſs 
of the ſeaſon, and the danger of the navigation. 
The militia, however, had been lately embodied by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. a 


Such was the ſtate of affairs at Quebec, when Nov. gth. 
Arnold and his party appeared at Point Levi, oppo- Arnold 
ſite the town. The river was fortunatcly between PP. 
_ them, and the boats ſecured, otherwiſe it feems Quebee. 
highly probable that they would have become maſ- 
ters of the place in the firſt ſurpriſe and confuſion. 
This deſec was indeed remedied ma few days by 
the 


— — — 
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177 5. the alacrity of the Canadians, who ſupplied them with 
canoes, and they effected their paſſage in a dark 
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night, notwithſtanding the vigilance of the armed 
veſſels and frigates of war in the river. But the 
critical moment was now paſſed. The diſcontented 


inhabitants, Engliſh and Canadians, as ſoon as dan - 
ger prefied, united for their common detence. 


ey became ſeriouſly alarmed for the immerſe 


property which Quebec contained., They deſired 


to be, and were, embodied and armed. The ſailors 


had landed, and were at the batteries to ſerve the 


guns, the defen:.a: ts vere con:iderably ſuperior in 
number to the alia ans, and Arnold had no artillery. 


In theſe circumlian' es, his only hope muſt have 


been the defection of the inhabitants; and diſap- 
N in that, nothing rema:ncd practicable for 

im, but intercepting the roads, and cutting off the 
ſupplies, until the arrival of Montgomery. He 
accordingly paraded for ſome days on the heights 


| near the town, and ſent two fags to ſummon tlie 
inhabitants; but they were fired at, and no meſ- 
ſage admitted; upon which, he at length drew 
off h 


is detachment into quarters of refreſhment. 


In the mean time, Montgomery having found 
plenty of woollen marulattu:es, and other articles 
of wear, at Montreal, took that opportunity of L1ew- 
cloathing his troops, who had iutlered exceſſively 
from the ſeverity ot the climate, the deepneis of the 
roads, and the want of covering ſuitable to ſuch 
circumſtances. Notwithſtanding the flattering 


appearance of his ſucceiles, the ſituation of that 


commander was far from being enviable ; and in- 
deed was attended with continual and growing dith- 
culttes, that nothing leſs than his own genius could 
ſurmount. The dificulty of conducting and govern- 
ing an army, compoſed wholly of new foldiers, and 
theſe led directly from their civil occupations to the 


field, even ſuppoſing them raiſed in old coun- 


tries, and where ſubordiul an is we ost perfectly 
cicablh- 
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eſtabliſhed, will be conceived by thoſe perſons who 1775. 
ate the moſt converſant in military affairs. But 
here the txoops were compoſed of men the moſt 
unuſed, and who from principles, habits; and mar- 
ner of life, were the moſt averie to every idea of 
ſubordination, of any civilized people in the known 
world; they were to be trained on through num- 
berleſs wants and diſtreſſes, through ſtrange and 
deſart countries, and when arrived at the ſcene of 
action, with arms in their hands, in all the wanton- 
neſs of military parade, their wants were to be en- 
dured, their appctites reſtrained, and their licenti- 
ouſneſs controuled, for fear of alienating the affec- 
tions of the Canadians, while every appearance of a 
harſh or ſtrict military diſcipline was equally to be 
#voided, under the dread of their own defection. 
They were beſides only enliſted for a' certain ſhort 
term, according to the uſual practice of the colo- 
nies; and as the time of their diſcharge now drew 
near, there was nothing but the name of their leader, 
and affection to lis perſon, to keep them longer 
together. 1 


General Carleton arrived at Quebec about the 
time that Arnold's detachment had retired from its 
neighbourhood, and immediately took ſuch meaſures 
for its defence, as were ſuitable to that military 
character which he had long-eſtabliſhed. His firſt 
act was to oblige all thoſe to quit the town with their 
families, who refuſed to take up arms in its defence. 
The garriſon, ineluding all others who did duty, 
conſiſted of about 1500 men, a number, ſuppoſing 
them even the belt troops, totally unequal to the 
defence of ſuch extenſive works, if an equal weak- 
neſs had not prevailed on the ſide af the beſiegers. 
Of theſe, it canld ſcarcely be ſaid that any were 
regulars, M*Lean's corps being newly raiſed, and 
the only company of the 7th regiment which had 
| eſcaped being taken, conſiſting principally of re- 
7 crvits'z- the reſt: were compated of the Britiſh and 
LED I 1 French 


1775. French militia, a few marines, and about 450 ſes- 


men, belonging to the King's frigates, and to the 
merchant ſhips. that wintered in the harbour. Theſe 
-laſt, habituated to the management of great guns, 
and to prompt manceuvres were the real ſtrength 
of the garriſon. 


Ts joined | Montgomery, having left ſome: troops in Mon- 
7 Gen. . treal and the forts, and ſent detachments into diffe- 
adv Ago. rent parts of the province, to encourage the Cana- 
ry. = G - 

dians, as well as to forward ſupplies of proviſions 

and neceſſaries, puſhed on with as many men as 
could be ſpared from theſe ſervices, and ſuch artil- 

. lery as he could procure, to join Arnold. Their 
march was in winter; through bad roads, in a 

ſevere climate ; beneath the fall of the firſt ſnows, 

and therefore made under great hardſhips ; which, 
however, they encountered with equal reſolution ; 


and arrived with incredible expedition at Quebec. 


Dec. 5th Upon their arrival before the town, Montgomery 
The cite Wrote à letter to the Governor, magnifying his 
2 own ſtrength, ſtating the weakneſs of the garriſon, 
d. _ thewing the impoſlibility of relief, and recommend- 
ing an immediate ſurrender, to avoid the dreadful 
. conſequences which muſt attend a ſtorm, irritated, 
as he ſaid, his victorious troops were, at the inju- 
rious and cruel treatment which they had in various 
particulars received at his hands. Though the flag 
that conveyed this letter, as well as every other was 
fired at, and all communication abſolutely forbid- 
den by the Governor, Montgomery, found other 
means to convey a letter of the ſame nature; but 
neither threats nor dangers could produce any 
effect upon the inflexible firmneſs of the veteran 

; Governor. ©: 75: - 1 


It does not appear that Montgomery's forces 
were very much ſuperior in number or quality, to 
hole, ſuch as they were, who defended the * 

: 1s 


- 
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His only proſpe& of ſucceſs feemed therefore tobe 1775. 
— — the impreſſion which the parade % 2 
his preparations, and the violence of his attacks 
might make upon the motley garriſon, or if thoſe 
failed. to weary them out by continual motions and 
falſe alarms. He accordingly commenced a bom- _ 

bardment, with five ſmall mortars, which continued Siege. 


for ſome days, and might have been ſuppoſed to 
have anſwered the former of thoſe intentions, ß 
throwing the garriſon into diſorder ; but the inte- 
pidity of the Governor, ſeconded by the bravery, _ 


indefatigable induſtry and perſeverance of the chief 
officers, as well as the activity of the ſeamen and 
marines, prevented the expected effect. We muſt - 
do juſtice alſo to the garriſon in general, who nobly 
followed the example, and ſupported the bravery 
of their commanders, and endured the incommodi- 
ties, wants and diſtreſſes, incident to ſo long a ſiege, 
joined to a moſt grievouſly ſevere and unremitted 
duty, with wonderful — and reſolution. 


In a few days Montgomery opened a ſix- gun 
battery at about 700 yards diſtance from the walls; 
but his metal was too light to produce any conſide- 
rable effect. In the mean time the ſnow lay deep 
upen the ground, and the ſeverity of the climate 
was ſuch, that human nature ſeemed incapable of 
withſtanding its force in the field. The hardſhips 
and fatigues which the Provincial ſoldiers under- 
went, both from the ſeaſon, and the ſmallneſs of 
their. nnmber, ſeemed incredible, and could only 
be endured from their enthufiaſtic 4dherence to 
their cauſe, and through the affectipn or eſteem 
which they bore to their General. This conſtancy 
mult however fail, if the evils were increaſed, or 
too long continued. The time for which many of 
the ſoldiers had engaged was alſo expired, or ex- 
piring ; 'and it, could not be anſwered how foon 
they might inſiſt upon returning home, nor whe- 
thcr ſuch an event would not totally break 8 
i it 


1794: 
273: 


Attempt 
to take 
uebec 
by eſcal- 

ade. 


nature and diſpoſition of the garriſon, determined 
upon a deſperate attempt to carry the place by 


a 


"Be HISTORY of the  Citar. IK. 
pie army. I is faid, that the New-York men 
were tod ſenſible of the climate, and did nof ſhew 
the yigout or perſeverance of thoſe hardy New- 
Englanders yho had traverſed the defarts with 

fa theſe circumſtances, Montgomery thought that 
ſomething decifive muſt immediately be döne, or 
that the benefit of his paſt ſucceſſes would, in a 
grkst Sr be loft to the cauſe in which he was 
engaged, and his own renown, which now ſhone in 
great ſuſtre, be dimmed, if not obſcured. He knew 
the Americans would "conſider Quebec as taken 
from the inſtant that they hag heard of his arrival 


before it. That the higher their expectations werk 


raiſed, the more 8 the diſappointment would 
! 


be in caſe of a failure. Their confidence of fucceſs 
was founded upon the high opinion which they held 
of his courage and So to forfeit that opinion, 
was the worſt of all poffible conſequences. Yet, 


to attempt the city by ſtorm, with a garriſon equal 
a 


in number to the a 


one of thofe places that are uſually called impreg- 
nable, 3 an effort truly deſperate. But great 
minds are ſeldom good calculators of danger; and 
if the glory in view be great, do not minutely at- 
tend 0 the 

object. Indeed, the moſt illuſtrious military at- 


chievements, in all ages, have owed their ſucceſs td 
a noble contempt of common forms, and common 
calculations. Fortune, in contempt of the pride of 
man, ever was, and ever will be, the great arbiter - 
in war. Upon the whole, Montgomery, depend- - 


ing much upon fortune, and not a little upon the 


eſcalade. 


Whilft 


1 numbe ilants, and the great natural 
ſtrength of the upper town to encounter, which is 


the difficulties which lie in their way to that 


- 
1 
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Whilſt he was making the neceflary preparations 1775. 
for this purpoſe, it is ſaid the garriſon received intele Www 


ligence. of it by ſome deſerters, and that he per- 
ceived, by their motians, that they were not only 


acquainted with the general deſign, but with the 


particular mode of carrying it into execution, which 
they were accordingly preparing with the utmoſt 
vigour and order to oppoſe. This untoward eireum- 


ſtance, rendered a total change in his original diſ- 
poſitions neceſſary, and it is not impoſſible, that 


this diſarrangement had a rn influence on 
the ſucceeding events. However that was, early 


in the morning, on the laſt day of tke year 1775, 
and under the cover of a violent ſnow ſtorm, he 
proceeded to this arduous attempt. He had diſ- 
poſed of his little army in four divifions, of which 


two carried on falſe attacks againſt the upper town, 
whilſt himſelf and Arnold conducted two real 
againſt oppoſite parts of the lower, By this means 
the alarm was general in both towns, and might 
have diſconcerted the moſt experienced troops: 
from the ſide of the river St. Lawrence, along the 
fortified front, and round to the Baſon, every part 
ſcemed equally threatened, if not equally in danger, 


About five o'clock, Montgomery, at the head of 
the New-York troops, advanced againſt the lower 
town, at Aunce de Mere, under Cape Diamond ; 
but from ſome difficulties which intervened in his 
approach, the ſignal for engaging had been given, 
and the garriſon alarmed, betore he could reach the 

lace. He however preſſed on in a narrow file, 

upon a ſcanty path, with a precipice to the river o 
one ſide, and an hanging rock over him; Ciel 
and paſſed the firſt barrier, and accompanied by 2 
few of his braveſt officers and men, marched boldly 
at the head of the detachment to attack the ſecond. 
This barrier was much ſtronger than the firſt. Se- 
veral cannon were there planted, loaded with grape 
ſhot. From thkelc, as well as from a well directed 
and 
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1775. and ſupported fire of muſquetry, an end was at 
once put to the hopes of this enterprizing officer, 


and to the fortune of his party in Canada. The 
General:himſelf, with his Aid de Camp, ſome other 
officers; and moſt of thoſe who were near his per- 
ſon, fell upon the ſpot.“ The command devolved 
t in ' YT": upon 


* * 


| ns. 


Thus fell RICHARD. MONTGOMERY, Eſg; who 
was a gentlemen of excellent family of the North. of — 
and brother to Alex. Montgomery, Eſq; one of the preſeut 
knights of the ſhire for the county of Donegal. Both theſe 
gentleman ſerved their country; in the Jate wars, under General 
Wolfe, with the greateſt military abilities ; and about the year 
1763, the preſent ſurvivor of the two, threw up his commiſſion 
under L. T. to have an opportunity of adjuſting a certain 
affair of honor, wherein he thought himſelf ſlighted by the 
preferring of a junior officer to a rank he ſhould have ſucceeded 
to. The conſtituents of the county of Donegal, in teſtimony of 
their entire approbation of his martial conduct, generouſly 


| preſented him with his ſeat in parliament, for that county, at 


the late general election, free of all expence, where he has 
now an opportunity of ſhining with equal luſtre in the cabinet, 


that he formerly did in the field. 


The excellency of Richard's qualifications and diſpofition 
(who thus fell in the prime of life) had procured him an un- 
common ſhare of private affection, as his abilities had of public 
eſteem; and there was probably no man engaged on the 
ſame ſide, and few on either, whoſe Joſs would have been ſo much 
regretted both in, England and America. He is repreſented as 
a real and eager lover of Liberty; and having married a Lady, 
and purchaſed an eſtate in Ne- York, was from thence induced 
to conſider himſelf as an American, Thus, ſay his friends, he 
was led by prineiple, to quit the ſweets of an eaſy fortune, the 
enjoyment of a loved and philoſophical rural life, with the 
higheſt domeſtic felicity, to take an active ſhare in all the miſe, 
rics and dangers of the preſent troubles. He had undoubtedly 


_ conſiderable, aud probably great, military abilities; and it re 


mains to be lamented, that a man who ſeemed ſo well formed to 
ſupport the intereſts and glory of his country againſt her natu- 
ral foes, ſhould have perithed in an unnatural and moſt unhappy 
civil conteſt. In America, he was revered as a martyr, to the 
cauſe of human nature, and the liberties of mankind. What 
was more extraordinary, the molt powerful ſpeakers in the Bri- 
tiſh parliament diſplayed their eloquence in praifing his virtues 
and lameatiag, his fate. A great orator, und veteran * 

; oldier 
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upon A Mr. Campbell, who immediately retired 1775. 
— „ Whether he. yielded da 4 
too eaſily to the firſt impreſſion, as the Americans _— 
aſſerted; it is impoſſible for thoſe who are not per- _— 
fectly acquainted with all the particulars to deter- 
mine. | fag. ONS licvr 

In the mean time, Arnold, with a body of thofe 
troops who had originally ſignalized theniſclyes by 
the memorable expedition under his command into Arnd 
Canada, ſupported by ſome New-York artillery, ,...., 
made their attempt on that part of tha town called the fiege. 
the Saut au Matclot, and having penetrated through 
St. Roques, they attacked a ſmall but well defend- 
ed battery, which they carried with conſfderable 
loſs, after an hour's ſharp engagement. They had 
| likewiſe the fortune upon this occaſion ts be. left. 
without a commander ; for Arnold's leg being ſhat- arnold 
tered by a ſhot, he was neceſſarily carrixd off to the wounded, 
camp. His place was, however, well ſupplied hy 
the goodnels of the officers, and the reloiution of 
the men; who being ignorant of Montgomery's, 
misfortune, were ſo far from being diſpirited by 
their own, that they puſhed on with-great yzyour, 
and made themſelves maſters of another barrier. 

The garriſon now being. recovered from their 
ſurprize, and their hands cleared in all other quar- 

; Xx 18 7 =P 29 · [ ters, 
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ſoldier of his in the late war, ſhed abundance of tears, whilſt he 
expatiated on their faſt friendſhip and participation of ſervige 
in that ſcaſon of enterprize and glory. Even the migiſter ex 
tolled his virtues, while he condemned the rebellious cauſe the 


were employed in, and the fatal effects which tlitir miſtakca 
application had produced. | 


All enmity to this veteran ſoldier expired with his life, and re- 
ſpect to his private character prevailed over all other coaſidera- 
tions. By che orders of General Carleton, his dead body re- 
ccived every poſſible mark of diſtinctiou from the victors, and 
was interred in Quebec, on the iſt day of Jan. 1776, with all 
the military houvurs due to a brave ſoldier. 
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ters, had time to attend to the fituation of Arnold's 
diviſien. and to gerceive the opportunity which wis 
offered of cutting them off. Their ſituation was 


ſuch, that in attempting a retreat, they muſt paſs 


for a conſiderable way within fifty yards of the 
walls, expoſed to the whole fire of the garriſon. 
To render their fate inevitable, a conſiderable de- 
tachment, with feveral field pieces, iſſued through 
a gate which commanded that paſſage, and attacked 


them furiouſly in the rear, whilſt they were already 


fully occupied in every other part, by the troops 


| Which now poured upon them from all quarters. 


In thefe deſperate circumſtances, without a poſſi- 


-bility of efcape, attacked on all ſides, and under 
every difadvantage of ground as well. as number, 
they obſtinately detended themſelves for three 


hours, and at length furrendered priſoners of war. 


The priforers were treated with the greateſt 
tumanity by General Carleton; a conduct, which 


the habitual military ſcverity of his temper, rendet- 


ed the more honourable. It appears by comparing 
different circumſtances previous and ſubſequent to 


this engagement, that the rebels, in killed, wound- 


ed, and priſoners, did not loſe fewer than half their 
number; and a letter from Arnold, vritten ſoon 


after; ſtates their remaining force at only 700 men. 


The Governor and officers acquired great and 
deſerved-honour by this defence, and the behaviour 
of the raw garriſon would have done credit to vete- 


rans. It afforded an inſtance, how far the conduct 


and example of a few brave and experienced officers 


might operate, in rendering the raweſt and worſt 
formed troops reſpectable. Indeed, the emulation 


ariſing between the different orders of men which 


eompoſed the garriſon, probably converted an ap- 
patent weakneſs into a real ſtrength. 
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Ihe beſiegers immediately quitted their camp, 1775. 
and retired about three miles from the city, where 
they ſtrengthened their quarters in the belt manner pros in- 
they were able, being apprehenſive of a purſuit and cials re- 
attack from the garriſon. The latter, however, tire from 
though now ſuperior in number, were unfit for a ſer- before the 


vice of that nature, and their able Governor, with a 
degree of wiſdom and ſobriety equal to his intre- 
pidity and firmneſs, contented himſelf with the un- 
expected advantage and ſecurity he had gained, 
without hazarding the fate of the province, and 
perhaps of America, in any raſh enterprize. The 
city was now completely out of danger, and the 
great ſuccours which were expected, could not tail 
to relieve the whole province, 


By the death of Montgomery, the command of 
the American army devolved upon Arnold,* whoſe 
wound rendered him, for the preſent, unequal to fo 
arduous a taſk. "Their perſeverance was, however, | 
aſtoniſhing in their circumſtances. They had loſt 
beſides their General, (in whom it might be ſaid 
all their hopes and confidence reſided) the beſt of 
their officers, and the braveſt of their tellows, with 
a part of their ſmall artillery. The hope of aſſiſt- 
ance was diſtant, and at beſt, the arrival of ſuccours 
muſt be flow. It was well known that the Cana- 
d:ans, beſides being naturally quick and fickle in 
their relolutions, were peculiarly diſpoled to be 
biaſſed by fucce's, fo that their aſſiſtance now grew 
extremely precarious. The ſeverity of a Canada 
winter, was alſo tar beyond any thing they were ac- 
K k quainted 


n i. 


— — — 


It is unneceſſary here to trouble the reader with any de- 
tached account ef this gentlemen. His character as a ſoldier, 
(if not ſufficiently delineated in this wonderful expedition, of 
nis to Canada to ſtamp his fame,) fully opens itſelf in the ſue- 
ceeding campaigns of theſe unhappy troubles, where we ſee 
this brave American, animated with the love of his countr 
aud in ſupport of what he calls her rights and liberties, always 
doremoſt in every perilous attempt to ber reſeue. 
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1775. quainted with, and the ſnow lay above four feet deep 
upon a level. In theſe circumſtances, it required 


no ſmall ſhare of activity, as well as addrefs, to 


keep them in any manner together. Arnold, who 


had hitherto diſplayed uncommon talents in his 


march .into Canada, (which may be compared to 
the greateſt things done in that kind) diſcovered on 
this occaſion the utmoſt vigour of a determined 


mind, and a genius full of reſources. Defeated 
and wounded as he was, he put his troops into fuch a 


ſituation as to keep them ſtill formidable. He diſ- 
patched: an expreſs to Wooſter, who was at Mon- 
treal, to bring ſuccours, and to aſſume the command 


but as this could not be done immediately, he bore 


up with the force he had againſt the difficulties with 


which he was ſurrounded. From that time, the 
ſiege was for ſome months converted into a block- 


ade, and Arnold found means effectually to ob- 


ſtruct the arrival of any ſupplies of proviſions or 
neceſſaries in the town. 


Cx. 
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| CHAP. X. 


Tranſactiont in the provinces of Virginia, the North and South 
Carolinas, with the genera! occurrences of other coloniet in 
the year 1775. | = 


URING theſe proceedings in Canada, a long 
D courſe of jealouſy, diſtruſt, ſuſpicion, and al- 
tercation, between the Governor, and the major 
part of the governed, in the colony of Virginia, 
finally terminated in open hoſtility, and a ruinous, 
inteſtinal, and predatory war. Theſe unhappy 
effects aroſe (as is too frequently the caſe) from a 
cauſe apparently unimportant ; but as the heat of 
controverſy nouriſhed the quarrel, ſo mutual diſ- 
truſt and apprehenſion ſupplied the place of an 
objecc. ON ++ 


The people of that colony, as we have formerly. 
ſhewn, had been at leaſt as forward as any other, 
in all the common acts, of ſending Delegates to the 
General Congreſs, acceding to its decrees, under 
whatever form or title they iſſued, and in the inſti- 
tuting of committees, and the entering into aſſocia- 
tions, among themſelves. [They were allo among 
the freeſt in expreſſing their reſolution, and the 
readieſt in ſhewing their determination, to ſupport 
at all riſques and events, what they deemed, or 
termed, the rights of America. But in other re- 
ſpects, the greateſt order and quiet was preſerved 
in that province; and notwithſtanding the uncaſi- 
neſs excited by the prorogation or diſſolution of 
their aſſemblies, and the conſequent expiration 
of their militia laws, (which, in a country where 
a great majority of the people are in a- ſlate 
of ſlavery, was a circumitance of the moſt alarm- 
ing nature, ard which might have been attended 
with the moſt fatal conſequences) yet with theſe 
cauſes of complaint, the people ſeemed to pay a 

| | more 
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Virginia, 
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1775. more than common degree of attention and per- 


ſonal regard to the Earl of Dunmore, their Gover- 
nor. 


In this ſtate of things, however, the want of a 
legal aſſembly, ſeemed to give ſome ſanction to the 
holding of a convention, a Provincial Congreſs was 
aſſembled in the month of March, 1775, who im- 
mediately (under the cover of an old law of the year 
1738, which they ſaid to be ſtill effective) took mea- 
ſures for arraying the militia ; but to ſupply in ſome 
degree thoſe detect in that law, to remedy which, 
as they pretended, all ſubſequent ones had been 
paſſed, they recommended to each county to raiſe 
a volunteer company, for the better defence and 
protection of the country. | 


Ap. 2oth This interference in the militia, probably alarmed 


the Governor, and ſeems to have been the cauſe, 
that rendered the public magazine belonging to the 
colony in the capital city of Williamſburgh, an 
object of his apprehenſion. However that was, he 
ſoon afterwards employed the Captain of an armed 
veſſel, which lay at a few miles diſtance in James 
River, with a detachment of marines, to convey the 


powder, by night, from the magazine on board 
his ſhip. 


Though this meaſure was conducted with great 
privacy, it was by ſome means diſcovered the enſuing 
morning, when the apparent ſecrecy, and ſeemin 
myſteriouſneſs, of the act, increaſed the conſter- 
nation and alarm among the inhabitants, who im- 
mediately aſſembled with ſuch arms as they had at 
hand, with an intention of demanding, or, perhaps, 


obtaining, reſtitution of the gun-powder. Ihe 
Mayor and corporation, however, prevented their 
proceeding to any extremities, whilſt they preſented 
an addreſs to the Governor, ſtating the injury, re- 
claiming the powder as a matter of right, and ſhew- 


ws 
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ing the dangers to which they were peculiarly lia- 1775. 
ble from the inſurrection of their flaves; a cala 


mity, which had for ſome time been particularly 
apprehended, and which the removal of their only 
means of defence, would at any time have accelerated. 


His Lordſhip acknowledged, that the gun-pow- 
der had been removed by his order; "ſaid; that as he 
had heard of an inſurrection in a neighbouring 
country, and did not think it ſecure in the maga- 
zine, he had it conveyed to a place of perfect ſe- 
curity; but gave his word, that whenever an ccca- 
ſion rendered it neceſſary, it ſhould be immediately 
returned. He alſo ſaid, that it had be en removed 
in the night to prevent giving alarm; expreſied 


great ſurprize at the people's aſſembling in arms 3 


and obſerved that he could not think it prudent to 
put powder into their hands in iuch a ſituation. 


Whatever ſatisfaction this anſwer might have 


afforded to the magiſtrates, they prevailed on the 
people to retire quietly to their houſes, without any 
remarkable outrage, that we can learn, having been 
committed; indeed it appeared, from depoſitions 
afterwards taken by order of the aſſembly, that ihe 
ofticers of the men of war on that ſtation, aud 
particularly the gentleman who might be ſuppoied 
to have rendered himfelt obnoxious by removing 


the powder, appeared publicly in the ſtreets during 


the time of the greateſt commotion, without their 
receiving the ſmalleſt infult. A report, being, how- 
ever, ſpread in the evening, that detachments trom 
the men of war were upon their march to the city, 
the people again took to their arms, and continu«d 
all night upon the watch, as if in expectation oi un 
attack from an enemy. They alſo from this time 
increaſed their night patroles, and ſhewed an evi- 
dent deſign to protect the magazine from any fur- 
ther attempts, | 

| The 
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.1775- The whole value of the powder and arms in the 
magazine, or any purpoſe to which they were capa- 
ble of being converted, either in the hands of friends 
or enemies, ſeemed yery inadequate to the alarm, 
ſuſpicion, and diſturbance, which this meaſure ex- 
cited. The quantity of powder removed amounted 
only to fifteen half barrels, containing fifty pounds 
yore a of a very ordinary fort, and the remaining 
ſtock. left behind in the magazine, to about ſix of 
the ſame kind; neither does 1t appear that the num- 
ber of ſerviceable muſkets was ſufficient to anſwer 
any effcntial purpoſe, or even to juſtify apprehen- 
ſion, and the caution of ſtripping theſe of their 
locks, only marked the ſuſpicion from which it pro- 
ceeded. A conſiderable quantity of old arms, and 
common trading guns, were not meddled with. 
Upon the whole, this act derived its only impor- 
tance, from time, manner, and circumſtance. 


The Governor ſeems to have been exceedingly 
irritated at the behaviour of the people in theſe com- 
notions, and perhaps reſented too highly, for fuch 
times, their aſſembling in arms, not only without, 
but with an evident intention to oppoſe his autho- 
rity. In this warmth of temper ſome threats were 
thrown out, which upon a cooler reflection would 
probably have been avoided. Among theſe, a 
threat of ſetting up the royal ſtandard, of enfran- 
chizing the negroes, arming them againſt their 
maſters, and deftroying the city, with other expreſ- 
ſions of a ſimilar nature and tendency, not only 
ſpread a general alarm throughout the colony, but 
excited a kind of abhorrence of government, and 
an incurable ſuſpicion of its deſigns. 


Aſſem- In the mean time, ſeveral public meetings were 
bly con- held in different counties, in all of which, the mea- 
vened. ſure of ſeizing and removing the powder, as well 

as the Governor's threats, were reprobated in the 


ſtrongeſt terms. Some of the gentlemen of Han- 
| over, 
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over, and other of the neighbouring counties, were 1775. 

not, however, ſatisfied with ſimple. declarations. . 

They aſſembled in arms to a conſiderable number, Amed 
under the conduct of a Mr. Henry, who was one force 

of the Provincial Delegates to the General Congreſs, headed 

and marched towards Williamſburgh, with an avow- by a Mr 

ed deſign, not only to obtain reſtitution of the gun- Henry. 

powder, but to take ſuch effectual meaſures for 

ſecuring the public treaſury, as ſhould prevent its 

experiencing a ſimilar fate with the magazine. A 

negociation was, however, entered into with the 

magiſtrates, when they had arrived within a few 

miles of the city, in which it was finally ſettled, 

that the Receiver-General of the colony's ſecurity, 

for paying the value of the gun- powder, ſhould be 

accepted as a reſtitution, and that upon the inha- 

bitants engaging for the future, effectually to guard 

both the treaſury and magazine, the inſurgents 

ſhould return to their habitations. 


The alarm of this affair, induced Lady Dunmore, 
with the Governor's family to retire an board the 
Fowey man of war in James River, whilſt his Lord- 
ſhip, with the aſſiſtance of a detachment of marines, 
converted his palace into a little garriſon, fortified 
it in the beſt manner he was able, and ſurrounded 
it with artillery. A proclamation from the Gover- Gover- 
nor and Council, in which Henry and his followers nor's 
were charged with rebellious practices, in extorting procla- 
the value of the powder from the Receiver-General, mation 
and the preſent commotions were attributed to diſ- Hint 
affection in the people, and a deſire of changing the 
eſtabliſhed form of government, ſerved only to 
afford more room for altercation, and to increaſe the 
heat and diſcontent. Several county meetings were His con- 
held, Henry's conduct vindicated and applauded, duct ap- 
and reſolutions paſſed, that at the riſque of every proved 
thing dear, he and his followers ſhould be indem- of by the 
nified from all ſuffering, loſs and injury, upon that ors 
account. The charge of diſaffection was peremp- 

| | | torily 
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torily denied, and thoſe of changing the form of 
government, and cauſing the preſent troubles, re- 


torted. They inſiſted that they wanted nothing 


Appear- 
ance of 
certain 
letters 
increaſe 
the fer- 
ment. 


June 1K. 


General 
Aſiem- 
bly con- 
vened by 
the Gov. 
and con- 
ciliatory 
motion 


propoſed. 


but to preſerve their ancient conſtitution, and onl 


oppoſed innovations, and that ail the diſturbances 
ſprung from the Governor's late conduct. 


As there are times when all circumſtances ſeem 
to conſpire, towards the nouriſhment and increaſe 
of political, as well as natural diforders, io it ap- 
peared now in Virginia, every thing tending to one 
common center of diſtruſt, jealouty, and diſcontent. 
The copies of ſome letters from the Governor to 


the Miniiter of the American department, were by 


ſome means procured, and public and ievere cen- 
ſures paſſed upon them, as containing not only unta- 
vourable, but unfair and unjuſt repreſentations, as 
well of facts, as of the temper and diſpoſition of tha 
colony. Thus one diftruit begot another, until 
all confidence being totally loſt on both fides, every 
falſe report that was circulated, was believed on ei- 
ther, and ſerved for its time to keep up the public 
fever. 


In this ſtate of commotion and diſorder, upon 
the arrival of diſpatches from England, the General 
Aſſembly was ſuddenly and unexpectedly convened 
by the Governor. The grand motive for this mea- 
ſure, was to procure their approbation and accep- 
tance of the terms, included in Lord North's Con- 
ciliatory Motion, and the parliamentary refolutions 
founded thereupon. His Loruihip a en 

is 


In laſt Feb. 1975, while all parties purſued their debates 
with much eagerneſs and animoſity, and nothing but detance 
was hurled at America on the part of Government, Lord 
North at the head of adminſtration amazed all parties, and 
ſcemed for a time almoſt to diſſolve kis own, by that famous 
conciliatory motion with reſpe& to America, which was then, 
and has been ſince, the ſubject of ſo much diſcuſſion on both 
ſides of the Atlantick. The motion was for paſling the ſol- 


lowing 
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his ſpecch, uſed / his. utmoſt, addreſs to carry this 1775. 
favourite point; he ſtated the favourable diſpoſi tion.. 


of parliament, as well as of government, towards the 
colonies; the moderation, equity, and tenderneſs, 
- which induced the preſent adyances towards a hap- 
-py reconciliation ; ; he:4welt.upon the jultice of their 
contributing to the common defence, und bearin 

-an- equitable proportion of the public burthens; 
-obſerved, that as no ſpecific. ſum was. demanded, 


they had an opportunity of giving a tree ſcope to - 


their juſtice . and liberality, and that whatever they 
gave, would be a free gift, in the fulleſt ſenſe of 
the terms; that they would thus ſhew their rever- 
- ence for parliament, and manifeſt their duty and at- 
tachment to the Sovereign; and the kindneſs with 
which it would be taken, that:they met, on their 
ſide, the favourable. diſpoſition ſhewn on the other, 
towards bringing the preſent unhappy diſputes to a 
period. He alſo took pains to convince them, from 


the proceedings and reſolutions of parliament, that 


a full redreſs of all their real grievances, would be 
the immediate conſequence of their compliance. 


—— 


—— — —— 
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4 ne ITT OOF ernennen 
lowing reſolution. % That when the 


. — 
overnor, council Tard 


« and aſſembly, or general court of his Majeſty s r- or No: th's 


&« colonies, in North America, ſhall propoſe to ma 


e proviſion, goncilia- 


« according to their reſpective conditions, circumſtances and tory mo- 
« ſituations, for contributing their proportion to the common jon. 


« defence, ſuch proportion to be raiſed under the authority of 
the general court, or general aſſembly of ſuch province or co- 
6 lony and diſpoſable by parliament ; and ſhall engage to make 
« provifion alſo for the ſupport of the civil government, aud 
the adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch province and colony, it 
& will be proper, if ſuch propoſal ſhould be approved of by his 
„Majeſty in parliament, and for ſo long as ſuch provifion ſhall 
be made accordingly, to forbear, in reſpect of ſuch province 
* or colony, to levy any duties, tax, or aſſeſſment, or to im- 
i poſe any further duty, tax, or aſſeſſmeut, except only ſuch du- 
« ties as it may be expedient to impoſe for the regulation of 
government; the ett produce of the duties laſt mentioned, 
e to be carried to the account of ſuch province, colony, or 
plantation reſpectively.” This motion after undergoing 
many ſcrutinies and altereations in a hop full houſe, paſſed, by 
a majority. of 278 te 88. 
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The firſt act of the aſſembly, was the appoint- 
ment of a committee to enquire into the cauſes of 
the late diſturbances, and particularly to examine 


.the ſtate of the magazine, that neceſſary mea- 


ſures might accordingly be taken for its replenith - 
ment. Though the magazine was the property of 
the colony, it was in the cuſtody of the Governor, 
who appointed a keeper, ſo that an application to 
him for admittance was neceſſary. During an al- 
tercation which aroſe upon this ſubject, and before 
the order for admittance was obtained, ſome people 
of the town and neighbourhood broke into the 
magazine, and carried off ſome of the arms; ſe- 


veral members of the Houſe of Burgeſſes, however, 


uſed their perſonal intereſt and application in get- 
ting as many of them as they could returned. It ap- 
peared by the report of the Committee, that they 
tound moſt of the remainder of the powder buried 
in the magazine yard, where it had been depoſited 


by the Governor's orders, and ſuffered conſiderable 


damage from the rain ; the depriving the muſkets 
of their locks was alſo now diſcovered, as well as 
the nakedneſs and inſufficiency of the magazine in 
all reſpects. Among other matters which ſerved 
to irritate the people, was the planting of ſpring- 
guns in the magazine, (without giving any public 
notice of ſuch a mode of ſecurity) and ſome effect 
they had taken at the time of the late depredations. 


Whilſt the Governor's ſpeech, with the propo- 
ſitions which it recommended, were yet under 
the confideration of the aſſembly, and before their 
addreſs was determined upon, his Lordſhip, with 
his lady and family, quitted the palace privately, 
and ſuddenly, at night, and retired on board of the 
Fowey man of war, which then lay near York town, 


on the river of the ſame name. He left a meſſage 


for the Houſe of Burgeſſes, acquainting them, that 
he thought it prudent to retire to a place of ſafety, 
as he was fully perſuaded, that both himſelf and his 
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family were in conſtant anger of falling ſacrifices to 1775. 
the blind and unmeaſurable fury of the people; that 


ſo far from intending to interrupt their fitting, he 
hoped they would ſucceſsfully proceed in the great 
butineſs before them; that he would render the 
communication between 'him 'and the Houſe as 
eaſy and as ſafe as poſſible; and that he ſuppoſed 
it would be more-agreeable to them to ſend ſome of 
their members to him as occaſion ſhould require, 
than to have the trouble of removing their whole 


body to a nearer place, He aſſured them, that he 


ſhould attend as uſual to the duties of his office, 
and of his good difpoſition to reſtore that harmony 
.*hich had been ſo unhappily interrupted. 


This meſſage produced a joint addreſs from the Report 
Council and Houſe of Burgeſſes; declaring their from the 
unbelief that any perſons in that province, would aye and 


Lordſhip apprehended ; lamenting that he had-not 
acquainted them with the ground of his uneaſineſs 
before he had adopted this meaſure, as they would 
have uſed all poſſible means to have removed every 
cauſe of his diſquietude; they feared that this re- 
moval from the ſeat of government would be a 
means of increaſing the uneaſineſs which unhappily 
prevailed among the people; declared that they 


would — concur in any meaſure which he | 
0 


ſhouid propoſe for the ſecurity of himſelf and his 
tamily ; obſerving how impracticable it would be 
to carry on the buſineſs of the ſeſſion with any de- 
gree of propriety and diſpatch, whilſt he was at 
ſuch a diſtance, and ſo inconveniently fituated. 
They concluded by intreating his return, wich his 
lady and family, to the palace, which would afford 
great public ſatisfaction, and be the likelieſt means 
of quieting the minds of the people. 


! a a tee of 
meditate ſo horrid and atrocious a crime as his En 


quiry. 


Lord Dunmore returned a written anſwer, in which june 10. 


he juſtified his apprehenſions of danger, from e 
| mom 99.0 1 
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public notoriety of the commotion# among the peo- 


ple, ds well as of the threats and menaces'with' 


Refuſal 
of the 
Gover- 

u or to go 
on ſhore 
to paſs 


the bills. 


which they were attended; beſides complaints of 
the general condutt and diſpoſition of the Houſe of 
Burgeſſes, he ſpecified ſeveral charges againit that 
body; that they had countenanced the yiolent and 
diſorderly proceedings of the people, Brdkeuhriy 
with reſpe& to the magazine, which was forced and 
rifled in the preſence of ſome of the members; that 
inſtead of the commitment of thoſe perfons who 
had been guilty of to daring and heinous an offence, 
they only endeavoured to procure a reſtitution of 
the arms. That the Houſe, or its Committee, had 
ventured on a ſtep fraught with the moſt alarming 
conſequences, in appointing guards, without his ap- 
probation or content, under pretence of protecting 
18 magazine, ſhewed tliereby a defign of uſurping 
the executive power, and of ſubverting the conſti- 


tukiòn. 


He obſerved, that no means could be effectual for 
affording the ſecurity which they propoſed to concur 
in, but, by reinſtating him in the full powers of his 
office, by opening the courts of juſtice, and reſtoring 
the energy of the laws; by difarining all indepen- 
dent companies, or otlier bodies of men, raiſed 
and aCting in defiance of legal authority ; by oblig- 

ing the immediate return of the King's arms and 


ſtores; and by what was not leſs eſſential than any 


other matter, their own example, and their endea- 
vours to remove that general deinfion which kept 


the minds of the people in a continual ferment, 


aud thereby to aboliſh that malice and ſpirit of 
perſecution, which now operated ſo dangerouſly 
againſt al} thoſe, who from duty and affection to 
their King and country, oppoſed the preſent mea- 
tures, and who from principle and conviction differ- 
ed with txe multitude in political opinion. "That 
theſe were the means to afford the ſecurity requiſite 
for all parties; and that, for the . | 

0 
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of thoſe ends, together with the great object and 1775. 
neceſſary buſineſs of the ſeſſion, he ſhould have no 
objection to their adjourning to the town af Vork, 
where he would meet them, and remain till the 
buſineſs was finiſhed. | | oy 


He conehaded by repreſenting, that unleſs they had 
a ſineere and active deſire of ſeizing the opportunity 
which was now offered by parliament, of eſtablith- 
ing the freedom of their country upon a: fixed; and 
known foundation, and of uniting themſelves with 
their fellow-ſubjects of Great-Britain in one com- 
mon bond of intereſt and mutual affiſtance, his re- 
turn to Williamſburgh would be as fruitleſs to the 
ople, as it might poſſibly be dangerous to him- 
f; but that if their proceedings manifeſted that 
happy diſpoſition, he would return with the greateſt 
joy, and conſider it as the moſt fortunate event of + 
his life, if they gave him an opportunity to þe an 
inſtrument of promoting their happineſs, and of 
being a ſucceſsful mediator between them and the 
ſupreme authority. 


The mollifying terms of the conclufion, were by The Aſ- 
no means equal to the removal of the acrimony —_— 
excited by thoſe ſevere charges and implications, jc. 
which were contained in the foregoing parts of this on his 
long meſſage. It accordingly produced a reply of refuſal. 
an uncommon length, under the form of an addreſs, 
which was fraught with all the bitterneſs of recri- 
nunation, as well as with defenſive arguments, and 
an examination of facts. The Houſe had now re- 
ceived the report of its Committee relative to the 
cauſes of the late diſturbances, backed by the de- 
poſitions of a number of Britiſh merchants, who 
were reſident in different and remote parts of the 
Colony, all whole teſtimony tended to ſhew the ge- 
neral tranquility which prevailed previous to the 
late affair of the powder, and the Governor's de- 

dlaration relative to the ſlaves, the latter of which, 


ſo 


| 
| 
| 
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1775. ſo far as it was believed, having particularly irri- 
WYV tated the people; that notwithſtanding, quiet and 


order was ſoon every where reſtored, and ſtill con- 
tinued ; that there was a general acquieſcence every 
where in the determinations of the General and 
Provincial Congreſs ; but they all concurred in be- 


living, that the people had no deſign d wiſwof. an 


independeney on Great-Britain; and ſome, that on 


the contrary, they had a moſt eager deſire for ſuch a 
connection, as it ſtood before the late acts of par- 


liament ; they were unanimous in their opinion, 
that a redreſs of the grievances complained. of, 
would eſtabliſh a perfect tranquility, and produce a 
reconciliation with the parent ſtate. 3 121-79 


To refute the charges or anne none of diſaffe 
tion and diſloyalty, the Houſe of: Burgefles. took a 


retroſpective view of the behaviour of the people, 


and of ſeveral tranſactions in the colony, for ſome 
years back; they ſtated the happineſs which they 


derived under the conduct of former Governors, as 


a ſtrong contraſt to the preſent ſituation ; they at- 
tributed that happineſs, particularly in a very late 
inſtance, to the diſcountenancing of tale-bearers and 
malicious informers, to a proper examination of 
every ſubject, and ths taking of nothing upon truſt; 
and, finally, to the tranſmitting home a faithful 
repreſentation of things in the colony. They ſtated 
their former conduct and behaviour with reſpect to 
his Lordſhip, and obſerved, that changes ſeldom 
happened without ſome difficult cauſe ; that reſpect 
was not to be obtained by force from a free people; 
that nothing was ſo likely to inſure it, as dignity of 
character, a candid and exemplary conduct. That, 
they did not mean to infinuate his Lordſhip would, 
deſignedly, miſrepreſent facts; but that it was much 
to be feared, he too eaſily gave credit to deſigning 
perſons, who, to the great injury of the community, 
poſſeſſed much too large a ſhare of his confidence. 


| They 
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They controverted the facts, and examined, with 
great ſeverity, the repreſentations and charges con- 
tained in thoſe two letters to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
which.we have already taken notice of ; theſe they 
repreſented as exceedingly injurious and unjuſt, as 
founded on miſconception, miſinformation, the 
height of colouring, the miſtating, or the aſſump- 
tion of facts, without evidence. They then pro- 
ceeded to juſtify the ſteps which had been taken 
with regard to the militia; their ſuppoſed counte- 
nance to the acts done concerning the magazine, 
and the other matters which firſt excited, and after- 
wards inflamed, the controverſy. 


The Houſe of Burgeſſes alſo preſented their ad- 
dreſs in anſwer to the Governor's ſpeech, in which 
they entered into a long diſcuſſion of the propoſition 
contained in the parliamentary reſolution, founded 
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June 14. 


upon Lord North's conciliatory motion. This they 
combated upon the ſame grounds, and with a va- 


riety of arguments of the ſame nature, that we have 
formerly ſtated ; and they ultimately declared, that 
as it only changed the form of oppreſſion, without 
leflening its burthen, they could not cloſe with its 
terms. They obſerved, however, that theſe were 
only offered as the ſentiments of an individual part 
of the whole empire ; and for a final determination, 
they referred the affair to the General Congreſs, 
before whom they would lay the papers. To them 
alſo they referred the diſcovery of that proper mode 
of repreſenting their well-founded grievances, which 
his Lordſhip aſſured them, would meet with the 
attention and regard fo juſtly due to them. For 
themſclves, they made the following declaration: 
„ We have exhauſted every mode of application 
which our invention could ſuggeſt, as proper and 
promiſing. We have decently remonſtrated with 
parliament ; they have added new injuries to the 
old. We have wearicd aur King with ſupplications 
he has not deigned to anſwer us. We have ap- 


pealed 
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1775. pealed to the native honour and juſtice of the Bri- 
A tiſh nation; their efforts in our favour: have been 

«hitherto ineffectual.“ 


In this ſtate of diſtruſt and ill- humour on both 
ſides, every day afforded new ground for bickering, 
and every incident freſh : room for altercation, ſo 
that there was a continued intercourſe, by addrefles, 
' meflages, and anſwers, between the Houſe of Bur- 
geſſes and the Fowey. This was a ſingular fitua- 

tion; an attempt to govern, without chooſing, or 
finding it ſafe, to ſet a foot on ſhore in the country 
to be governed. ä 


Aſembly At length the neceſſary bills having paſſed the 
will not aſſembly, and the advanced ſeaſon requiring their 
8 attendance in their ſeveral countries, the Council 
wN and Burgeſſes jointly intreated the Governor's pre- 
Fowey, fence, to give his aſſent to them and finiſh the 
ſeſſion. They obſerved, that though the buſineſs 
had been greatly impeded by his abſence from the 
ſeat of government, and they had ſubmitted to the 
inconvenience of repeatedly ſending their members 
twelve miles to attend his Excellency on board a 
ſhip of war, they could not but think it highly im- 
proper, and too great a departure from the conſti- 
tutional and accuſtomed mode of tranſacting their 
buſineſs, to preſent the bills to him at any other 

place than the capital. TOS, 


Lord Dunmore in his «anſwer was ſomewhat 
rough. He inſiſted upon his right of calling them 
to any place in the colony, where the exigencies of 
affairs might render their attendance neceſſary. 
He further obſerved, that as he had not been made 
' acquainted with the whole proceedings of the Aſ- 
ſembly, he knew of no bills of importance, which, 
if he were inclined to riſque his perſon again among 
the people, they had to preſent to him, nor whether 

they were ſuch as he could aſſent to if they _— 
0 
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To obviate theſe objections, though it was an 1775. 
unprecedented act, the Aſſembly ſent the bills, as 


well as other papers which were afterwards de- 
manded, on board the Fowey, for his inſpection. 
The moſt intereſting of thoſe bills, ſeemingly to all 
parties, was that for the payment of the forces, who 


had lately, under his Lordſhip's command, ſuffered 


conſiderably, at the ſame time that they had done 
eſſential ſervice to their country, by their bravery 


and ſucceſs in the late Indian war. This bill was 


objected to by the Governor, for its impoſing a tax 
upon the importation of ſlaves, and for ſome in- 
formality in reſpect to the emiſſion of paper money. 
'The other bills were approved of. | 


This produced the final addreſs from the Houſe 
of Burgeſſes, in which they intreated his Excel- 
lency, that he would meet them the enſuing day at 


Williamſburgh, to paſs the bills that were ready; 


expreſſed therr hopes, that he could not {till entertain 
any groundleſs fears of perſonal danger; but de- 
clare, that if it was poſſible he remained under fo 
ſtrange an influence, they pledged their honours, 
and every thing ſacred, for his ſecurity. If nothing 
could prevail, they requeſted that be would grant a 
commiſſion for paſſing ſuch bills as he approved. 


Lord Dunmore perſiſted in the objections he had 
made to the bill; ſaid that the well-grounded cauſe 
he had for believing his perſon not ſafe at Williamſ- 
burgh, had increaſcd daily. That he therefore could 


not meet them, as they requeſted, at the capital; 


but that he would be ready to receive the Houſe on 
the following Monday, at his preſent reſidence, for 


the purpoſe of giving his aſſent to ſuch acts as he 


ſhould approve of. 


This anſwer put an end to all public correſpon- 


dence and buſineſs between the Governor and 


colony. The transferring the Legiſlative Council 
M m and 
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and Houſe of Repreſentatives of a great county on 
board a man of war, was evidently not to be ex- 
pected, Their danger in ſuch a fituation, if on 
other accounts it were poſſible they could put them- 
ſelves into it, was no leſs than Lord Dunmore's 
could be on land, It may, however, be ſuppoſed, 


that the Governor's conduct was operated upon by 


cauſes, or influenced by motives, with which we 


are unacquainted. 


Upon receiving the foregoing anſwer, the Bur- 
geſſes paſſed reſolutions, in which they declared, 


that the meſſage requiring them to attend the Go- 


vernor on board a ſhip of war, was a high breach 
of their rights and privileges. That the unreaſon- 


able delays thrown into their proceedings, and the 


evaſive anſwers to their ſincere and decent ad- 
drefles, gave them reaſon to fear that a dangerous 
attack was meditated againſt the unhappy people of 
that colony, and it was therefore their opinion, that 
they ſhould prepare for the preſervation of their 
property, and their ineſtimable rights and liberties. 
And then, ſtrongly profeſſing loyalty to the King, 
and amity ta the mother country, they broke up 
their ſeſſion. 


July 18th Thus, unhappily, was an end put, for the preſent, 


to the Englith government in the colony of Virgi- 
nia. A convention of delegates was ſoon appointed 
to ſupply the place of the aſſembly, who having an 
unlimited confidence repoſed in them by the people, 
become accordingly poſſeſſed of an unlimited power 
in all public affairs. Theſe immediately took in 


hand the raiſing and embodying of an armed force, 


as well as the providing means for its ſupport, and 
purſued every other meaſure which could tend to 
place the colony in a ſtrong ſtate of defence. Whilſt 
they were purſuing theſe dangerous ſteps, they pub- 
liſhed a Declaration in juſtification of their conduct, 
tracing the meaſures that led to the preſent. _— 
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ſtate of public affairs, ſetting forth the cauſe of their 1775. 


- 
1 


meeting, and ſhewing the neceſſity of immediately 


putting the country in a poſture of defence, for the 
protection of their lives, liberties, and properties. 
They concluded as the aſſembly had done, with the 
ſtrongeſt profeſſions of faith and loyalty, and de- 
clared, that as, on the one hand, they were deter- 
mined at the peril of the extremeſt hazards, to 
maintain their juſt rights and privileges, ſo on the 
other, it was their fixed and unalterable reſolution, 
to diſband ſuch forces as were raiſed for the defence 
of the colony, whenever their dangers were removed 


and America reſtored to its former ſtate of tran- 


quility and happineſs. 


- 


Whether Lord Dunmore expected that any ex- Coercive , 
traordinary advantages might be derived from an meaſures 


inſurrection of the ſlaves, or that he imagined there 


alſo a- 
dopted 


was a much greater number of people in the colo- py the 
ny, who were ſatisfied with the preſent ſyſtem of Gover- 
government, than really was the caſe, (a miſtake, nor. 


and an unfortunate one, which like an epidemical 


diſtemper, ſeems to have ſpread through all our 
official departments in America) upon whatever 


grounds he proceeds, he determined, tho? he re- 
linquiſhed his government, not to abandon his 


hopes, nor entirely to loſe ſight of the country 


which he had governed. He accordingly, bein 
joined by thoſe friends of government, who had 
rendered themſelves too obnoxious to the people to 
continue with ſafety in the country, as well as by a 
number of runaway negroes, and ſupported by the 
frigates of war which were upon the ſtation, en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh ſuch a marine force, as would 
enable him, by means of the noble rivers, which 
render the moſt valuable parts of that rich country 
acceſſible by water, to be always at hand, and 
ready to profit, of any favourable occaſion that 
offered. | 

Upon 


tempt to 
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1775. Upon this, or ſome ſimilar ſyſtem, he by degrees 
WHO equipped and armed a number of veſſels of differ- 
ent kinds and ſizes, in one of which he conſtantly 
reſided, never ſetting his foot on ſhore but in a 
hoſtile manner ; the force, thus put together, was 
however, calculated only for depredation, and never 
became equal to any eflential ſervice. The former 
8 indeed, was in part a matter of neceſſity, for as the 
people on ſhore would not ſupply thoſe on board 

with proviſions or neceſſaries, they mult either ſtarve, 

or provide them by force. The Virginians pre- 

tend, that while the depredations were confined 

to thoſe neceſſary objects, the reſpe which they bore 

to the rank and office of their governor, prevented 

his meeting with any reſiſtance ; but their nature 

was ſoon changed into open and avowed hoſtility. 
Obnoxious perſons they ſaid, were ſeized and car- 

ried on board the ſhips-; plantations raviſhed and 
deſtroyed ; the negroes carried off; houſes burnt, 

. and at length lives loſt on both ſides, In one of 

' theſe expeditions, his Lordſhip deſtroyed a num- 
ber of iron cannon, and. carried off ſome others, 
which he ſuppoſed were provided for the purpoſes 

of rebellion, though the Virginians aſſert they were 

ſhip guns. Theſe proceedings occaſioned the ſend- 

ing of ſome detachments of the new-railſed forces 

to protect the coaſts, and from thence enſued, a 

ſmall, miſchievous, - predatory war, incapable of af- 
mat honour, or benefit, and in which, at length, 

every drop of water, and every neceſſary, was pur- 

chaſed at the price or riſque of blood, , | 


OR. 25th During this ſtate of hoſtility, he procured a few 
Lord ſoldiers from different parts, with whoſe aſſiſtance, 
Dunmore an attempt was made to burn a port-town, in an im- 
repulled portant ſituation, called Hampton. It ſeems the in- 
in his att habitants had ſome previous ſuſpicion of the deſign, 
for they had ſunk boats in the entrance of the har- 


deſtroy 


the town bour, and thrown ſuch other obſtacles in the way, 
vt Hampe ag rendered the approach of the ſhips; and conſe- 
hy | quently 
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quently a landing, impracticable on the day in which 1775. 
the attack was commenced. The {hips cut a pa 


ſage through the boats in the night, and began to 
cannonade the town furiouſly in the morning; but 
at this critical period, they were relieved from their 
apprehenfions and danger, by the arrival of a de- 
tachment of rifle and minute men, from Williamſ- 
burgh, who, had marched all night to their aſſiſt- 
ance. Theſe, joined with the inhabitants, attacked 
the ſhips ſo vigorouſly with their ſmall arms, that 
they were obliged precipitately to quit their ſtation 
with the loſs of ſome men, and of a tender which 
was taken, 7 A 


In conſequence of this repulſe, a proclamation Nov. jth. 


was iſſued by the Governor, dated on board the Procla- 
ſhip William, off Norfolk, declaring, that as the mation 


civil law was at preſent inſuſficient to prevent and 
puniſnh treaſon and traitors, martial law ſhould take 


for mar- 
tial law, 
and the 


place, and be executed throughout the colony: and emanci- 
requiring all perſons capable of bearing arms to pation of 


© 


repair to his Majeſty's ſtandard, or to be conſidered the ne- 
as traitors. He alſo declared all indented ſervants, gros. 


negroes, or others, appertaining to rebels, who were 
able and willing to bear arms, and who joined his 
Majelty's forces, to be tree. 


This meaſure of emancipating the negroes, ex- 
cited leſs ſurprize, and probably had leſs effect in 
exciting the deſired inſurrection, from its being ſo 
lang threatened and apprehended, than if it Pad 
been more immediate and unexpected. It was, 
however, received with the greateſt horror in all 
the colonies, and has been ſeverely condemned 
elſewhere, as tending to looſen the bands of ſociety, 
to deſtroy domeſtic ſecurity, and encourage the 
moſt barbarous of mankind, to the commiſſion of 
the moſt horrible crimes, and the moſt inhumàn 
cruelties ; that it was confounding the innocent 
with the gnilty, and expoling tholc vio were the 


beſt | 
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1775. beſt friends to government, to the ſame loſs of pro- 
Www perty, danger, and deſtruction, with the moſt incor- 


rigible rebels. It was faid to eſtabliſh a precedent 


of a moſt dangerous nature in the new world, by 
giving a legal ſanction to the arraying and embody- 


ing of African negroes, to appear in arms againſt 
white men, and to encounter them upon an equal 
footing in the field; for however founded diſtincti- 
ons with reſpect to colour may appear, when ex- 
amined by the teſts of nature, reaſon or philoſophy, 
while things continue in their preſent ſtate, while 
commerce, luxury, and avarice, render ſlavery a 
principal object in the political ſyſtem of every 
European power that poſſeſſes dominion in Ameri- 


ca, the idea of a pre- eminence muſt always be 
cheriſhed, and conſidered as a neceſſary policy. 


This meaſure is perhaps liable to be charged with 
another political fault, which has attended too many 
others that have been lately adopted with reſpect to 
America, viz. that of violent irritation, without af. 


fording any adequate benefit. 


The Proclamation, however, with Lord Dun- 
more's preſence, and the encouragement of the 
ſmall marine force he had with him, produced, for 
the preſent, ſome effect. in the town of Norfolk, and 
the adjoining country, where many of the people 
were well. affected to government. He was ac- 
cordingly joined by ſome hundreds both of blacks 
and whites, and many others, who did not chuſe to 
take an active part, publicly abjured the Congreſs, 
with all its acts, and all conventions and committees, 
whatever. It is probable that Lord Dunmore now _ 
hoped, that the facility and good diſpoſition which 
he experienced here, would have been ſo general, 
as to enable him to raiſe a conſiderable armed force, 
and thus, perhaps, without any foreign aſſiſtance, 
to have the glory of reducing one part of the pro- 
vince by the means of the other. 


This 
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This pleaſing hope was interrupted by! intelli- 1775. 
gence, that a party of the rebels were marching vo 
towards them with great expedition. To obſtruct Action 
their deſigns, and protect the well. affected, he took _— 
poſſeſſion of a poſt called the Great-Bridge, which Bridge. 
lay at ſome miles diſtance from Norfolk, and was a 

paſs of great conſequence, being the only way by 

which they could approach to that town. Here he 
conſtrued a fort on the Norfolk fide of the bridge, 

which he furniſhed well with artillery, and render- 

ed as defenſible as the time would admit. Not- 
withſtanding the loyalty of the people in this quar- 

ter, which included two ſmall counties, it does not 
appear that his force was at all conſiderable, either 

as to the number or quality; he had indeed 209 
regulars, including the grenadiers of the 14th regi- 

ment, and a body called the Norfolk volunteers ; 

the reſt was a motley mixture of blacks and whites. 

The enemy, under the command of à Colonel 
Woodford, fortified themſelves alſo, within leſs than 
cannon ſhot of our people; they had a narrow 
cauſeway in their front, which muſt be paſled to 

come at their works, ſo that both parties ſeemed 

pretty well ſecured from ſurprize. 4 


In this ſtate they continued quiet on both ſides 
for ſome days, until at length a deſign was formed, 
for ſurprizing the enemy in their entrenchments. 
This was undertaken before daylight. Capt. For- 
dyce, at the head of his grenadiers, amounting to Dec. gth. 
about 60, led the attack. They boldly paſſed the 
cauſeway, and marched up to the entrenchments 
with fixed bayonets, and with a coolneſs and intre- 
pidity, which firſt excited the aſtoniſhment,. and 
afterwards the praiſe of their enemies; for the 1 
were not only expoſed naked to the fire in front, 1 
but enfiladed by another part of the works. The 
brave Captain, with ſeveral of his men, fell; the | 
Licutenant, with others, were taken, and all the ſur- 1 

ä vivors 
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775- vivors of the grenadier company, whether priſoners 


or not, were wounded. 


The fire of the artillery from the fort, enabled 
our people to retire without purſuit, as well as to 
carry off many of their dead and wounded, It will 
excite no great ſurprize, that the flaves in this 
engagement, did more prejudice to our own people, 
than to the enemy. It has been ſaid, that we were 


led into this unfortunate affair, through the deſign- 


His Lp. 
again re- 
tires on 


board. 


ed falſe. intelligence of a pretended deferter, who 
was tutored for the purpoſe : however that may be, 
it was grievous, that ſuch uncommon bravery ſhould 
be ſquandered to no purpoſe. Capt. Fordyce was 


interred with every military honour by the victors, 


who ſhewed due reſpect to his former merit, as 
well as the gallantry which ſignalized his laſt mo- 
ments. "The Engliſh priſoners were treated with 
great kindneſs ; 'the Americans who had joined the 


King's ſtandard with equal rigour. In this engage- 
ment we are ſaid to have had 129 killed, 175 


wounded, and 40 of our men made priſoners. 


Lord Dunmore with the remainder of his forces 
retired from the poſt at the Great-Bridge the enſu- 
ing night, without any other loſs than a few pieces 
of cannon, and ſome trifling ſtores which they left 
behind ; and as all hopes in this quarter were now 
at an end, he therefore thought it neceflary to 
abandon the town and neighbourhood of Nortolk, 
and retired again with his people on board the 


ſhips, which were conſiderably mcreaſed in num- 


ber, by thoſe which he fonnd in that port. Many of 
the well affeQed, or Tories, (which was the appella- 
tion now given to themthroughout America) thought 
it prudent, with their families, to ſeek the ſame 
aſylum, whether they alſo carried the moſt portable 
and valuable of their effects. Thus his Lordſhip 
formed a conſiderable fleet, with reſpect to the num- 
ber of veſſels and tonnage, and thoſe were alſo 

C7 | crouded 
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crouded with people; but the ſhips were without 1775. 
force, and contained mouths without hands fit to 
navigate them. The rebels took poſſeſſion of Nor- 

folk, and the fleet moved to a greater diſtance. 


During theſe tranſactions, a ſcheme had been in gcheme 
agitation, for raiſing a conſiderable force at the back for rai- 
of the colonies, particularly in Virginia and the ns 
Carolinas, where it was known there were many Indians 
well-affeted to the King's government; it was wary 
hoped that ſome of the Indian nations might be 
induced to become parties in this deſign ; and that 
thus united, they not only would make ſuch a diver- 
ſion, as muſt greatly alarm and diſtreſs the rebels, 
but that they might penetrate ſo far towards the 
coaſts, as to form a junction with Lord Dunmore. 

One Connolly, a native of Penſylvania, an active 
enterprizing man, who ſeems to have been well 
calculated for ſuch an undertaking, was the framer 
of this deſign; and his project being approved of 
by Lord Dunmore, he with great difficulty and 
danger carried on a negociation with the Ohio 
Indians, and his friends among the. back ſettlers, 
upon the ſubject. This having ſucceeded to his 
ſatisfaction, he returned to Lord Dunmore, who 
ſent him with the neceſſary credentials to Boſton, 
where he received a commiſſion from General 
Gage, to act as colonel commandant, with aſſu- 
rances of ſupport and aſſiſtance, at the time and in 
the manner appointed. It was intended, that the 
garriſon which we had at Detroit, and ſome other 
of the remote back forts, with their artillery and 
ammunition, ſhould be ſubſervient to this deſign, 
and the adventurer expected to draw ſome atliſt- 
ance, at leaſt, of volunteers and officers, from the 
neareſt parts of Canada. He was to grant all com- 
miſhons to the officers, and to have the ſupreme di- 
rection in every thing of the new forces, and as 
loon as they were in ſufficient condition, he was to 
penetrate through Virginia in ſuch a manner, as to 
Nn 5 meet 
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meet Lord Dunmore, at a given time in the month 
of April, in the vicinity of Alexandria, upon the 
river Potowmac, who was to bring ſuch a naval 
force, and other aſſiſtance, as was deemed neceſ- 
fary for the purpoſe. It was alſo a part, and not 
the leaſt comprehenſive of this plan, to cut off the 


communication between the northern and ſouthern 


Conolly 
taken 
priſoner, 
and the 
ſcheme 


fruſtrat'd. 


colonies. + 


Thus far, affairs ſeemed to look well with our 
adventurer ; but on his road through Maryland to 
the ſcene. of action, and when he was fo far ad- 
vanced that the worſt ſeemed nearly over, the vigi- 
lance, or ſuſpicious temper of one of the commit- 
tees, unfortunately fruſtrated all his hopes. Being 
taken up on ſuſpicion, with two of his aſſociates 
who travelled along with him, his papers betrayed 
every thing; among theſe was the general ſcheme 
of the deſign, a letter from Lord Dunmore to one of 
the Indian chiefs, with ſuch other authentic vouch- 
ers, as left nothing to be doubted. The papers 
were publiſhed by the Congreſs, and the under- 
takers ſent to priſon. 


As it does not appear that the loyaliſts were very 
lenient to thoſe who differed with them in political 
opinions, during the ſhort time of their ſuperiority in 
the country adjoining to Norfolk, ſo now, upon 
the turn of affairs, the obtaining a plauſible ſhew of 
juſtice, under the colour of retaliation, afforded 
ſuch a favourable opportunity for the practice of ſe- 
verity, and the gratification of private pique, and 
natural malignity, on the other fide, as is never 
known to be neglected by any party in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances. For though many had taken ſhelter 


on board the ſhips, a much greater number remain- 


ed behind, ſome being willing to hazard ſome dan- 
ger, rather than abandon their property ; others 
hoping that their conduct, from its moderation, 
would bear enquiry; and the majority, from their 

| | having 
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having no proſpect of ſubſiſtance if they quitted 1775, 
home, and an expectation that their obſcurity would WY 
ſave them from notice. To conclude, ſuch charges 
of oppreſſion, injuſtice, and cruelty, were made on 


both ſides, as are uſually done in ſuch caſes. . 


In the mean time, the people in the fleet were L. Dun- 
diſtrefled for proviſions and neceſſaries of every more re- 
ſort, and were cut off from every kind of ſuccour 3 
from the ſhore. This occaſioned conſtant bicker- town of 
ing between the armed ſhips and boats, and the Norfolk, 
forces that were ſtationed on the coaſt, particularly 
at Norfolk. At length, upon the arrival of the 
Liverpool man of war from England, a flag was 
ſent on ſhore, to put the queſtion, whether they 
would ſupply his Majeſty's ſhips with proviſions, which 
being anſwered in the negative, and the, ſhips in 
the harbour being continually annoyed by the fire of 
the rebels, from that part of the town which lay 
next the water, it was determined to diſlodge them. 
by deſtroying it. Previous notice being according- 
ly given to the inhabitants, that they might remove 
bom the danger, the firſt day of the new year was 
ſignalized by the attack, when a violent cannonade, 
from the Liverpool frigate, two floops of war, and 
the Governor's armed ſhip the Dunmore, ſeconded 
by parties of the ſailors and marines, who landed 
and ſet fire to the neareſt houſes, ſoon produced the 

deſired effect, and the whole town was reduced 
to aſhes, | 


It appears from a gazette publiſhed in the Gover- 
nor's ſhip, (who had removed the printing preſs 
and materials thither from Norfolk) that it. was 
only intended to deſtroy that part of the town which 
was next the water; but that the rebels compleated 
the deſtruction, by ſetting fire to the back and re- 
mote ſtreets, which, as the wind was in their favour, 
would have otherwiſe been ſafe from the fury of 
the flames. It is not, however, caſy to preſcribe 

| limits 
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limits to the progreſs of a fire in ſuch, or indeed in 
any circumſtances. A few of thoſe who landed, 
as well as of the rebels, were killed and wounded. 


Such was the fate of the unfortunate town of 


Norfolk, the moſt conſiderable for commerce in 


the colony, and ſo growing and flouriſhing before 
theſe unhappy troubles, that in the two years from 
1773 to 1775, the rents of the houſes increaſed 
from 8, ooo to 10,000 pounds a year. The whole 


| Toſs is eftimated at above zoo, oool. However juſt 


Tranſac- 
tions in 
S. Caro- 
lina 


the cauſe, or urgent the neceſſity, which induced 
this meaſure, it was undoubtedly a grievous and 
odious taſk to a governor, to be himſelf a principal 
actor, in burning and deſtroying the beſt town in 
his government. The rebels, after this tranſaction, 


to cut off every reſource from the ſhips, and partly 


perhaps to puniſh the well- affected, burnt and de- 
ſtroyed the houſes and plantations within reach of 
the water, and obliged the people to remove, with 
their cattle, proviſions, and portable effects, farther 
into the county. FRO 


Nor was the ſituation of other governors in Ame- 
rica, much more eligible than that of Lord Dun- 
more. In South-Carolina, Lord William Campbell, 
having, as they ſaid, entered into a negociation 
with the Indians, for coming in to the ſupport of 
government in that province, and having alſo ſuc- 
ceeded in exciting a number of thoſe back ſettlers, 
who we have heretofore feen diſtinguiſhed in the 
Carolinas, under the title of Regulators, to eſpouſe 
the ſame cauſe, the diſcovery of theſe meaſures, 
before they were ſufficiently ripe for execution, 
occaſioned ſuch a ferment among the people, that 


he thought it neceſſary to retire from Charles-Town 


on board a ſhip of war in the river, from whence 
he returned no more to the ſeat of his government. 
In the mean time a Mr. Drayton, who was judge 
of the ſuperior court, and one of the moſt leading 

| men 
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men in the colony, marched with a ſtrong armed 1775. 
force to the back ſettlements, where a treaty was 
concluded between him and the leaders of the 
Regulators ; in which the differences-between them 

were attributed to miſinformation, a miſunderſtand- 

ing of each others views and deſigns, and a tender- 

nels of conſcience on the ſide of the latter, which 
prevented their ſigning the affociation, or purſuing 

any meaſures againſt government ; but as they now 
engaged, neither by word or act to impede or con- 
travene ſuch proceedings as ſhould be adopted and 
purſued by the province in general, nor to give 

any information, aid, or aſſiſtance, to ſuch Britiſh 

troops as ſhould at any time arrive in it, fo th 

were to be entirely free in their conduct otherwiſe, 

to enjoy a ſafe neutrality, and to ſuffer no moleſta- 

tion, for their not taking an active part in the pre- 

ſent troubles. | s 


The government of the province was lodged in 
2 council of ſafety conſiſting of 13 perſons, with 
the occaſional aſſiſtance of a committee of ninety- - 
nine, As they had intelligence that an armament 
was preparing in England, which was particularly 
intended againſt it, no means were left untried for 
its defence, in diſciplining the forces, procuring 
arms and gun- powder, and particularly in fortifying 
and ſecuring Charles-Town. 


Similar meaſures were purſued in North Caroli- T,,nac. 
na, (with the difference that Governor Martin was tions in 
more active and vigorous in his proceedings) but N. Caro- 
was attended with as little ſucceſs. The Provincial lin 
Congreſs, Commuttee, and Governor were in a con- 
tinual ſtate of the moſt violent warfare. Upon a 
number of charges, particularly of fomenting a 
civil war, and exciting an inſurrection among the 
negroes, he was declared an enemy to America in 
general, and to that colony in particular, and all 
perſons forbidden from holding any * 

wit 
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1775. with him. Theſe declarations he anſwered with a 
IV proclamation of uncommon length, which the Pro- 


vincial Congreſs reſolved to be a falſe, ſcandalous, 
ſcurrilous, malicious, and ſeditious libel, and order- 
ed to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 


As the Governor expected by means of the back 
ſettlers, as well as of the Scotch inhabitants and 
highland emigrants, who were numerous in the pro-. 
vince, to be able to raiſe a conſiderable force, he 
took pains to fortify and arm his palace at Newbern, 
that it might anſwer the double purpoſe of a gar- 
ron and magazine. Before this could be effected, 
the moving of ſome cannon excited ſuch a commo- 
tion among the people, that he found it neceſſary to 
abandon the palace, and retire on board a ſloop of 
war in Cape Fear river. The people upon this 
occaſion, diſcovered powder, ſhot, ball, and various 
military ſtores and implements, which Rad been 
buried in the palace garden and yard; this ſerved 
to inflame them exceedingly, every man conſidering 
it as if it had been a plot Fo himſelf in particular. 


In other reſpects, the province had followed the 
example of their neighbours in South-Carolina, by 
eſtabliſhing a council and committees of ſafety, with 
other ſubſtitutes for a regular and permanent go- 
vernment. They alſo purſued the ſame methods of 
providing for defence, of raifing, arming and ſup- 
porting forces, and of training the militia, and 
ſnewed equal vigour and eagerneſs in all their pro- 
ceedings. The Provincial Congreſs . publiſhed an 
addreſs to the inhabitants of the Britiſh empire, of 
the ſame nature with thoſe we have formerly ſeen 


to the people of Great-Britain and Ireland, con- 


taining the ſame profeſſions of loyalty and affection, 


and declaring the ſame carneſt deſire of a recon- 
liation. 


General 
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General Gage having returned in the beginning 1775. 
of October, to England, the command in chief of. 
the army at Boſton, devolved upon General Howe, General 
who ſoon after iſſued a proclamation, by which, Gage re- 
ſuch of the inhabitants as attempted to quit the town turns to 

without licence, were condemned to military exe- England, 
cution, if detected and taken, and if they eſcaped, Ow 
to be proceeded againſt as traitors, by the forfeiture mand 
of their effects. By another, ſuch as obtained per- by Gen. 
miſſion to quit the town, were reſtrained by ſevere Hows. 
penalties, from carrying more than a ſmall ſpecitied 
lum of money with them. He alſo enjoined the 
ſigning and entering into an aſſociation, by which 
the remaining inhabitants offered their perſons for 
the defence of the town, and ſuch of them as he 
approved of, were to be armed, formed into com- 
panies, and inſtructed in military exerciſes and 
diſcipline, the remainder being obliged to pay their 
quotas in money, towards the common detence. 


As the limited term, for which the ſoldiers in the 
army before Boſton had enliſted, was nearly ex- Conti- 
pired, a committee from the General Congreſs, con- nental 
liſting of ſeveral of its moſt reſpectable members, army be- 
were ſent thither to take the neceſſary meaſures, o _ 
in conjunction with General Waſhington, for keep- liſt for a 
ing it from diſbanding. This, however, does not new term. 
ſeem to have been a work of any great difficulty, 
the whole army having re-enliſted for a year cer- 
tain to come. Of all the difficulties which the 
Americans met, in their attempts towards the eſta- 
bliſhment of a military force, nothing affected 
them ſo gricvouſſy, or was found ſo hard to be re- 
medied, as the want of gun- powder. For tho' 
they uſed the utmoſt diligence in the collecting and 
preparing of nitre, and in all the other parts of tlie 
manufacture; the reſource from their induſtry muſt 
neceſſarily be flow, and with regard to any conſider- 
able effect diſtant. Nor had they yet opened that 
commerce, nor entered into thoſe meaſures with 


foreign 
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1775. foreign ſtates, which have fince procured them a 
WV ſupply of military articles. Indeed the ſcarcity of 
powder was ſo great, that it is ſaid the troops at Bun- 

ker's Hill, had not a fingle charge left at the end of 

that ſhort engagement: and it is allo ſaid, that the 
weakneſs of the army before Boſton in that reſpe&, 

was at one time ſo great, that nothing but our 
ignorance of the circumſtance, could have faved 

them from being diſperſed and ruined. They, 
however, left nothing undone to ſupply this defect, 

and among many temporary expedients, had contri- 

ved to purchaſe, without notice or ſuſpicion, all the 
powder on the coaſt of Africa, and plundered the 
magazine in the iſland of Bermuda, of above 100 
barrels, which was carried off (as it was pretend- 


ed) without the knowledge of the inhabitants. 


Oct. 18 In the eourſe of the depredation, threat, and hoſ- 
Falmouth tility, which continually occurred on the ſea coaſts, 
cannon- the town of Falmouth, in the northern part of the 
aded & province of Maſſachuſett's Bay, was doomed to ex- 
nearly de- perience a ſhare of thoſe calamities, which were 
iroyed. afterwards diſpenſed in a greater degree to Norfolk 
in Virginia, (already taken notice of in the tranſ- 
actions of that colony). Some particular violence 
or miſbehaviour, relative-to the loading of a maſt- 
ſhip, drew the indignation of the Admiral upon this 
place, and occaſioned an order for its deſtruction. 
The officer who commanded the ſhips upon this oc- 
caſion, gave two hours previous notice to the in- 
habitants to provide for their ſafety, and this time 
was further enlarged till the next morning, under 
the cover of a negociation for delivering up their 
artillery and ſmall arms, at the price of ſaving the 
town. This, however, they at length refuſed to 
comply with; hut had made ule of the interme- 
diate time in removing ſo many of their effects as 
they could procure carriages for, or as the darkneſs 

and confuſion of the night we Id admit of. 
About 
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About 9 o'clock in the morning, a cannonade 1775. 
was begun, and continued with little intermiſhon . 
through the day. Above 3oo ſhot, beſides bombs 
and carcaſſes, were thrown into the town, and the 
failors landed to compleat the deſtruction, but were 
repulſed with the loſs of a few men. The principal 
part of the town, (which lay next the water) con- 
fiſting of about 134 dwelling houſes, 278 ſtore . 
and ware houſes, with a large new church, a new 
handſome court-houſe, the old town-houſe, with 
the public library, were reduced to aſhes ; about 
100 of the worſt houſes, being favoured by the 
ſituation and diſtance, eſcaped deſtruction, though 
not without damage. Though the ſettlements in 
this quarter were new, being moſtly eſtabliſhed ſince 
the laſt war, this ſmall town was amazingly thriv- 
ing, being ſituate on a fine harbour, and having a 
very conſiderable trade, ſo that it was computed to 
contain about 600 families, though little more than 
one-third of that number of dwelling houſes. 


The deſtruction which fell upon Falmouth, pro- Nov. 13. 
bably accelerated in the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſett's , | 
Bay, the daring meaſure (under pretence of pro- made fr 
tecting their coaſts) of paſling an act, or grant- granting 
ing letters of marque and repriſal, and the ęſtabliſb- letters of 
ment of courts of admiralty, for the trial and con- Parque 
demnation of Britiſh ſhips, In this law they declared _— 
an intention, of only defending the coaſts and navi- © ' 
gation of America, extending the power of capture 
only to ſuch ſhips as ſhould be employed in bring- 
ing ſupplies to the armies employed againſt them. 


In the courſe of the ſummer, Articles of Con- Articles 
!:deration and Perpetual Union, between the ſe- f conſe- 
veral colonies which were already aſſociated, with — 
liberty of admiſſion to thoſe of Quebec, St. John's, E 

* . . e 
Nova - Scotia, the two Floridas, and Bermudas, con- Conti- 
taining rules for their general government in peace nental 
and war, both with reſpe& to foreigners and each Congrels. 
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and by them tranſmitted to the different colonies, 
for the inſpection and conſideration of their reſpec- 
tive aſſemblies. As theſe Articles of Confederation, 
&c. were the only out-lines by which the general 
movements and operations of the different colonies 
in future were regulated, and as they may ſerve in 
a great meaſure to ſhew the general ſenſe and ſpirit 
of theſe times, we have given them at large, with 
many other mtereſting Papers, neceſſary to eluci- 
date this Hiſtory in the Appendix. 


The people, however, were not yet ſufficiently 
irritated, nor their affections and prejudices ſuffi- 
ciently broken, to accede to a Confederacy, which 
though conditionally framed and worded, yet led to 
a total ſeparation from the mother country. For tho” 
they took up arms and oppoſed government, ſtill, it 
was in general, under the hope of obtaining thereby 
a redreſs of grievances ; and that being the nearer 
and more agreeable object, they would not willingly 
look to any thing further, eſpecially to one ſo 
dreadful as a total ſeparation. It required a longer 
time in the contemplation of real or ſuppoſed in- 
juries, and 'in ſpeculations upon future, together 
with freſh and conſtant ſources of irritation, to 
arrive at that habit of vexation and hatred, which 
was neceſſary to break ties of ſo long a ſtanding, 

and to familiarize ſo new an, idea. 
Gal rio. A reſolution was alſo paſſed by the Congreſs at 
lution, the appearance of autumn, that as America was 
ſuſpend- blefſed with a moſt plentiful harveſt, and ſhould 
ecktaia have a great ſuperſſuity to ſpare for other nations, 
caſes the ſo if the late reſtraining laws were not repealed, 
prohibi- within fix months from the 2oth of July, on which 
tion with they commenced, the cuſtom-houſes ſhould be every 
_ reſpect to where ſhut up, and their ports from thenceforth be 
tin aq open to every ſtate in Europe, (which would admit 
importa- And protect their commerce) tree of all duties, = 
tion. ä é or 
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for every kind of commodity, excepting, only, teas, 17 


and the merchandize of Great-Britain, and her 
dependencies. And the more to encourage foreign- 


ers to engage in trade with them, they paſſed a 


reſolution, that they would, to the utmoſt of their 
power, maintain and ſupport ſuch freedom of com- 
merce for two years certain after its commencement, 
notwithſtanding any reconciliation with Great-Bri- 
tain, and as much longer as the preſent obnoxious 
laws ſhould continue. They alſo, immediately, 


ſuſpended the non- importation agreement, in favour 


of all ſhips that ſhould bring gun- powder, nitre, ſul- 
pher, good muſkets fitted with bayonets, or braſs 
field pieces, ſuch ſhips being to be loaded in return 
with the value of their cargoes. At this fitting of 
the General Congreſs, they likewiſe ſent out a ſecond 
petition to the King, which was delivered to Lord 
Dartmouth, by Governor Penn, and to which his 
Lordſhip faid,—** No anſwer would be given.” As 
it may perhaps hereafter be a matter of doubt, when 
the war and its conſequences are much better re- 
membered, than the circumſtances that preceded, 


or the cauſes that led to it, whether it was poſſible 
that ſuch ſentiments could really prevail with either 


of the parties, at the time ſo unnatural, and fo un- 
happy a conteſt took place between them ; and as 
the particular drift of this Petition, (diſtin& from 
its great and general object of a reſtoration of har- 
mony and peace) will, we apprehend, be more fully 
underſtood by their own ſentiments and dreſs of 
language, than any comment of ours thereon, we 
have therefore in the Appendix given it in full, in 
their own cloathing, with all the . annexed 
thereto; being perſuaded, that whatever were the 
inward intentions of the parties, the language was 
conciliatory, and the requeſt not immoderate. The 
Americans are ſaid to have laid great ſtreſs upon the 
ſucceſs of this final application to the Throne, 


{which they termed their Olive Branch) and or 
| 5 
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1775. ſaid to have relaxed their operations conſiderably 
upon that idea, until they heard the event. 


Dec. 6th. Towards the cloſe of the year, the General Con- 

Declara- greſs publiſhed a declaration in anſwer to the royal 

tion in proclamation for ſuppreſling rebellion and ſedition, 

che Ron. Which was iſſued at St. James's on the 23dof Auguſt. 

al mn In this piece they combated and denied the charges 

clamati. Of forgetting their allegiance, of treaſon, and rebel- 

on of the lion, and took particular notice of the dangerous 

$d Aug, tendency, and indiſcriminate nature of a clauſe, 

prohibiting under the ſevereſt penalties, the carry- 

ing on of any correſpondence from England, with 

any perſons in rebellion, or the aiding or abetting 

of ſuch. But not content with critical obſervations, 

they conclude with a declaration in the name of the 

people of the United Colonies, That whatever pu- 

aiſhment ſhall be inflicted upon any perſons in the 

power of their enemies, for favouring, aiding, or 

abetting, the cauſe of American liberty, ſhould be 

retaliated in the ſame kind, and the lame degree, 

upon thoſe in their power, who have favoured, 

3 aided, or abetted, or ſhould favour, aid, or abet, 
the ſyſtem of miniſterial oppreſſion. 


Different We ſhall of ourſelves make no obſervations on 
opinions the forementioned petition, but will cloſe this chap - 
reſpect- ter, (as well as the American accounts for this year) 
ing this with ſome thoughts of the legiſlature thereon.— 
Petition. Thoſe who favoured the plan of pacifying by con- 
ceſſion, loudly clamoured at the anſwer of Lord 
Dartmouth, as calculated to drive the colonies to 
the laſt extremities of independence and foreign 
connection; for this reception, they ſaid, of ſo duti- 
ful and decent an addreis, amounted to no leſs than 
a renunciation of their allegiance.—On the other 
hand, the friends of the miniſtry took it into a dif- 
ferent point of view. The petition, they allowed, 
had a decent appearance. But did they formally 
admit the rights of parliament ? Were they not till 
\ | in 
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in arms? and in that ſituation could their ſincerity 1775. 
be relied on? They ſaid, that they only wanted to 


gain time by a negociation, until they had formed 
their government, and eſtabliſhed their ſtrength in 
ſuch a manner, as would render all future efforts 
for their reduction ineffectual. We had already 
gone far in the expences of a war; we ſnould not 
now ſtop ſhort; but reap the benefits to government, 
which always ariſe from unſucceſsful rebellion. And 
beſides thoſe great objects, of puniſhing the obnox- 
ious, and PR—_ for our friends, to revit, with- 


out leaving room for a future conteſt, that uncon- 


ditional ſubmiſſion upon the Americans, which no 


treaty or negociation could ever obtain. While on 


the contrary, if amicable terms were now entered 


into, all our expence and preparation would be 


thrown away; we muſt ſhrink from the propoſals 


we had made to foreign Princes for hiring their 
troops, which would degrade us in their-eyes, as 


our tameneſs in putting up with the inſolence of 


our own people, would in thoſe of all Europe; and 
all the buſtle we had made would paſs over, without 
having impreſſed the colonies with a ſenſe of our 
dignity, or with the terror of our power. Beſides 
the nation was prepared by the language of war for 
the event, and it was not eertain that vigorous mea- 
ſures, if it ſhould be found neceflary to reſume 
them, would be ſo well received as they were in 
the preſent temper of the nation, whoſe favourable 
diſpoſition was to be carefully cultivated, and em- 
ployed in the critical moment. . 


a CHAP. 
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HAP. II. 
Aﬀairy ot Boſton continued to the total embarkation of General 
Howe's army from that garriſon to Halifax.—From the 


Blactade of Quebec by Arnold, to the entire recovery of all 


| 1776. 


Cenada, particularizing the retaking of Montreal, Chamblee, 
St. John's, &c.—Continuation of affairs in Virginia, North 
and South Carolinas.—Some account of Sir Peter Parker”s 
ſquadron, Lord Cornwallis and General Clinton's troops, 
with their attack on Sullivan's Iſland. 


HE delays and misfortunes which the tran- 


January 1 ſports and victuallers from England and Ire- 
—YY land had experienced, reduced our forces at Boſton 
Diſtreſſes to great diſtreſs. To their diſtreſs was added the 


of the 
army at 
Boſton 
during 
the win. 
ter. 


mortification of ſecing ſeveral veſſels which were 
laden with the neceflaries and eomforts of life, 
taken in the very entrance of the harbour; whilſt 
different circumſtances of tide, wind, or ſituation, 
diſabled the ſhips of war from preventing the miſ- 
chief. The loſs of moſt of the coal ſhips was par- 
ticularly felt, as fuel could not be procured, and 
the climate rendered that article indiſpenſable. The 
wretched inhabitants were in a ſtate ſtill more de- 
plorable. Detained againſt their will, cut off from 
all intercourſe with their friends, expoſed to all the 
eonſequences of that contempt and averſion with 
which a great part of them were regarded by the 
Joldiery, and at the ſame time in want of almoſt 
every neceſſary of life. Calamitous however as 
that ſituation was, it ſerved as a ſort of refuge to 
thoſe who were either zealous in favour of the King's 
government, or ſo diſſatisfied with the new ſtate of 
things, that they could no longer live with comfort, 
ſome of them hardly with ſafety, in their own homes. 


It was even feared that the military ſtores would 
fail, and falt proviſions at laſt grew ſcarce. The 
troops at Bunker's Hill underwent great hardſhips, 


being obliged to lie in tents all the winter, _— 
the 
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the driving ſnows, and expoſed to the almoſt into- 1776. 
lerably cutting winds of the climate in that ſeaſon, — 


which with the ſtrict and conſtant duty dccaſioned 
by the ſtrength and vicinity of the enemy, rendered 
that ſervice exceedingly ſevere both to the private 
men and officers. Various attempts were made, to 
remedy or to leſſen ſome of the wants which now 
prevailed in the army. That of firing, which was 
the moſt immediately and intolerably preffing, was 
in ſome meaſure relieved by the deſtruction of hoates. 


The attempts made to procure provifions were not 
attended with any great ſucceſs. Some veſſels 
which were ſent to Barbadoes, obtained through the 
aſſiſtance of the Governor, and before the matter 
was fully known, a quantity ſo moderate that it 
would not at other times have been taken more 
notice of than any common occurrence m trade 
but being now cut off from their uſual reſources, 


and having as they ſaid, a famine. ſtaring them in 


the face, with $0,000 Blacks, and 20,000 Whites 
to feed, and no ſufficient ſtock in hand, nor any 
certain ſupply in proſpect, the meaſure was deemed 
lo dangerous, that it occaſioned a direct addreſs 
from the aſſembly to the king, including along with 
the detail of their own melancholy ſituation, ſtrong 
complaints againſt the conduct of the Governor. 


A detachment of marines, with an armed ſhip Seven 
cargoes 
of provi- 


2 ſions de- 
event, of obtaining cargoes of rice and other pro- ſignedly 


Viſions, whether by force or otherwiſe. The militia,” burat by 


however, took to their arms, and would not permit the pro- 
vincials 
in Geor- 


gia. 


and ſome tranſports, were ſent to Savannah in 
Georgia, with a view, as it would ſeem by the 


the marines to land, nor the ſhips to hold any cor- 
reſpondence with the ſhore. In the courſe of the 
debate which aroſe upon this occaſion, ſome officers 
belonging to the Colony were ſeized and detained 
on board the ſhips, and their releaſe being refuſed 
with a high hand, and other circumſtances of aggra- 

| vation 
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1776. vation occurring on both fides, ſome batteries were 


King's 
ſpeech. 


of the King's ſpeech,* with an account of the fate 


ſpeedily erected by the militia on the banks of the 


river, and an engagement with cannon and ſmall 
arms took place, in which ſome blood was ſpilt, and 
ſeven loaded veſſels belonging to the Colony, which 
the commanders of the King's armed veſlels, ſeem- 
ingly by colluſion with the Captains or owners, had 


got poſſeſſion of, and whoſe cargoes would effectual- 


ly have anſwered their purpoſe, were deſignedly 
burnt in the conflicd, * : | 
- In this ſtate of things on our ſide, the provincials 
before Boſton were well covered and ſupplied in 
their lines. They expected with the moſt earneſt 
ſolicitude the.ſetting in of the froſt, which uſually 
takes place there about Chriſtmas, and generally 
covers the harbour, and all the adjoining rivers and 
creeks, with a ſurface of ſolid ice. "They founded 
great hopes upon this, as upon a moſt powerful 
auxiliary, by whoſe aid they did not only extend 
their views to the recovery of the town, but to the 
ſeizure or deſtruction of the fleet, as well as of the 
land forces. 


In theſe they were diſappointed. The winter 
was uncommonly mild, and the froſt had none of, 
the effects they expected. The expectation, how- 


ever, probably influenced their operations, and 
occaſioned their continuing more quiet than they 


otherwiſe would have done. The arrival of a copy 


of 


6 


* In the ſpeech from the throne, at the opening of parlia- 


ment, Oct. 26th, 1775, After accounting for this early meet- 
ng by the ſituation of America, heavy complaints were made 
0 


the mifrepreſentations of the leaders of fedition in the colo- 
nies, who having firſt infuſed into the minds of the people, 2 


ſyſtem of opinions repugnant to their true conſtitutional ſubor- 


dination, had at length commenced hoſtilities, and uſurped the 
whole powers of government. His Majeſty chen entered into 


the difference of the views of thoſe leaders, and of thoſe of the 
. crown 
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of the petition from the Continental Congreſs, is 1776. 
ſaid to have excited the greateſt degree of rage 
and indignation amongſt them; as a proof of which Effecks of 
the former was publicly burnt in the camp; and * 
they are ſaid upon this occaſion to have changed 1 
their colours from a plain red ground, which they 

had hitherto uſed, to a flag with thirteen ſtripes, as 

a ſymbol of the number and union of the Co- 
lonies. | 


k ; * —— — 
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crown and parliament, from whence the former derived their 
preſent advantages. The view of the latter was rather to un- 
deceive, than puniſh. Therefore only ſmall forces were ſent, 
and propoſitions of a conciliatory nature accompanied the 
meaſures taken to enforce authority. 'The former, whilſt they 
endeavoured to delude with ſpecious profeſſions, had in view 
nothing but the eſtabliſhing of an independent empire. That 
the conſequences of the ſucceſs of each plan were too obvious. 
The ſpirit of the Britiſh nation was too high, and its reſources 
too numerous, to ſuffer her tamely to loſe what had been ac- 
quired with ſo great toil, nurſed with great tenderneſs, and pro- 
tected at much expence of blood and treaſure. That wiſdom, 
and in the end clemency, required a full exertion of theſe re- 
ſources. That - the navy had been encreaſed, aud the Jand 
forces greatly augmented. Foreign ſuecours (though no 
treaty was then concluded) were held out. The diſpoſition of 
the Hanover troops in Mahon and Gibraltar was ſpecified. 
In the end, an aſſurance of the royal mercy was given, as ſoon 
as the deluded multitude ſhould become ſenſible of their error, 
and to prevent the inconveniencies which might ariſe from the 
preat diſtance of their ſituation, and to remove as ſoon as poſſi - 

le the calamities which they ſuffer, authority would be given 
to certain perſons upon the ſpot, to grant general or particular 
pardons and indemnities, in ſuch manner, and to ſuch perſons, 
as they ſhould think fit, and to receive the ſubmiſſion of any 
Province or colony which ſhould be diſpoſed to return to its 
allegiance, It was alſo obſerved, that it might be proper to 
authoriſe ſuch commiſſioners, to reſtore any province or colony, 
returning to its allegiance, to the free exerciſe of its trade and 
commerce, and to the ſame protection and ſecurity as if it had 
never revolted. At the concluſion they were informed, 
that from aſſurances received, as well as from the general ap- 
pearances of affairs in Europe, there was no apparent proba» 
bility that the meaſures which they might adopt, would be in- 
terrupted by diſputes with any foreign power. 
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ral of thoſe ſcattered veſſels which had ſailed from 
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theſe kingdoms with proviſions and neceffaries, 
alleviated in a conſiderable degree the diſtreſſes of 
the forces at Boſton; and though the winter was 
not ſevere enough to anſwer all the purpoſes of 
their enemies, the climate prevailed fo far as to ren- 
der both parties fond of their quarters; to check 
the ſpirit of enterprize, and to prevent the effuſion 
of blood ; ſo that for two or three months, an une x- 
ampled quiet prevailed on both ſides. 


During this ſtate of things, the American cruizers 
and privateers, though yet poor and contemptible, 
being for the greater part no better than whale 
boats, grew daily more numerous, and ſucceſsful 
againſt the tranſports and ſtore ſhips ; and among 
a multitude of other prizes, had the fortune of 
taking one, which gave a new colour to their mili- 
tary operations. This was an ordnance ſhip from 
Woolwich, which had unfortunately ſeperated from 
her convoy, and being herſelf of no force, was 
taken without defence by a ſmall privateer. This 
veſſel contained beſides a large mortar upon a new 
conſtruction, ſeveral pieces of fine braſs cannon, a 
large quantity of ſmall arms and ammunition, with 
all manner of tools, utenſils, and machines, neceſ- 
fary for camps and artillery, in the greateſt abun- 
dance. The loſs of this ſhip was much reſented in 
England, and occaſioned ſome very ſevere animad- 
verſion upon the Admiralty, both within doors and 
without, for hazarding a cargo of ſuch value and 
importance in a defenceleſs veſlel. 


The tranquility at Boſton, was in the beginning 
of March unexpectedly broke in upon, by ſome ſud- 
den and unexpected movements on the ſide of the 
provincials. It is ſaid, that as ſoon as the 9 
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had received intelligence of the Prohibitory Act,“ 
and of the hiring of foreign troops, they immediate W 
ly diſpatched inſtructions to Gen. Wathington, to- Bad ef- 


tally to change the mode of carrying on the war, 
and to bring affairs at Boſton to the ſpeedieſt deci- 
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fects at 
Boſt on on f 
heari 


ſion that was poſſible, in order that the army might of the 
be diſengaged, and at liberty to oppoſe the new Probibi- 


dangers with which they were threatened. 


However this was, a battery was opened near 
the water ſide, at a place called Phipp's Farm, on 
5 5 | Fon the 


* On the 2oth of Nov. 1775. Lord North brought into 
the Houſe of Commons, the famous Prohibitory Bill. This 
Bill abſolutely interdicts all trade and intercourſe with the 
Thirteen United Colonies. All properties of Americans whether 
of ſhips or goods, on the high-ſeas or in the harbour, are de- 
clared forfeited to the captors ; _—_ the officers and crews of 
his majeſty's ſhips of war ; and ſeveral clauſes of the bill were 
inſerted to — and to leſſen the expence of the condem- 
nation of prizes, and the recovery of prize- money. This bill, 
beſides its primary object, repealed the Boſton port, with the 
Fiſhery, and Reſtraining Acts, their proviſions in ſome inſtan- 
ces being deemed inſufficient in the preſent ſtate of warfare, 
and their operation in others, being liable to interfere with that 
of the intended law. It alſo enabled the crown to appoint com- 
miſſioners, who beſides the power of ſimply granting pardons 
to individuals, were authorized to enquire inte — Pare 
ticular grievances, and empowered to determine, whether any 
part, or the whole of a colony, were returned to that ſtate of 
obedience, which might entitle them to be received within the 
king's peace and protection, in which caſe, upon à declaration 
from the commiſſioners, the reſtrictions in the preſent bill were 
to ceaſe in their favour. 


Treaties lately entered into between his Majeſty, the Land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, the Duke of Brunſwick, and the here- 
ditary Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, for the hiring of different bodies 
of their troops for the American ſervice, amounting in the 
whole to about 17300 men. The conditions of theſe treaties 
were, That the troops were to enter into pay before they began 
to march ; that the levy-money was to be paid at the rate of 
near 71. 108. per man; that thoſe princes were alſo to be ſub- 

hdized, and 7 an a double ſubſidy is in one inſtance to be con- 
tinued for two years, and for one year in another, after the 
troop 5 


tory-Bill 
and 
Foreign 


troops. 


Prokibi- 
tory Bill. 


Forei "7 
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1776. the night of the 2d of Mareh, from whence a ſevere 
WV cannonade and bombardment was carried on againſt 
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the town, and repeated on the enſuing nights. 
Whilſt the attention of the army was occupied by 
the firing of houſes and other miſchiefs incident to 
this new attack, they beheld with inexpreſſible ſur- 
prize, on the morning of the 5th, fome conſide- 
rable works appear on the other fide of the town, 
upon the heights of Dorcheſter Point, which had 
been erected in the preceding night, and from 
whence a 24 pound and a bomb battery, were ſoon 
after opened. Some of our officers have acknow- 
ledged, that the expedition with which thefe works 
were thrown up, with their ſudden and unexpected 
appearance, recalled to their minds thoſe wonder- 
ful ſtories of enchantment and invifible agency, 
which are ſo frequent in the Eaſtern Romances. 

| The 
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troops have returned to their reſpective countries; and that 
they (the Heſſian troops) ſnould be under no controul of either 
King or parliament ; for the expreſs words of the treaty are, 
« that ey ſhall remain under the command of their general, 
« to whom His Moſt Serene Highneſs has entruſted the ſame.” 
The debates on theſe affairs were long and animated 
in both houſes, particularly with the Lords, where the Duke of 
Richmond moved for an addreſs, of a conſiderable length, to 
his Majeſty, in which, (beſides ſeveral pointed obſcrvations re- 
lative to the treaties at large) he took a full and comprehenſive 
view of American affairs in general, and demonſtratively ſnewed 
from various laborious and accurate calculations, that the uſe of 
17,300 mercenaries for the preſent year, would not, taking in 
all contingencies, coſt the nation leſs than one million and an 
half ſter. an expence, he maintained, not to be paralleled in the 
hiſtory of mankind, for the ſervice of an equal number of men; 
therefore moved that his Majeity would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to countermand the march of the troops of Heſſe, Hanau, and 
Brunſwick ; and likewiſe give directions for an immediate ſuf- 
penſion of hoſtilities in America, in order to lay a foundation 
for a happy and permanent recouciliatioa between the divided 

rts of this diſtracted empire. This motion was, however, 
rejected by the uſual majority, of about 100 to 32, ineluding 
proxies, but was attended with an unuſual proteſt, reciting the 
terms of the addreſs at large. 
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The ſituation of the army was now very critical. 1776. 
The new works, along with thoſe others which it 
was evident would now be ſpeedily conſtructed on 
ſome of the neighbouring hills, would command the 
town, a conſiderable part of the harbour, of the 
beach, from whence an etnbarkation muſt take 
place in the event of a retreat, and rendered the 
communication between the troops in the works 
at Boſton Neck, and the main body, difficult and 


dangerous. 


In theſe circumſtances no alternative remained, 
but to abandon the town, or diſlodge- the enemy 
and deſtroy the new works. General Howe, with 
his uſual ſpirit and reſolution, adopted the latter, 
and took the neceſſary meaſures for the embarka- 
tion of that very evening of five regimenits, with 
the light infantry and grenadiers, upon a ſervice, 
which the whole army muſt of courſe been ulti- 
mately engaged in. 'This deſign was fruſtrated by- 
the intervention of a dreadful ſtorm at night, which 
rendered the embarkation impraQiicable, and there- 
by probably prevented the loſs of a great number 
of brave men, if not of the whole army. 


It is not, however, to be wondered at, that with 

a high ſenſe of the Britiſh military honour, as well 
as of his own, the General ſhould hazard much, 
rather than ſubmit to the indignity of abandoning 
the town. He commanded a force, which he knew 
had been conſidered and repreſented here, as fuffi- 
cient to look down all oppoſition in America ; and 
which, in reality, with reſpect to the number of regi- 
ments, if not of men, the excellency of the troops, 
and character of the officers, and the powerful artil- 
lery which they poſſeſſed, would have been deemed 
reipectable in any country, and dangerous by any 
enemy. With ſuch troops to give up that town 
which had been the original cauſe of the war; and 
the conſtant object of contention ſince its com- 
mencement, 
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1776. mencement, to a raw and deſpiſed militia, ſeemed 
Vexcluſive of all other ill conſequences, a diſgrace not 


to be borne. But theſe brave men had, by a . 
of events, and perhaps it will be thought, throug 

original error and miſconduct in the arrangement 
of the war, been reduced to ſuch circumſtances, 
and hedged in, in ſuch a manner, that no means 


were left for an exertion of their force and courage, 


that were not ſubject to the greateſt danger without 
affording a proſpect of ſuccels. 


Fortune prevented this perilous trial in the firſt 
inſtance. On the day that ſucceeded the tempeſt, 
the deſign was reaſſumed, but upon a nearer inlpec- 
tion it was diſcovered, that a new work had been 
thrown up, which was ſtronger than any of the former, 
and that the whole were now ſo completely fortified, 
that all hope of forcing them was at an end. It 
became clear alſo that Boſton was not a ſituation 
very happily choſen for the improvement of any 
advantage which might be obtained towards the 
reduction of the Colonies. 


Nothing now remained but to abandon the town, 
and to convey the troops, rips þ and ſtores, on 
board the ſhips. Nor was this laſt reſort free from 


dlifliculty and danger. The enemy, however, con- 


tinued quiet in their works, and made not the ſmal- 
leſt attempt to obſtruct the embarkation, or even 


to moleſt the rear, it is ſaid, and, though it was poſi- 


tively denied by the miniſters in both houſes, ſeems 
to be generally believed, that ſome kind of conven- 
tion or agreement, whether verbal, or only under- 
ſtood by ſecondary means, was eſtabliſhed between 


the Commanders in Chief on each ſide, and that 


the abſtaining from hoſtility on the .one, was the 
condition of ſaving the town on the other. In 


proof of this it is affirmed, that combuſtibles were 


ready laid for firing the town, and that the ſclect 
Fi men 
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men were permitted to go out, and to hold a con- 1776. 
ferenee with General Waſhington upon the ſubject.. 


Notwithſtanding this ſecurity,” the embarkation 
could not be regulated in ſuch a manner, though 
ten days were ſpent in carrying it into execution, 
as to prevent ſome degree of precipitation, diſorder, 


and loſs. It reſembled more the emigration of a 


nation, than the breaking up of a camp. Fifteen 
hundred of the inhabitants, whoſe attachment to 
the royal cauſe had rendered them obnoxious to 
their countrymen, incumbered the tranſports with 


their families and effects. The Officers had laid out 


their money in furniture, and ſuch other conve- 
niencies as were neceſſary to render their ſituation 
tolerable; no purchaſers could be procured for 
theſe effects; and it would have been cruelty in the 
extreme to many of them, to have been under a 
neceſſity of leaving their whole ſubſtance behind. 


The ſoldiers were embarraſſed by their continual 


duty, and all carriages and labour that could. be 
procured in the town, were of courſe monopolized 
by the emigrant inhabitants. Every perſon had 
ſome private concern, which was ſufficient to occupy 
his time and thoughts. The ſick, wounded, wo- 
men, and children, called for every care and atten- 


tion, and of courſe increaſed the embarraſſment and 


diſtreſs. It will not be difficult to ſuppoſe ſome 


part of the confuſion incident to ſuch circumſtances. 


The General's ſituation was truly pitiable. But Embark- 
he bore it with great fortitude; and conducted the ation. 


whole with admirable temper. Some diſcontents 
appeared, which were to be endured and allayed. 
Scarcity of proviſions, and ill ſucceſs, always bred 
diſcontent in camps. This was in ſome meaſure 
the caſe at preſent. The General having received 
no advices from England fince the preceding month 
of October, they conſidered themſelves in a great 
meaſure as abandoned, and left to extricate 2 

elves 
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ſelves as they might out of the unfortunate ſituation 
in which they bad been involved. Diſcontents are 
exceedingly fruitful ; one generating a number of 
others in a very ſmall period of time. Mutual jea- 
louſies prevailed between the army and navy; each 
attributing to the other, the cauſe of ſome part of 


that uneaſineſs which itſelf felt. The intended 


voyage to Halifax, was fabje& to circumſtances of 
a very alarming nature. The coaſt, at all times 
dangerous, was dreadfully fo at this tempeſtuous 
equinoctial ſeaſon, and the multitude af ſhips, which 


amounted to about 1 50, increaſed the difficulty and 


apprehenſion. As the high north-eaſt winds now 


prevailed, they were alſo liable to be blown off to 


the Weſt Indies, without a ſtock of proviſions in 
any degree ſufficient to ſubſiſt them in ſuch a paſſage. 
And, to render matters ſtill more irkſome, they 
were going to a ſterile miſerable country, which 


was incapable of affording thoſe reliefs which they 
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ſo much wanted. It could not paſs the obſerva- 
tion, and was highly vexatious to the military, that 
all this dangerous voyage, if compleated, was di- 
realy ſo much out of their way. They were going 
to the northern extremity of the Continent, when 
their buſineſs lay in the ſouthern, or at leaſt about 


The neceſſity of the ſituation left no choice of 
"meaſures, and et was uſeleſs. As the rear. em- 
barked, General Waſhington marched into the 
town with Drums beating, colours flying, and in 
all the triumph of victory. He was received by the 
remaining mhabitants, and acknowledged by the 
refugees, who now recovered their ancient poſſeſ- 
ſions, with every mark of reſpect and gratitude, that 
could poſſibly be ſhewn to a deliverer. The aſſem- 
bly of the province were no leſs zealous in their 
public acknowledgments. His anſwer was proper, 


moderate and becoming his ſituation. The king's 
forces were under the neceſſity of leaving a conſide- 
ah | rable 
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rable quantity of artillery and ſome ſtores behind. 1976. 
The cannon upon Bunker's 'Hill, and at Boſton www 
Neck, could not be carried off. Attempts were 

made to render them unſerviceable; but the hurry 

which then prevailed, prevented their having any 

great effect. Some mortars and pieces of cannon 

*which were thrown into the water, were afterwards 
"weighed up by the town's people. 


Thus was the long conteſted town of Boſton at G. Mia 
length given up, the colony of Maſſachuſett's Bay, departs 
for the preſent freed from war, and left at liberty to with the 
adopt every meaſure which could tend to its future army to 
ſtrength and ſecurity. It was above a week before * 
the weather permitted the fleet to get entirely clear 
of the harbour and road; but they had ample 
amends made them in the paſſage, the voyage to 
Halifax being ſhorter and happier than could be hoped 
for. Several fhips of war were left behind to protect 
the veſſels which ſhould arrive from England; in 
which, however, they were not perfectly ſucceſsful, 
the great extent of the Bay, with its numerous 
iſlands and creeks, and the number of ſmall ports 
that ſurrounded it, affording ſuch opportunities to 
the provincial armed boats, and ſeveral privateers, 
that they took a number of theſe ſhips, which were 
ſtill in ignorance that the town had changed maſters. 

As ſeveral movements made by the Enemy, and x, ....... 
particularly their taking ſtations on the neighbour- tions of 
ing iſlands, indicated a- deſign of attacking Caſtle Caſtle- 
William, the poſſeſſion of which would be the means William 
of locking up the ſhips of war in the harbour, and blown up. 
of rendering all future attempts upon the town b 
lea impracticable, General Howe thought it neceſ- 
fary to blow up and demolith the. fortifications aii 
that iſland before his departure. 


General Waſhington was now in poſſeſſion of the 
capital of Maſſachuſett's Bay; 
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an attempt upon New-York, he detached ſeyeral 
regiments for the protection of that city, on the 
very day upon which he took poſſeſſion of Boſton. 


The royal army were not however at that time in 
circumſtances that admitted of their undertaking 


any expedition. They did not excced, it is faid, 
nine thouſand healthy and effective men, and were 
in other reſpects by no means ſufficiently provided. 

The eſtates and ellects of thoſe emigrants who 
had accompanied General Howe to Halifax, were 
ordered to be ſold, and the produce applied to the 
public ſervice. Some who ventured to ſtay behind, 


though they knew themſelves to be obnoxious to 


the preſent government, were brought to trial as 


* 


public enemies, and betrayers of their country; and 


the eſtates of ſuch as were found guilty were con- 
fiſcated in the ſame manner. But nothing occupied 
ſo much at preſent the minds of the people of Boſton, 
or had ſo much attention paid to it by the province 
in general, as the putting of that town in ſuch a ſtate 
of defence, as might prevent a repetition of thoſe 
evils which it had lately undergone. For this pur- 
pole, the greateſt diligence was uſed in fortifying 
the town and harbour; ſome foreign engineers 
were procured to ſuperintend the works, and every 


inhabitant dedicated two days in the week to their 


conſtruction. Great doubts may, however, be 


entertained, whether Boſton can be rendered tena- 
ble againſt an army, though theſe pany may pre- 
lcrve it from inſult. 


During theſe tranſactions at Boſton, the Blockade 
of Quebec, was continued under great difficulties 
by Arnold. Reinforcements arrived ſlowly, and 
the Canadians, who are not by any means remark- 
able for conſtancy, were diſheartened and wavering. 
It ſecms, as if the Congreſs was unequal in conduct, 


as well as reſources, to, the management of ſo many 
9 Gs 
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Chap. XI. Civit, Wan in AMERICA. 
operations at the ſame time. The ſuccours that 
were ſent, ſuffered incredible hardſhips' in their 


march ; which they endured with that fortitude 
which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed the Provincials in 


this war. On the other hand, General Carleton 


guarded, with his ufual vigilance againſt every 
effort of fraud, force, and ſurprize; but as all ſup- 
plies were cut off from the country, the inhabitants 
and garriſon experienced many diſtreſſes. 


As the ſeaſon approached, in which ſupplies from 
England were inevitable, the Americans grew more 
active in their operations. They again renewed 
the ſiege, and erected batteries, and made ſeveral 
attempts by fire ſhips, and otherwiſe, to burn the 
veſſels in the harbour. They failed in theſe at- 
tempts, though ſome of them were very boldly con- 
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Fruitleſs 
attempts 
to ſet the 
City on 


fire. 


duded; and their troops were at one time drawn - 


up, and ſcaling ladders, with every other prepara- 
tion, in readineſs for ſtorming the town, during 


the confuſion which they expected the fire would 


have produced. Though they had not all the ſuc- 
ceſs they wiſhed, they however burnt a great part 
of the ſuburbs, and the remaining - houſes. being 
pulled down to prevent the ſpreading of the confla- 
gration, afforded 2 moſt ſeaſonable relief of fuel to 
the town, which had for ſome time been exceed- 
ingly diſtreſſed through the want of that neceſſary. 
During this ſtate of things, a party of Canadians 
which had been embodied by Mr. Beaujeu, with a 
deſign of raſiing the ſiege, were encountered on 
their march, and eaſily diſperſed by a detachment 

of the rebels. | 


This ſmall ſucceſs was not long ſufficient to ſup- 
port the ſpirits of the Provincials. Having failed in 
all their attempts with ſhells, fireſhips, and red hot 
balls,-to cauſe a conflagration in the city, their hope 
of taking it by ſtorm ceaſed, whilſt that of ſuccced - 
ing by a regular fiege was daily leflened ; —_ 
their 
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1776. their artillery was far from being equal to any great 
ro ſervice. Although conſiderable reinforcements ar- 
E rived in the remote parts of the Province, the various 
impediments of bad roads, bad weather, and the 

' want of neceſſaries ſuitable to the ſervice, prevented 

their being able to join them: In the ſtate of de- 

Small pox ſpondency conſequent of theſe circumſtances, that 
break out ſcourge and terror of the weſtern Continent and of 


mi its numerous nations, the ſmall-pox broke out, and 
Provinci- . 
al camp. made its uſual cryel ravages amongſt them. Nor 


was the immediate effect with reipe& to life: or 
health the worſt conſequence of the calamity; for 
that diſorder being: confidered as the American 
plague, and regarded with all the horror incident. to 
that name, the dread of infection broke in upon 
every other conſideration, and rendered it difficult, 
if not impracticable, to ſuſtain. diſcipline, or pre- 
ſerve order. | © 


In this ſituation, the Provincial accounts inform 
us, that they intended to raiſe the ſiege before the 
arrival of the ſuccours from England, and that 
General Wooſter, who at that time held the com- 
mand, with ſome other of the principal officers, had, 

already gone to Montreal to make ſome prepara- 

tions neceſſary for the facilitating of that purpoſe. 

If ſuch a deſign was formed, it was prevented from 

being carried ſucceſsfully into execution, by the zeal: 

Arrival and activity of the . and crews. of the Iſis 

of the iſis man of war, and of two frigates which were the 

war irn rſt that had failed from England with ſuccours, 

land ang and who with great labour, conduct, and reſolution, 

marine having forced their way through the ice, arrived at 

| forges, uebec before the paſſage was deemed practicable. 

The unexpected ſight of the ſhips, threw. the be- 

ſiegers into the greateſt conſternation, which was 

not leflened by the immediate effect, of their cut; 

ting off all communication between their forces on 
the different ſides of the river. 

| General 
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General Carleton, was too. well, varſed in militarx 1976, 
affairs to- loſe any time in ſeizing: the advantages WY, 
which, the preſent ſituation. afforded. A. ſmall. des 
tachment of land forces which arrived in the. ſhips 
of war, together with their marines, being. 
with the utmoſt expedition, and joined to the garri- 
ſon, the Governor immediately marched out at their May. 6th, 
head. to attack the rebel camp. There he found , ._.. 
every. thing in the utmoſt; confuſion.; they had. not als before 
even covered.themſclves with r and Quebeo 
having already, begun a retreat, upon the appear- put to 
— our — Bt fled on all ſides, a nn th flight, 
ing their artillery, military ſtores, ſcaling ladders, i 
and other matters of incumbrance. The flight was 
ſo precipitate as ſcarcely to admit of any execution; 
nor were the King's forces in any condition for a 
purſuit, if prudence could even have juſtified. the 
meaſure. Some of the ſick became priſoners. 
During this tranſaction, our ſmaller ſhips of war 
made their way up the river with ſuch expedition 
and ſucceſs, that they took ſeveral ſmall veſſels be- 
longing to the enemy, and retook the Gaſpee ſloop 
of war, which they had ſeized in the beginning of 
the preceding winter. ä . 


Thus was the mixed fiege and blockade of 
Quebec raiſed, after a continuance of about five 
months. And thus was Canada preſerved by a 
fortitude and conſtancy, which muſt ever be re- 
membered with honour to the Governor and garri- 
ſon. From this time the Provincials and alt. their 
followers experienced a continual ſeries of loſſes 
and: misfortunes, in that province. A number 
of their fick and wounded lay: ſcattered about and 
hid in the * woods and villages, where 
they were in the greateſt danger of periſhing under 
the complicated preſſure of want, fear, and diſeaſe. 
To prevent this melancholy conſequence, bee 
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Carleton iſſued a proclamation * for their relief, 


which truly hoſpitable act alone, (diſtin& from all 


his military atchievements) gives him deſervedly 
the name of a generous, as well as - great com- 
mander. 9 225 1 ee ? | 
Towards the end of May, ſeveral regiments from 
Ireland; one from England, another Rok General 
Howe, together with the Brunſwick troops, arrived 
ſucceſſively in Canada; ſo that the whole force in 
that Province, when' compleated was eſtimated to 


about 13,000 men. The general rendezvouz was 


at Three Rivers, which lies half way between Que- 


bec and Montreal; and at the computed © diſtance 


Precla- 
mation 
fer their 
relief. 


of about ninety miles from each. This place lies 
on the north ſide of St. Lawrence, and takes its 
name from the vicinity of one of the branches 
of a large river, whoſe waters are diſcharged thro? 
three mouths, into that great reſervoir. 


The 


* Proclamation by G. Carleton for the relief of the fugitive 
Provincial, | after they had been driven from before Quebec. 


WHEREAS I am informed, that many of his Majeſty's- 


. 


K _—_— —y 


deluded ſubjects, of the neighbouring provinces, labouring un- 


der wounds and divers diſorders, are diſperſed in the adjacent 
woods and pariſhes, and in great danger of periſhing for want 
of proper aſſiſtance ; all captains and other officers of militia are 
herehy commanded to make diligent earch for all ſuch diſtreſſed 
perſons, and afford them all neceſſary relief, and convey them 
to the general hoſpital, where proper care ſhall be — 2 of 
them: all reaſonable expences which may be incurred in com- 
plying with this order ſhall, be repaid by the Receiver General. 


And, leſt a conſciouſneſs of paſt offences ſhould deter ſuch 
miſerable wretches from receiving that aſſiſtance which their 
diſtreſſed ſituation may require, I herehy make known to them, 
that as ſoon as their health is reſtored, they ſhall have free liber- 
ty to return to their reſpective provinces. 


Given under my hand and ſeal of arms, at the Caſtle of St. 
; Lewis, in the city of Quebec, this 10th day of May, 1776. 


GUY CARLETON. 
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The Provincials continued their retreat till they 1776. 
arrived in the borders of the river Sorel, which &YV 
falls into the St. Lawrence at the diſtance of about | 
140 miles from Quebec, where they joined ſome 
of thoſe reinforcements that had not been able to 
proceed farther to their aſſiſtance ; but the whole 
were now ſunk in ſpirit, and debilitated in act. To 
complete their. misfortunes, the ſmall-pox had ſpread 
through all their quarters. FR be 


Theſe diſcouraging circumſtances were not ſuffi- Provine 
. I" . . . VINC1»” 
cient to damp the ſpirit of enterprize in their a]s repul- 
leaders. A very daring, and not ill-laid plan, ſed at the 
25 a „ arne — 
was formed for the ſurprize of the kings forces Three 
at the Three Rivers; which, if it had been attend- Rivers. 
ed with all the ſucceſs it was capable of, might have 
been ranked among the moſt conſiderable military 
atchievements of that nature, „ 


The Britiſh and Brunſwick forces were at this 
time much ſeparated. A conſiderable body were 
ſtationed at the Three Rivers under the command 
of Brigadier General Frazer. Another under that 
of Brigadier General Neſbit, lay near them on 
board the tranſport. A greater than either along 
with the Generals Carleton, Burgoyne, Philips and 
the German General, Reideſel, were in ſeveral 
diviſions by land and water, on the way to Quebec. 
The diſtance from Sorel was about fifty miles, and 
ſeveral armed veſſels, and tranſports full of troops, 

which had got higher up than Three Rivers, lay full 
in the way. | i 13 


In the face of all thoſe difficulties, a body of about 
2000 men, under the command of a Major General 
Thompſon, embarked at Sorel in fifty boats, and 
coaſting the ſouth ſide of what is called the Lake of 
St. Peter, where the St. Lawrence ſpreads to a great 
extent, arrived at Nicolet, from whence they fell 
down the rivet by night, and paſſed to the other ſide, 


with 
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1776. with an intention of ſurpriſing the forces under 
General Frazer. Three Rivers is rather to be con- 

ſidered as a long village, than a regular town; and 
the deſign was, that it ſhould be attacked a little 
before break of day, and at the fame inſtant, by a 
ſtrong detachment from each end, while two ſmaller 
were drawn up. in readineſs to cover or ſuppott 
them. Tf the ſucceſs ſhould have proved complete, 
the deſign was extended to the deſtruction of all 
thoſe veſſels which lay near the ſhore. 


The concurrent circumſtances neceſſary to give 
effect to this deſign were too numerous, to afford 
any ſtrong confidence of ſucceſs. It was one of 
thoſe bold undertakings which might have been 
productive of great advantage; but which was of 
too perilous a nature for any thing leſs than the 
moſt deſperate ſituation of affairs to juſtify. They 
miſſed their time by about an hour, which, though 
they paſſed the armed 'ſhips without obſervation, 
occaſioned their being diſcovered, and the alarm 
given at their landing. They afterwards got into 
dad grounds, and were involved into many other 
difficulties, which threw them into diſorder and 

June 8th. confuſion. In this ſtate they found General Frazer's 
Ciorps in preparation to receive them, having landed 
ſeveral light fix pounders, which were played upon 

them with great effect. While they were thus en- 

gaged in front, Brigadier Neſbit, whofe tranſports 

y higher up the river, landed his forces full in 
their way back. 
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Nothing was left but a retreat, the accompliſh- 
ment of which was more to be wiſhed for than 
hoped. Neſbit's corps kept the river ſide to pre- 
vent their eſcape to the boats, while Frazer's, in 
purſuit, galled them ſeverely with their light artil- 
lery. Between both, they were driven ſome miles 
through a deep ſwamp, which they traverſed with 
inconceivable; toil, expoſed to conſtant danger, and 

enduring 
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enduring every degree of diftrefs. The Britiſh 1776. 
troops 4 tenighh grew tired of the purſuit, and tine 
woods afforded them a wiſhed-for ſhelter. The firſt 

and ſecond in command, with about 200 others, 

were taken priſoners. It will be eafily. conceived 

that our loſs was trifling. | 


This was the laſt appearance of vigour ſnewed 

by the Provincials in Canada. The whole army 
having joined at Three Rivers, pufhed forwards by —14 
land and water with great expedition. When the 

fleet arrived at Sorel, they found the enemy had 
abandoned that place ſome hours before, diſmantled 

the batteries which they had erected to 

the entrance into that river, and had carried of their 
artillery and ſtores. A ſtrong column was here 
landed under the command of General Burgoyne, 

with orders to advance along the Sorel to St. fohn's 
whilſt the remainder of the fleet and army ſailed up 
the river to Longueil, the place of paſſage from the 
ifland of Montreal to La Prairie on the Continent. 

—  — Here they diſcovered that the Provincials 
had abandoned the city and iſland of Montreal on Fey 
the preceding evening, and that if the wind had 
been favourable, they might have met at this place. 
The army was immediately landed on the Continent, 
and marching by La Prairie, croſſed the Peninſula 
formed by the St. Lawrence and the Sorel in order 
to join General Burgoyne at St-John's, where they 
expected a ſtand, and a ſtrong reſiſtance would have 


been made. 


That General purſued his march along the Sorel 

without — 2-9 but with that caution neceſ- 

fary in a country not wholly cleared of the enemy, 

and where their laſt and moſt deſperate efforts 

were to be exp He arrived at St. John's on gt. . 

the evening of the 18th, where he found he bare and 

ings in flames, and every thing oye 

that could not be carried -q The Provincials ated — 
r „ 
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1776. in the ſame manner at Chamblee, and burned ſuch 
SY veſſels as they were not able to drag up the rapids 
| in their way to Lake Champlain, where they imme- 
diately embarked for Crown Point.— Though their 

flight was precipitate, they ſuſtained no loſs, and a 
General Sullivan, who commanded. in the retreat, 
received public thanks for the prudence with which 

he conducted it, by which he ſaved their ruined 

army, at a time, they ſay, when it was encumbered 

with a vaſt multitude of ſick, moſt of whom were 


- 


ill of the ſmall-pox.,... 


All a. Thus was an end happily put to the war in 
nada re- Canada. The pleaſure of which was, however, con- 
covered. iderably checked, by the reſtraint which was now 
| laid upon the further operation of the army in that 
quarter. For as the enemy were maſters of Lake 
Champlain, it was impoſſible for the forces to pro- 
ceed to the ſouthward, until ſuch a, number of veſ- 
ſels were conſtructed or obtained, as would afford 
a ſuperiority, and enable them to trayerſe that lake 
with fafcty.. The doing this was a work of labour 
and time; for though ſix. armed veſſels were ſent 
from England for that purpoſe, the falls of Cham- 
blee * the means of conveying them to the 
lake highly difficult, and a matter which required 
much ingenuity and induſtry. A vaſt number of 
other veſſels were alſo neceflarily to be conſtructed 
both for conveyance and protection. 


Affairs The neceſſity under which we have ſeen Gover- 
in North nor Martin obliged to ſeek refuge on board a ſhip 
Carolina, of war in Cape. Fear river, did not damp his ardour 
= in the public ſervice, nor reſtrain, his attempts to 
: reduce the Province of North Carolina to obedience. 
His confi 
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lrom Ireland on an expedition to the ſouthern Pro; 
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vinces in the beginning of the year, and that North 1776. 
Carolina was their firſt if not principal object. He 
alſo knew that General Clinton, with a ſmall-detach- 
ment, was on his way from Boſton to meet them 
 «t:Cape Fear. 4. 55H. 7 | =} i 


The connection he had formed with a body of 
deſperate people, lately conſidered as Rebels to the 
King's government, now equally enemies to the 
Provincial eſtabliſhment, who we have frequently had 
occaſion to take notice of under the name of Reguia- 
tors, as well as with the Highland emigrants, ſeemed 
to inſure the reduction of the inſurgents, even inide- 
pendent of the expected force. That colony was 
deemed the weakeſt in America, except Georgia; 
and the two parties we have mentioned were nu- 
merous, active, daring, and the former were at this 
time, as well as the latter, zealouſſy attached to the 
royal cauſe. The Highlanders were confidered as 
naturally warlike, and the Regulators, from ſitua- 
tion, habits, and manner of living, to be much 
bolder, 'hardier, and better markſmen than thoſe 
who had been bred! to other courſes, and in more 
civilized parts of the county. 


4 


The Governor ſent ſeveral commiſſions to theſe MD 
e * on- 

people for the raiſing and commanding: of regi- ald's 

ments, and granted another to a Mr. M Donald to commiſ- 

act as their general. He alſo ſent them a procla- ſion. 

mation, commanding all perſons on their allegiance, 

to repair to the royal ſtandard, which was erected 

by General M' Donald about the middle of Feb- - 


ruar y. PM 


Upon the firſt advice of their aſſembling at a Bri. Gen 
place called Croſs Creek, Brigadier General. Moore Moore 
immediately marched at the head of the Provincial takes poſ- 
regiment which he commanded, with ſuch militia mmm 
as he could ſuddenly collect, and fome pieces of bridge. 
cannon, within a tew miles of. them, and took 


11k pol- 


398) 


Feb. 15. 


they only came to fee their friends and relations, 
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1776. poſſeſſion of an important poſt called Rockfifhy 
HA Bridge, which, as he was much inferior in {tr 


he immediately entrenched and rendered defenſible · 
He had not been many days in this poſition, where 
he was receiving and expecting ſuccours, when Ge · 
neral M Donald approached at the head of his 


army, and ſent a letter to Moore, incloſing the Go- 


vernor's proclamation, and recommending to him 
and his party to join the King's ſtandard by a given 
Hour the next day, or that he muſt be under the ne- 
ceſſity of conſidering them as enemies. 


As Moore knew that the Provincial forces were 


marching from all quarters, he protracted the ne- 


gociation, in hopes that the Tory army, as they 
called it, might have been ſurrounded. In his 


final anſwer he declared, that he and his officers 


conſidered themſelves as engaged m a cauſe the 4 
moſt glorious and honourable in the world, the de- 
fence of the liberties of mankind ; he reminded 
the emigrants of the ungrateful return they made 
to the kind reception they met with in the Colony; 
and the General, with ſome of his officers, of an 
oath they had taken a little before, and upon which 
they were permitted to come into the country, that 


without any concern whatever in public affairs. In 
return to the proclamation, he ſent them the teſt 
propoſed by the Congreſs, with a proffer, that if 
they ſubſcribed it, and laid down their arms, they 


ſhould be received as friends; but if they refuſed 


to comply, they muſt expect conſequences ſimilar 
to thoſe which they had held out to his people. 


In the mean time, M Donald perceived the dan- 
ger he was in of being encloſed, and abruptly quit- 
ting his ground, endeavoured with conſiderable 
dexterity, by forced marches, the unexpected paſſing 
of rivers, and the greateſt cclerity of movement, 
to diſengage himſelf. It ſeems, the great and imme- 

diate 
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diate object in view with this party, was to bring 1776. 
Governor Martin, with Lord William Campbell. 
and General Clinton, who had by this time joined 

them, into the interior country, vhich they judged 

would be a means of uniting all the back ſettlers of 

the ſouthern Colonies in the royal cauſe, of bring» 

ing forward the Indians, and of encouraging the 

well affected to ſhew themſelves in all places. 


The provincial parties were, however, ſo cloſe in an _ 
the purſuit, and ſo alert in cutting the country and Moore's 
ſeizing the paſſes, that M' Donald at length found Creek- 
himſelf under the necèſſity of engaging a Colonel Bridge. 
Caſwell, who, with a thouſand militia and minute 
men, had taken poſſeſſion of a place called Moore's 
Creek Bridge, where they had thrown up an in- 
trenchment. The royaliſts were by all accounts 
much ſuperior in number, having been rated from 
1500 to 3000, the former number of which, 

M Donald, after the action, acknowledged them to 
be. The emigrants began an attack with greaet 
fury; but M<Cleod, the ſecond in command, and Feb. 27. 
a few more of their braveit officers and men being 

killed at the firſt onſet, they ſuddenly loſt all ſpirit, 

and fled with the utmoſt precipitation, and, as the 
provincials fay, deſerted their General, who was 

taken priſoner, as were nearly all their leaders, and 

the reſt totally broken and diſperſed. MIN 


This victory was a matter of great exultation and 
triymph to the Carolinians. They had ſhewn that | | 
their province was not ſo weak as was imagined; 11 
for though their force actually in the engagement 
was not conſiderable, they had raiſed 10,000 in 
about ten days. But what was {till more flattering, 
and, perhaps net of leſs real importance, they had | 
encountered Europeans (who were ſuppoled to hold it 
them in the moſt ſovereign contempt, both as men | 
and as ſoldiers) in the field, and defeated them with 
an inferior force. If the zeal of theic people 5 
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1776. have been kept dormant until the arrival of the 
force from Ireland, it ſeems more than probable 
that the ſouthern colonies would have conſiderably 
felt the impreſſion of ſuch an inſurrection. But now 
their force and ſpirits were ſo entirely broken, their 
leaders being ſent to different priſons, and the reſt 
ſtripped of their arms, and watched with all the 
eyes of diſtruſt, that no future effort could be rea- 
ſonably expected from them. Perhaps too great a 
dependenec was laid on their power and proweſs, 
while thoſe of the oppoſite ſide were meaſured by 
a ſcale equally deceitful. It is, however, extremely 
Ada.ifficult to regulate or reſtrain the caprice or violence 

of thoſe. leaders who aſſume authority in ſuch ſeaſons: 

1 25 . HIRE -: rn. 
Mar. zd. A ſquadron of five frigates were ſent out by the 
Hopkins Congreſs early in the year, under the command of 
ſtrips the à Mr. Hopkins,“ who ſailed with them to Bahama 
Bahama jiſlands; where they ſtripped that. of Providence, 


ks 


: IF 


Iſlands of xr; 2 | | | * 
EE. ahich 18 the principal, of a conſiderable n! 
artillery. | Ms 2: | ere 4 5 ; 47 (4 — 0 
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Character Mr. Robert Hopkins was born at Portſmouth in New 
England, in the year 1718. His father being in the ſea ſervice, 

and diſcovering ah early inclination in his ſon towards that way 

of life, beſides” the Latin and Greek tongues, he had him 

taught the ſeveral branches of the mathematicks, particularly 

thoſe of navigation, aud at a proper age, when he had ſuffi- 

ciently acquired the theory, to add practice thereto, he put 

him an apprentice to a Mr. Wainwright, commander of the 

Joſeph and Anne, a veſſel of 250 tons burthen.,, It is to be 
preſumed, old Mr. Hopk*ns reaſons for indenting his ſon to 

another perſon rather than to himſelf was, left he ſhould pre- 

ſume too much on his paternal affection, and thereby probably 

neglect his other duties; but this caution however well intend- 

ed, we are of epinion, was premature, our hero, in this capa» 

city, omitting no opportunity of 'making himſelf maſter of 

every branch of ſea · ſervice, in teſtimony of which, at the ex- 

irati third year, capt. Wainwright made him his 
1 which ſtation he behaved with great ſatisfac- 


IF 


1 captain and cre cc {> - 


| = a a 5 27 Diese | 
At the*cloſe of his apprenticeſhip he quitted the Joſeph and 
Anne, and engaged as mate with an old ſchool-fellow of his, 
42 | who 
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of artillery and ſtores; but were . diſappointed. in 1776. 
the powder, which they moſt wanted, through the Ov 


$9 169 22 pirudence 
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who had juſt got the command of a veſſel at North Carolina, 
then bound from that port to London. In this paſſage, there 
aroſe ſome altercation between the maſter and mate, in conſe- 
quence of a quondam miſtreſs belonging to the latter, who 'was 
then aboard. | & 11] K TIT 

About this time the war with Spain raged with great vio- 
lence, and men were greatly wanted for the navy; the preſs- 
gangs, and floops upon the impreſs ſervice ſwarmed every 
where, and the uſual protections were of no avail. His cap- 


tain, through pique, took this opportunity of parting with 
him ; for bang boarded by a man of war near the coaſt of 


Carolina, Hopkins with ſome of the common hands were im- 
preſſed, and it proved. uſeleſs to him to plead his protection as 
then chief mate, his captain telling the lieutenaut, that he had 
been in ſuch a ſtation, but was then broke for mutinous beha- 
viour, and therefore deſired Hopkins to be ſent aboard par- 
ticularly, giving a charge to the lieutenant to have a ſtrict eye 
over him, he being, as he ſaid, of a deſperate diſpoſition, 


This ſhip of war ſhortly after joined Admiral Vernon's fleet, 
where Hopkins was put on board the Burford, the flag ſhip. 
In this new ſtation, he endeavoured to ſtifle his reſentment to 
his late captain, and to conform himſelf to his preſent birth ; 
in which he ſucceeded fo well, that in a little time, he was ob- 
ſerved not only to be an expert ſeamen, and able navigator, but 
of a quite contrary diſpoſition to what he had been repreſent- 
ed; and at the attack on Portobello, which ſoon followed, he 
gave an admirable ſpecimen of his courage and conduct, all 
which being made known to his Admiral, our hero was ordered 
to walk the quarter-deck, and on' his arrival in England, got to 
be rated as maſter's mate on board his Majeſty's ſtore * ſhip, 
Prince Royal, capt. Edward Barber; and in the year 1747, 
having paſſed his, examination at the Trinity Houſe, he was 
appointed maſter, of the Weazel ſloop, in which ſtation he 
continued till the peace. * en 


In the year 1749 he returned home, juſt time enough to cloſe 
his father's eyes, who divided his fortune equally between. him 
and his ſtep-brother, (a Mr. Whipple, who had proved a worthy 
and deſerving young man). Mr. Hopkins then made his chief 
reſidence in America, and bought a veſſel in which he traded 
to London, till the war broke out in the year 1755, when he 

| . again 
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prudence of the Governor, who ſent 150 barrels of 
it away in a {mall veſſel, the night before they 
landed. They brought off the Governor, and ſome 
other public officers, as priſoners; and after takin 
ſeveral prizes in their return, fell in at length with 
the Glaſgow frigate of war, accompanied with a 
tender, the latter of which they took, and the for- 
mer eſcaped with difficulty after a very ſharp en- 
gagement. | 


Lord Dunmore, with his fleet of fugitives, con- 
tinued on the coafts and in the. rivers of Virginja for 
a great part of the year; as every place was now 
ſtrictiy guarded, thoſe unhappy people, who had 
put themfelves under his protection, underwent 
great diſtreſſes. The heat of the weather, the bad- 
neſs of proviſions, with the cloſeneſs and filth of the 
ſmall veſſels, in which they were crouded, by de- 
grees produced that malignant and infectious diſ- 
temper, which is known by the name of the Jail or 


Peſtilential Fever. This dreadful diforder made 


great havock among them, but particularly affected 
the negroes, moſt of whom it ſwept away. After 
i | LS various 


again purſuing the calls of honour, | returned to the navy, and | 
was maſter of ſeveral ſhips till the peace of 1763. 


It had been regiſated at that peace, that all commiſſion and 
warrant officers ſhould be employed for the ſpace of three years 
in rotation. Mr. Hopkius waited with patience the firſt three 
4 and came to London in 1776, expecting to be employed 
in his turn, but beiug diſappointed, and perceiving others of in · 
ferior abilities preferred, Hopkins could not condeſcend to ſoli- 
cit, and returned to America, throwing up his pak wile and 
reſolving to attach himſelf to his native country for the reſt of 
his days. | | 


When the American troubles made it neceſſary for the Con- 
greſs to form a Marine, Mr. Hopkins, from his experience, 
courage, and abilities, was thought a 1 to be at the 
head of it. He accepted the eommiſſion with chearfulneſs and 
— he has acted ſince, may be ſeen in the progreſs of this 

Mery. | 


A 
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various adventures, in which they were driven from 1776. 
place to place, and from iſland to iſland, by the 
Virginians, ſeveral of the veſſels were driven on 
ſhore in a gale of wind, and the wretched fugitives 

became captives to their own countrymen, At 

length, every place being ſhut againſt, and hoſtile 

to the remainder, and neither water nor proviſions Fugitizes 
to be obtained, even at the expence of blood, it was diſpers d. 
found neceſſary, towards the beginning of Auguſt, 


to burn the ſmaller and leaſt valuable veſſels, and 


to ſend the remainder, amounting to between 40 
and 50. fail, with the exiles, to ſeek ſhelter and 
retreat to Florida, Bermudas, and the Weſt-Indies. 
In this manner ended the hopes entertamed by the 
employment of the negroes to ſuppreſs the rebellion 
in the ſouthern colonies. This meaſure, rather 
invidious than powerful, tended infinitely to inflame 
the diſcontents in thoſe colonies, without adding 
any thing to the ſtrength of the royal arms. The. 
unhappy creatures who engaged in it, are aid to 
have periſhed almoſt to a man. Z 008 


It had for ſome time paſt been the fortune of the Sir Peter 
fleets, tranſports and victuallers, which had been Parker”: 
ſent to America, to meet with ſuch exceedingly bad {quadron 
weather on their paſſage, ſuch delays, and ſo many = beer” 
untoward circumſtances of different forts, as in a /, and 
great degree fruſtrated the end of their deſtination. troops, 
Sir Peter Parker's ſquadron, which failed from arrive at 
Portſmouth at the cloſe of the year, from an unex- CapeFear 
pected delay in Ireland, and bad weather afterwards, 

did not arrive at Cape Fear till the beginning of 

May, where they were detained by various cauſes 

till the end of the month. There they found Ge- 

neral Clinton, who had lately been at New-York, They 
and from thence proceeded to Virginia, where he 
had ſeen Lord Dunmare, and finding that no ſer- 
vice could be effected at either place with his ſmall 
{oree, came thither to wait for them. 


3 1 | The 


Clinton. 
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| 1776. The ſeaſon” of the year was much againſt the 
WY operations of the troops at this time in the ſouthern 
| colonies, the exceſſive heat having rendered them 
" fickly, even at Cape Fear, notwithſtanding the 
plwenty of refreſhments they procured, and the little 
Z labour they had upon their hands. Something, 
N Proceed however, muſt be done, and Charleſtown, the capi- 
to Charles tal of South Carolina, was within the line of Sir 
ten. Peter Parker and Lord Cornwallis's inſtructions. 
They had but little knowledge of General Howe's 
fituation; the only information that General Clin- 
ton receiv ed of his evacuating Boſton, being from 
the American news-papers. And it happened un- 
luckily, that a veſſel, which General Howe had dif- 
patched from Halifax with orders for their proceed- 
ing to the northward, met with ſuch delays in her 
paſſage, that ſhe did not arrive in Cape Fear till 

after their departure. 


June iſ, The fleet anchored off Charleſtown Bar in the 
3 beginning of June. They were joined before they 
force at Proceeded to action by the Experiment man of war; 
Charles, and the naval force then conſiſted of the Commo- 
teu Bar, dore Sir Peter Parker's ſhip, the Briſtol, of 50 guns; 

| the Experiment, of the fame force; the Active, 
Solebay, Acteon, and Syren frigates, of 28 guns 

each; the Sphynx of 20 guns, a hired armed ſhip 

of 22, a ſmall floop of war, an armed ſchooner, 

and the Thunder bomb-ketch. The paſſing of the 

Bar was a matter of time, difficulty and danger, 
eſpecially to the two large ſhips, which, notwith- 

ſtanding the taking out of their guns, and the uſing 

of every other means to lighten them as much as 


poſſible, both wg the ground and ſtuck ſeveral 
5 nde | 


Tie kund forces were commanded by General 
CBntins Lord | Cornwallis, and Brigadier General 
Vaughan. It was remarkable, that at the time Ge- 
neral Clinton ſailed from Boſton, Ge neral Lee, at 


the 
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the head of a ſtrong detachment from the army be- 1776. 
fore that place, immediately ſet out to ſecure New. 
Vork from the attempt which it was ſuppoſed the | 
former would have made upon that city. Having 
ſucceeded in that object, Gen. Clinton could not 

but be ſurprized at his arriyal in Virginia, to find 

Lee in poſſeſſion, and in the ſame ſtate of preparation, 
in, which he had left him at New-York. + don his 
departure for Cape Fear, Lee again traverſed the 
Continent with the ' utmoſt expedition to ſecure. 
North Carolina. And at length. upon the further, 
progreſs. of the fleet and army to the ſouthward, 
Lee again proceeded with equal celerity to the de- 
fence of Charleſtown. | 72 be renner 


on 


The firſt object of our forces, aſter paſſing the 
bar, was the attack of a fort which had been lately 
erected, though not made altogether complete, upon 
the ſouth-weſt point of Sullivan's iſland. This 
fort commanded the paſſage to Charleſtown, which 
lay farther weſt, at about ſix miles diſtance ;' and 
notwithſtanding the lateneſs of its conſtruQion, 
was with propriety conſidered as the key of that 
harbour. It is ſaid to have been repreſented to our 
commanders as in even a more imperfect ſtate than 
it was found in; but if the deſcription had been 
otherwiſe, it is not probable they would have ex- 
pected that a raw militia could have been able, for 
any length of time, to have ſupported the great 
weight of fire from our ſhips, even excluding the 
co · operation of the land forces, | 


The troops were landed on Long Iſland, which T,oope 
lies nearer, to the eaſtward of Sullivan's ; being land at 
| ſeparated only by ſome ſhoals, and a creek called Long- 
the Breach, which are deemed paſſable at low wa- 14. 
ter, the ford bring repreſented to our officers as 
only eighteen inches in depth in that ſtate, The 
Carolinjans had poſted ſome forces with a few pieces 
of cannon near the north-caſtern extremity ' Sul- 
| . © *livan's 


wa 0 
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June 28. 


Attack 
on Sul- 
livan's 


Iſland. 
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livan's Iſland, at the diſtance of near two miles 
from, the fort, where they threw up works to pre- 
vent the paſſage of the royal army over the Breach. 
General Lee was encamped with a conſiderable 
body of forces on the continent, at the back and to 
the north-ward of the iſland, with which he held a 
communication open by a bridge of boats, and 
could by that means, at any time, march the whole, 
or any part of his force, to fupport that poſt which 
was oppoſed to our paſſage from Long Hand. The 
latter is a naked burning fand, where the troops 
ſuffered greatly from their expofure to the intenſe 
heat of the fun. But the fleet and army were great- 
ly diſtreſſed through the badneſs of the water, that 
which is found on the ſea coaſts of South Caroling 
bang every where brackiſh. Nor were they m a 
much better condition, with reſpect either to the 
quantity or quality of ' proviſions. 


Notwitliſtanding the diſpatch which theſe inconve. 
fiencies rendered neceflary, ſuch delays oscurred in 
carrying the defign into execution, that it was near 
the end of the month before the attack upon Sul- 
livan's Ifland took place; a ſeaſon which was ap- 
plied by the Provincials with great aſſiduity to the 
completion of their works. Everything being at length 
ſettled between the commanders by ſea and land; 
the Thunder bomb, covered by the armed ſhip, 
took her ſtation in the morning, and began the at- 
tack, by throwing ſhells at the fort as the fleet advan» 
ced. - About eleven o'clock, the Briſtol, Experi- 
ment, Active, and Solebay, brought up directly 
againſt the fort and began a moſt furious and inceſ- 
fant cannonade. The Sphynx, Acteon, and Syreng 
were ordered to the weſtward, to take their ſtation 
between the end of the iſland and Charleſtown, 
partly inde to enfilade the works: of the fort, 
partly, if poſſible, to cut off the communication be- 
tween the iſland and the continent, which would of 
courſe, cut off the retreat of the garriſon, as wel 

| as 
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as all ſuccours from the latter; and partly to pre- 1776. 
vent any attempts that might be made by-fire-thips Www 
or otherwiſe, to interrupt the grand attack. This 

part of the deſign was ren unfortunate by the 
ſtrange unſkilfulneſs of the pilot, who entangled 

the frigates in the ſhoals called the Middle Grounds, 

where they all ſtuck faſt ; and though two of them 

were in ſome time with damage and. difhculty got. 

off, it was then too late, and they were beſides in 

no condition, to execute the intended ferviee. The 
Acteon could not be got off, and was burnt by 

the officers and crew the next morning, to prevent 

her materials and ftores from becoming a prey to 

the enemy. 3 . | 


Whilſt the continued thunder from the ſhips 
ſeemed ſufficient to ſhake the fierceneſs of the 
braveſt enemy, and daunt the courage of the moſt 
veteran ſoldier, the return made by the fort, could 
not fail of calling for the reſpect, as well as of high- - 
24 mcommoding the brave feamen of Britain. In 
the midſt of that dreadful roar of artillery, they 
ſtuck with the greateſt conſtancy and firmneſs to 
their guns; fired deliberately and ſlowly, and took 
a cool and effective aim. The ſhips ſuffered ac- 
cordingly ; they were torn almoſt to pieces, and 
the ſlaughter - was dreadful. Never did Britiſh 
valour ſhine more conſpicuous, and never did our 
marine, in an engagement of the fame nature with 
any * enemy, 2 ſo re an encoun- 
ter. ings of the Briſtol's eable being cut 
by the 3 lay for ſome time expoſed in ch 
a manner to the N fire, as to be moſt dread- 
fully raked, the brave Captain Morris,“ after receiv- 
—  — — — —— — 

* After having the two bones of his fore arm ſhattered 
a chain ſhot, and receiving a wound from a ball in his ani 
he was taken into the cock-pit, where he readily ſubmitted - 
to amputation, which was performed juſt above the elbow. 
During the opemation a red-hot ball weat through the cockpit, 


which 


— 
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of his country!“ 
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1776. ing ea number of wounds, which would have ſuffi- 
c iently juſtified a gallant man in retiring from his 


ſtation, ſtill with a noble obſtinacy diſdained to quit 
his duty, until his arm being at length ſhot off, 


he was carried away in a condition which did not 


afford a poſhbility of a recovery. It is faid that the 
quarter · deck of the Briſtol was at one time cleared 
of every perſon but the Commodore, whe: ſtood 
alone a ſpeQacle of intrepidity and firmneſs, which 
has ſeldom been equalled, never exceeded. The 
others on that deck were either killed or carried 
down to have their wounds dreſſed. Nor did Cap- 


tain Scot, of the Experiment, miſs his ſhare of the 


danger or glory, who beſides the loſs of an arm, 


received ſo many other wounds that his life was at 


on en "HY 


* 


The fire from. the Britiſh "Mee was not thrown 
away; though it did not produce all the effect which 


was: hoped and expected. But the fortifications 


were much firmer than they had been thought, and 
their lowneſs preſerved them in a great degree from 
the weight of our ſhot. They were compoſed of 
palm- trees and earth, and the merlons were of an 
unuſual thickneſs, - The guns were at one time ſo 
long ſilenced, that it was thought the fort had been 
abandoned. It ſeems ata that a detach» 
. | - ment 
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which: ied two o of the ſurgeon? s aſſiſtants, and wounded: the 
purſer. After the confuſion which this eireumſtance occalioned 
was over, Capt. Morris inſiſted on being carried an the quar- 
ter· deck to reſume his command; which being complied with, 
be continued the fight for a conſiderable me after, till he was 
MA through the body, A prodigious effuſion of blood follow- 
and "Yi diſſolution being apparently at hand, one of the 
cers aſked him, if he had any directions to give with reſpect 

to His family, to which he-heroica}} None 
a8 he left them to the e of Auen the. generaſity 
His Majeſt 2775 ngly, imme 297 on 

receiving an account of this affair, kg the Spun, 8 widow 
an rack run and ſettled a penſion, on her Le 
children. . 2 0 bn 8 iso 4 
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ment of the land forces were not in. readineſs on 1776. 
board the tranſports or boats, t profit of ſuch an! 
occaſion. But theſe are only a part of the circum- 
ſtances relative to the engagement which have never 
been ſufficiently cleared up. The praiſe beſtowed 
upon the garriſon for the conſtang and bravery of 
their defence, by the Americans in general, as 
well as by General Lee, ſnew that they neither aban- 
doned their guns, nor were changed; however they 
might be, and undoubtedly were keinforced. It 
appears by their accounts, that the ſilence of the fort 
proceeded from the expenditure of all their powder, 
and their waiting for a ſupply from the Continent ; 
which, probably, did not arrive the ſooner, from 
the neceſſity of its being conveyed through the line 
of fire from the men of war. | 


- 


During this long, hot, and obſtinate conflict, the Probable 
ſeamen looked nen and impatiently to the cauſes 
caſtward, ſtill expecting to ſee the, land forces ad- fang f, 
vance from Long- Iſiand, drive the rebels from their ces not 
intrenchment, and march up to ſœcond their attack engaging 
upon the fort. In theſe hopes they were grievouſly in this 
diſappointed. Such various accounts have been attack. 
given of the caule of this inaction of the land forces, 
that it is difficult to form any decided opinion upon 


factory ſolution of all difficulties might be expected, 
is ſo totally defective and diſſatisfactory, that it 
ſcems to have laid a foundation ſor every other error 
and contradiction relative to this buſineſs. That 
account ſays, that tlie King's forces were ſtopped 
by an impracticable depth af water, where they 
expected ta have paſſed nearly dryſhod. Lo ſup- 
pole that the Generals, and, the officers under their 
command Hould hape been ninetecn days in that 
mall inland, wirhsut ever examining, until the ver 
inſtant of action, the nature of che only paliage by 
which they could render ſervieg to their friends ane 
icliows, tulfil' the purpoſe of their, landing, aud 


alle 
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1776. anſwer the ends for whick they were embarked in 
che expedition, would ſeem a great defect in mik- 


tary prudence and circumſpection. But there might 
be reaſons for concealing a true ſtate of the affair. 
Until that ſtate appears, it would be unjuſt to lay 
any imputation on the ofſicers concerned in fo cri- 
tical'a fervice. The only rational ſolution of the 
fact, muſt, for the preſent, be drawn from the dif- 
ferent American accounts; from thefe it is to be 
inferred, that the poſt which the Provincials poſ- 
ſeſſed at the end of Sullivan's Iſland, was in fo ſtrong 
a ſtate of defence, the approaches on our fides ſo 
diſadvantageous, and Lee's force in ſuch preparation 
and capability of cruſhing us in the conflict, that 


General Clinton would have run the moſt maniteſt 


and inexcuſable riſque, of the ruin, if not total loſs 
of. his forces, if he had ventured upon an attack. 
To this may be added, that it was only upon a near 
approach, that our people acquired any certain 
knowledge of the force of the enemy. 


The action continued, until the darkneſs of the 
night compelled that ceſſation, which the ea 


of the aſſailants, worn down as = were with fa- 


tigue, and weakened with loſs, was ſtill unwilling to 
accept. Sir Peter Parker, after every effort of which 
a brave man is capable, finding that all hope of ſuc- 


ceſs was at an end, and the tide of ebb nearly 


ſpent, between nine and ten o' clock in the evening, 
withdrew his ſhattered veſſels from the ſcene of 


action, after an engagement which had been ſup- 
ported with uncommon courage and vigour for 


above ten hours. The Briſtol had 111, and the 
Experiment 79 men, killed and wounded ; and both 
ſhips had received ſo much damage, that the Provin- 
cials conceived ſtrong hopes, that they could never 
be got over the bar. The frigates, though not leſs 
emulous in the performance of their duty, being 
leſs pointed at than the great ſhips, did not ſuffer 
a proportional loſs. The bomb veſſels did not. — 
. a A NO 
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all the ſervice upon this occaſion which was expect- 
ed; whether it was from overcharging in conſe- 
quence of having originally taken too great a diſ- 
tance, which has been ſaid, or whether it proceeded 
from ſome fault in the conſtruction which ſeems 
more probable ; however, it was, the beds of the 
mortars were in ſome time ſo looſened and ſhattered 
as to become utterly unſerviceable.“ 


Colonel Moultrie, who commanded in the fort, 
received great and deſerved applauſe from his coun- 


trymen for the courage and conduct by which he 


was ſo much diſtinguiſhed in its defence. The gar- 
riſon alſo received a great ſhare of praiſe, and a 
ſerjeant was alſo diſtinguiſhed by a preſent of a 
ſword from the Preſident of the Colony, for a par- 
ticular act of great bravery. 


—_——— 
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* Including the loſs that the Briſtol and Experiment ſuſtain» | 


cd, as before-mentioned, there was in the whole of this unſuc-' 


ceſsful engagement, 175 killed, and near the ſame comple- 
—_ of as brave men as ever the Britiſh navy pro- 
uced, | 
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CHAP. XII. 


The General Congreſs throw off their allegiance to Great Bri- 
tain, and declare themſeſues an Independent Power.—— 
Lord, and Gen. Howe appointed commiſſioners for reſtoring 
peace in the Colonies. Gen. Howe, with the army, land at 
Staten Ifland. Circular letter, ſent by Lord Howe to the 
Continent, and publiſhed by the Congreſs. Letter to Gen. 
Waſhington, refuſed. Conference between Adjutant Gen. 
Paterſon, aud Gen. Waſhington. Plots at New Tork, and 
Albany. Army landed at 2 and. Americans defeated 
with great loſs. Retire ſilently from their camp, and quit 
the Land. Gen. Sullivan ſent upon parole with a meſſage 


from Lord Howe to the Congreſs, Fruitleſs conference between 


his Lordihip and a Committee of the Congreſs. Deſcent on 
York Ifland ; City of New York taken; ſet on fire, and a 
reat part burnt. Army paſs through the dangerous naviga- 
tion called Hell Gate; land at Frog Neck ; ſkirmiſh at the 
White Plains. Forts Waſhington and Lee taken, and the 


whole of York Iſland reduced. Jerſeys overrun, Rhode 
Hand reduced. 


33 G the foregoing tranſactions, the Con- 


greſs took an opportunity of feeling the ge- 

neral pulſe of the people, and of preparing them 
for the DEcLARATION of INDEPENDENCY which 
was to follow by a kind of Circular Manife/to to the 
ſeveral Colonies, ſtating the cauſes which rendered 
it, as they ſaid, neceſſary, that all authority under 
the crown ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, and all the 
powers of government taken reſpectively into their 
own hands. In ſupport of this poſition they inſtan- 
ced the Prohibitory Act, by which they were exclud- 
ed from the protection of the crown; the rejection 
of their petition for redreſs of grievances and re- 
conciliation; and the intended exertion of all the 
force of Great Britain, aided by foreign mercena- 
rics, for their deſtruction. They concluded with a 
recommendation to theſe Colonies; whoſe govern- 
ment was not already ſufficient, to proceed to the 
citabliſhment of ſuch a form, as was neceſſary to the 
preſervation of internal peace, and ſuited to the 
preſent exigency of their aſlairs, for the _— of 
their 
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their lives, liberties, and properties, againſt the hoſ- 1776. 
tile invaſions, and cruel deoredations of their ene 


mies. 


Penſylvania and Maryland were the only Colo- 
nies that in that part oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of a 
new government, and the declaration of Indepen- 
dency. A majority in the aſſembly of the former, 
though cager for redreſs of grievances, regarded 
with horror every idea of a total ſeparation from 
the parent ſtate.., But though they knew that great 
numbers in the Province held ſimilar ſentiments, 
they were alſo ſenſible, that the more violent formed 
a very numerous and powerful body; that they had 
already taken fire at their heſitation, and conſidered 
them rather as ſecret enemies, than luke-warm 


friends. Their ſituation was beſides. difficult. If . 


they broke the union of the Colonies, and thereby 
forfeited the aſſiſtance and protection of the others, 
they had no certainty of obtaining a redreſs of thoſe 
grievances, nor the ſecurity of thoſe rights, for 
which they were as willing to contend in their own 
way as the moſt violent ; but were not yet willing 
to giye up all hope, nor to break off all poſſibility of 
accommodation. 'Thus critically circumſtanced they 
declared that the queſtion of Independence was a 
matter of too great importance for them to decide 
finally upon, and thatthey would therefore refer it to 
their conſtituents together with the arguments which 
had been uſed on both fides of the queſtion, 


It was manifeſtly a ſtep from which it would not 
be eaſy to retreat, On one hand, the ſeparation 
from Great-Britain, even if it could be finally ac- 
compliſhed, muſt be attended with many evident 
inconveniences. The protection of the great pa- 
rent ſtate, and the utility of the power of a com- 
mon ſovereign to balance ſv many ſeparate, and, 
poſſibly, diſcordant commonwealths, beſides many 
political and many commercial advantages derived 


from 
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from the old union, muſt appear in a clear light to 


every ſober and diſcerning perſon. On the other 


hand, it was ſaid, that their liberty was their firſt 

ood, without which all the other advantages would 
be of no value. That if they were to ſubmit to a 
great ſtanding army, compoſed of foreigners as 
well as Engliſh, compoſed in part even of their own 
ſlaves, and of ſavages, what terms were they to 
hope for ? The moment their arms were laid down 
they muſt be at the mercy of their enemy. For 
what end did they take up theſe arms? If it was to 
ſecure their liberty, to lay them down without that 
ſecurity, would be to own that their firſt reſiſtance 


was cauſelefs rebellion; and the pardon offered, 


was the only ſatisfaction for the preſent, qr ſecurity 
for the future, they were given to expect. Did 


they reſiſt power only to obtain a pardon? Were. 


they ſo abſurd originally, or are they ſo cowardly * 
now? If then their object is refuſed to all the en- 
treaties by Great-Britain ; if ſhe abandons them to 
plunder without redemption, except on unconditional 


ſubmiſſion, how is the object of their reſiſtance to 


be obtained? By war only. But as long as they 
acknowledged the claims of the crown of Great- 
Britain, fo long will their councils and generals be 
deſtitute of all civil and military authority. The 
war they carry on muſt of courſe be irregular, 
feeble, and without the ſmalleſt proſpect of ſucceſs. 
Orders will be given, which none will be obliged to 
obey ; and conſpiracies and mutinies will be formed, 
which none will have a juſt power to puniſh or re- 


| preſs. Neither will any foreign power give them 


any ſupport againſt the hoſtile combination of Great 
Britain, and fo many foreign powers as ſhe has 
called to her aſſiſtance, ſo long as they hold them. 
{elves to be ſubjects. We do not break the con. 
nection (aid they), it is already broke and diſſolved 
by an act of parliament ; and thus abandoned, al! 
laws human and divine, not only permit, but de- 

| mand 
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mand of us, to provide every internal and external, 1778. 
means for our own preſervation. | CY 


In*theſe ſentiments, by a reference to the people, 
the matter was brought to a fair trial of ſtrength 
between the two parties ; when it was carried by 
great majorities, that the Delegates ſhould agree to 
the determination of the Congreſs. This deciſion, 
however occaſioned much diſſention in the Province, 
and founded a conſiderable party in oppoſition to 
the preſent government, | 


In Maryland, the delegates were inſtructed by a 
majority of ſeven counties to four, to oppoſe the 
queſtion of Independency in the Congrets ; which 
they accordingly did ; and having given their votes, 
withdrew totally from that aſſembly. But the hor- 
ror of being ſecluded and abandoned, together 
with the reproaches of the others, and-perhaps the 
dread of their reſentment, ſoon gave a new turn to 
their conduct, if not the diſpoſition of that pro- 
vince. The delegates were again inſtructed to re- 
turn to the Congreſs, and to act there, as they 
thought beſt for the intereſt of their country. This 
compleated the union of the colonies in that mea- 
ſure. | 


The fatal day at length arrived, which, (however july ah. 
the final conſequences may be) mult be-deeply re- | 
gretted by every true friend to the Britiſh empire, ee 
when thirteen Engliſh colonies in America, declared 5 ee 
themſelves FREE and INDEPENDENT /{ates ;* abjured _ 
all allegiance to the Britiſh crown, and renounced 
all political connection with this country. Such 
are the unhappy conſequences of civil contention. 

Such the effects that may proceed from too great a 
jealouſy of power on the one ſide, or an ill-timed 
doubt of obedience on the other. 


— — 


There 


— — 


* See Appendix. 
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There were three principal objects propoſed in 


V the conduct of the Britiſh forces in the preſent cam- 


paign. The firſt was the relief of Quebec, and the 
redemption of Canada, which alſo included the ſub- 
ſequent invaſion of the back parts of the Colonies 
by the way of the lakes. The ſecond was the 
making a ſtrong impreſſion on the ſouthern colo- 


nies, which it was hoped would at leaſt have ſuc- 


ceeded ſo far as to the recovery of one of them. 
The third was the grand expedition againſt the city 
and province of New-York. 


Of the two collateral parts of this plan we have 
already ſeen the event, ſo far as the firſt was yet 
capable of being carried into execution. On the 


third, the greateſt hopes of ſucceſs were not unjuſt- 


ly founded. Much the better part of the province 
of New-York is incloſed in iſlands, which being 
long and narrow, were expoſed on all ſides to the 
hoſtilities of our fleets, and to the deſcents of our 
troops, with every advantage in their favour, whillt 


they continued in a ſtate of enmity. When re- 


duced, the protection of the ſhips of war would be 
as effectual in their preſervation, as their hoſtility 
had been in their reduction. The central ſituation 
of this Province afforded great advantages. The 
war could be carried on with equal facility either 
in Connecticut, and the Continent of New-York 
on the eaſtern ſide, or in New Jerſey, and from 


| thence to Penſylvania on the weſtern; or it might 


be transferred to and from either at pleaſure. So 
that this poſition enabled the Britiſh commander to 
preſcribe the ſcene of action, and to quit it when 
he liked; while if the army was withdrawn from 
the field, he might by the means of the great North 
river, and the different channels between the iſlands 
and the main land, with his ſhips and detachments 
harraſs and ruin the adjoining countries; at the 
fame time that the Provincials however powerful 
could make no attempt on the iſlands, that would 

not 
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not be attended with the greateſt diſadvantages, 1776. 
and liable to the moſt imminent danger. Another 


great object in view from this ſituation was, that if 
General Carleton could penetrate to Hudſon's or 
the great North river, General Howe might thereby 
totally cut off all communication between the nor- 
thern and ſouthern. provinces. To crown theſe 
advantages, Long Wand which is very fertile in 
wheat and all other corn, and abounded with herds 
and flocks, was deemed almoſt equal in itſelf to the 
maintenance of an army. The inhabitants were 
alſo ſuppoſed to be in general well affected to the 


royal cauſe, \ 


; 


The attainment of theſe great objects, and the The for- 
conduct of the grand armament which was neceſlary ces under 
to the purpoſe, were committed to Admiral Lord Lord and 
Howe, and his brother the General; men who ſtood General 


high in the opinion and confidence of the nation, 
as well from their own merit and ſervices, as from 


owe, 
with the 
nature of 


the military character and bravery of the family. their 
To this ſervice was allotted a very powerful army, commiſ- 


conſiſting beſides the national forces, of about fi 


13,000 Heſſiang and Waldeckers. The whole force, 


ons for 
re oring 
peace in 


if the different parts of which it was compoled the colo- 
could have been united in the beginning of the cam- nies. 


paign, it was ſuppoſed, would have amounted to 
about 35,000 men. It will be eaſily conceived by 


| thoſe acquainted with military affairs, that all cal- 


culations of this nature, though founded upon the 
belt official information, will far exceed even at a 
much nearer diſtance than America, the real eſtec- 
tive number that can ever be brought to action. 
This force, when united, was, however, truly for- 
midable, and ſuch-ag no part of the new world had 
ever ſeen before., er was it, perhaps, ever ex- 
ceeded by any army in Europe of an equal number, 
whether conſiderèd, with reſpect to the excellency 
of the troops, the abundant proviſion of all manner 
of military ſtores, and ails materials, or the 
good- 
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goodneſs and number of artillery of all ſorts with 
which it was provided. It was beſides ſupported by 
a very numerous fleet, particularly well adapted to 
the nature of the ſervice. Beſides their military 
powers the General and Admiral were appointed 


the commiſſioners under the late Act of Parliament, 
for reſtoring peace to the Colonies, and for grant- 


ing pardon to ſuch as ſhould deſerve the Royal 


mercy. 


The ſituation of the army at Halifax, and the 


long ſtay of above two months, which it was 


obliged to make there, ſtill waiting the arrival of 
ſome of the reinforcements from England to enable 
it to go upon ſervice, was neither pleaſing to the 
General nor comfortable to the men. The coun- 
try was in no ſituation to afford them a ſufficient 


ſupply of proviſions or neceſſaries; nor was the 


place. even capable of providing quarters on 
ſhore, for -the private men, who were obliged to 


continue on board the ſhips during the whole of 


G. Howe, 
with the 
army, 
leaves 


Halifax. 


their ſtay. As the ſummer advanced, the General 
grew impatient at the delay, and was probably 
turther urged by the ſcarcity of proviſions. He ac- 
cordingly, without waiting for his brother, or the 
expected reinforcements, departed with Admiral 


Shuldham, and the fleet and army, from Halifax, 


about the roth of June, and near the end of the 


month, arrived at Sandy Hook, a point of land 


that ſtands at the entrance into that confluence of 


ſounds, roads, creeks, and bays, which are formed 


by New-York, Staten, and Long Iſlands, the con- 


tinent on either ſide, with the North and Rare- 
ton rivers. 


Is joined 
by ſix 
tranſ- 
ports 
with 
troops. 


On their paſſage they were joined by fix tranſ- 
ports with Highland troops on board, who were 
ſeparated from ſeveral of their companions in the 
voyage. It appeared foon- after, that ſome of the 
miiling ſhips,” with about 450 ſoldiers, and e 

1 officers. 
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officers, were taken by the American cruizers, 1776. 
The General found every approachable part of 
the iſland of New-York ſtrongly fortified, defended _ 
by a numerous artillery, and guarded by little leſs 

than an army. The extent of Long Iſland did not 

admit of its being ſo ſtrongly fortified, or ſo well 
guarded ; it was, however in a powerful ſtate of 
defence; had an encampment of conſiderable 

force on the end of the iſland near New-York, and 

ſeveral works thrown up on the moſt acceſſible 

parts of the coaſts as well as at the ſtrongeſt inter- 

nal paſſes. nie $64. N 


Staten Iſland, being of leſs value and conſequence, July zd. 
was leſs attended to. The General landed without They 
oppoſition, to the great joy of thoſe of the inhabi- land at 
tants who had ſuffered for their loyalty ; and the Staten 
troops being cantoned in the villages received plen- _ 

ty of thoſe refreſhments which they ſo much want- joined 

ed. He was met by Governor Tryon, with ſeveral there by 
well affected gentlemen who had taken refuge with feveral 
him on board a ſhip, at Sandy Hook, who gave loyaliſts, 
him a full account of the ſtate and diſpoſition of 
the Province, as well as of the ſtrength of the ene- - 
my. He had the ſatisfaction of being joined by 
about ſixty perſons from New-Jerſey, *who came to 
take arms in the royal cauſe, and about 200 of the 
militia of the iſland were embodied. for the ſame 
purpoſe ; which afforded the pleaſing proſpect, that 
when the army was in force to march into the 
country and protect the royaliſts, ſuch numbers 
would join it, as would contribute not a little to 
bring the preſent troubles to a ſpeedy concluſion, 


Lord Howe arrived at Halifax, about a fortnight — 14. 
after his brothers departure, from whence he pro- Ld Howe 
ceeded to Staten Iſland, where he arrived before the arrives at 
middle of July. His firſt act was to ſend aſhore, Hallſun. 
bv a flag, a Circular Litter to the ſeveral late Go- 

7 0.21 vernors 
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1776. vernors of the Colonies,* acquainting them with 
Sy his civil and military powers, and deſiring that 
Circular they would publiſh, as generally as poſſible for the 


2 information of the people, a Declaration which ac- 
Ld. aue companied the letter. In this piece he informed 
to the 5 the 


Continent 7 ” 
* Genuine Correſpondence between Lord Howe and Dr. Franklin, 


As the ſubje& of the following authentic letters, the time when 
they were written, and the rank and reputation of the 
writers, render them -of much importance to the public, 
we cannot doubt of their being acceptable to the generality 
of our readers. 


Eagle, June 20, 1776. 


I cannot, my worthy friend, permit the letters and parcels 
which I have ſent you, in the ſtate I received them, to be landed, 
without adding a word upon the ſubje& of the injurious extre- 
mities in which our unhappy diſputes have engaged us. 


„„ You will learn the nature of my miſſion from the official 
diſpatches which I have recommended to be forwarded by the 
ſame conveyance. Retaining all the earneſtneſs I ever cxpreſſed, 
to ſee our difſerences accommodated, I ſhall conceive, if I meet 
with the diſpoſition in the colonies which I was once taught to 
expect, the moſt flattering hopes of proving ſerviceable, in the 
objects of the king's paternal ſolicitude, by promoting the 
eſtabliſhment of fling peace and union with the colonies. But 
if the deep-rooted prejudices of America, and the neceflity of 
pron her trade from paſling into foreign channels, muſt 

eep us ſtil] a divided people, I ſhall, from every private, as well 
as public motive, moſt heartily lament that it is not the moment 
wherein thoſe great objects of my ambition are to be attained; 
and that I am to be longer deprived of an opportunity to aſſure 
vou perſonally of the regard with which I am 

« Your fincere and faithful 
Humble ſervant 
Hows. 


«© P.S, I was diſappointed of the opportunity I expected 
for ſending this letter at the time it was dated, and have been. 
ever incc prevented by calms and contrary winds, from getting 
here to inform General Howe of the commiſſion with which L 
have the ſatisfactiou to be charged, and of his being joined in it. 

Off Sandy IIook, 12 July, 
Superſcribed | 
; To Benjamin Franklin, 

Eſq. Philadelphia.“ 


. 8 We. Db a on 
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the people of the powers of which his brother and 


LU 


he were endued under the late a& of parliament, 


Cm — 


e Philadelphia, July 30, 1776. 


— a 


4 Received ſafe the letters your lordſhip ſo kindly forward - 


ed to me, and beg you to except my thanks. 


% The official diſpatches to which you refer me, contain 
nothing more than we had ſeen in the act of parliament, viz. 
offers of pardon upon ſubmiſſion; which I was forry to find, as 


it mult give your lordſhip pain to be ſent ſo far on ſo hopeleſs © 


a buſineſs, 


“ Directing pardons to be offered to the colonies who are the 
very parties injured, expreſſes indeed that opinion of our igno- 
rance, baſenefs and inſenfibility, which your uninformed and 
proud nation has long been pleaſed to entertain of us; but it 
can have no other effect than that of enereaſing our reſentment, 
It is impoſſible we ſhould think of ſubmiſſion to a government 
that has, with the moſt wanton barbarity and cruelty, burnt our 
defenceleſs towns, in the midit of winter; excited the ſavages 
to maſſacre peaceful farmers, and our ſlaves to murder their maſ- 
ters; and is even now bringing foreign mercenanes to deluge 


our ſettlements with. blood. "Theſe atrocious injuries have ex- 


tinguiſhed every ſpark of affeQion for that parent country we 
once held ſo dear: but were it poſſible for us to forget and for- 
give them, it is not poſſible for you, I mean the Britiſh nation, 
to forgive the people you have ſo heavily injured : you can never 
confide again in thoſe as fellow- ſubjects, and permit them to 


enjoy equal freedom, to whom, you know, you have given juſt 


cauſes of laſting enmity; and this muſt impel you, if we are 
again under your government, to endeavour the breaking our 
{pirit by the ſevereſt tyranny, and obſtructing, by every means 
in your power, our growing ſtrength and proſperity. 


« But your lordſhip mentions, © the king's paternal ſolici- 
tude for promoting the eſtabliſhment of laſting peace and union 
with the colonies.” If by peace is here meant a peace to be 
entered into by diſtin& ſtates, now at war, an] his majeſty has 
given your lordſhip power to treat with us; of ſuch peace, I 
may venture to ſay, though without authority, that I think a 
treaty for that purpoſe not quite impracticable, before we enter 
into foreign alliances : hut I am perſuaded you have no ſuch 
powers. Your nation, though (by puniſhing thoſe American 
governors who have fomented the diſcord, rebuilding our burnt 
towns, and repairing as far as poſſible, the miſchiefs done us) ſhe 
might recover a great ſhare of our regard, and the * 

are 


of 
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of granting general or particular pardon to all thoſe, 


SV, who, in the tumult and diſafter of the times, 
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ſhare of our rowing commerce, with all the advantages of 
that additional ſtrength, to be derived from a friendſhip/with 
us; yet I know two well her abounding pride, and deficient. 
wiſdom, to believe ſhe will ever take ſuch ſalutary meaſures. Her 
fondneſs for conqueſt, as a warlike nation; her luſt of domi- 
nion, as ar ambitious one; and her thirſt for a gainful mono- 
Poly, as a commercial one, (none of them legitimate cauſes of 
war) will all join to hide from her eyes every view of her true 
intereſt, and will continually goad her on, in theſe ruinous diſ- 
tant expeditions, ſo deſtructive both of lives and of treaſure, that 
they muſt prove as pernicious to her in the end, as the Croiſades 
formerly were to moſt of the nations in Europe, 


I have not vanity, my lord, to think of intimidating, by 
thus predicting the effects of this war; for I know it will in 
England have the fate of all my former predictions, not to be 
believed, till the event ſhall verify it. . 


Long did I endeavour, with unfeigned and unwearied zeal, 


to preſerye from breaking that fine and noble china vaſe, the 


Britiſh empire 3 for I know, that being once broken, the ſepa- 
rate parts could not retain even their ſhares of the ſtrength and. 
value that exiſted in the whole; and that a perfect re- union of 
theſe parts could ſcarce ever be hoped for. Your lordſhip may 
poſſibly remember the tears of joy that wet my cheeks, when at 
your good ſiſter's in London, you once gave me expectations 
that a reconciliation might ſoon take place. I had the misfor- 
tune to find theſe expectations diſappointed, and to be treated 
as the cauſe of the miſchief, I was lahouring to prevent. My 
conſolation under that groundleſs and malevolent treatment was, 
that I retained the friendſhip of many wiſe and good men in 
that country, and among the reſt, ſome ſhare in the regard of 


Lord Howe. 


4 The well-founded eftcem, and permit me to ſay, affection 
which I ſhall always have for your lordſhip, make it painful for 
me to ſee you engaged in conducting a war, the great ground of 
which, as Ieleribec in your letter, © is the neceſlity of prevent- 
ing the American trade from paſſing into foreign channels :? to 
me it ſcems that neither the obtaining or retaining any trade, 
how valuable ſoever, is an object for which men may juſtly ſpill 
cach others blood; that the true and ſure means of extending 
and ſecuring commerce, are *the goodneſs and cheapneſs of 
commodities ;* and that the profits of ne trade can ever be equal 
to the expence of compelling it, and holding it by flects and 

armies. 
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might have deviated from their juſt allegiane# 


who were willing by a ſpeedy return to their duty, 


to reap the benefits of the royal favour, and of de- 
chring any colony, province, county, town. port, 
diſtrict, or place, to be at the peace of his Majeſty ;, 
in which caſe, the penal proviſions of that law! 
would ceaſe in their favour. It alſo promiſed that 
a due conſideration ſhould be had to the ſervices of 


all perſons who contributed to the reſtoration of the 


public tranquility. 


Theſe papers being immediately forwarded: by Re.pub. 
General Waſhington to the Congreſs, were as liſhed by 
ſpeedily publiſhed by them in all the news-papers, the Con- 
with a preface or comment of their own, in the 8“ hs. 


form of a Reſolution ; that the publication was in 
order that the people of the united ſtates might be 
informed of what nature are the commiſſioners, 
and what the terms, with the expectation of which 


the court of Great-Britain had endeavoured to: 


amuſe and difarm them ; and that the few who ſtill 
remained ſuſpended by a hope founded either in 
the juſtice or moderation of that court, might now 
at length be convinced, that the valour alone of 
their country is to fave its libertics. 

At 


_ 


Mm, 


armies, I conſider this war againſt us, therefore, as both unj 
and unwiſe ; and I am perſuaded that cool and diſpaſſionate 
poſterity will condemn to infamy thoſe who adviſed it; and 
that even ſugceſs will not ſave from ſome degree of diſhonour 
thoſe who have voluntarily engaged to conduct it. 


I know your great motive in coming hither, was the hope 
of being inſtrumental in a reconciliation ; and believe, that 
when you find that to be impoſſible, on any terms given to pro- 
poſe, you will relinquiſh ſo odious a command, and return to a 
more honourable private ſtation. 


© With the greateſt and moſt fincere reſpect, I have the 
honour to be, my lord, your lordſkip's moſt ob<dient, humble 
ſervant, B. FaAxctix.“ 
Directed | 
To the Right Hon. Lord Viſcount Howe, 


7 and 1776. 
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Waſ5ing- ceive, as not being addreſſed with the title, and in 
ſed. the form, due to the rank which he held under the 
| United States. The Congreſs highly applauded the 
dignity of this conduct in a public reſolution paſſed 
for the purpoſe ; by which they directed for the fu- 
ture, that none of their commanders ſhould receive 
any letter or meſſage from the enemy, but ſuch as 
would be directed to them in the characters which 

they reſpectively ſuſtained. 


Confe. | At length, Adjutant-General Paterſon was ſent ts 
rence be- New-York by General Howe, with a letter addreſſed 
tween to George Waſhington, &c. &c. &c. That General 
_ Cen. received him with great politeneſs, and the uſual 
v5, wh ceremony of blindiolding, in paſſing through the 
Waſhing fortifications, was diſpenſed with in his favour. The 
ton. Adjutant regretted in the name of his principals, 
the difficulties which had arifen with reſpec to ad- 
dreſſing the letter; declaring their high eſteem for 
his perſon and character, and that they did not mean to 
derogate from the reſpect due to his rank; and that 
it was hoped the et cetera's would remove the im- 
pediments to their correſpondence. The General 
replied, that a letter directed to any perſon in a 
public character ſhould have fome deſcription or 
indication of it, otherwiſe it would appear a mere 
private letter; that it was true the et cetera's im- 
plied every thing, but they alſo implied any thing; 
and that he ſhould abſolutely decline any letter di- 
rected to him as a private perſon, when it related to 


his public ſtation. 


A long conference enſued on the ſubject of pri- 
ſoners, and the complaints which were made on both 
ſides, particularly by the Congreſs, relative to the 
treatment they received. The Adjutant having of 

erve 
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ſerved that the commiſſioners were armed with great 1776. 
powers; that they would derive the greateſt plea- WV 
ſure from effecting an accommodation; and that 
himſelf wiſhed to have that viſit conſidered as 
making the firlt advance towards that deſirable ob- 
ject ; he received for anſwer, among other things, 
that by what had appeared, their powers were only 
to grant pardons ; that thoſe who had committed 
no fault wanted no pardon ; and that they them- 
ſelves were only defending what they deemed their 
indiſputable right. The Adjutant was received by 

General Waſhington in great military ſtate, and the 
utmoſt politeneſs was oblerved on both ſides. 


Some ſmall time previous to the arrival of the piots at 
fleet and army, plots in favour of the royal cauſe New York 
were diſcovered in New-York and Albany, which and Al. 
were productive of much trouble. Some few exe- . 
cutions took place, great numbers were confined, 
and many abandoning their houſes, under the ope- 
rations of their fears, were purſued as outlaws, and 
enemies to their country. The eſtates of thoſe 
unfortunate people, againſt whom there were proots, 
were ſeized, In the mean time, new forms of Congreſs 
government, (under the uſual title of Articles of eſtabliſn 
Confederation and Perpetual Union, &c.*) were fu 

| : : <p orms of 
eſtabliſhed in all the colonies, they deeming the ern. 
former Articles inſufficient to co-operate with their ment. 
new fyſtem of Independence. Theſe Articles, as 
well as the Declaration of Independence were pub- 
liſhed in all the colonies, and every where received 
and accompanied with the greateſt public teſtimo- 
nials of joy. This confidence and boldneſs in the 
midſt of fo untried and dangerous a ſtruggle, and 
at the eve of ſo formidable an invaſion, ſhewed 
either great preſumption. a knowledge of internal 
ſtreugth, or a certainty of foreign ſupport at a period 
which appeared alarming. ' 126M 


— 


— — 


*The reader will ſce theſe Articles inſerted at largein tis 
Appendix. 
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1776. The firſt diviſion of Heſſians, with the Britiſh 
troops by whom they were accompanied, ſailed di- 
Additi- rectiy from England to Halifax, as Lord Howe had 
3 done, being ſtill ignorant of the General's departure 
Grear from that place. By this means the month, of 
Britain Auguſt was conſiderably advanced before their arri- 
arrive at val at New- Tork, and it was of courſe ſome days 
New- longer before any expedition of importance could be 
York. undertaken by the commiſſioners. In the mean 
time they were joined by Sir Peter Parker and 
General Clinton, with the ſquadron and forces for 
South Carolina, as well as by ſome regiments from 
Florida and the MWeſt Indies. | 


All the forces being now arrived, except about 
one halfof the Heſſians, who though on their way, 
were nat ſpeedily expetted, an attempt upon Long- 
Hand was reſolved upon, as being more practicable, 
and therefore better fitted for the firſt eflay than 
New-York, as taffording a greater ſcope for the diſ- 
play of military ſkill and experience, and as abounding 
with thoſe ſupplics which ſo great a body of men 
as were now aſſembled by ſea and land neceſſarily 
.. demanded,” ; | 


Aug. 22. The neceſſary meaſures being taken by the fleet 
Army for covering the deſcent, the army was landed with- 
landed at out oppoſition near Utrecht and Graveſend, on the 
Long- . ſouth-weſt end of the iſland, and not far from the 
If2nd. Narrows where it approaches cloſeſt to Staten-Ifland. 

General Putnam' was at that time with a ſtrong 
force encamped at Brookland or Brooklyn, at a 
tew miles diſtance, on the North coaſt, where his 
works covered the breadth of a ſmall Peninſula, 
having what is called the Eaſt River, which ſepa- 
rated him from New-York. on his left; a marſh, 
which extended to Gowan's Cove, on his right; 
with the bay and Governor's Iſland to his back. 
The armies were ſeparated by a range of hills co- 
- vexed with wood, which interſect the country m_ 
Calt, 
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eaſt, to weſt, and are, in that part called the Heights 
of Guana. The direct road to the enemy lay 


through a village called Flat Buſh, where the hills 


commenced, and near which was one of the moſt im- 
portant paſſes. As the army advanced, the north 
coaſt was to the left, the ſouth on the right, and 
Flat Buſh was nearly in the center between both. 
The Iſland in that part is kept narrow by Jamaica 
bay, on the right, but ſoon widens. General Put- 
nam had detached 'a conſiderable part of his army 
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1776. 
* 


to occupy the woody hills, and poſſeſs the paſſes; Poſition 
and if the commanders upon this ſervice had been of the 


{kilful and vigilant, they could not have been eaſily 
paſſed. 


Provin- 
tal and 
© Britiſh 
armies, 


Lord Cornwallis puſhed on immediately, with the previous 
reſerve, and ſome other troops, to Flat Buſh, where to the at- 
finding the enemy in poſſeſſion of the paſs, he com- _—_ a 
plied with his orders in making no attempt upon it. 19,9, 


When the whole army was landed, the Heſſians, 
under General Heiſter, compoſed the center at Flat 
Buſh ; Major General Grant commanded the left 
wing, which extended to the coaſt ; and the prin- 
chiaf army, containing much the greater part of the 
Britiſh forces, under the command of General Clin- 
ton, Earl Percy, and Lord Cornwallis, turned ſhort 


to the right, and approached the oppoſite coaſt at 
Flat Land. Fr 


Every thing being prepared for forcing the hills, 
and advancing towards the enemies lines, General 
Clinton, at the head of the van of the army, con- 
fiſting of the light infantry, grenadiers, light horſe, 
reſerve under Lord Cornwallis, and other corps 
with fourteen field pieces, began as ſoon as it was 
dark on the night of the 26th, to move from Flat 
Land, and paſſing through that part of the countr 
called the New Lots, arrived upon the road which 
croſſes the hills from Bedford to Jamaica, where 


turning to the left towards the former of theſe places, 


2 they 


— — —ͤ——y — — —— - —-—- — — — 
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they ſeized a paſs of the utmoſt importance, which 
through ſome unaccountable and fatal neglect of 
the enemy's Generals, was left unguarded. The 
main body under Lord Percy with ten field pieces, 
followed the van at a moderate diſtance, and the 
way being thus happily open, the whole army paſſed, 
the hills without noiſe or impediment, and deſcend- 
ed by the town of Bedford into the level country 
which lay between them and Putnam's lines. 


The engagement was begun early in the morn- 
ing by the Heſſians at Flat Buſh, and by General 
Grant on the coaſt, and a warm cannonade, with a 
briſk fire of ſmall arms, was eagerly ſupported on 
both ſides for ſome hours. In the mean time, the 
{hips made ſeveral motions on the left, and attack- 
ed a battery on Red Hook, not only to diſtract the 
right of the enemy, who were engaged with General 


Grant, but to call off their attention totally from 


the left and rear, where all their danger lay. Thoſe 
who oppoſed the Heſſians in the left were the firſt 
apprized of the march of the Britiſh army, and of 
their own danger. They accordingly, retreated in 
large bodies, and in tolerable order, with their ar- 
tillery, in order to recover their camp, but ſoon 
found themſelves intercepted by the King's troops, 
who furiouſly attacked, and drove them back into 


the woods. There they again met the Heſhans, 


and were alternately chaſed and intercepted by the 
light infantry and dragoons. In theſe deſperate 
circumſtances, ſome of the regiments, overpowered 
and outnumbered as they were, forced their way 
to the lines, thro? all the diſticultics and dangers that 
oppoſed and ſurrounded them. Others, perhaps 
not leſs brave, periſhed in the attempt. Some kept 
the woods and eſcaped; others, leſs fortunate, 


were loſt under the ſame protection. The nature of 


the country, and variety of the ground, occaſioned 
a continuance and extention of {mall engagements, 
purſuits, and ſlaughters, which laſted for many hours. 

> Never 
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Never was any body of men more effectually 1776. 
entrapped : their right, which was engaged with Yo 
General Grant on the coaſt, were ſo late in their Ameri- 
knowledge of what was paſſing, that they were ans de- 


intercepted in their retreat by ſome of the Britiſh ar 


troops, who, beſides turning the hills on their left, great 
had in that morning traverſed the whole extent of 7 
country in their. rear. Such of theſe as did nat 
chuſe to take to the woods, which were the greater 
number, were obliged to throw themſelves into the 
marſh at Gowan's Cove, which we have already 
taken notice of, where- many were drowned, and 
others periſhed more miſerably in the mud : a con- 
ſiderable number, however, made their eſcape this 
way to the lines, though they were thinned in every 
part of the courſe by the fire of the purſuers. 


aughter. 


Their loſs was repreſented as exceeding 3000 An ac- 
men, including about 1000 who were taken pri- count of 
ſoners. Almoſt a whole regiment. from Maryland, _ Killed 
conſiſting altogether of young men of the belt fa- {44 
milies in the country, was cut to pieces. Undoubt- with the 
edly their loſs muſt have been great, though they captures 
do not acknowledge any ſuch number in their ac- of both 
counts, as that ſpecified in the underneath return, * es 
tranſmitted to government by General Howe. 


This action however broke their ſpirits exceed- 
ingly. They not only loſt a number of their beſt 
and braveſt men, but the ſurvivors loſt that hope 
of ſucceſs, and confidence in their own prowels, 
which are ſo eſſential to victory. New ſoldiers, in 
the fulneſs of ſpirits and pride of bodily ſtrength, 


can 


— 


m»„„ĩ„ 


Keturn ef Priſoners taken on Long-Iſland, 27th Aug. 1776. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Three Generals Three Colonels. 
Major Gen. Sullivan, Penſylvania rifle regiment, 1 
Prig. Gen. Lord Stirling, — muſketcers, 1 
Brig. Gen. Udell, New Jerſey militia © 1 


Tour 
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1776. can ſcarcely conceive any advantage over them, 
WYV which the old can derive from diſcipline and a know- 


* 


ledge 
Brought over 6 49 
Four 7 Colonels. 17th Continental reg. 6 
Penſilvania rifle regiment 1 Delaware battalion 2 
— 2 1ſt Bat. New York Conti. 5 
17th Continental regiment 1 nth Bat. Continental I 
Three Majors. New Jerſey Militia 1 
Penfilvania Militia 1 1ſt Bat. Maryland indep. 2 
17th Continental regiment 1 Long-Iſland militia 2 
22d ditto. 1 Train of artillery r 
Eighteen Captains. Maryland Provincials 5 
Penſilvania iſt reg. 2 Eleven Enſigns. 
- muſketeers 4 Penſilvania muſketeers 4 
militia 5 17th Continental reg. 5 
17th Continental reg. 4 Maryland Provincials 2 
Train of artillery - I STAFF. : 
Maryland Provincials 2 Adjutant 1 
| Forty-three Lieutenants Surgeons 3 
Provincaal rifle reg. Volunteers 2 
Penſilvania muſketeers Privates 1006 


militia 


1097 
(Signed) JOS. LORING. 


Return of BR ASSand IRON Ordnance, taken in this engagement, 


BRASS. | 
Five- and-half- inch howitzer 
4 Six-pounders 
1 'Three-pounder. 

I KON.. 
6 Thirty-two-pounders 
1 Twenty-four-pounder 
4 Eighteen-pounders 
2 Twelve-pounders 
2 Nine-pounders 


8 Six-pounders 
3 Three-pounders 
Total of Odnance 32 pieces. 
A quantity of ſhot, ſhells, am- 
munition, intrenching tools, 
ſmall arms, a number of lon 
Pikes, ammunition carts —. 
many other articles not aſer. 
tained. | 
(Signed) W. HOWE. 


Return of the killed, wounded, and miſſing of his Majeſty's forces. 


KILLED. 


Cap. Sir A. Murray, 17th reg. 


Lieut, Col. Grant, 40th 

Cap. Nelſon, 52d 

Cap. Logan, 2d reg. marines. 

Second Lieut. Lovell, roy art. 
3 Serjeants 

53 Rank and File 


WOUNDED... 
Lieut. Morgan, 19th reg. - 
Capt. oo 23d ae 
Lieut. Crammond, 42d ditto 
Lieut. Mair, 43d ditto 
Lieut. Weir, of ditto 
Cap. Brown, 44th ditto 
Cap. Kennedy of ditto. 
Lieut. 
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ledge of their buſineſs. And if they are well com- 1776. 
manded, and ſkilfully led to action in this temper, WY 


ſo that their opponents are deprived of an oppor- 
tunity of turning theſe advantages to account, they 
will do wonderful execution: for not being yet 
capable of thoroughly comprehending danger, nor 
having known by experience the pain and vexation 
of wounds, they are often more daring, adventurous, 
and violent than veterans. But if, as in the preſent 
inſtance, they find courage, and ſtrength totally uſe- 
leſs; that when they are making the greateſt, and, 
as they think, moſt effectual efforts they find them 


all thrown away, and that they are ſurrounded, over- 


powered, and deſtroyed, by means which they can- 
not underſtand, they withdraw all due confidence 
from thoſe things on which they had before placed 
too much, and aſcribe an irreſiſtible power to mili- 
tary {kill and diſcipline, which they do not really 
poſſeſs. Thus they abandon their natural ſtrength, 
and it will be ſome time before they have confidence 
enough in their new knowledge to call it effectually 
into action. 


Great errors ſeem to have been committed on the 
ſide of the provincial commanders. They ſay, that 
a body of not more than four or five thouſand men 
was ſurrounded by the whole force of the Britiſh 
army. They endeavour to palliate their miſcon- 


duct 

Lieut. Brown of ditto, 
Lieut. col. Monckton, 45th do Heſſian Troops. 
Lieut. Powell, 49th ditto : . 
Lieut. Addiſon, 52d ditto. | —__— 
Lieut. Nugent, iſt reg. mar. 2 A < 

l e 23 Rank & bile. E 

231 Rank and File 2 Rank and file, killed. 
MISSING. Total loſs of Heſſians, 28. 
Lt. Ragg, 2d reg. mar. priſ. 
1 Serjeant (Signed) 
29 Rank and File. 


Total loſs of Britiſhtroops 347 W. HOWE. 
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1776. duct in getting into that ſituation by reprefenting, 
J that they had no idea that more than about that 

number of Britiſh troops were landed on the iſland. 
It does appear as if no more had landed in the firſt 
embarkation, but either from a change or conceal- 
ment of plan, very great bodies were afterwards 
embarked and paſſed. The provincials too, as uſual 
with men in misfortunes, hinted treachery in ſome 
of thoſe who were employed to diſcover the motions 
of their enemy, and to guard the paſſes, by the 
occupying of which they had been ſurrounded. 


Nothing could exceed the ſpirit and alacrit 

ſhewn by all the different corps of which the Briti 
army was compoſed in this action. The ardour of 
the ſoldiers was fo great, that it was with difficulty 
the Generals could call them off from attacking the 
enemy's lines, in the eagerneſs of their purſuit after 
the fugitives. Nor is it improbable, in that temper, 
that they would have carried every thing before 
them. It may be ſuppoſed that the emulation be- 
tween the foreign troops and the Britiſh did not 
leſſen the defire of being diſtinguiſhed on either ſide 
m this their firit action. Too much praiſe cannot 
be given to the ability which planned this enter- 
prize, nor to the promptneſs and exaQitude with 
which the ſeveral Generals carried their reſpective 

parts of 1t into execution. 


Three of the provincial commanders; viz. Major 
Gen. Sullivan, with the Brigadiers General Lord 
Stirling“ and Udell, and 10 other field officers, were 

among 


1 | — 


* As the name of the abovementioned Lord Stirling is not 
in the liſt either of the Engliſh, Scotch, or Iriſh peers, the fol- 
lowing account of him may be acceptable to our readers. His 
father, Mr. Alexander, (for that is his rea] name) went over to 
America many years ago, where he acquired a conſiderable 
eſtate, and chere the preſent Lord Stirling was, it is believed, 
horn. Upon the death of Lord Stirling, a Scotch Peer, whole 
name was Alexander, either the late or the preſent Mr _ 
ander 
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among the priſoners. The loſs on the fide of the 1776. 
Britiſh and Heſſians was very trifling, being under 


380 in killed and wounded ; of which the latter 
did not compoſe one fifth. The victorious army 
encamped in the front of the enemy's works on 
that evening, and on the 28th, at night, broke 
round in form at 600 yards diſtance from a redoubt 
which covered the enemy's left. Ft 


General Waſhington paſſed over from New-York 
during the engagement, and is ſaid to have burſt 
into a poignant exclamation of grief when he be- 
held the inextricable deſtruction in which fome of. 
his beſt troops were involved. Nothing was now 
left, but to preſerve the remainder, of the army on 
Long-liland. He knew that the ſuperior power of 


the royal artillery would ſoon filence their batteries, 


and that if their lines were forced, which, in the 
preſent depreſſion of ſpirits, and comparative weak - 
neſs in number as well as diſcipline, there was little 
hope of preventing, they muſt all be killed or taken. 
If he attempted to ſtrengthen them by reinforce- 
ments from New-Vork, he hazarded the loſs of that 
and, which was already menaced on every fide, 
and kept in continual alarm and apprehenſion by the 


fleet. A danger not leſs than any other was {till to 


be conſidered; the men of war only waited for a 
fair wind to enter and take poſſeſſion of the Eaſt 


river, which would have totally cut off all commu- 


nication between the iſlands. In this ſituation, no 
hope remained but in a retreat; a matter of no 
mall difficulty and danger, under the eye of ſo 

| | | vigilant 


—— * 


2 


ander, came over to England, and laid claim to the title; when 


the cauſe was tried by the Houſe of Lerds, and the claim re- 
jected ; the Lords forbidding him to aſſume the title on pain 


of being led round Weſtminſter-Hall, labelled as an impoſter : 
hut ever ſince, by the courteſy of his countrymen, he bas been 
dilinguiſhed by the title of Lord Stirling. The firſt Lord 


Stirling obtained a grant of Long-Iftand ; was the firft that 
ſettled it with Britiſh 


in ſupporting them. He died in 1640. 


inhabitants; and vas at a great expeuce 
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1776. vigilant an enemy, and with ſo powerful an army, 

rv fluſhed with ſucceſs, cloſe to their works. This ar- 

duous taſk was, however, undertaken, and carried 

into execution with 'great ability by General Waſh- 

Retire ington. In the night of the 29th, their troops 

_ klently were withdrawn from the camp and their baggage, 

_—_ ſtores, and part of their artillery, were conveyed to 

camp, the water fide, embarked, and paſſed over a long 

and quit ferry to New-York, with ſuch wonderful ſilence and 

the order, that our army did not perceive the leaſt mo- 
iſland. tion, and were ſurprized in the morning at findin 

the lines abandoned, and ſeeing the laſt of the guard 

(or, as they ſay, a party which had returned to car- 

ry off ſome ſtores that were left behind) in their 

boats, and out of danger. Thoſe who were beſt 

acquainted with the difficulty, embarraſſment, noiſe, 

and tumult, which attend even by day, and no 

enemy at hand, a movement of this nature with 

ſeveral thouſand men, will be the firſt to acknow- 

ledge, that this retreat ſhould hold a high place 

among military tranſactionnss. | 


Gen. Sul- Soon after the retreat from Long-Iſland, General 
livan ſent Sullivan was ſent upon parole with a meſſage from 
heulen Lord Howe to the Congreſs. In this he ſtated, 
a meſ. that though he could not at preſent treat with that 
| ſage from aflembly as ſuch, yet he was very deſirous of having 
L. Howe a conference with ſome of their members, whom 
to the p he would conſider for the preſent only as a private 
Congrels. gentlemen, and would himſelf meet them at fuch 
place as they ſhould appoint. He ſaid, that he had 

in conjunction with the General, full power to com- 

promiſe the diſpute between Great Britain and 
America, upon terms advantageous to both, the ob- 

taining of which had detained him near two months, 

and prevented his arrival before the Declaration of 
Independency took place. That he wiſhed a com- 

pact might be ſettled at this time, when no deci- 

five blow was ſtruck, and neither party could ſay 

they were compelled to enter into the * 
at 
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That if the Congreſs were diſpoſed to treat, many 
things which they had not yet aſked, might and 
ought to be granted to them; and that if upon the 
conference any probable ground of an accommo- 
dation appeared, the authority of Congreſs mult be 
afterwards acknowledged, or the compact could not 
be complete. 


The Congreſs returned for anſwer, that being 


the repreſentatives of the Free and Independent 


States of America, they could not with propriety 
ſend any of their members to confer with him in 
their private characters; but that ever deſirous of 
eſtabliſhing peace on reaſonable terms, they would 
ſend a committee of their body to know whether 
he had any power to treat with perſons authoriſed 
by Congreſs for that purpoſe, in behalf of America, 
and what that authority was, and to hear ſuch propoſi- 
tions as he ſhould think fit to make reſpecting the iame. 


Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Rutledge, 
being appointed as a committee upon this occaſion, 
waited accordingly upon Lord Howe in Staten- 
Iland. The committee ſum up the account of this 
conference, which they laid before the Congreſs in 
the following words:“ Upon the whole, it did 
not appear to your committee, that his Lordſhip's 
commiſſion contained any other authority of impor- 
tance than what is contained in the Act of Parlia- 
ments viz. That of granting pardons, with ſuch 
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Fruitleſs 
confer- 
ence be- 
tween, 
his Lord- 
ſhip and a 
Commit- 
tee of the 
Congreſs. 


exceptions as the Commiſſioners ſhall think proper 


to make, and of declaring America, or any p of 
it, to bean the King's peace upon ſubmiſſion. For, 
as to the power of inquiring into the ſtate of Ame- 
rica, Which his Lordſhip mentioned to us, and of 
conferring and conſulting with any perſon the Com- 
miſſioners might think proper, and repreſenting the 
reſult of ſuch converſations to the miniſtry, Ong 
provided the Colonies would ſubject. themſelves) 
might after all, or might not, at their pleaſure, 

- Yy : make 
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1776. make any alterations in the former inſtructions to 
| Governors, or propole in Parliament any amend- 
| ment of the acts complained of, we apprehend any 


expectation from the effect of ſuch a power would 
have been too uncertain and precarious to be relied 
on by America, had ſhe ſtill continued in her ſtate 
of dependence. | | 


In this manner the hopes of negociation by the 
commiſſioners ended. They endeavoured to make 
amends for their failure in their civil capacity by the 
vigour of their military operations. The royal 
army being now divided from the iſland of New- 
York only by the Eaſt river were impatient to paſs 
that narrow boundary. They poſted themſelves 
along the coaſt wherever they could ſee or front the 
enemy, and erected batteries to anſwer, if not to 


ſilence theirs. A fleet, conſiſting of e, 
red 


more than 300 fail, including tranſports, cov | 
the face of the waters, while the ſhips of war, 
hovering round the iſland, threatened deſtruction to 


every part, and were continually engaged with one 


or the other of the batteries by which it was ſurroùnd- 
ed. The ſmall iſlands between the oppoſite ſhores 
were perpetual objects of conteſt, until, by dint of 
well ſerved artillery, the aid of the fhips and the 
intrepidity of the troops, they fecured thoſe which 
were more neceſlary for their future operations. 
Thus, an almoſt conſtant cannonade was kept up for 
many days, and the troops who had ſo lately eſcap- 
ed from the moſt imminent danger, had little time 
to quiet their apprehenſions. 


Everything being at length prepared for a deſcent, 
ſeveral movements were made by the ſhips of war 
in the North River, in order to draw the attention 
of the enemy to that fide of the iſſand. Other 
parts feemed equally threatened, and increaſed the 
uncertainty of the real objects of the attack. The 
ſeizure of the hand of Montrefor, near Hell-gate, 

and 
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and erecting a battery on it to ſilence one which 
the Provincials had at Horen's Hook, ſeemed to in- 
dicate a deſign of landing in that part which was 
near the centre of New-York Iſland. 


While the provincials were in this ſtate of un- 
certainty, the firſt diviſion of the army, under the 
command of General Clinton, with Earl Cornwallis, 
Major General Vaughan, Brigadier General Lellie, 
and the Heſſian Colonel Donop, embarked at the 
head of Newtown bay, which runs pretty deep in- 
to Long-Iſland, and where they were out of all view 
of the enemy. Being covered by five ſhips of war 
upon their entrance into the river, they proceeded 
to Kepp's Bay, about three miles North of New- 
York, where being leis expected than in ſome other 
places, the preparations for defence was not fo 
great. The works, however, were not inconſider- 

able, nor deſtitute of troops, but the fire from the 
ſhips was ſo inceſſant, and ſo well conducted, that 
they were foon abandoned, and the army landed 
without oppoſition. 


The enemy immediately abandoned the city of 
New- York, with their other poſts in that part of the 
iſland; and retired towards the north end, where 
their principal ſtrength lay.—They were obliged to 
leave their artillery, which was conſiderable, and 
their military ſtores, (of which except powder, 
there were plenty) behind. They ſuſtained ſome 
loſs in ſlain, and a greater in priſoners, as well 
in the retreat, as in the ſubſequent ſkirmiſhes which 
took place during the day. The fore remembrance 
of their late loſs was ſtrongly viſible in every part 
of their conduct, and their own accounts acknow- 


gets that ſeveral of their regiments behaved 
ill. | 
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A brigade of the Britiſh army having taken poſ- 
ſeſlion of New-York, the reſt cncamped 1 far 
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from the centre of the iſland, with the right at 
Horen's Hook, on the Eaſt river, and the left at the 
North river, near Bloomingdale ; thus occupying 
the extent of the iſland from ſhore to ſhore, which 
though about 16 miles ih length, 1s not aboye one 
in breadth, The enemy was very ſtrong in the 
north of the iſland, where they had great works 
erected, particularly at Kingſbridge, by which their 
communication with the continent of New-York 
was kept open, where the works were ſo conſider- 


able on both ſides of the paſſage, that in their pre- 


ſent ſtate of force, they ſeemed to defy all attempts 
on either. Their neareſt encampment was on the 
heights of Harlem, at the diſtance of about a mile 
and half. M<Gowan's paſs, and the ſtrong grounds 
called Morris's heights, lay between them and Kingſ- 
bridge, and were defenſible againſt a very ſuperior 
force. In this ſituation of both armies, frequent 
ſkirmiſhes of courſe happened, and it was found by 
degrees that their late apprehenſions began to wear 
away. 


General Howe had not been many days in poſſeſ- 
ſion of New-York, when ſome incendiaries, who 
probably had ſtayed behind and concealed them- 


ſelves for that purpoſe, being determined, if poſſible, 


to prevent its being ot any benefit to the conqueror, 
prepared combuſtibles with great art and ingenuity, 
and taking the advantage of dry weather and a 
briſk wind, ſet fire to the city about midnight, in ſe- 
veral places at the fame time. Thus near a third 
of this beautiful city was redueed to aſhes, and no- 
thing leſs than the courage and activity of the 
troops, as well as of the ſailors who were diſpatched 
from the flcet, could have preſerved any part of the 
remainder. Many of the wretches who were, as it 
is ſaid, concerned in this atrocious buſineſs, being 
detected, experienced a ſummary juſtice, and were 
precipitated by the fury of the ſoldiers into thoſe 
flames which they had themſclves kindled. | 
| The 
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The General perceiving that no attempt could be 1776. 
made on the enemy upon the ſide of New-York, 
which would not be attended with great danger, 
without affording any equal proſpect of ſucceſs, de- paſſes 
termined at length upon a plan of operation, which through 
would either oblige them to quit their preſent ſtrong the dan- 
ſituation, or render their perleverance in holding it Serous 
extremely dangerous. For this purpoſe the greater r "5" 
part of the army being embarked in flat boats and Hell. gate. 
other ſmall craft proper for the ſervice, paſſed ſuc- 
ceſsfully through the dangerous navigation of Hell- 
gate, which forms a communication between the 
Faſt river and the Sound, and landed at Frog's- Oc. 1h 
Neck, near the town of Weſt Cheſter, which lies Lang 
on that part of the continent belonging to New- I "I 
York, upon the ſide of Connecticut. | Neck. 


Earl Percy, with two brigades of Britiſh troops, 
and one of Heſſian, continued in the lines near 
Harlem to cover New-York. Though this move- 
ment was highly judicious in the preſent critical 
ſtate of things, it ſeems as if it would have been ex- 
tremely dangerous if General Waſhington had com- 
manded a veteran army on whoſe performance he 
could rely, and that the corps under Lord Percy 
would in that caſe have been in great danger. It is 
however, to be obſerved, that the powerful fleet 
which ſurrounded that narrow iſland, would have 
afforded ſhelter and protection in almolt any ſituation 
to which they could have been reduced. This fleet 
was of infinite ſervice in all the operations of the 
campaign, In this the inferiority of the provincials 
was moſt felt, being totally deſtitute of any force of 
that nature. : 


The army was detained for ſome days at Frog's 
Neck, waiting for the arrival of the proviſions and 
ſtores, and of a reinforcement which was drawn from 
Staten Iſland. They then proceeded through Pel- 
ham's Manor to New Rochelle, which lies on the 


coalt 
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1776. coaſt of the Sound, as that channel is called, which 

J ſeparates the continent from Long-Iſland. At this 
place they were joined to a greater part of a regi- 
ment of light horſe from Ireland, one of the tranſ- 
ports having been taken in the paſſage. They were 
alſo joined by a ſecond diviſion of Heſſians under 
General Knyphauſen, with a regiment of Waldeck- 
ers, both of which had arrived at New York ſince 
the departure of the army from thence. 


The firſt object of this expedition was to cut off 
the communication between Waſhington and the 
Eaitern Colonies ; and then, if this meaſure did not 
bring him to an engagement, to encloſe him on all 
ſides in his faſtneſſes on the North end of York- 
Iſland. The King's troops were now maſters of the 
lower road to Connecticut and Boſton ; but to gain 
the upper it was neceſſary to advance to the high 
grounds called the White Plains ; a rough, ſtony, 
and mountainous tract; which, however, is only 
part of the aſcent, to a country {till higher, rougher, 

and more difficult. Upon the departure of the 
army to the higher country, it was deemed neceſ- 
ſary to leave the ſecond diviſion of Heſſians, with 
the Waldeck regiment, at New Rochelle, as well 
to preſerve the communications, as to ſecure the 
ſupplics and proviſions and neceſlaries that were to 
arrive at that port. Indeed the army was now ſo 
powerful, that it was enabled to ſupport every 
lervice. 


General Waſhington was not inattentive to the 
danger of his ſituation. He ſaw, that if he conti- 
nued where he was, he would at length be com- 
pelled to commit the whole fortune of the war, and 
the ſafety of all the Colonies to the hazard of a ge- 
ncral engagement; a deciſion, of which he had 
every caule to apprehend the event, and in which 
a deteat would be final, as there could ſcarcely be a 
poſlibility of retreat. His army likewiſe, * 

cen 
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been diſheartened by their late miFortunes, was 1776. 
then much reduced by ſickneſs, which the ſeverit &YV 
of the ſervices, indifferent quarters, inſufficient - 
cloathing, the want of ſalt and other neceſſaries, 
joined to a flovenlineſs generally prevalent ia Ame- 


rica, had rendered general, and very fatal in his 
camp. 


A.grand movement was accordingly made, by 
which the army was formed into a line of finall, 
detached, and entrenched camps, which occupied 
every height and ſtrong ground from Valentine's 
Hill not far from Kingſbridge, on the right, to the 
White Plains, and the upper road to Connecticut, 
on the left. In this poſition they faced the whole 
line of march of the King's troops at a moderate 
diſtance, the deep river Brunx covering their front; 
and the North river at fome diſtance in their rear, 
whilſt the open ground to the laſt afforded a ſecure 
paſſage for their ſtores and baggage to the upper 
country. A garrifon was left for the protection of 
Fort Wafhington, the lines of Harlem and Kingſ- 
bridge. 


In this ſituation of the enemy, Gen. Howe thought 
it neceflary to proceed with great circumſpection. 
The progreſs was ſlow, the march of the army 
cloſe, the encampments compact, and well guarded 
with artillery, and the moſt ſoldier- like caution uſed 
in every reſpect. This did not reſtrain the enemy 
from ſending parties over the Brunx to impede their 
march, which occaſioned ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, in which 
the royal army were generally ſucceſsful. .Upon the 
approach of the army to the White Plains, the ene- 
my quitted their detached camps along the Brun, 
and joining their left, took a ſtrong ground of en- 
campinent before the Britiſh on the former. Sep. 28. 


Every thing being prepared for bringing the pinout 
| . a . LC 
enemy to action, the army marched early in the White 


morn- Plliu. 
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| | 1776. morning in two columns towards the White Plains, 
the left being commanded by General Heiſter. 


Before noon, all the enemies advanced parties being 


driven back to their works by the Light Infantry 


and Heſhan Chafleurs, the army formed, with the 
right upon the road from Marmoroneck, at about 
a miles's diſtance from their center, and the left to 
the Brunx, at about the fame diſtance from the right 
flank of their intrenchments. wn 5 4 nd 


A body of the enemy poſſeſſed an advantageous 


ground, that was ſeparated from the right flank by 
the Brunx, and which alto by its windings, covered 
that corps in front from the leit of our army. As 
this poſt would have been of great conſequence in 
attacking that flank of the entrenchments, Briga- 
dier General Leſlie, with the ſecond brigade of Bri- 
tiſh troops, the Heſhan 122 under Colonel 
Donop, and a battalion of that corps, were ordered 
to diſlodge the enemy. Previous to their attack, 
Colonel Ralle, who commanded a brigade of the 
Heſſians on the left, had paſſed the Brunx, and 
gained a poſt, which enabled him to annoy the 


enemies flank, while they were engaged with the 


other forces in the front. 


Though the paſſage of the river was difficult, it 
was performed with the greateſt ſpirit, and the 28th, 
and 35th regiments, being the firſt that paſſed, form- 
ed with the greateſt ſteadineſs, under the enemies 
fire on the oppoſite fide ; they then aſcended a ſteep 
hill, in defiance of all oppoſition, and ruſhing on 
the enemy, ſoon routed, and drove them from 


their works. No leſs alacrity was ſhewn by the 


other troops in ſupporting theſe two regiments. 
The gaining of this important poſt took up a con- 
ſiderable time, which was prolonged by the ene- 
my's {till ſupporting a broken and ſcattered engage- 
ment in deicnce of the adjoining walls and hedges. 


In the evening, the Heihan grenadiers were ordered 
forward 
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forward upon the heights within cannon ſhot of the 1776. 
entrenchments, the 2d brigade of Britiſh formed. 


in their rear, and the two Heſſian brigades, on the 
left of the ſecond. The right and centre of the 
army did not remove from the ground upon which 
they had formed. In that poſition the whole army 
lay upon their arms during the night, with a full in- 
tention and in the higheſt expectation, of attackin 

the enemy's camp the next morning. 15 


* o 


It was perceived in the morning that the enemy 
had drawn back their encampment in the night, and 
had greatly ſtrengthened their lines by additional 
works. Upon this account the attack was deferred, 
and it was thought neceſſary to wait for the arrival 
of the Ath brigade, and of two battalions of the 
öth, which had been left with Lord Percy at New- 
York. Upon the arrival of theſe troops, the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions were made in the evening, for 
attacking the enemy early on the laſt of October; 
but an extreme wet night and morning prevented 
this deſign from being carried into execution. 


In the mean time, General Waſhington had not 
the leaſt intention of venturing an engagement, 
whilſt there was a poſſibility of its being avoided. 
He knew that delay was in ſome fort victory to him. 
That ſmall actions, which could not in the leaſt 
affect the public ſafety, would more effectually train 
his men to ſervice, and inure them to danger, than 
a general action, which might in one day decide 
their own, and the fate of America. It muſt be 
acknowledged, that in the courſe of this campaign, 
and more particularly in this part of it, he fully 
performed the part of no mean commander. 


The American accounts ſay, that upon our cover- 
ing four or five batteries with a powerful artillery, 
preparatory to an attack, together with the Gene- 
ral's knowledge that by turning his camp, the Bri- 


Z 2 tiſh 
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1776. tiſh might become poſſeſſed of hills at his back 
SV which totally commanded it, he found it neceſſary 
72 to change his poſition. He accordingly quitted his 
camp on the night of the iſt of November, and 
took higher grounds towards the North Caſtle diſ- 
trict, having firſt ſet fire to the town or village of 
White Plains, as well as to all the houſes and forges 
near the lines. The Britiſh army on the next day 
took poſſeſſion of their entrenchment. 


* 


_ . General Howe ſeeing that the enemy could not 
be enticed to an engagement, and that the nature of 
the country did not admit of their being forced to 
it, determined not to loſe time in a fruitleſs purſuit, 
and to take this opportunity of driving them out of 
their ſtrong holds in York Iſland; an operation 
which their army could not now poſlibly prevent. 
For this purpoſe, General Knyphauſen croſſed the 

country from New Rochelle, and having taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of King's Bridge without oppoſition, entered 
York Iſland, and took his ſtation to the north of 
fort Waſhington, to which the provincials had re- 
tired at his approach. 


Fort Waſhington lies to the weſt of New-York 
land, not far from King's Bridge, near Jeffery's 
Hook, and almoſt facing Fort Lee on the Jerley 
ſide, from which it was ſeparated by the North 
River. This work though not contemptible, was 
not ſufficient to reſiſt heavy artillery ; and it was 
by no means of a ſufficient extent for any other 
purpoſe than the ſtrengthening of lines. But the 
ſituation was extremely ſtrong, and the approaches 

; difficult. 
A gene- The army having returned flowly by the North 
5 pap 8 River encamped on the heights of Fordham, at a 
—_— moderate diſtance from King's Bridge, with the 
river on its right, and the Brunx on the left. Every 


ington. thing being prepared for attacking the Fort, and thc 
com- 
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commander Colonel Magaw, refuſing a ſummons to 
ſurrender, and declaring he would defend it to the 


laſt extremity, a general aſſault was determined up- N 


on, as ſaving the time that would be loſt in regular 
approaches. The garriſon conſiſted of near 3000 
men, and the ſtrong grounds round the Fort were 
covered with lines and works. Four attacks were 
made at the ſame time. The firſt, on the North 
ſide, was conducted by the General Knyphauſen, at 
the head of two columns of Heſſians and Wal- 
deckers. The ſecond on the Eaſt, was led on by 
Brigadier General Mathew, at the head of the iſt 
and 2d battalions of light infantry, and two batta- 
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lions of guards, ſupported by Lord Cornwallis with 


the 1ſt and 2d battalions of grenadiers, and the 


33d regiment. Theſe forces croſſed the Eaſt river 


in flat boats, as the provincial works there extended 
the breadth of the Iſland, redoubts and batteries 
were erected on the oppoſite ſhore, as well to 
cover the landing of the troops, as to annoy thoſe 


works which were near the water. The third attack, 


which was principally intended as a feint, to diſtract 
the enemy, was conducted by Lt. Col. Sterling, 
with the 42d regiment, who paſſed the Eaſt river 
lower down, between the 2d and 4th attacks. The 
laſt attack was made by Lord Percy with the corps 
which he commanded on the ſouth of the Ifland. 
All the attacks were ſupported with a numerous, 
powerful, and well ſerved artillery. 


The Heſſians under General Knyphauſen had a 
thick wood to paſs, where the provincials were very 
advantageouſly poſted, and a warm engagement 
was continued for a conſiderable time, in. which 
the former were much expoſed, and behaved with 
great firmneſs and bravery. In the mean time the 


light infantry landed, and were expoſed both be- 


fore and after toa very briſk and continual fire from 
the provincials, who were themſelves covered by the 
rocks and trees among which they were poſted. 

| * The 
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The former however with their-uſual alertneſs and 
activity, extricated themſelves by clambering up a 


very ſteep and rough mountain, when they ſoon diſ- 


perſed the enemy, and made way for the landing of 
thereſt of the troops without oppolition. During theſe | 
tranſactions, Lord Percy having carried an advanced 
work on his ſide, Col. Sterling was ordered to at- 
tempt a landing, and two battalions of the 2d bri- 
gade to ſupport him. This ſervice was effected by 
the Colonel with great bravery. He advanced his 
boats through a very heavy fire, which they bore 
with the greateſt firmneſs and perſeverance, and 
forcing his way up a ſteep height, gained the ſum- 
mit, and took 170 priſoners, notwithſtanding a bold 


and good defence made by the enemy. 


In the mean time. Colonel Ralle, who led the 
right column of General Knyphauſen's attack, 
having forced the provincials, atter a conſiderable 
oppoſition, from that ſtrong poſt, in his line, puſhed 
torward to their works, and lodged his column 
within an hundred yards of the Fort; and being 
ſoon after joined by the General with the left co- 


lumn, who had at length overcome the impediments 


Garriſon 
ſurrender 
priſoners 
of war. 


which he met with in the wood, the garriſon ſur- 
rendered priſoners of war. The loſs on either fide 

was not in any degree proportioned to the warmth, 
length, and variety of the action. The quantity of 
gun-powder found in the Fort was-utterly inadequate 
to the purpoſe of almoſt the ſhorteſt defence. How 
{o large a body was lett with fo poor a proviſion, 1s 


extremely unaccountable. But the narrative of all 


theſe tranſactions is hitherto very imperfect. 


Upon this acquiſition, a ſtrong body of forces 


wet ob under the command of Lord Cormyallis was paſſed 


taken and Over the North River in order to take Fort Lee and 


great port make a further impreſſion in the Jerſeys, The gar- 
ofthe ſer· riſon of 2000 men, had a narrow eſcape, by aban- 


ſeys over- 


run. 


doning the Fort juſt before his Lordfhip's arrival. 
leaving 


4 ” 
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leaving their artillery, ſtores, tents, and every thing 
behind. The Britiſh troops _afterwards overrun the 
greater part of both the Jerſeys without oppoſition, 
the provincials every where flying before them ; and 
at length extended their winter cantonments from 
New Brunſwick to the Delaware. If they had any 
means of paſſing that river upon their firit arrival in its 
neighbourhood, there ſeems little doubt, conſider- 
ing the conſternation and diſmay which then pre- 
vailed among the provincials, that they might eaſily 
have become maſters of the city of Philadelphia; 
but the former, very prudently, either deſtroyed the 
boats, or removed them out of the way. 


During theſe ſucceſſes in the Jerſeys, General 
Clinton, with two brigades of Britiſh, and two of 
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Rhode 
Iſland 


Heſhan troops, with a ſquadron of ſhips of war taken. 


under the command of Sir Peter Parker, were ſent 
to make an attempt upon Rhode Iſland. In this 
enterprize they ſucceeded beyond expectation. The 
provincials having abandoned the Ifland at their 
approach, they took poſſeſſion of it without the loſs 
of a man; at the ſame time that they blocked up 
tlopkin's ſquadron which was in the harbour of 
Providence, on the adjoining Continent. The 
ſquadron and troops continued here during the 
winter, where they had better quarters than any 
other of the King's forces. Hitherto the Royal 
army had ſucceeded in every object ſince their land- 
ing at Staten-Ifland. The Provincial army, beſides 
the loſs by ſword, by captivity; and by deſertion, 
began to dwindle to very ſmall numbers, from the 
nature of their military engagement. They were 
only enliſted for a year; and the Coloniſts, who 
were but little uſed to any reſtraint, very ill brooked, 


even e, r abſence from their families. At 


the expiratiòH of the term, but few were prevailed 
upon to continue in ſervice. Every thing ſeemed 


Dec. 8th - 


to promiſe a deciſive event in favour of the royal 


arms, and a ſubmiſſion of ſome of the principal 


colomes was hourly expected. 
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Retroſpective view of American affairs in the year 1776. Pre- 
| paration in Canada for the armament on Lake Champlain. 
State of the American force. Engagement near the iſie Vali- 
_ cour. Arnold retires ; purſuit ; overtaken ; burns his veſſels. 
' Crown point deſtroyed and abandoned. General Carleton lands 
| there with the army. Motives for not attacking Ticonderoga. 
General Carleton returns with the army to Canada. Situation 
. of affairs to the ſouthward. General Lee talen. Perſeve- 
rance of the Congreſs. Meaſures for renewing their armies. 
Lands allotted for ſerving during the war. Maney borrowed. 
Addreſs to the people. Petition from the tnhabitants of New 
York, and from theſe of Queen's county in Long Iſland, to the 
Commiſſioners. Critical flate of Philadelphia. Congreſs retire 
10 Baltimore. . Diviſions in Penſyluania. Deſertions. Sur- 
prizes at Trenton. Lord C:rnewallis returns to the Ferſys. 
Prevented from attacking the enemy at Trenton by impediments 
of fituation. General Waſhington quits his camp, and attacks 
Colonel Maauſoad, near Princetown. Lord Cornwallis returns 
from the Delaware to Brunſwick. Americans over-run the 
 Ferſeys. Britiſh and Auxiliary forces keep poſſeſſion of Brunſ- 
Tick and Amboy, during the remainder of the winter. Indian 
war. Articles of confederation and perpetual union between 
the thirteen revilted Cotonies. CEN | 


HE efforts to remove thoſe obſtacles that had 
reſtrained the progreſs of the Britiſh arms on 


Prepara- the fide of Canada, in this ſummer (1776,) were 


equal to the importance of the objects in view, and 
the greatneſs of the difficulties which were to be 
ſurmounted. The weight and execution of the 
naval equipment, fell of courſe upon the officers 
and men of that department, whoſe ability, zeal, and 
perſeverance in the performance, can never be too 


much applauded. The'taſk was indeed arduous, 
A fleet of above thirty fighting veſſels, of different 


kinds and ſizes, all furniſhed with cannon, was to 
be little leſs than created ; for though a few of the 


largeſt were reconſtructions, the advantage derived 


from thence depended more upon the uſe of mate- 


rials, which the country did not afford, than upon 
any ſaving as to time, or leflening of labour. When 
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to this is added, the tranſporting over land, and 1776. 
afterwards dragging up the rapids of St. Thereſe WY * 


and St. John's, thirty long boats, a number of flat 
boats of conſiderable burthen, a gondola, weighing 
30 tons, with above 400 battoes, the whole preſent- 
ed a complexity of labour and difficulty, which 


ſeemed ſufficient to appal even the ſpirit of Britiſh 
ſeamen. However it muſt be allowed that the la- 


bour did not fall ſolely on them. The ſoldiers had 
their part; and what is to be lamented, the peaſants 
and farmers of Canada were taken from their 
ploughs, and compelled by power to bear a ſhare in 
toils, from whence they could derive no honour or 
advantage. 


Though the equipment was completed in about 


three months, the nature of the ſervice, as well as 
the eagerneſs of the commanders and army, re- 
quired, if it had been poſſible, a ſtill greater diſ- 
patch. The winter was faſt approaching, two in- 


land ſeas to be paſſed, the unknown force of the 
enemy on each to be ſubdued, and the ſtrong poſts 


of Crown Point and Ticonderoga defended and ſup- 
ported by an army, to be encountered ſword in 


hand. To add to theſe: impediments, the commu- 


nication between the Lakes Champlain and George, 
did not admit the paſſage of thoſe veſſels of force, 
which, after being ſucceſsful on the one, might be 
equally wanted on the other. And if all thoſe difh- 
culties were ſurmounted, and Lake George paſſed, 
there {till remained a long and dangerous march 
through intricate foreſts, extenſive moraſſes, and 
an uncleared country, ſtill in a ſtate of nature, be- 
fore they could reach Albany, which was the ſirſt 


poſt to the ſouthward that could afford them reſt 


and accommodation. 


The ſpirit of the commanders roſe in proportion 
to the difticultics which were to be encountered. 


The objects in view were great, the glory to be ac- 
| quired 
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quired tempting, and the defire of the attainment 
ſeemed to feflen or remove obſtacles, which to a 
cold or lukewarm ſpeculation would have appeared 
inſuperable. If the Lakes could be recovered, and 
Albany poſſeſſed, before the ſeverity of the winter 
ſet in, the northern army would hold a principal 

ſhare in the honour of bringing the war to a ſpeedy 
concluſion. It was conceived that they could then 
pour deſtruction at will, into the heart either of the 


middle or the northern colonies, each of which 


would be expoſed to them in its moſt tender and 
defenceleſs part. Whilſt the poſſeſſion of Hudſon's 
river would eſtabliſh and ſecure their communica- 
tion with General Howe, it would equally ſever and 
diſconneQ the ſouthern and northern provinces, 
leaving thereby the latter to fink under the joint 
weight of both armies, or to accept of ſuch terms 
as they could obtain, without the participation of 
the others. Nor could- General Waſhington at- 


tempt to hold any poſt in New York or the Jerſeys, 
with ſuch a ſuperiority of force as already oppreſſed 


him in front, and General Carleton's army at his 
back. The ſucceſſes of their fellows on the fide of 
New York, increaſed the impatience, and excited 
the jealouſy of his army, every one apprehending 
that the war would be brought to an end, before 
he could have an opportunity of ſharing in the 
honour of that happy event. 


While all this ardour, and the moſt unremitting 
induſtry, it was not until the month of October, that 


the fleet was in a condition to ſeek the enemy on 


State of 
the Bri- 
tiſh force 
on Lake 
Champ- 


lain. 


Lake Champlain. The force was very conſiderable 
vith reſpect to the place and ſervice, extraordinary 
in regard to the little time ſpent in its formation, 
and ſuch as, a very few ages ago, would have been 
deemed formidable even upon the European ſeas. 
The ſhip Inflexible, which may be conſidered as 
Admiral, had been re- conſtructed at St. John's, from 
whence ſhe failed in 28 days after laying her keel, 


and 
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and mounted 18 twelve pounders. One ſchooner 
mounted 14, and another 12, ſix pounders. A flat 
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bottomed radeau carried ſix 24, and fix 12 pound- . 


ers, beſides howitzers; and a gondola, nine 
pounders. Twenty ſmaller veſſels, under the de- 
nomination of gun-boats, carried braſs field pieces 
from 9 to 24 pounders, or were armed with howit- 


zers. Some long boats were furniſhed in the ſame. 


manner. About an equal number of large boats 


acted as tenders. - Thoſe we have taken notice of, 


were all intended for, or appertaining to battle; 
we omit the vaſt number deſtined for the tranſpor- 
tation of the army, with its ſtores, artillery, baggage 
and proviſions. | 


The armament was conducted by Captain Prin- 


gle, and the fleet navigated by above 700 prime ſea- 
men, of whom 200 were volunteers from the tranſ- 
ports, who after having rivaled thoſe belonging to 
the ſhips of war in all the toil of preparation, now 


boldly and freely partook with them in the danger 


of the expedition, The guns were ſerved by de- 
tachments of men and officers belonging to the 
corps of artillery. In a word, no equipment of the 
ſort was ever better appointed, or more amply fur- 
niſhed with every kind of proviſion neceſſary for 
the intended ſervice. 


The enemy's force was in no degree equal, either 
with reſpe& to the goodneſs of the veſſels, the num- 
ber of guns, furniture of war, or weight of metal. 
Senſible, though they were, of the neceſlity of pre- 
ſerving the dominion of the Lakes, and aided in 
that deſign by the original force in their hands, with 
a great advantage in point of time for its increaſe, 
their intentions in that reſpect were counteracted by 


many eſſential, and ſome irremediable deficiences. 


They wanted timber, artillery, ſhip-builders, and all 
the materials neceſſary for ſuch an equipment. Car- 
penters, and all others concerned in the buſineſs of 
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quired D and the deſire of the attainment 


ſeemed to leſſen or remove obſtacles, which to a 


State of 
the Pri- 
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on Lake 
Champ- 
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cold or lukewarm ſpeculation would have appeared 
inſuperable. If the Lakes could be recovered, and 
Albany poſſeſſed, before the ſeverity of the winter 
ſet in, the northern army would hold a principal 
ſhare in the honour of bringing the war to a ſpeedy 
concluſion. It was conceived that they could then 
pour deſtruction at will, into the heart either of the 
middle or the northern colonies, each of which 
would be expoſed to them in its moſt tender and 
defenceleſs part. Whilſt the poſſeſſion of Hudſon's 
river would eſtabliſh and ſecure their communica- 
tion with General Howe, it would equally fever and 
diſconnect the ſouthern and northern provinces, 
leaving thereby the latter to ſink under the joint 
weight of both armies, or to accept of ſuch terms 
as they could obtain, without the participation of 
the others. Nor could General Waſhington at- 
tempt to hold any poſt in New Vork or the Jerſeys, 
with ſuch a ſuperiority of force as already oppreſſed 
him in front, and General Carleton's army at his 
back. The ſucceſſes of tlieir fellows on the ſide of 
New York, increaſed the impatience, and excited 
the jealouſy of his army, every one apprehending 
that the war would be brought to an end, before 
he could have an opportunity of ſharing in the 
honour of that happy event. 


While all this ardour, and the moſt unremitting 
induſtry, it was not until the month of October, that 
the fleet was in a condition to ſeek the enemy on 
Lake Champlain. The force was very conſiderable 
with reſpect to the place and ſervice, extraordinary 
in regard to the little time ſpent in its formation, 
and ſuch as, a very few ages ago, would have been 
deemed formidable even upon the European ſeas. 
The {hip Inflexible, which may be conſidered as 
Admiral, had been re- conſtructed at St. John's, from 
whence ſhe ſailed in 28 days after laying her keel, 


and 
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and mounted 18 twelve pounders. One ſchooner 
mounted 14, and another 12, ſix pounders. A flat 


bottomed radeau carried ſix 24, and ſix 12 pound- . 


ers, beſides howitzers; and a gondola, 7 nine 
pounders. Twenty ſmaller veſſels, under the de- 
nomination of gun-boats, carried braſs field pieces 
from 9 to 24 pounders, or were armed with howit- 


zers. Some long boats were furniſhed in the ſame. 


manner. About an equal number of large boats 


acted as tenders. Thoſe we have taken notice of, 


were all intended for, or appertaining to battle; 
we omit the vaſt number deſtined for the tranſpor- 
tation of the army, with its ſtores, artillery, baggage 


and proviſions. 


The armament was conducted by Captain Prin- 
gle, and the fleet navigated by above 700 prime ſea- 
men, of whom 200 were volunteers from the tranſ- 
ports, who after having rivaled thoſe belonging to 


the ſhips of war in all the toil of preparation, now 


boldly and freely partook with them in the danger 
of the expedition. The guns were ſerved by de- 
tachments of men and officers belonging to the 
corps of artillery. In a word, no equipment of the 
ſort was ever better appointed, or more amply fur- 
niſhed with every kind of proviſion neceſlary for 
the intended ſervice. 


The enemy's force was in no degree equal, either 
with reſpect to the goodneſs of the veſſels, the num- 
ber of guns, furniture of war, or weight of metal. 
Senſible, though they were, of the neceſlity of pre- 


ſerving the dominion of the Lakes, and aided in 


that deſign by the original force in their hands, with 
a great advantage in point of time for its increaſe, 
their intentions in that reſpect were counteracted by 
many eſſential, and ſome irremediable deficiences. 
They wanted timber, artillery, ſhip-builders, and all 
the materials neceſſary for ſuch an equipment. Car- 
penters, and all others concerned in the buſineſs of 
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ſhipping, were fully engaged at the ſea ports in the 
conſtruction and fitting out of privateers, whilſt the 
the remoteneſs, and difficulty of communication, 


rendered the ſupply of bulky materials extremely 
tedious. When we conſider the difficulties on their 


part, we think it not juſt to deny the Americans the 


State of 
the Ame- 
rican 

force. 


Engage- | 
'anxious for the event, not to head the Britiſh arma- 


ment 
near the 
iſle Vali- 


cour, 


praiſe, 'of having combated, and in part overcome 
them, -with an aſſiduity, perſeverance, and ſpirit, 


-which did not in the leaſt fall ſhort of what had been 


employed againſt them. For their fleet amounted 
to 15 veſtels of different kinds, conſiſting of two 
ſchooners, one ſloop, one cutter, three gallies, and 
eight gondolas. The principal ſchooner mounted 


12 fix and four pounders. They were commanded 


by Benedict Arnold, who was now to ſupport upon 
a new element, that renown which he had acquired 


on land in the Canada expedition. 


General Carleton was too full of zeal, and too 


ment, and having proceeded up the Lake, diſcover- 
ed the enemy's fleet drawn up with great judgement, 
being very advantageouſly poſted, and forming a 


ſtrong line, to defend the pafſage between the iſland 


of Valicour and the weſtern main. Indeed they 
had at the beginning placed themſelves with ſo 
much {ſkill behind the iſland, that an accident only 
diſcovered their poſition. The King's ſquadron, 
without this ſeaſonable diſcovery, would have left 
them behind; an event, which if it had happened, 
might have been attended with the moſt ſerious 


conſequences. It is ſaid, that the unexpected ſight 


of a three maſted ſhip of ſuch force, upon the Lake, 


threw the enemy into the utmoſt, and moſt viſible 


conſternation. It does not feem, however, prob- 


able, that a matter of ſuch public notoriety in Cana- 


da ſhould have been fo long with-held from them. 


A warm action enſued, and was vigourouſly ſup- 
ported on both ſides for ſome hours; but the wind 
DF being 
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being unfavourable, ſo that the ſhip Inflexible, and 1776. 
ſome other veſſels of force could not be worked up WY 
to the enemy, the weight of the action fell upon the 
ſchooner Carleton and the gun- boats, which they 
ſuſtained with the greateſt firmneſs, ſuch extraor- 
dinary efforts of reſolution being diſplayed both by 
men and officers, as merited and received the high- _ 
eſt applauſe from their commanders. It is to be 
preſumed, that when ſo much praiſe was due and 

wen to the conduct and valour of a ſuperior force 
on our ſide, the enemy muſt not have acted their 
part amiſs. a 


The detachment belonging to the corps of ar- 
tillery, were highly diſtinguiſhed, and did moſt 
eſſential ſervice in the gun- boats. But the ſame 

impediments ſtill continuing, which prevented their 
being ſeconded by the other veſſels, Captain Prin- 
gle, with the approbation of the General, thought 
it neceſſary for the preſent, to withdraw choſe Fit 
were engaged from the action. At the approach of 
night, he brought the whole fleet to anchor im a 
line, and as near as poſſible to the enemy, in order g 
to prevent their retreat. g 1 | 


In this engagement the beſt ſchooner belonging 
to the enemy was burnt, and a gondola carrying 
three or four guns ſunk, from whence we may < - 
form ſome reaſonable conjecture of the execution 
done upon their other veſſels. Being now fully Arnold 
ſenſible of their inferiority, they took the opportu- retires ; 
nity which the darkneſs of the night afforded, of pwivit ; 
endeavouring to eſcape from their preſent imminent Wertakes 
danger, hoping to obtain ſhelter and protection at 
Crown Point. Arnold concerted and executed this 
deſign with ability, and fortune ſeemed at firit fo 
favourable to his purpoſe, that they were out of 
fight by the next morning. The chace being, 
however, continued without intermiſſion both on 
that, and the ſucceeding day, the wind, and other 
cir- 
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1576. circumſtances peculiar to the navigation of the Lake, 
|  Wrv which had been at firſt in favour of the Americans, 
= became at length otherwiſe, ſo that they were 


overtaken and brought to aQion a few leagues ſhort 
of Crown Point, about noon on the 13th. 


As very warm engagement enſued, and continued 
about two hours, during which thoſe veſſels that 
were moſt a-head, puſhed on with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
and paſſing-Crown Point, eſcaped to Ticonderoga ; 
but two gallies and five gondolas which remained 
_ with Arnold made a deſperate reſiſtance. During 
1 this action, the Waſhington galley, with Water- 
1 burg, a Brigadier General, and the ſecond in com- 
b mand, on board, ſtruck, and was taken. Arnold, 
* at length, finding it was impoſſible to withſtand the 
ſiuperiority of force, ſkill, and weight of metal, 
_ with which he was overborne, and finding himſelf 
3 but ill ſeconded by the Captains of ſome of his 
1 Ee veſſels, determined that his people ſhould not be- 
come priſoners, nor the veſſels a prey to the enemy. 
Burns his He executed this deſign with equal reſolution and 
*. _veſſcls dexterity, and ran the Congreſs galley, in which 
S ' himſelf was, with the five gondolas in ſuch a man- 
Xx ner, as to land his men ſafely and blow up the veſ- 
1 ſels, in ſpite of every effort that was uſed to prevent 
| 
| 


"8 7 Loſs and defeat were fo far from producing their 
10 "uſual effect with reſpect to Arnold, that his conduct 
1 in this command raiſed his character ſtill higher than 
it was before with his countrymen. They ſaid that 
he had not only acted the part of a brave ſoldier, 
but that he alſo amply filled that of an able na- 
val commander. That the moſt experienced ſea- 
men could not have found a greater variety of re- 
ſources, by the dexterity of manceuvre, evolu- 
tion, and the moſt advantageous choice of ſituation, 

to compenſate for the want of force, than he did; that 
when his veſſels were torn almoſt to pieces, he re- 
8 | treated 
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treated with the ſame reſolution that he fought, and 1776. 
by the happieſt and moſt critical judgement, pre- 
vented his people and them from falling into the 

hands of the enemy. But they chiefly gloried in 

the dangerous attention he paid to a nice point of 
honour, in keeping his flag flying, and not quitting 

his galley till ſhe was in flames, leſt the enemy thould 

have boarded and ſtruck it. 


Thus was Lake Champlain recovered, and the Crown 


enemy's force nearly deſtroyed, a galley, and three cas, Joo 


ſmall veſſels being all that eſcaped to Ticonderoga. and 


The enemy, upon the rout of their fleet, having ſet deſtroyed 


fire to the houſes, and deſtroyed every thing which 
they could not carry off, at Crown Point, evacuated | 
that place, and retired to their main body at Ticon- G. Carle- 
deroga. Gen. Carleton took poſſeſſion of the ruins, ton lands 
where he was ſoon joined by the army. As he con- 2 "8 
tinued there till towards the end of the month, and, army. 
beſides ſeveral reconnoitring parties, puthed on at 
one time ſtrong detachments on both ſides of the 
Lake, who approached within a ſmall diſtance of 
Ticonderoga, at the ſame time that veſſels appeared 
within cannon ſhot of the works, to examine the 
nature of the channel, and ſound its depth, little 
doubt can be entertained that he had it in contem- 
plation to attempt that place. The ſtrength of the 
works, the difficulty of approach, the countenance 
of the enemy, and the ignorance of their number, 
with other cogent reaſons, prevented this deſign 
from taking place. ; 


It was evident that this poſt could not be forced Motives 


for not 


in its preſent ſtate, without a very conſiderable loſs 
attack. 


of blood, whilſt the benefit ariſing from ſucceſs ing Ti. 
would be comparatively nothing. The ſeaſon was condere- 
now too far advanced to think of paſſing Lake ga. 
George, and of expoſing the army to the perils of a 
winter campaign, in the inhoſpitable, and impracti- 
cable wilds to the ſouthward. As Ticonderoga 
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could not be kept during the winter, the moſt that 
could be expected from ſucceſs, would be the reduc- 


tion of works, more indebted to nature than art for 


their ſtrength, and perhaps the taking of ſome can- 
non; whilit the former would be reſtored, and the 
latter replaced by the enemy, before the army could 


interrupt their proceedings in the enſuing ſummer. 


But if the defence ſhould be obſtinate, although the 


army were in the end ſucceſsful, it would probably 


G. Carle- 
| ton re- 
turns 
with the 


Situation 
of affairs 
to the 
ſouth- 


ward. | 


thereby be fo. much weakened, that all proſpect of 


advantage in the future campaign would, in a great 


meaſure, be annihilated. The difficulty, perhaps 
impoſſibility, of keeping open the communication 
with Canada, and ſubſiſting the army during the 
winter was obvious. General Carleton therefore 
reimbarked the army without making any attempt, 
and returning to Canada, cantoned them for the 


winter in the beſt manner the country afforded. 


It is fit that we ſhould now turn our attention to 
the important tranſactions in the South. We ſaw 
towards the concluſion of the laſt campaign, that 
Lord Corhwallis had not only overrun the Jerſeys, 
but that the Delaware was the only apparent ob- 
ſtacle, which ſeemed capable of retarding the pro- 
greſs of his army, in the reduction of Philadelphia 
and the adjoining provinces. The American army 


was indeed no more. It is ſaid that the greateſt 


number which remained embodied did not exceed 
2500 or 3ooo men. This was all that remained of 
an army, which at the opening of the campaign 
amounted, as it is ſaid, to at leaſt twenty-five thou- 


ſand. There are ſome who repreſent it as having 
been at that time much ſtronger. The term of 
their engagement being expired, which, along with 
the obligation of duty, diſcharged all apprehenſion 
of diſgrace, there was no keeping together, at the 
heel of a ruinous campaign, troops broken and diſ- 
pirited, equally unaccuſtomed to ſubordination, and 


to along abſence from their countries and * 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe ſmall bodies, who from perſonal attachment, 1776. 
local circumſtances, or a ſuperior perſeverance ande de 


bravery, {till continued with the Generals Waſhing-. 
ton and Lee, were too inconſiderable in force, to 


demand much attention on the one fide, or to in- 


ſpire confidence on the other: whillt the ſupport to 
be derived from new levies, not yet formed, was 


too remote and precarious, to afford much preſent 
— to the Americans. . 


In this critical ſituation of their affairs, the 3 taken. 


of Gen. Lee ſeemed to render them {till more hope- 
teſs. That officer, at the head of all the men which 


he could collect or keep together, being on his 


march to join General Waſhington, who had. afſem- 
bled the Penſylvania militia to ſecure the banks of 
the Delaware, was, from the diſtance of the Britiſh 
cantonments, betrayed into a faial ſecurity, by 
which, in croſſing the upper part of New Jerſey 
from the North river, he fixed his quarters, and 


lay careleſsly guarded, at ſome diſtance from the 


main body. The operation of zeal, or deſire of 
reward in an inhabitant, having communicated this 
fituation to Col. Harcourt, who commanded the 
light horſe, and had then made a deſultory excur- 


fion at the head of a ſmall detachment to obſerve * 


the motions of that body, he conducted his meaſures 
with ſuch addreſs and activity, and they were fo 


well ſeconded by the boldneſs and rapidity of mo- 


tion which diſtinguiſh that corps, that the guard 
was evaded, the centries ſeized without noiſe, the 


quarters forced, and Lee carried off, though all that 


part of the country was in his ſavour, and that ſeve: 
ral guarded poſts, and armed patr ies, lay in the way. 


The maki ing if a ſingle officer a 3 
circumſtances would have been a matter of little 
moment; but in the preſent ſlate of the raw Ame- 
rican forces, where a general deficiency « of military 
_ prevailed, and the inexperience of the officers 
was 
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1776. was even a greater grievance than the lack of diſci- 
YM pline in the ſoldiers, the loſs of a commander, whoſe 


f 


ſpirit of enterprize was directed by great knowledge 
in his profeſſion acquired by actual ſervice, was of 
the utmoit importance, and the more diſtreſſing, 


as there was little room to hope it could be ſoon 
Tupplied, s 


The rejoicing in Great Britain on this occaſion 
was equal at leaſt to the dejection of the Americans: 
It was conjectured, that ſome perſonal animoſities 
hetween this General and ſeveral officers in the 
army, as well as perſons of power at court, contri- 
buted not a little to the triumph and exultation of 
that time. | | | 


The capture of Gen. Lee was alſo attended with 
a circumſtance, which has ſince been productive 
of much inconvenience to both ſides, and of 


much calamity to individuals. A cartel, or ſome- 


thing of that nature, had ſome time before been 
eſtabliſhed for the exchange of priſoners between the 
Generals Howe and Waſhington, which had hitherto 
been carried into execution, ſo far as time and other 
circumſtances would admit. As Lee was particu- 
larly obnoxious to government, it was ſaid, and is 


ſuppoſed, that Gen. Howe was tied down by his 


inſtructions from parting with him upon any terms, 
if the fortune of war ſhould throw him into his 
power. Gen. Waſhington not having at this time 
any priſoner of equal rank with Lee, propoſed to 
exchange ſix field officers for him, the number 
being intended to balance that diſparity ; or if this 
was not accepted, he required that he ſhould be 
treated and confidered ſuitably to his ſtation, accord- 
ing to the practice eſtabliſhed among poliſhed na- 
tions, and the precedent already ſet by the Ameri- 
cans in regard to the Britiſh officers in their hands, 
until an opportunity offered for a direct and equal 
exchange. 7 
0 
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T0 this it was anſwered, that as Mr. Lee was a 1776. 
deſerter front his Majeſty's ſervice, he was not to V/ 
be conſidered as a prifoner of war, that he did not =_ 
at all come within the conditions of the cartel, nor 


could he receive any of its benefits. This brought 
on a fruitleſs diſcuſſion, whether Gen. Lee, who | 
had refigned his half pay at the beginning of the 3 
troubles, could be conſidered as a deſerter, or whe- | 
ther he could with juſtice be excluded from the ge- | 
neral benefits of à cartel, in which no particular 
exception of perſons had been mads ; the affirma- 9 
tive in both theſe poſitions being treated by Waſh- "x 
ington with the utmoſt indignation. 


In the mean time Lee was confined in the cloſeſt 
manner, being watched and guarded with all that 
ſtrickneſs and jealouſy, which a ſkate criminal of the 
firſt magnitude could have experienced in the moſt 
dangerous political conjuncture. This conduct not 
only ſuſpended the operation of the cartel, hut in- 
duced retaliation on the other ſide, and Colonel 
Campbell, who had hitherto enjoyed every degree 
of liberty conſiſtent with his condition, and had 
been treated with great humanity by the people of 
Boſton, was now thrown into a dungeon, and treat- 
ed with a rigour equal to the indulgence he had 
before experienced. Thoſe officers who were pri- 
ſoners, in the ſouthern colonies, though not treated 
with equal rigour, were, however, abridged of 
their parole liberty, and deprived of other comforts 


and ſatisfactions, which had hitherto rendered their 
condition uncommonly eafy. It was at the ſame 
time declared, that their future treatment ſhould in 
every degree be regulated by that which Gen. Lee 
experienced, and that their perſons ſhould be an-\. 
ſwerable, in the utmoſt exteht, for any violence 
that was offered to him: |; | 


This was not the only inſtance in which the Con- AN 
greſs manifeſted a firm and undaunted reſolution. the Cone 
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In the midſt of the dangers with which they were 


environed, far from giving way to any thing like 


unconditional ſubmiſſion, they made no overtures 
towards any kind of accommodation. On the 
other ſide none were made to them. They pre- 
pared to renew the war, and to repair their ſhattered 
forces with all diligence. They were now convin- 
ced of the inefficacy of temporary armies, engaged 
only for a ſhort time, and calculated merely to re- 
pel a ſudden invaſion, when oppoſed to the con- 


ſtant war of a powerful enemy, and the inceſſant 
efforts of regular forces. It could never be hoped, 


Meaſures 
for re- 
new1n g 
the army. 


with new men thus changed every year, to make any 
effectual ſtand againſt veteran troops, and their pre- 
ſent critical ſituation afforded too alarming an expe- 
rience, of the fatal conſequences which might at- 
tend that period of utter imbecility, between the 
extinction of the old army, and the eſtabliſhment of 
the new. To guard againſt this evil in future, 
which could not be remedied for the preſent, they 
iſſued orders about the middle of September, for 
the levying of 88 battalions, the ſoldiers being 
bound by the terms of enliſtment to ſerve during 
the continuance of the war. 1 


The number of battalions which each colony 
was by this ordinance appointed to raiſe and ſup- 
port, may be conſidered as a pretty exact political 
ſcale of their comparative ſtrength, framed by thoſe 
who were intereſted in its correctneſs, and well ac- 
quainted with their reſpective circumſtances. Maſ- 
ſachuſſett's Bay and Virginia were the higheſt on this 
ſcale, being to furniſh 15 battalions each; Penſyl- 
vania came next, and was rated at twelve; North 
Carolina 9, Connecticut and Maryland 8 each; 


New York, and the Jerſeys, the latter conſidered, 


as one government, were, in conſequence of their 


preſent ſituation, ſet no higher than 4 battalions 
each. | 
The 
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The liberty of the Congreſs in its encourage- 
ment to the troops, was proportioned to the neceſ- 
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1776. 
Yo 


ſity of ſpeedily compleating the new army. Beſides Lands al 
the bounty of twenty dollars to each ſoldier at the lotted for 


time of enliſting, lands were to be allotted at the end 
of the war to the ſurvivors, and to the repreſenta- 
tives of all who were ſlain in action, in different 
ſtated proportions, from 500 acres, the allotment 
of a Colonel, to 150, which was that of an Enſign ; 
the private men, and non-commiſſioned officers, 
were to have 100 acres each. As a bar to the 


ſerving 


uring 
the war. 


thoughtleſſneſs and prodigality incident to ſoldiers, 


and to prevent the moſt worthleſs and undeſerving 
from obtaining for trifles, thoſe rewards due to the 
brave for their blood and ſervices, all theſe lands 
were rendered unalienable during the war, no 
aſſignment or transfer being to be admitted at its 
concluſion. 


The Congreſs had before, as an encouragement 


to their forces by ſea and land, decreed that all offi- 


cers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen, who were or might be 
diſabled in action, ſhould receive during life, one 
half of the monthly pay to which they were en- 
titled by their rank in the ſervice, at the time of 
meeting with the misfortune. Notwithſtanding 
theſe encouragements, it ſeems, as if the condition 
of ſerving during the indefinite term of the conti- 
nuance of the war, was not generally agreeable, to 
a people ſo little accuſtomed to any kind of ſubor- 


nination, or reſtraint; ſo that in the month of No- 


vember, the Congreſs found it neceſſary to admit of 
another mode of enliſtment for the term of three 
years, the ſoldiers under this compact receiving the 
ſame bounty in money with the others, but being 
cut out from any allotment of lands. 


With all theſe encouragements by the Congreſs, 
the buſineſs of recruiting went on, however but 
heavily ; and it muſt not be imagined, that the 

1 Fx army 
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1776. army actually raiſed, did at any time bear any pro- 
nd portion in effective men to that which was voted. 


The holding out a promiſe of lands as an induce- 
ment to fill up their armies, was probably intended 
to counteract the effect of a ſimilar meaſure which 
kad ſome time before been adopted on the ſide of 
the crown, large grants of vacant lands, to be diltri- 
buted at / the cloſe of the troubles having been pro- 
miſed in its name to the Highland emigrants, and 
ſome other new troops raiſed in America, as a re- 
ward for their expected zeal and loyalty in the re- 
duction of the rebellious colonies. A meaſure that 
tended more to increaſe and excite the animoſity 
of the people, than any other perhaps which could 
have been propoſed in the preſent circumſtances. 
For they univerſally conſidered the term vacant, as 
_ ſignifying forfeited, which being an effect of the trea- 
| Jon laws yet unknown in America, excited the great- 
er horror ; the people being well aware from the 
experience of other countries, that if the ſweets of 
forfeiture were onee taſted, it would be equally 
bappy and unuſual, if any other limits than thoſe 
which nature had athgned to their poſſeſſions, could 
reſtrain its operation. 


The annual ſupplies raiſed in different colonies 
by their reſpective aſſemblics, being inſufficient to 
provide for the extraordinary expences of to large 
an army, together with the other numerous contin, | 
gencies, inſeparable from ſuch a war, the Congreſs 
found it neceſſary to negociate a loan to anſwer theſe 
purpoſes. They accordingly paſſed a reſolution to 
borrow five milions of dollars at the intereſt of four 
per cent. the faith of the united ſtates being pledged 
to the lenders for the payment both of principal and 

intereſt. 


As the ſituation of affairs became extremely criti- 
cal, and the preſervation of Philadelphia to all ap- 
pearance 
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arance hopeleſs, at the time that Lord Cornwallis 
bad d overrun the Jerſeys, and that the Britiſh forces 
had taken poſſeſſion of the towns and poſts on the 
Delaware, the Congreſs publiſhed an addreſs to the 
people in general, but more particularly thoſe of 
Penſylyania and, the adjacent ſtates. The general 
objects of this piece, were to awaken the attention 
of the people, remove their deſpondency, renew 
their hopes and-fpirits, and confirm their attentions 
of fupporting the war, by thewing that no other 
means were left for the preſervation of thoie rights 
and liberties for which they originally contended. 
But it was particularly and immediately intended 


to forward the completion of the new army, and 


to call out the inhabitants of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, to the defence of Philadelphia. 


For theſe purpoſes they enumerated the cauſes 
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Addreſs 


to the 


people. 


of the troubles, the ſuppoſed grievances they had 


endured, the late oppreſſive laws which had been 


aſſed againſt them, dwelt much upon the contempt ' 


with which all their petitions and applications for 
redreſs had been treated ; and to ſhew that no alter- 
native but war, or a tame reſignation of all that 
could be dear to mankind remained, they aſſerted, 
that even the boaſted Commiſlioners for giving peace 
to America had not offered, nor did yet offer, any 
terms but pardon on ablolute ſubmiſſion. From 
this detail and theſe premiſes they deduced the 
neceſſity of the act of Independency, aſſerting, that 
it would have been impoſſible tor them to have 
detended their rights againſt ſo powerful an aggreſ- 
lor, aided by large armies of foreign mercenaries, 
or to have obtained that aſſiſtance from other ſtates 
which was ablolutely neceſſary to their preſervation, 
vhilſt they acknowledged the ſovereignty, and con- 


feſſed themſelves the ſubjects of that power, againſt 


which they had taken up arms, and were engaged 
in ſo cruel a war. 
They 
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1776. They boaſted of the ſucceſs that had in general 
attended their cauſe and exertions, contending that 
the preſent ſtate of weakneſs and danger, did not 
proceed from any-capital loſs, defeat, or from any 
defect of valour in their troops, but merely from 


the expiration of the term of thoſe ſhort enliſtments, 


which had in the beginning been adopted from an 
attention to the eaſe of the people. They affured 
them, that foreign ſtates had already rendered them 
eſſential ſervices, and had given them the moſt pofi- 
tive aſſurances of further aid. And they excited 
the indignation and animoſity of the people, by ex- 
patiating upon the unrelenting, cruel, and inhuman 


manner, in which, they ſaid, the war was carried 


on, not only by the auxiliaries, but even by the 
Britiſh forces themſelves. 


Complaints of this kind held a diſtinguiſhed place 
in all the American publications of that time. Some 
of them indeed contained nothing elſe, but details 
of rapes, rapine, cruelty and murder. Though theſe 
accounts were undoubtedly highly exaggerated, 
it 1s, however, to be apprehended, that too much 
room was afforded for complaints of that nature. 
The odium began with the Heſſians, and has ſince 
ſtuck cloſely to them, though the Britiſh troops 
were far from eſcaping a ſhare of the imputation. 
The former, naturally fierce and cruel, ignorant of 
any rights but thoſe of deſpotiſm, and of any man- 
ners, but thoſe eſtabliſhed within the narrow pre- 
_ cin& of their own government, were incapable of 
forming any diſtinction between ravaging and de- 
ſtroying an enemy's country, where no preſent 
benefit was intended but plunder, nor any future 
advantage expected but that of weakening the foe, 
and the reducing of a malcontent people (who 
though in a ſtate of rebellion, were ſtill to be re- 
claimed, not deſtroyed) to a due ſenſe of obedience 


It 


to their lawful ſovereign. 


„ 
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It has been ſaid, that in order to reconcile them 1776. 
to ſo new and ſtrange an adventure, ſome idea hald 
been held out to them in Germany, that they ſnould 
obtain large portions of the lands which they were 
to conquer in America, and that this notion, how- 
ever abſurd, made them at firſt conſider the antient 
poſſeſſors as their natural enemies; but that when 
they found their error, they conſidered the move- 
able plunder of the country, not only as a matter 
of right, but an inadequate recompenſe for under- 
taking ſuch” a voyage, and engaging in ſuch a 
war. 


Military rapine may be eaſily accounted for with- 
out any recourſe to ſuch a deception. It had been 
obſerved from the beginning, that the moſt mortal 
antipathy ſubſiſted between the Americans and 
Heſſians. The former, contending themſelves for 
freedom, and filled with the higheſt notions of the 

natural rights of mankind, regarded with equal con- 
tempt and abhorrence, a people whom they conſi- | 
dered as the moſt ſordid of all mercenary ſlaves, in 
thus reſigning all their faculties to the will of a petty 
deſpot, and becoming the ready inſtruments of a 
cruel tyranny. They reproached them with the 
higheſt poſſible degree of moral turpitude, in thus 
engaging in a domeſtic quarrel, in which they had 
neither intereſt nor concern, and quitting their 
homes in the old world to butcher a people in the 
new, from whom they never had received the ſmal- 
leſt injury; but who, on the contrary, had for a cen- 
may paſt afforded an hoſpitable aſylum to their harr 
raſſed and oppreſſed countrymen, who had fled in 
multitudes to eſcape from a tyranny, ſimilar to that 
under which they were now acting, and to enjoy 
the bleſſings of a liberty moſt generouſly held out 
to them, of which theſe mercenaries would impi- 
ouſly bereave the German as well as Engliſh Ame- 
ricans. | 


Auch 
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Such fentiments, and ſuch reproaches, did not 


Kail to increaſe their natural ferocity and rapaciouſ- 


{ 
1 


neſs; and it is ſaid that they continued in a courſe 
of plunder, until they at length became fo encum- 


| bered and loaded with ſpoil, and ſo anxious for its 
| preſervation, that it grew to be a great impediment 


to their military operations. 


However diſagrecable this conduct was, and con- 
trary to the nature of the Britiſh commanders, it 
was an evil not eaſily to be remedied. They could 
not venture to hazard the ſuccels of the war, in ſo 
diſtant a ſituation, and ſuch precarious and critical 
circumſtances, by quarrelling with auxiliaries, who 
were nearly as numerous and powerful as their own: 
forces. Allowances were neceſſarily to be made 


for a difference of manners, opinions, and even 


ideas of military rules and ſervice. Without open- 
ing any general ground of diſlike or quarrel, it re- 
quired: all the conſtancy, and all that admirable 
equanimity of temper which diſtinguiſh General 
Howe's character, to reſtrain the operation of thoſe 


piques, jealouſies, and animoſities, the effect of na - 


tional pride, emulation, and a difference of man- 
ners, which no wiſdom could prevent from ſpring- 
ing up in. the two armies. 


It was ſcarcely poſſible that the devaſtation and 
diſorders practiſed by the Heſſians, ſhould not ope- 
rate in ſome degree in their example upon the Bri- 
tiſn troops. It would have been diffieult to have 
puniſhed enormities on the one fide, which were: 


practiſed without reſerve or apprehenſion on the 


other. Every ſucceſsful deviation from order and 
diſcipline in war, is certainly and ſpeedily followed 
by others ſtill greater. No relaxation can take 
place in either without the moſt ruinous conſe- 
quences. The ſoldier, who at firſt ſhrinks at trifling 
exceſſes, will in a little time, if they paſs without 
queſtion, proceed, without heſitation, to the greateſt 


_ enormities. From 
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From hence ſprung the clamour raiſed in Ame- 1776, 
rica of the deſolation which was ſpread through the WY 
Jerſeys, and which by taking in friends and mode- 
rate men, as well as enemies, did great injury to 
the royal cauſe, uniting the latter more firmly, and 
urging to activity, or detaching, many of the for- 
mer. Nor could the effect be confined to the im- 
mediate ſufferers ; the exaggerated details which 
were publiſhed of theſe enormities, ſerving to em- 
bitter the minds of men exceedingly through all the 
colonies. Theſe accounts being alſo tranimitted to 
Europe, ſeemed in ſome degree to affect our national 
character ; in France particularly, where the people 
in general, through the whole courſe of this con- 
teſt, have been ſtrongly American, they were readi- 
ly received and willingly credited. Among other 
enormities which received the cenſure of our neigh- 
bours in that country, the deſtruction of the public 
library at Trenton, and of the college and library 
at Princetown, together with a celebrated orrery 
made by Rittenhouſe, ſaid to be the beſt and fineſt 
in the world, were brought as charges of a Gothic 
barbarity, which waged war even with literature 


and the ſciences. 


In about a month after the taking of New-York, Petitions | 
the inhabitants of that city and iſland, preſented a from the 
petition to Lord and General Howe, the commiſ- _ 
ſioners for reſtoring peace to the colonies, ſigned New | 
by Daniel Horſemanden, Oliver de Lancy, and 946 York, 
others, declaring their allegiance, and their acknow- &c. to 
ledgment of the Conſtitutional Supremacy of Great Bri- che com- 
tainover the colonies ; and praying that in purſuance = 
of the former declarations iſſued by the commiſſion- 
ers, that city and county might be reſtored to his 


Majeſty's peace and protection. 


This petition to the commiſſioners was followed Critical 
by another to the ſame purpoſe, from the freehold- ſtate of 


; : f : Philadel - 
ers and inhabitants of Queen's county in Long. iſland. = a 


See. = 
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1776. It was obſerved of theſe petitions, that the acknow- 
I ledgement of the Conſtitutional ſupremacy. in one, 


andof the conſtitutional authority of Great Britain in 
theother, were very guardedly expreſſed, all mention 
of parliament being omitted, and the great queſtion 
of unconditional ſubmiſſion left totally at large. 
It is alſo remarkable, that though the inhabitants of 
Tork Hand and Queen's County, beſides raiſing a 
| conſiderable body of troops for the King's ſervice, 
and eſtabliſhing a ſtrong militia for the common de- 
_ fence, had given every other teſtimony of their loyalty, 
which could be expected or wiihed, yet theſe peti- 
tions were not attended to, nor were they reſtored 
to thoſe rights which they expected in conſequence 
of the declarations, as well as of the late law for 
the appointment of Commiſſioners. 


The critical ſituation of Philadelphia, which a 
night or two's froſt would have laid open to the 
Britiſh forces, obliged-the Congreſs, about the cloſe 
of the year, to conſult their on ſafety by retiring 
to Baltimore, in Maryland. In this ſtate of exter- 
nal danger, the diſſentions which ſprung up among 
- themſelves were not leſs alarming to the Americans. 
We have formerly ſhewn that the Declaration of 
Independency had met with a ſtrong oppoſition in 
Philadelphia, not only from thoſe who were called, 
or conſidered as Tories, but from many, who in all 
other matters had been among the moſt forward in 
oppofing the claims of the crown and parliament. 
The carrying .of the queſtion by a great majority 
throughout the province, was far from leſſening the 
bitterneſs of thoſe who oppoſed it, amongſt whom 
were molt of the Quakers, a great and powerful 
body in that colony; ſo that the diſcontented in this 
buſineſs, forgetting in the preſent their ancient ani- 
moſity, with all its operating cauſes, coaleſced 
with the Tories or loyaliſts, whom they had formerly 
periecuted, and conſidered as betrayers, and inve- 

| terate 
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terate enemies of their country, thus compoſing all 
together a very formidable party. 


In conſequence of this diſſention, and of the ill 
ſucceſs of the rebellious arms during the greater part 
of the campaign, which diſpoſed many to look to 
their ſafety, a Mr. Galloway, the family of Allens, 
with other leading men, either in Penſylvania or the 
Jerſeys, ſome of whom had been members of Con- 
greſs, fled to the Commiſſioners at New-York, to 
claim the benefits of the general pardon which had 
been offered; expecting as matters then ſtood, to 
return ſpeedily home in triumph. Theſe were, 
however, much leſs troubleſome and dangerous to 
the Americans, than thoſe who kept their ground, 
who were ſo numerous and powerful, that upon the 
approach of the Britiſh forces to the Delaware, they 
prevented the order for fortifying the city of Phila- 
delphia from being carried into execution. This 
eccentric and alarming movement in the ſeat of lite 
and action, obliged General Waſhington weak as 
he was, to detach three regiments, under the com- 
mand of Lord Sterling, eflectually to quell the op- 
poſition of that party, and to give efficacy to the 


meaſure of fortifying the city. This deciſive con- 
duct anſwered all its purpoſes, except that of forti- 


tying the city, a deſign which ſeems to have been 
abandoned as not practicable, or not neceſſary at 
that time. | 


As the ſeaſon grew too ſevere to keep the field, 
and the froſts were not yet ſufficiently ſet in for the 


paſſage of the Delaware, it became neceſſary to- 


wards the middle of December to put the Britiſh 


and auxihary forces under cover. They were ac- 


cordingly thrown into great cantonments, forming 
an extenſive chain from Brunſwick, on the Rariton 
to the Delaware, occupying not only the towns, 
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ſylvania. 


poſts, and villages, which came within a liberal de- 


icription of that line, but thoſe alio on the banks 
| | of 
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of the Delaware for ſeveral miles, ſo that the latter 


rv. compoled a front at the end of the line, which look- 


Surprize 
at Tren- 
ton. 


ed over to Penſylvania. 


Things were now in ſuch a ſituation, that there 
ſeemed to be as little probability of interrupting the 
deſigns, or endangering the ſecurity on the one 
ſide, as of renewing the ſpirit, or retrieving the 
weakneſs, on the other. In this ſtate of affairs, a 
bold and ſpirited enterprize, which ſhewed more of 
brilliancy than real effect in its firſt appearance, be- 
came capable in its conſequences of changing in a 
great meaſure the worſt fortune of the war. Such 
extraordinary effects do ſmall events produce, in 
that laſt and moſt uncertain of human deciſions. 


Colonel Rall a brave and experienced officer, was 
ſtationed with a brigade of Heſſians, conſiſting of 
three battalions, with a few Britiſh light horſe, and 
50 chaſſeurs, amounting in the whole to 14 or 1500 
men, at 'Frenton, upon the Delaware, being the 
higheſt poſt which the royal army occupied upon 
that river. Colonel Donop, with another brigade, 
lay at Bordentown, a few miles lower down the 
river; and at Burlington ſtill lower, and within 
twenty miles of Philadelphia a third body was poſt- 


ed. Ihe corps at Trenton, as well as the others, partly 


from the knowledge they had of the weakneſs of the 
enemy, and partly trom the contempt in which they 
held him, conſidered themſelves in as perfect a ſtate 
of ſecurity, as if they had been upon garriſon duty 
in their own country, in a time of the profoundeſt 
peace. It is faid, and ſeems probable, that this ſup- 
poſed ſecurity, increaſed that licence and laxity of 
diſcipline, of which we have before taken notice, 
and produced an inatrention to the poſſibility of a 
farprize, which no ſucceſs or ſituation can juſtify in 
the vicinity of an enemy, however weak or con- 
temptible. | | 


Theſe 
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* Theſe circumſtances, if they really exiſted, ſeem 1776. 
not to have eſcaped the vigilance of General Waſh. 


ington. But, excluſive of theſe, he fully ſaw and 
comprehended the danger to which Philadelphia 
and the whole' province would be inevitably ex- 
poſed, as ſoon as the Delaware was thoroughly 
covered with ice, if the enemy, by retaining pol- 
ſeſſion of the oppoſite ſhore, were at hand to profit 
of that circumſtance, whilſt he was utterly incapable 
of oppoſing them in the field. 


To ward off this danger, he with equal boldneſs 
and ability formed a deſign to prevent the enemy, 
by beating up their quarters; intending to remedy 
the deficiency of force by the manner of applying 
it; by bringing it nearly to a point; and by at- 
tacking unexpectedly and ſeparately thoſe bodies 
which he could not venture to encounter if united. 
If the deſign ſucceeded only in part, it might, how- 
ever, induce the enemy to contract their canton- 
ments, and to quit the vicinity of the river, when 
they found it was not a ſufficient barrier to cover 
their quarters from inſult and danger; thus ob- 
taining that ſecurity for Philadelphia, which, at pre- 
ſent, was the principal object of his attention. 


For this purpoſe, General Waſhington took the 


neceſſary meaſures for aſſembling his forces (which 


conſiſted moſtly of drafts from the militia of Penſyl- 


vania and Virginia) in three diviſions, each of which 
was to arrive at its appointed ſtation on the Dela- 
ware, as ſoon after dark, and with as little noiſe 
as poſſible, on the night of Chriſtmas-day. Two of 
theſe diviſions were under the command of the 
Generals Erwing and Cadwallader, the firſt of which 
was to paſs the. river at 'Trenton Ferry, about a 
mile. below the town, and the other ſtill lower to- 
wards Bordentown. The principal body was com- 
manded by Mr. Waſhington in perſon, aſſiſted by 
the Generals Sullivan and Green, and conſiſted of 

* about 


. 
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about 2500 men, provided with a train of 20 ſmall 
WrvV brafs field pieces. 


With this body he arrived at MKenky $ Ferry, 
about nine miles above Trenton, at the time ap- 
pointed, hoping to be able to paſs the divifion and 
artillery over by midnight, and that it would then 
be no difficulty to reach that place long before day 
hght, and effectually to furprize Rall's brigade. 
The river was, however, ſo incumbered with ice, 


that it was with great difficulty the boats could make 


Col. Rall 
mortally 


wounded 


their way through, which with the extreme ſeverit 

of the weather, retarded their pailage ſo much, that 
it was near four o'clock beforc it was compleated. 
They were ſtill equally delayed and incommoded 
in the march by a violent ſtorm of ſnow and hail, 
which rendered the way fo ſlippery, that it was with 
difficulty they reached the * of deſtination by 
ei ht o'clock. 


- The detachment had been formed in two divi- 
fions imacdiately upon paſſing the river, one of 
which, turning to the right, took the lower road to 
Trenton, wilt the other, with General Waſhing- 
ton, proceeucd along the upper, or Pennington road. 
Notwithſtanding the delays they met, and the ad- 
vanced ſtate of daylight, the Heſſians had no know 
ledge of their approach, until an advanced poſt, at 
ſome diſtance from the town, was attacked by thc 
upper diviſion, the lower, about the ſame time, 
driving in the outguards on their ſide. The reg 
ment of Rall, having been detached to ſupport 
picket which was firſt attacked, was thrown into 
diſorder 2 the retreat of that party, and obliged 
to rejoin the main body. Colonel Rall now bravely 


charged the enemy, but being ſoon mortally wound- 
ed, the troops were thrown into diforder after a ſhort 
engagement, and driven from their artillery, which 
confitted only of fix battahon braſs field pieces. 
Thus overpowered, and nearly ſurrounded, atter an 

| in- 
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ineffectual attempt to retreat to Princetown, the 1776. 
three regiments of Rall, Loſsberg, and Knyphauſen We! 
found themſelves under the unfortunate neceſſity of I uree 
ſurrendering priſoners of war. *Þ regi- 
| | ments 

As the road along the river fide to Bordentown ſurrender 
led from that part of. Trenton moſt remote from the _ 
enemy, the light-horſe, chaſſeurs, a conſiderable priſoners. 
number of the private men, with ſome few officers, 
made their eſcape that way. It is alſo ſaid, that a 
number of the Heſſians who had been out maraud- 
ing in the country, and accordingly abſent from 
their duty that morning, found the ſame refuge, 
whilſt their crime was covered under the common 
misfortune. 


The loſs of the Heſſians in killed and wounded 
was very inconſiderable, not exceeding 30 or 40 at 
the moſt ; that on the other ſide was too trifling to 
be mentioned; the whole number of priſoners 
amounted to 918. Thus was one part of General 
Waſhington's proje& crowned with ſucceſs ; but 
the two others failed in the execution, the quantity 
of ice being ſo great, that the diviſions under Erwing 
and Cadwallader, found the river, where they di- 
rected their attempts, impaſſable. If this had not 
been the caſe, and that the firſt, in purſuance of 
his inſtructions, had been able to have poſſeſſed the 
bridge over Trenton Creek, not one of thoſe who 
made their way to Bordentown could have eſcaped. 
But if the deſign had taken effect in all its parts, 
and the three diviſions had joined after the affair ar 
Trenton, it ſeems probable that they would have 
ſwept all the poſts on the river before them. 


As things were, General Waſhington could not 
proceed any further in the proſecution of his deſign. 
The force he had with him was far from being able 
even to maintain its ground at Trenton, there being 
a ſtrong body of light infantry within à few miles 

at 
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at Princetown, which by the junction of Donop's 
brigade, or other bodies from the cantonments, 
would have ſoon overwhelmed his little army. He 


accordingly repaſſed the Delaware the ſame evening, 


Great ef- 
ſects of 
the ſur- 
prize at 
Trenton 
on the 
Ameri- 
cans in 


general. 


carrying with him the priſoners, who with their 
artillery and colours, afforded a day of new and 
joyful triumph at Philadelphia. 


This ſmall ſucceſs wonderfully raiſed the ſpirits 
of the Americans. It is an odd, but a general diſ- 
poſition of mankind, to be much more afraid of 
thoſe whom they do not know, than of thoſe with 
whom they are acquainted. Difference of dreſs, 
of arms (though leſs uicful), of complexion, beard, 
colour of the hair or eyes, with the genera] manner, 


air, and countenance, have at different times had 


ſurprizing effects upon brave, diſciplined, and expe- 
rienced armies. The Hethans had hitherto been 
very terrible to the Americans; and the taking of 
a whole brigade of them priſoners, ſeemed fo incre- 


dible, that at the very time they were marchin 


into Philadelphia, people were contending in diffe- 
rent parts of the town, that the whole ſtory was a 
fiction, and indeed that it could not be true. The 
charm was now, however, diſſolved, and the Heſ- 
ſians were no longer terrible. In the mean time 
General Waſhington was reinforced by ſeveral regi- 
ments from Virginia and Maryland, as well as with 


ſeveral new bodies of the Penſylvania militia, who, 


Reaſon- 
ings and 
conJec- 
tures 

thereon. 


with thoſe of that province already under his com- 
mand, were much diſtinguiſhed in the hard ſervice 
of the enſuing winter campaign. 


The ſurprize at Trenton did not excite leſs amaze- 
mont in the Britiſh and auxiliary quarters, than it 
did joy in thoſe of the Americans. Blame was 
looſely ſcattered every where. That three old eſta- 
bliſhed regiments, of a people who make war their 
profeſſion, ſhould lay down their arms to a ragged 
and undiſciplined militia, and that with ſcarcely wy 
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loſs on either ſide, ſeemed an event of ſo extraor- 1776. 
dinary a nature, that it gave full ſcope to the opera 
tion of conjecture, ſuſpicion, eenſure, and maligni- 

ty, as different tempers were differently affected, 


The General was blamed for laying ſo extenſive 
a chain of cantonments,* Rall was condemned for 
marching out of the town to meet-the enemy, and 
the character of the Heſſians, in general, did not 
riſe in the opinion of their allies. 


As to the firſt, the General had foreſeen the ob- 
jection, but he depended upon the weakneſs of the 
enemy, the good diſpoſition of the inhabitants, the 
conſiderable force which was ſtationed in the advanced 
polts, and was beſides influenced by a deſire to 
cover and protect the county of Monmouth, where 
a great number of the people were well affected 

to the royal cauſe, It may be added, that perhaps 
no line of cantonment or poſt can be contrived fo 
compact and ſecure, as not to admit the poſſibilit 
of an impreſſion in ſome one part, by a force 1 
infcrior to the aggregate power of the defenſive. 


With reſpe& to Colonel Rall, if the charge 
againſt him was well founded, his miſcondue ſprung 
from an error, which was generally prevalent 
among the officers and men both of the Britiſh and 
Heſhan forces. The fact is, that from the ſucceſſes 
of the preceding campaign, and the vaſt ſuperiority 
which they perceived in themſelves in every action, 
they had held the Americans in too great contempt 
both as men and as ſoldiers, and were too apt to 
Dd d attribute 


As the conduct of Lord and General Howe, during their 
command in America, became the ſubje& of a parliamentary 
enquiry in the ſeſſion of 1779. We have given in the Appen- 
dix, the evidence, at large of the principal officers under their 
command, as delivered before a committee of the Houſe f 
Commons, which we preſume will prove acceptable to our 2 
readers, as it will throw great light on many tranſactions, which 
before were not fully explained. | 
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attribute | thoſe advantages to ſome extraordinary 
perſonal virtue and excellence, which were in reality 


derived from the concurrence of a number of other, 


and very different cauſes ; from military ſkill, ex- 
perience and diſcipline ; from the ſuperior excel- 
lence of their ſmall arms, artillery, and of all other 
engines, furniture, and ſupplies, neceſſary for war; 
and {till more particularly, to a better ſupply, and 
a more dexterous and effective uſe of bayonets ; 


which gave them a great ſuperiority over the Ame- 


ricans, who were poorly furniſhed with this kind of 
arms, and were by no means expert in the uſe of 
them. | 


The alarm now ſpread, induced the Britiſh and 
auxiliary troops immediately to afſemble, and Ge- 


. neral Grant, with the forces at Brunſwick and that 


quarter, to advance ſpeedily to Princetown ; whilſt 
Lord Cornwallis, who had gone to New York in 
his way to England, found it neceſſary to delay his 
voyage, and return poſt to the defence of the Jer- 
ſeys. They were not now without an enemy to 
encounter, for General Waſhington, encouraged 
by the reinforcements he had received, had again 
paſſed. the Delaware, and was with his whole force 
at Trenton. 


Lord Cornwallis marched immediately to attack 
the enemy, whom he found in a ſtrong poſition, 
formed at the back of Trenton Creek, being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the bridge, and other paſſages, which 
were well covered with artillery. After ſeveral 


. ſkirmiſhes in the approach, a cannonade enſued on 


both ſides, which continued until night. A brigade 


of the Britiſh troops lay that night at Maidenhead, 


- fix miles from Trenton, and another upon its march 


from Brunſwick, conſiſting of the 15th, the 4oth, 


and 55th regiments, under the command of Lieute- 


nant Colonel Mawhood, were at Princetown, about 
the ſame diſtance beyond Maidenhead, 
| q 
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In this ſituation on both ſides, General Waſhing- 1777. 
ton, who was far from intending to riſque a battle 
having taken the neceſſary precaution of keeping General 
up the fires, and every other appearance of ſtill waſ- 
occupying his camp, and leaving {mall parties to go ington 
the rounds, and guard the bridge and the fords, dite his N 
withdrew the reſt of his forces in the dead of night, u,, 
and with the moſt profound filence. They marched Colonel 
with ſuch expedition towards Princetown, that Maw- 
though they took a large circuit by Allentown, hood, 
partly to get clear of the Trenton, or Aſſumpink Jt 
Creek, and partly to avoid the brigade which lay at ton. 
Maidenhead, their van fell in at ſunriſe the next 
morning with Colonel Mawhood, who had juſt be- 
gun his march. That officer not having the imalleſt 
idea of their forces, the foggineſs of the morning, 
or circumſtances of the ground, preventing him 
from ſeeing its extent, conſidered it only as the at- 
tempt of ſome flying party to interrupt his march, 
and having eaſily diſperſed thoſe by whom he was 
firſt attacked, puſhed forward without further ap- 
prehenſion. But in a little time, he not only found 
that the 17th regiment which he led was attacked 
on all fides by a ſuperior force, but that it was alſo 
ſeparated and cut off from the reſt of the brigade, 
whilſt he diſcovered, by the continued diſtant firing, 
that the 55th, which immediately followed, was not 

in better circumſtances. 


In this trying and dangerous ſituation, the brave 
commander, and his equally brave regiment, gained 
immortal honour. After a violent conflict, and the 
greateſt repeated exertions of courage and diſcip- 
line, they at length, by dint of bayonet, forced 
their way through the thickeſt ranks of the enemy, 
and purſued their march to Maidenhead undiſturb- 
ed. The 55th regiment was little leſs preſſed, and 
finding it impoſſible to continue its march, with 
great reſolution made good its retreat, and returned 
by the way of Hillſborough to Brunſwick. The 40th 


regi- 
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1777. regiment, which was ſtill at Princetown when the 


action began, ſuffered leſs than the others, and re- 


tired by another road to the ſame place. The ene- 
my acknowledged that nothing could exceed the 
gallant behaviour of the corps under Mawhood. 


Though the number killed, confidering the na- 
ture and warmth of the erigagements, was not ſo 
tonſiderable as might have been expected; yet, upon 
the whole, the three regiments ſuffered ſeverely; 
their loſs in priſoners, amounting to about 200; 
the killed and wounded were much fewer. The 
Americans had many more killed, among whom 
were ſome brave oſhcers, particularly General Mer. 
cer belonging to Virginia, who was much eſteemed 
and lamented. | 


It cannot eſcape the obſervation of any perſon 
who has attended to the circumſtances of this war, 
that the number lain on the fide of the Americans, 
has in general greatly exceeded that in the royal 
army. Though every defect in military ſkill, expe- 
rience, judgment, conduct, and mechanical habit, 
will in ſome degree account for this circumſtance, 
yet perhaps it may be more particularly attributed 
to the imperfe@ loading of their pieces in the hurry 
of action, than to any other cauſe ; a defect, of all 
others, the moſt fatal; the moſt difficult to be re- 
medied in a new army ; and to which even veterans 
Fre not ſufficiently attentive, To this may be alſo 
added the various make of their ſmall arms, which 
being procured as chance or opportunity favoured 
them, from remote and different quarters, were 
equally different in ſize and bore, winch rendered 
their being fitted with ball upon any general ſcale 
immpracticable. 


This active and unexpected movement, with its 
ſpirited conſequences, immediately recalled Lord 
rnwallis from the Delaware; who was, not with- 

| out 
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out reaſon, alarmed for the ſafety of the troops and 1777. 
magazines at Brunſwick. The Americans ftill \YV 
avoiding a general action, and fatisfied with their Lord 
preſent advantages, croſſed the Millſtone river, with- Cornwal- 


lis returns 


out any further attempt. In a few days, however, m the 
they overrun Faſt Jerſey as well as the Weſt, ſpread- Pelaware 
ing themſelves over the Rariton, even into Eſſex to Brunſ- 
county, where, by ſeizing Newark, Elizabeth wick. 
Town, and Woodbridge, they became maſters of 

the coaſt oppoſite to Staten Iſland, Their principal 

poſts were taken and ſtrengthened with ſo much 
judgement, that it was not practicable to diſiodge 

them. The royal army retained only the two poſts 

of Brunſwick and Amboy, the one ſituated a few 

miles up the Rariton, the other point of land at its 

mouth, and both holding an open communication 

with New-York by ſca. 


Thus by a few well concerted and ſpirited actions, Ameri- 
was Philadelphia ſaved, Penlylvania freed from ans over 
danger, the Jerſeys nearly recovered, and a victori- — 
ous and far ſuperior army reduced to act upon the : 
defenſive, and for ſeveral months reſtrained within 
very narrow and inconvenient limits. Theſe actions, 
and the ſudden recovery from the loweſt ſtate of 
weakneſs and diſtreſs, to become a formidable ene- 
my in the field, raiſed the character of General 
Waſhington, as a commander, very high both in 
Europe and America; and with his preceding and 
ſubſequent conduct, ſerve all together to give a 
ſanction to that appellation, which is now pretty 


generally applied to him, of the American Fabius. 


Nor was this change of affairs to be attributed to 
any error in the Britiſh Generals, or fault in the 
troops which they commanded ; but depended en- 
tirely upon the happy application of a number of 
powerful and concurring circumſtances, which were 
far beyond their reach or controul. Though many 
of thete were foreſeen and pointed out by thoſe who 

from 
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1777. from the beginning, either oppoſed in public, or 
WYV regretted in private, this war, and that others are 

now obvious to every body, it.may not, however, be 


amiſs to ſpecify ſome of thoſe cauſes which clogged 
it with particular difficulties. VE 


Among the principal of theſe may be conſidered 
the vaſt extent of that continent, with its unuſual 
diſtribution into great tracts of cultivated and ſavage 
territory; the long extent of ſea coaſt in front, and 
the boundleſs waſtes at the back of the inhabited 
countries, affording reſource or ſhelter in all eircum- 
ſtances; the numberleſs inacceſſible poſts, and 
ſtrong natural barriers, formed by the various com- 
binations of woods, mountains, rivers, lakes and 
marſhes. All theſe properties and circumſtances, 
with others appertaining to the climates and ſeaſons, 
may be ſaid to fight the battles of the inhabitants 
of ſuch countries in a defenſive war. To theſe 
may be added others leſs local. The unexpected 
union, and unknown ſtrength of the colonies ; the 
judicious application of that ſtrength, by ſuiting the 
defence to the nature, genius; and ability of the 
people, as well as to the natural advantages of the 
country, thereby rendering it a war of poſts, ſur- 

prizes, and ſkirmiſhes, inſtead of a war of battles. 

To all theſe may be added, the people's not being 

bridled by ſtrong cities, nor fettered by luxury to 

thoſe which were otherwiſe, ſo that the reduction 

of a capital had no effect upon the reſt of the pro- 

vince, and the, army could retain no more territory 

Britiſh than what it occupied, which was again loſt as ſoon 

and Aux- as it departed to another quarter. | 
tary for- | 

Ton During the remaining winter, and the whole of 

of Brunſ- the ſpring the army under Lord Cornwallis conti- 

wick and nued much ſtraitened at Brunſwick and Amboy, 

3 the troops undergoing, with the greateſt perſeve- 

5 dene rance and reſolution, the hardſhips of a moſt ſevere 

of the and unremitting duty; whilſt their ranks were 

winter. thinned 
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thinned by a continued ſeries of ſkirmiſhes, which 1777. 
were productive of no real advantage on either fide, WW 
other than that of inuring the Americans to mili- 
tary ſervice. In a word, every load of forage which 
was procured, and every article of proviſion which 
did not come from New-York, was ſought or pur- 


chaſed at the price of blood. 


The conſequence of the late military outrages in 
the Jerſeys were ſeverely felt in the preſent change 
of circumſtances. As ſoon as fortune turned, and 
the means were in their power, the ſufferers of all 
parties, the well diſpoſed to the royal cauſe, as well 
as the neutrals and wavering, now roſe as a man to 
revenge their perſonal injuries and . particular op- 
preſſions, and being goaded by a keener ſpur, than 
any which a public cauſe, or general motive could 
have excited, became its bittereſt and moſt deter- 
mined enemies. Thus the whole country, with too 
few exceptions, became hoſtile; thole who were 
incapable of arms, aQing as ſpies, and keeping a 
continual watch for thoſe who bore them; ſo that 
the ſmalleſt motion could not be made, without its 
being expoſed and diſcovered, before it could pro- 
duce its intended effect. Such were the untoward 
events, that in the winter damped the hopes, of a 
victorious army, and nipped the laurels of a fore- 


going proſperous campaign. $67 


We have formerly had occaſion to ſhew, the bad Iadiaa 
| ſuccels which invariably attended the repeated war. 
attempts that had been made, of calling off the at- 

tention and force of the ſouthern colonies from the 
ſupport of the general alliance to their own imme- 
. diate defence, by involving them effectually in civil 
war and domeſtic contention, either through the 
means of the well affected in general, the Regu- 
lators and Highland emigrants in the Carolinas, or 
of the Negroes in Virginia, We have. alſo-taken 
lome ſmall notice, of the charges made by the inſur- 

1 | | gents '- 


BY 
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1777. gents in ſome of theſe provinces againſt their gover- 
nors, of endeavouring to bring the ſavages down to 


further thoſe deſigns. 


The failure of theſe attempts, was not ſufficient 
to damp the zeal of the Britiſh agents among the 
Indian nations, nor to render them hopeleſs of till 
performing ſome eſſential ſervice, by engaging theſe 
people to make a diverſion, and to attack the ſouth- 
ern colonies in their back and defenceleſs parts. 
The Indians, ever light in act and faith, greedy of 
preſents, and eager for ſpoil, were not difficultly 
induced, by a proper application of the one, and the 
hope of the other, concurring with their own natu- 
ral diſpoſition, to forget the treaties which they had 
lately confirmed or renewed with the coloniſts, and 
to engage in the deſign. | 


It was held out to them, that a Britiſh army was 
to land in Welt Florida, and after penetrating 
through the Creek, Chickeſaw, and Cherokee coun- 


tries, and being joined by the warriors of thoſe 


nations, they were jointly to invade the Carolinas 
and Virginia, whilſt another formidable force by 
lea and land, was to make a powerful impreſſion on 
the coaſts. Circular letters to the ſame import, 
were ſent by Mr. Stuart, the principal agent for 
Indian affairs, to the inhabitants of the back ſettle- 
ments, requiring all the well- affected, as well as all 
thoſe, who were willing to preſerve themſelves and 
their families from the inevitable calamities and 
deſtruction of an Indian war, to be in readineſs to 
repair to the royal ſtandard, as ſoon as it was erect- 
ed in the Cherokee country, and to bring with them 
their horſes, cattle, and proviſions, for all of which 
they were promiſcd payment. They were likewiſe 


required, for their preſent ſecurity, and future diſ- 


tinction from the King's enemies, to ſubſcribe im- 
mediately to a written paper, declaratery of their 


_ allegiance. 


The 
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Tube ſcheme was ſo plauſible, and carried fuch a 1977. 
probability of ſucceſs, that it ſeemed to have had a 


very extenſive operation upon the difpoſition of the 
Indians, and to have prepared them in a great mea- 
ſure for a general confederacy againſt the Colonies. 
Even the fix nations, who had before agreed to the 
obſervance of a ſtrict neutrality, now committed 
ſeveral ſmall acts of hoſtility, which were afterwards 
diſowned by their elders and chiefs. The Creek 
Indians, more violent, began the ſouthern war with 
all their uſual batbarity, until finding that the 
expected ſuccours did not arrive, they, with a fore- 
fight uncommon among Indians, ſtopped ſuddenly 
ſhort, and repenting of what they had done, were, 
in the preſent ſtate of affairs, eaſily excuſed ; and 
being afterwards applied to for afliſtance by the 
Cherokees, returned for anſwer, that they, the lat- 
ter, had plucked the thorn out of their font, and 


were welcome to keep it. 


Bat the Cherokees fell upon the adjoining colo- 
nies with determined fury, carrying, for a part of 
the ſummer, ruin and deſolation wherever they cams, 
fealping and ſlaughtering the people, and totally de- 
ſtroying their ſettlements. They were foon, how- 
ever checked, and ſeverely experienced, that things 


were much altered, fince the time of their former 5 


warfare upon the fame ground, and that the martial 
ſpirit now prevalent in the colomes, was extended 
to their remoteſt frontiers. They were not only 
repulſed or defeated in every action, by the neigh- 
bouring militia of Virginia and the Carolinas, but 
W into their own country, where their towns 
were demoliſhed, their corn deſtroyed, and their 
warriors thinned in repeated engagements, until the 
nation was nearly exterminated, and the wretched 
ſurvivors were obliged to ſubmit to any terms pre- 
ſcribed by the victors; while the neighbouring 
nations of Indians were ſilent and paſſive ſpectators 
of their calamitics. 
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Nor was this Indian war- more fortunate, with re- 


SV ſpect to its effect on the well- affected on thoſe quar- 


Oct. 4. 


ters; who are not only ſaid, to a man, to have ex- 


preſſed the utmoſt averſion to the authors, and ab- 
horrence of the cruelty of that meaſure, but that 


ſome of the chief leaders of the tories, avowed a 


recantation of their former principles, merely upon 
that account. 


It was in the midſt of the buſtle and danger of 
the war, and when the ſcale of fortune ſeemed to 
hang heavily againſt them, by the defeat on Long- 
Iſland, and the reduction of New-York, at a time 
when a great and invincible force by ſea and land, 
carried diſmay and conqueſt wherever it directed 
its courſe, that all the members of the Congreſs 


ventured to ſign that remarkable treaty of perpetual 
compact and union between the thirteen revolted 


colonies, which lays down an. invariable ſyſtem of 
rules or laws, for their government in al public 
caſes with reſpect to each other in peace or war, and 


is alſo extended to their commerce with foreign 
' Rates. - This piece, which may be conſidered as a 
moſt dangerous ſupplement to the Declaration of 


Independency, was publiſhed under the title of Ar- 
ticles of Confederation and Perpetual Union be- 
tween the thirteen ſpecified ſtates, and has ſince re- 
ceived, as the neceſſary forms would permit, the 
ſeparate ratifications of each colony. Such was in 
general the ſtate of affairs in America at the cloſe of 
the og 1776. [For theſe Articles at ws fee 
Appendix. 
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State of affairs at News York previous to the opening of the cam- 
paign. Loyal provincials embodied, and placed under the 
command of Governor Tryon. Expedition to Peet's Kill. 
To Danbury, under General Tryon. Magazines deſtroyed. 
General Wooſter killed. Veſſels and provijions deſtroyed at 
Sagg Harbour, by a detachment from Connecticut under Colonel 

eigs. Advantages derived by General Waſhington, from the 
detention of the army at New- York through the want of tents. 
Different ſchemes ſuggeſted for conducting the operations of the 
campaign, all tending to one object. General Sir William Howe, 
takes the field ; fails in his attempt to bring Waſhington to 
action; retires to Amboy. Turns ſuddenly and advances upon 
the enemy. Skirmiſhes. americans under Lord Sterling de- 
feated. Waſhington regains his ſtrong camp. Royal army 
paſs over te Staten Iſland. Alarm excited by the preparations 
for the. grand expedition. General Preſcot carried off from 

Rhode Iſland. Rate of intereſt upon the public loan, advanced 
by the Congreſs. Monuments decreed for the Generals Warren 
and Mercer. Fleet and army depart from Sandy Hook, Force 

embarked on the expedition. Congreſs and Waſhington alarmed. 
by the loſs, of Ticonderoga. Fleet arrives at the River Elk, 
after a tedious voyage, and diſjicult paſſage up Cheſapeat Bay. 

Army lands at Elk Ferry, Declaration iſſued by the General. 
Waſhington returns to the defence of Philadelphia. Advances 
to the Brandywine, and to Red-Clay Creek. Various movements 
en both fides. Action at the Brandywine. General Knyphnuſen 
makes an attack at Chad's Ford. Lord Cornwallis marches 
round to the forks of the Brandywine, where he paſſes, in order © 
to attack the enemy's right. Defeats General Sullivan. Pur- 

ſues his advantages until ſtopped by night. General e 
paſſes at Chad's Ford. Enemy every aubere defeated. Loſs 
en both ſides. Refleftions on the action. Victory not deciſive. 
Foreign officers in the American ſervice. Motions of the Armies. 
Engagement prevented by a great fall of rain. Major-General 
Grey, ſurprizes and defeats a party of Americans under Gene- 
ral Wayne. | Royal army paſſes the Schuylkill, and advances to 
German-Town. Lord Cornwallis takes poſſeſſion of Philadel- 

pia. Some of the principal inhabitants ſent priſoners to Vire 
ginia, upon the approach of the army. Attack on the new hat- 
teries at Philadelphia. Delaware frigate taken. Works con- 

ſtructed by the Americans to render the paſſage of the Delaware 

impracticable. Succeſsful expedition to Billing's Fort, and a. 
paſſage made through the lewer barrier. = army ſar priced 
and attacked by the Americant at German- Town. Americans 
repulſed with loſs and purſued. Brigadier General ** = 

alone 
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Loyal 
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Colonel Bird killed. Army removes to Philadelphia. Unſuc- 
ceſsful attack upon the enemy's works on the Delaware. Heſ- 
ans repulſed with great loſs at Red Bank. Colonel Donop killed. 
Auguſta man of war and Merlin ſloop deſtrozed. New and 
effectual meaſures taken for forcing the enemy's works, Mud 
land and Red Bank, abandoned, and taken with their artil. 
 tery and florer. Americans burn their gallies and other . | 
ing. Paſſage of the Delaware opened to Philadelphia. Ge- 
neral Sir William Howe, finding all his efforts to bring Waſſ:- 
ington to a general actiou fruitleſs, returns with the army ts 
Philadelphia. Americans Hut their camp at Valley Forge 
for the winter. | 


| W have already ſhewn the ſtate and ſituation 


| of the armies in America during the winter 
and greater part of the ſpring. As the ſeaſon 
opened, and enlarged the field of enterprize, our 
commanders did not negle& ſeizing thoſe advan- 
tages which nature and their naval ſuperiority pre- 
lented, in a country deeply interſected by navigable 
rivers, and continually laid open in other parts by 
the numberleſs inlets and channels, which the pecu- 
liar conſtructions of the iſlands. and coaſts, admit in 
their junction with the ocean and thoſe rivers. 


In the mean time a conſiderable body of provin- 


Provinei- cial troops was formed under the auſpices of Ge- 


als embo- 


died, and neral Sir William Howe, which by degrees amount- 
placed ed to ſeveral thouſand men, and which under that 
under the denomination included, not only American, but 


O 


Tryon. 


8 Britiſh and Iriſh refugees from the different parts of 


the continent. This corps was entirely officered, 
either by thoſe gentlemen, who for their attach- 
ment to the royal cauſe had been obliged to aban- 


don their reſpective provinces, or by thoſe who 


lived under that protection in the New-York iſlands. 
The new troops were placed for the temporary time 
of their ſervice, upon the ſame footing as to pay, 
ſubſiſtence, and clothing, with the eſtabliſhed na- 
tional bodies of the royal army, with the further 
advantage to the private men and non- commiſſioned 
othcers, that they were entitled to conſiderable al- 
lotments 
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lotments of vacant lands at the end of the troubles. 1777. 
This meaſure, beſides its utility in point of ſtrengtu, 


afforded ſome preſent proviſion to thoſe, who having 
Joſt every thing in this unhappy conteſt, were now 
thrown upon the crown, as their only refuge, for 
ſupport 3 whilſt on the other fide, inſtead of their 
being an heavy and unprofitable burden to the 
crown, they were placed in a condition which en- 
abled them to become active and uſeful inſtruments 
in effecting its purpoſes. At the ſame time, this 
acquiſition of ſtrength, derived from, and growing 
in the country, carried a moſt flattering appearance, 
and ſeemed to indicate reſources for the proſecution 
of the war in the very theatre of action. 


As all new forces muſt of courſe be much fitter 
for defence, than for active ſervice in the field, ſo 
it added much to the apparent utility of this mea- 
ſure, that the royal provincials could immediately 
be diſpoſed of to the greateſt advantage, in the pro- 
tection and defence of New-York and the adjacent 
iſlands, ſupplying thereby the place of the veteran 
troops, and affording a free ſcope to the diſtant ope- 
rations of the grand army. To render this defen- 
ſive ſyſtem tor the iſlands more complete, Governor 
Tryon, who, already in his civil capacity command- 
ed the militia, and who had taken the utmoſt pains 
in its eſtabliſhment, was now placed by the com- 
mander in chief at the head of the new corps, under 
the title and rank of Major- General of the provin- 
cials, whereby he was enabled effectually to com- 
bine and bring into action the joint force of theſe 
ſeparate bodies. . oy; 


The great natural ſtrength of the country, the 
vicinity of the North River, with its convenience in 
reſpect to the ſeat of war, had induced the Ameri- 
_ cans, during the winter, to erect mills and eſtabliſh 
their principal magazines, in that rough and moun- 
tainous tract called the Manor of Courtland. Thus 


ſupplies. 
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it became their grand repoſitory, and truſting in 
the ſecurity of this natural citadel, neither induſt 

was wanting, nor expence ſpared, in abundantly pro- 
viding it with immenſe ſupplies of proviſions, forage, 
and ſtores, of all forts. A place, otherwiſe of no 
importance, called Peck's Kill, which lies about 
fifty miles up the North River from New-York, 
ſerved as a kind of port to Courtland Manor, by 
which it both received proviſions, and diſpenſed 


- 


Sir William Howe was well aware of theſe cir- 
cumſtances in general, and was as well convinced 
of the deciſive conſequences which muſt enſue from 


the cutting off thoſe reſources, which the enemy 


had with ſuch infinite labour and expence accumu- 
lated for the ſupport and proſecution of the war. 
A general attempt upon Courtland Manor, would 
not only be dangerous, from the ſtrength of the 
country, and impracticability of the ground; but 
muſt from its own nature be rendered abortive; as 
the length, the parade, and the manner of the pre- 
paration, would afford the Americans time and 
warning to aſſemble their whole force in that quar- 
ter; where, if we {till perſiſted in our deſign, we 


muſt fight under every poſſible diſadvantage, and a 


Expedi- 
tion to 


Peel's 


Kill. 


March 


23d. * 


moral certainty of great loſs; and if they did not 
chuſe, even upon theſe terms, to hazard an engage- 
ment with us, they would have ſufficient time to 
remove their magazines, before we could bring the 
point to any deciſion. | 


Peek's Kill, was, however, within reach, and the 
General determined to profit of that circumſtance. 
Colonel Bird, with a detachment of about 500 men, 
under the conduct of a frigate of war, and other 
armed veſſels, was ſent on board ſome tranſports up 
the North River for that ſervice. Ihe enemy upon 
the approach of 'the Britiſh armament, finding, or 
thinking themſclves, unequal to the defence of tho 

: place 
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armament, were landed near Norwalk in Connecti- 
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place, and being convinced, that there was no poſ- 1777. 


ſible time to remove any thing but their arms and 
bodies, ſet fire to the barracks, and principal ſtore- 
houſes and then retired to a ſtrong paſs at- about 
two miles diſtance, which commanded the entrance 
into the mountains, and covered a road which led 


to ſome of the mills and other depoſits. The Britiſh 


troops upon their landing, perceiving that they could 
not have time or opportunity to bring off the provi- 
fions or other articles, completed the conflagration. 
All the magazines were deſtroyed. The troops re- 
embarked when the ſervice was performed, and the 
armament, after deſtroying ſeveral ſmall craft laden 
with proviſions, returned. . 


This ſervice, however, was far from filling up the 
outline of the General's deſign. The magazines at 
Peek's Kill were not of the importance and magni- 
tude which he had been led to expect, and ſome- 
thing, if poſſible, muſt ſtill be done, to weaken the 
enemy by cutting off their reſources. He obtained 
intelligence, that the Americans bad depoſited large 
quantities of ſtores. and proviſions in the town or 


village of Danbury, and other places i in the borders 


of Connecticut, which lay contiguous to Courtland 
Manor. An expedition was accordingly undertaken 
for the deſtruction of theſe depoſits, the charge of 
which, as an introduction to his new military com- 
mand, was committed to Governor Tryon, who was 
aſſiſted by thoſe active and able officers, Brigadier 
General Agnew, and Sir William Erſkine. The 
expedition was ſaid to be undertaken on a plan of - 


General Tryon, who had flattered himſelf with find- April 2 25. 


ing a junction of many provincials in that quarter as 
ſoon as he ſhould 1 with the troops. 


The detachment appointed to this ſervice confiſt- + 


ed of about 2000 men, who bein "g paſſed through tion to 
a proper naval Danbury * 


the Sound, under the convoy o 
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1776. cut, about 20 miles to the Southward of Danbury. 
vw As the country was in no ſtate of preparation, nor 


Mega- 


zines de- 


ſtroyed. 


under any apprehenſion of the deſign, the troops 
advanced without interruption, and arrived at Dan- 
bury the following day. They now perceived that 
the country was riſing to intercept their return, and 
as no carriages could be procured, if it had been 
otherwiſe, to bring off the ſtores and proviſions, 
they immediately proceeded to the deſtruction of 
the magazine. In the execution of this prompt 
fervice, the town was unavoidably burnt, 


Ihe detachment returned on the 27th by the 
way of Ridgefield. In the mean time the Generals 
Mooſter, Arnold, and Silliman, having haſtily arriv- 
ed from different quarters, and collected ſuch mili- 


tia as were within their reach, endeavoured by 


every poſlible means to interrupt their march, until 


a greater force could arrive to ſupport them with 


effect in the deſign of cutting off their retreat. The 


firſt of theſe officers hung upon the rear of the de- 
tachment, whilſt Arnold, by croſſing the country 
— their front, in order to diſpute their paſſage 


through Ridgefield. Nor could the excellent order 


and formidable appearance of the Britiſh forces, 
who had large covering parties well furniſhed witn 


field pieces on their flanks and rear, nor the tumul- 


tuary manner in which a militia not very numerous 


Were got together, prevent the Americans, upon 


General 
Wooſter 


killed. 
_ - cloſely to ſeventy, and in the active exertion of a 


* 
— 

a 
* 


every advantage of the ground, from making bold at- 
tempts to interrupt the progreſs of the King's army. 
In one of theſe ſkirmiſhes, Wooſter an experienced 
Provincial officer, who had ſerved, with ſome repu- 
tation in the two former wars, at an age approaching 


_—>yalour,. which favoured more of raſhneſs, than of 


bi 
* 
* 2 


the temperance and diſcretion of that time of life, 


was mortally wounded, and died with the ſame re- 
ſolution that he had lived, - 3 2 
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The royal forces had only got quit of Wooſter, 1777. 
when they found themſelves engaged with Arnold. 


who had got poſſeſſion of Ridgefield, and with leſs 
than an hour's advantage of time, had already 
thrown up ſome ſort of an entrenchment to cover 
his front. The courage and diſcipline of the Britiſh 
troops, would have triumphed over an enemy more 
equal in force and condition. The village was 
forced, and the Americans drove back on all ſides. 
The action was ſharp, and Arnold diſplayed his uſual 
intrepidity. His horſe having been ſhot within a 
few yards-of our foremoſt ranks, he ſuddenly diſen- 
gazed himielf, and drawing out a piſtol, 00 
ſoldier dead who was running up to transfix him 
wich his bayonet. 


General Tryon lay that night at Ridgefield, and 
renewed his march on the morning of the 28th. 
The enemy having been reinforced with troops and 
cannon, the army was exceedingly harraſſed during 
this day's march. Every advantageous poſt was 
ſeized and diſputed, whilſt hovering parties on the 
flanks and rear, continually endeavoured to diſturb 
the order of march, and to profit of every difficulty 
of ground. The army at length gained, in good 
time, the Hill of Compo, within cannon ſhot of the 
ſhips. It was then evening, and their ammunition 
cxhauſted, although it is reported, that they had 
been ſupplied with ſixty rounds a man at their outſet 
upon the expedition. The forces immediately 
formed upon the high ground, where the enemy 
ſeemed more determined and reſolute in their at- 
tack than they had been hitherto. In this ſituation, 
the General ordered the troops to advance, and 
to charge with their bayonets. This order was 
executed with ſuch impetuoſity, that the enemy was 
totally broken, and every thing being prepared at 
the ſhore for their reception, the troops. were em- 
barked without further moleſtation. 
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Large quantities of corn, flour, and ſalt provi- 
ſons, a great number of tents, with various military 
ſtores and neceſſaries, were deſtroyed in the courſe 
of this expedition. The loſs of men on the royal 
ſide, was, as uſual, much leſs conſiderable than could 
have been expected ; the whole, in killed, wounded 
and miſſing, amounted to 172, of whom more than 
two thirds were wounded. The general loſs under 
all theſe heads on the American fide was more than 
double, and the number of the ſlain about four to 
one. On the Britiſh fide no officer was killed. On 
theirs, beſides General Wooſter, they loſt three 
colonels, and a Dr. Atwater, a gentleman of con- 
ſideration in that country. The number of officers 
that happened to be in that country, and to aſſem- 
ble on the occaſion, was out of all proportion to that 
of the private men; whilſt the raw and undiſciplin- 
ed ſtate of the. militia, together with their weakneſs 
and point of number, obliged the former, as well 
as thoſe volunteer gentlemen who joined them, to 
uncommon exertions, and to expoſe themſelves in 
an extraordinary degree. Theſe circumftances 
may account for the number of men of rank, in 
their ſervice who fell on that fide. 


Upon the whole, the effect of this expedition did 


not probably anſwer the expectation upon which it 


was founded. The actual public ſtores at Danbury 
and other places were far inferior to what they had 
been ſuppoſed or repreſented ; and though much 
miſchief was done, it may appear doubtful, whether 
the loſs ſuſtained on the one fide was equivalent to 
the riſque encountered on the other. Events, how- 
ever, are not to be conſidered as teſts of conduct, 
and it muſt ever be one of the firſt objects with a 
great general, to render the force of the enemy 1n- 
ellicacious by cutting off their reſources. 


It was perhaps in return for this expcdition that 
the Connecticut men not long after paid a viſit to 
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Long Iſland. Having received intelligence that 1777. 
Commiſſaries had for ſome time been employed on Yo 


the eaſt end of Long. Iſland, in procuring forage, 

rain, and other neceſſaries for the Britiſh forces, 
and that theſe articles were depoſited for embarka- 
tion at a little port called Sagg Harbour; the di 
tance of that place from New York, and the weak- 
neſs of the protection, which conſiſted only of a 
company of foot and an armed ſchooner of twelve 
guns, afforded encouragement for a deſign to fruſ- 
trate the ſcheme of ſupplying the wants of the 
army. The principal difficulty and danger lay in 


paſſing and repaſſing of the Sound, which was con- 


tinually traverſed by the Britiſh cruizers. 


Colonel Meigs, an enterprizing officer, who had Veſſels 
attended Arnold in the expedition to Quebec, and and pro- 


had been taken priſoner in the attempt to ſtorm that 
city, conducted this enterprize. Having paſſed his 


detachment in whale-boats through the Sound, and Harbour. 
landed on the north branch of the Iſland, where it 


is interſected by a bay that runs in far from the Faſt 


end, it ſeems by the account, which is not in that 


part very clear, as if they had carried their boats 
over that arm of the land. They, however, em- 
barked again on the bay, which he croſſed with 139 
men, and landed on the fourth branch of the iſland, 
within four miles of Sagg Harbour. They arrived 
at the place before day, and notwithſtanding the re- 
ſiſtance they met with from the guard and crews of 
the veſſels, and the vigorous efforts of the ſchooner, 
which kept up a continued fire of round and grape 
ſhot at 150 yards diſtance, they fully complered 


their deſign ; having burnt a dozen brigs and ſloops 
which lay at the wharf, and entirely deſtroyed every 


thing on the ſhore. They brought off with them 
about go priſoners, conſiſting of the officer who 
commanded with his men, the commiſſaries and moſt 
of the maſters and crews of the ſmall veſſels which 
they deſtroyed. A circumitance which renders 
[FH] this 
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1777. this expedition particularly curious, if a fact, is 
A aſſerted by the Americans. They ſay, that the 


party returned to Guilford, in Connecticut, in 25 
hours from the time of their departure, having 
during that ſpace, not only effectually completed 
the deſign of their expedition, but having traverſed 
no leſs byland and by water, than go miles. A 
degree of expedition, which requires ſome-credulity 


to be admitted; and from whence, if the fact is 


eſtabliſned, it would appear that Meigs poſſeſſes no 
inconſiderable portion of that ſpirit which operates 
in the Canada een | 


The ſeaſon 1 action was now advanced; but 


from ſome improvidence or inattention unaccounted 
for, at home, the army was reſtrained from taking 
the field through the want of tents and field equi- 
page. Lord Cornwallis however made ſhift with the 
old tents to encamp the forces at Brunſwick on the 
hills that commanded the Rariton, and along the 
communications upon that river to Amboy; the 


example being followed at the latter place by Gene- 


ral Vaughan. 


This delay was of the utmoſt importance to the 


Americans. The winter campaign had been prin- 


cipally carried on by detachments of the militia, 
the greater part of whom returned home when 
the time of their ſervice was expired. Others 


more generous, more patient of toil, or more ſan- 


guine in the common cauſe, outitayed the allotted 
time, merely from a conſideration of the weakneſs 
of the army, and the ruin which muſt attend their 
departure before it was reinforced. In the mean 
time, the buſineſs of recruiting under an engaye- 
ment ot ſerving during the war, or even for three 
years, went on but flowly, The term of ſervice 
was contrary to the genius and habits of the people, 


and the different provinces found the greateit diſſi- 


culty in raiſing any thing near the ſtipulated pro- 
portion 
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portion of troops which had been allotted for each 1777. 
by the Congreſs. In this extremity, the making of WV 


draughts from the militia, was looked to in ſeveral 
as the dernier reſort. Such an act of force, how- 
ever, upon thoſe who were contending for liberty 
on the moſt enlarged plans, and who conſidered all 
the rights of freemen as ſacred, was irkſome and 
dangerous. Every method was tried to avoid hav- 
ing recourſe to this diſagreeable meaſure and final 
relource. In ſome of the colonies the enliſting of 
apprentices, and of Iriſh indented ſervants was per- 
mitted, contrary to former reſolutions and decrees, 
with a promiſe of indemnification to their. maſters. 
As a farther check upon the increaſe of the force 
in the Jerſeys, the New-England provinces which 
abounded with men, were taken up with their do- 
meſtic concerns. An invafion was expected on the 
ſide of Canada; Hudſon's-River and Rhode. Iſland 
afforded continual room for apprehenſion; nor did 
any expedition againſt Boſton appear at all impro- 


bable; eſpecially as the great number of Britiſn 


prizes which were brought into that port, had, be- 
ſides rendering it an object of the firſt importance, 
renewed, and even increaſed, if poſſible, the de- 
teſtation and abhorrence with which that people 
had been long regarded. 


In ſuch circumſtances the advantages of an early Advan- 
campaign, and the beneſit which the enemy derived tages de- 
from the delay, were obvious. The fine weather rived by 


brought reinforcements from all quarters to the Jer- C. Waite 


ſeys. Thoſe who ſhuddered at a winter's campaign ington. 


grew bold in ſummer; and the certainty of a 
future winter, had no greater effect than diſtant evils 
uſually have. Upon this increaſe of ſtrength, to- 
wards the latter end of May, General Waſhington 
quitted his former poſition in the neighbourhood of 
Morris-Town, and advancing within a few miles of 


Brunſwick, took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong country 


along Middle Brook. 


Upon _ 
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Upon this ſingle movement, hung a great part of 
the future events of the war in the Jerſeys.  Wath. 


1ngton turned that advantageous ſituation to every 
-account of which it was capable. His camp winding 


along the courſe of the hills, was ftrongly en- 


trenched, fortified, and well covered with artillery ; 


Different 
ſchemes 
reſpect- 
ing the 


1 


nor was it better ſecured by its immediate natural 
or artificial defences, than by the difficulties of ap- 

proach which the ground in front threw into the 
way of an enemy. In this ſituation he commanded 
a view of the Britiſh encampments on the hills of 
Brunſwick, and of much of the intermediate coun- 


try towards that place and Amboy. 


The great object of the campaign on the ſide of 


New-York ſcems to have been, that Sir William 


Howe ſhould have penetrated through the Jerſeys 
to the Delaware, driving Waſhington before him, 
ſo as to clear thoſe provinces entirely of the enemy, 
at the fame time reducing the inhabitants to fo 
effectual a ſtate of ſubjection, as to eſtablith a ſafe 
and open communication between that city and the 
army. It in the proſecution of this deſign the enemy 


hararded a battle, nothing was more wiſhed, nor 


could any great doubt be entertained of ſucceſs ; 
or if they conſtantly retired, which was more to be 
expected, the conſequences 1n regard to the general 
objects would be nearly the fame, and the army 


having by the reduction of the Jerſeys, left every 


thing ſafe in its rear, and ſecured the paſſage of the 


Dclaware, would of courſe become maſters of Phi- 
ladelphia, which from its ſituation was incapable 
of any eſfectual defence, and could only be protect- 
ed by Waſhington, at the certain expence and ha- 
zurd of a battle. 


In this manner ſeveral conceived and adn on 
the operations in Jerſey. Others were clearly of 
opinion, that the Ne of Waſhington to a deci- 
hive action upon terms of any tolerable: 8 
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with regard to ground, in ſuch a country and 1777. 


againſt his inclinations, was a thing impracticable. 


That if he could not be brought to ſuch an action 
in ſuch a manner, ſo as wholly te drive him out of 
the Jerſeys, the attempt 2 a river like the Dela- 
ware, full of armed veſſels in its ſtream, ſtrong 
forts in its iſlands, great obſtructions in its channels, 
with an enemy in front, and leaving a ſtrong army 
in rear, would be a very unadviſed enterprize : and 
the failure in it would be the total and immediate 
ruin of the royal cauſe in America. 


On the other hand, if the obſtacles in the Jer- 
ſeys were found ſo great that they could not be 
overcome without much loſs of time and expence 
of blood, it was thought adviſeable, in thoſe circum- 
ſtances, to profit of the powerful naval force, and 
the infinite number of tranſports and veſſels of all 
ſorts which lay at New-York; to combine this 
powerful auxiliary (which had hitherto produced 
ſuch ſignal advantages, in every inſtance where it 


could be brought into action) with the land force, , 


and by conveying the army by ſea to the place oi 
its deſtination, to elude all thole difficulties by which 
the paſſage through the Jerſeys might be clogged. 
In this alternative, the object was ſtill the fame, 
the means of attaining it being only changed. Pli- 
ladelphia was the immediate point in view. It 


that object was properly choſen, and the general 


opinion at that time pointed it out as the moſt eli- 


gible, the paſſage by ſca ſeemed the molt ſecure of 


its effects, though unqueſtionably the ſloweſt in the 
operation. The Delaware, or the great bay of 
Cheſapeak, opened the way into the heart of the 
richeſt and beſt of the central colonics, and led 
either directly, or by croſſing a country of no great 


extent, to the poſſeſſion of that place. That point. 


gained, Philadelphia was to become the place of 
arms, and center of action, whillt every part of the 
three hoſtile and flouriſhing Provinces of Penſyl- 

vania, 
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1777. vania, Virginia, and Maryland, would, from their 
deep bays and navigable rivers, be expoſed to the 


compoſed powerful action, and continual operation 
of the land and marine force. However, before 
this plan was adopted, as we ſhall fee, meaſures 
were taken in the Jerſeys, if poſſible, to bring Waſh- 
ington to an action. 


The operations in the ſouthern or central pro- 
vinces, however efficacious or extenſive, did not, 
by any means include all the great objects of the 
campaign. Something was of courſe to be expect- 
ed on the ſide of Canada, where a very conſiderable 


army had been collected, and by the ſucceſs of the 


laſt campaign on the lakes, had a way opened for 
it to penetrate into the back parts of the New- 
England and New-Vork provinces. The command 
in this expedition was commttied to General Bur- 
goyne, who was reported to be author of the plan. 
The great body was to be ſeconded by a leſſer expe- 
dition from the upper part of Canada, by the way 
of Ong to the Mohawk River. This ſcheme 
was eager Pl adopted by the Miniſters, who founded 
the greateſt hopes upon its ſucceſs. All the advan- 
—— that had ever been expected from the complete 


poſſeſſion of Hudſon's River, the eſtabliſhment of 


a communication between the two armies, the cut- 
ting off the intercourſe between the Northern and 
Southern Colonies, with the conſequent opportunity 
of cruſhing the former, detached and cut off from 
all aſſiſtance, it was now hoped would have been 
realized. The greater hopes were conceived of it, 
from the opinion entertained of the effect of the 
ſavages on the minds of the Americans. It was 
known, that the Provincials in general were in great 
dread of them, from their cruel and deſolating 
manner of making war. Theſe were therefore col- 
lected at great expence, and with much labour, 
from all parts of the continent. In a word, this 
expedition ſeemed to become the favourite object 
of the preſent year. 'The 
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The tents and field equipage, with a body of 1777. 
WY 


Anſpach troops, and a number of Britiſh and Ger- 


man recruits, having at length arrived at New-York 


by the beginning of June, the General, Sir William 
Howe, paſſed over to the Jerſeys, and took the field 
about the middle of that month. The enemy were 
now in a ſtrong ſtate of defence. Waſhington's 
army, beſides the advantages it derived from the 
inacceſſible poſts which it occupied, was become 
more conſiderable as to number and force. Several 
bodies of the New-England troops, under the Gene- 
rals Gates, Parſons, and Arnold, advanced to the 
borders of the North River, where they were ready 
to paſs over to the Jerſeys, whenever opportunity in- 
vited their action, or the neceſſity of their friends 
demanded their aſſiſtance. At the ſame time, the 
Jerſey militia aſſembled from every quarter with the 
greateſt alacrity, ſo that in every poſition it took, 
and motion it made, the army was watched and en- 
vironed by enemies. 


The General left nothing untried that could pro- 


yoke Waſhington to an engagement, and no mea- 
ſure uneſſayed that could induce him to quit his po- 
ſition. He puſhed on detachments; and made 
movements, as if he intended to paſs him, and ad- 
vance to the Delaware. This manceuvre proving 
ineffectual, he advanced in the front of his lines, 
where he continued for four days, exploring the 
approaches to his camp, and accurately examinin 

the ſituation of his poſts, hoping that ſome was. 
or unguarded part mighe be found, upon which an 
attack could be ventured with a probability of ſuc- 
cels, or that, in the nearneis of the armies, chance, 
inadvertence, impatience, or error, might occaſion 
ſome movement, or be productive of ſome circum- 
ſtances, which would open the way to a general en- 
gagement. All theſe hopes were fruſtrated. Waſh- 
ington knew the full value of his fituation. As he 
had too much temper to be provoked or ſurprized, 
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1777. into a dereliction of his advantages, ſo he had too 
much penetration to loſe them by circumvention or 


ſleight. And he had too long profited of that rule 
of conduct from which he had not once, hitherto 
deviated during the courſe of the troubles, of never 
committing the fortune of America to the hazard 
of a ſingle action, to depart from it upon this occa- 
fion, when it was not even demanded by any ur- 
gent neceſſity. 


Sir William Howe did not yet ſeem to have aban- 


doned his deſign, of enticing Waſhington to quit 
his faſtneſſes. 


He ſuddenly retreated, and with 
ſome apparent marks of precipitation, from his po- 
ſition in the front of the enemy, and withdrawin 

his troops from Brunſwick, returned with the whole 
army towards Amboy. If the General's deſign 
was what we have ſuppoſed, this movement pro- 


duced all the immediate effect which he could have 


expected. The army was eagerly purſued by ſeve- 
ral large bodies of the American regular forces as 
well as of the Jerſey militia, under the command 
of the Generals Maxwel, Lord Sterling and Con- 
way; the latter of whom was a Colonel of the 
Irith Brigade, and one of that numerous train of 
officers in the French ſervice, who had taken an 
active part againit Great Britain in this unhappy 
civil war. 


Such trifling advantages as the beſt regulated re- 
treat mult afford to the purſuers, and ſome exceſſes 


committed, perhaps with a view to the general de- 


ſign, by the retiring ſoldiers, ſerved to increaſe the 
ardour, and inflame the paſſions of the Americans. 
The meaſures, which the General immediately 
adopted at Amboy compleated the deluſion. The 
bridge which was intended for the Delaware, was 
thrown over the channel which ſeparates the Con- 


tinent from Staten iſſand, The heavy baggage, and 


all the incunbranc:s of the army, were paſſed over. 
Some 
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Some of the troops. followed, and every thing was 
in immediate preparation for the paſſage of the reſt 
of the army. By theſe judicious meaſures, if the 
immediate deſign failed of effect, every thing was 
forwarded as much as it could be for the intended 


1 
1777. 
A 


embarkation; a meaſure of which the Americans 


had as yet no knowledge. 


Every thing concurred, along with the vanity na- 
tural to mankind, in inducing the Americans to be- 
lieve, that the retreat was not only real, but that it 
proceeded from a knowledge of their ſuperiority, 
and a dread of their power: Even Waſhington 
himſelf with all his caution and penetration, was ſo 
far impoſed upon by the feint, that he quitted his 
ſecure poſts upon the Hills, and advanced to a place 
called Quibble-town, to be the nearer at hand for 
the protection or ſupport of his advanced parties. 


The Britiſh General loſt no time in endeavouring 
to profit of thoſe circumſtances. He immediately 


marched the army back by different routes, from 


Amboy. He had three objects in view. To cut 
off ſome of the principal advanced parties; to come 
up with, and bring the enemy to an engagement in 
the neighbourhood of Quibble-town ; or, if this de- 
ſign, through the celerity of the enemy, failed in 
the effect, it was intended that Lord Cornwallis, 
who, with his column, was to take a conſiderable 
circuit to the right, ſhould, by turning the enemy's 
left, take poſſeſſion of ſome paſſes in the mountains, 


which, their fituation and command of ground, 


would have reduced them to a neceſſity of abandon- 


ing that ſtrong camp, which had hitherto afforded ' 


them ſo advantageous a ſecurity. 


Lord Cornwallis having diſperſed the ſmaller ad- gl. 
vanced parties of the enemy, fell in at length with miſhes. 


Lord Sterling, who with about zooo men, ſtrongly 
poſted in a woody country, and well covered by ar- 
; tillery 


£ Turns . 


ſuddenly 
and ad- 
vances 
upon the 
enemy. 
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1777. tillery judiciouſly diſpoſed, not only lay full m his 
ALY ways but ſhewed a determination to diſpute his paſ- 
Ameri- fage with vigour and firmneſs. The ardour excited 
cans un- upon this occaſion by an emulation between the 
der Lord Britiſh and Heflian troops was conſpicuous and ir- 
— reſiſtible. All obſtacles gave way to their impe- 
tuoſity in preſſing forward, to try who ſhould obtain 
the honour of firſt coming to a cloſe engagement 
with the enemy. The party of Americans firſt at. 
tacked, unable to withitand the ſhock, were ſoon 
routed on all ſides, having ſuſtained, beſides no in- 
conſiderable loſs in men, that of three pieces of 
braſs ordnance, which were taken by the Britiſh 
Guards, and the Heſſian grenadiers. The purſuit 
was continued as far as Weſtfield, but the woods, 


and-the intenſe heat of the weather, prevented its 
effect. 


Waſhing- In the mean time, General Waſhington ſoon per- 
ton re- ceived, and as ſpeedily remedicd his error, by with- 


frong covering his ſtrong camp on the hills. At the fame 
ramp. time, penetrating into Lord Cornwallis's further de- 
ſign, he ſecured thoſe ſtrong paſſes in the mountains, 
the poſſeſſion of which by the Britifh troops, would 
have expoſed him to the neceſſity of a critical change 
of potition, which could not have been executed 
without danger. 
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Royal ar- Thus was this, apparently well concerted fcheme 
my paſs of bringing the enemy to an action, or at leaſt of 
over to. withdrawing them from their ſtrong holds, rendered 


Staten- 


Ing abortive, by the caution and prudence of General 


ced, that he was too firmly attached to his defenſive 

plan of conducting the war, to be induced by any 

means, other than by ſome very clear and decided 
advantage, to hazard a general engagement. No- 

thing then remained to be done in the Jerſeys. To 
advance to the Delaware, through a codntry entirely 

| ; hoſtile, 


— his drawing his army from the plains, and again re- 


Waſhington. Sir William Howe was now convin-⸗ 
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hoſtile, and with ſuch a force in his rear, appeared 1777. 
to the Britiſh commanders no better than madneſs. Www 
All delay was therefore not only fruitleſs, but a waſte 

of that time and ſeaſon, which might be employed to 

great advantage elſewhere. The General accord- 

ingly returned with the army to Amboy, on the 

ſecond day from its departure on the expedition, 

and paſſed it over on the next to Staten- Iſland, from 
whence the embarkation was intended to take place. 


and even Charles-Town, were alternately held to 
be its objects. General Waſhington, in purſuance the 


ſtantly diſpatching expreſſes to put thoſe places upon n. 
their guard, againſt which, from immediate infor- 
mation, he ſuppoſed for the time the ſtorm to be 
directed. It was one of the manifeſt advantages of 
proceeding by ſea, that it was impoſſible for Waſh- 
ington directly to know where the ſtorm would tall. 
He muſt therefore keep his poſition ; and the King's 
army mult neceſſarily make a conſiderable progreſs 
towards its object, before he could be in a condi- 
tion to reſiſt them; and ſuch a progreſs would not 
leave him that choice of poſts, by which hitherto 
he had avoided a general action. 


During the ceſſation procured by preparation on General 
the one fide, and apprehenſion on the other, a Preſcot 
ſpirited adventure on the fide of Rhode Iſland, not carried 
only retaliated the furprize of General Lee, but e 
ſeemed to procure an indemnification for his perſon. Idand. 
Colonel Barton, a Provincial, with ſeveral other 
officers and volunteers, paſſed by night from Provi- 
dence to. Rhode Iſland, and though they had a long 
paſſage by water, they eluded the watchfulneſs of 
the ſhips of war and guard boats which ſurrounded 

the 
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the iſland, and conducted their enterprize with ſuch 
filence, boldneſs, and dexterity, that they ſurprized 


Gen. Preſcot, who commanded in chief, in his quar- 


ters, and brought him and his Aid-de-Camp, through 
all thoſe perils, fafe to the Continent. This little 
adventure produced much exultation on the one 
fide, and more regret than it ſeemed to deſerve on 
the other, from the influence which it mult neceſſa- 
rily have on the deſtination of General Lee. It was, 
however, particularly galling and grievous to Gene- 
ral Preſcot, who not long before had carried mat- 
ters to ſuch a length, as to ſet a price upon Arnold, 
and offer a reward for taking his perſon, as if he 
had been a common out-law or robber ; an inſult 
which Arnold immediately returned, by ſetting an 
inferior price upon the General's perſon. 


Some time previous to theſe tranſactions, the 
Congreſs had found it neceflary to advance the rate 
of intereſt apon the large loan which they propoled 


for the ſervice and upon the credit of the united 
* Provinces, from four, which was firſt offered, to {ix 


per cent. As a teſtimonv of public gratitude, and 
a future incitement to, what they conſidered or 
held out, as virtue and patriotiſm, they ordered, 
that a monument ſhould be erected at Boſton, in 


' honour of Major General Warren, who commanded 


and fell in the engagement at Bunker's Hill, and 
another in Virginia, in honour of Brigadier General 
Mercer, who was ſlain in the action near Prince. 
Town; the reſolution conveying in a very feu 
words, the higheſt eulogium on the character and 
merits of the deceaſed. They likewiſe decreed, 
that the eldeſt fon of the former of theſe gentlemen, 


and the youngeſt fon of the latter, ſhould be edu- 


cated at the expence of the United States. As 


Mercer had a good landed eſtate, the propriety ol 


adopting his youngeſt ſon as the child of the public 
No: 
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Notwithſtanding the preparations that had already 1777. 
deen made for the embarkation, and the -affiſtange YMy - 
afforded by the crews of near 300 veſſels, yet ſuch Fleet and 
are the unavoidable -delays incident to ſuch opera- army de- 
tions when at all extenſive, that it was not until the in from 

andy 
22d of July that the fleet and army were able to de- Hook. 
part from Sandy Hook. In order more effectually 
to perplex and deceive the enemy, the General or- 
dered ſome tranſports, with a ſhip cut down to act 
as a floating battery, up the North River, a little 
before the embarkation was completed ; a feint 
which, ſucceeded ſo far as to induce Waſhington 
to detach a confiderable body of his army acroſs 
that river. | | 


The force that embarked upon the expedition Force 
conſiſted of 36 Britiſh and Heſſian battalions, in- embarked 
m_ the light infantry and grenadiers, with a on the ex- 
powerful artillery, a New-York corps called the Pedition. 
Queen's Rangers, and a regiment of light horſe. 
Seventeen battalions, with a regiment of light horſe, 
and the remainder of the new Provincial corps, 
were left for the protection of New-York, and the 
adjoining iſlands. Rhode iſland was occupied by 
leven battalions. So much was the active force of 
the army reſtrained, by the poſſeſſion, which it was, 
however, indiſpenſably neceflary to hold, of theſe 
important poſts. It is ſaid, that the General intended 
to have taken a greater force with him upon the 
expedition; but that upon the repreſentations of 
General Clinton, who was to command in his ab- 
ſence, of the danger to which the iſlands would be 
expoſed, from the extenſiveneſs of their coaſts, and 
the great number of poſts that were neceſſarily to 
be maintained, he acknowledged the force of theſe 
arguments by relanding ſeveral regiments. Congreſs 

| & Well: - 

Whilſt both Gen. Waſhington and the Congreſs ingtow 
were ſuthciently engaged, by their attention to the 9 
movements, and apprehenſion of the deſigns of the - emen 
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; — — and army which was conducted by 
the brother Generals and Commiſſioners, the rapid 


progreſs of General Burgoyne on the fide of the 
Lakes, and the unaccountable conduct of their 
commanders in abandoning * were 
events ſo alarming and unexpected, that they could 


not fail to perplex their counſels, and confiderably 


to impede their defenſive preparations in other parts. 
The Congreſs behaved with firmneſs in this exigen- 
cy. They immediately iſſued orders for a recal to 
head quarters, and an enquiry into the conduct of 
the general officers who had abandoned Ticonde- 
roga ; they directed Waſhington to appoint other 
commanders ; and they likewiſe directed him to 
ſummon ſuch numbers of the militia from the 


eaſtern and central provinces for the northern ſer- 


vice, as he ſhould deem ſuthcient for reſtraining the 
progreſs of the enemy. _ | 


The voyage was far from being favourable to the 


fleet and army, engaged on the expedition. It coſt 


them a week to gain the Capes of Delaware. Ihe 
information which the commanders received there, 
of the meaſures taken by the enemy for renderin 
the navigation of that river impracticable, afforded 
fo little encouragement to the proſecution of their 
deſign by that way, that it was given up, and a 
paſſage by Cheſapeak Bay, to that part of Maryland, 
which lies to the Eaſt of that vaſt inlet, and not at a 
very great diſtance to the South-Weſt of Philadel- 
phia, was adopted in its place, as preſenting fewer 
obſtacles to their operations. The winds were ſo 
contrary in this part of the voyage, that-rhe middle 
of Auguſt was turned before they entered Cheſa- 
peak Bay; a circumſtance highly inconvenient and 
irkſome in that hot ſeaſon of the year, with ſo great 
a number of men and horfes, crowded and cooped 
up in the veſſels ; but which muſt have been attend- 
ed with the moſt fatal conſequences, if the foreſight 
of the commanders had not guarded againſt every 
event 
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event by the unbounded proviſion they had made 1777. 
for the voyage, as a failure in any one article, even WV 
that of water, would have been probably irreme- 

diable. 


The winds fortunately proved fair in the bay, ſo Fleet ar- 
that the fleet gained the mouth of the River Elk nes at 
ncar its extremity, in fatety, through a moſt intri- 1 
cate and dangerous navigation for ſuch a multitude 
of veſſels, in which the Admiral performed the dif- 


ferent parts of a commander, inferior officer, and 


pilot, with his uſual ability and perſeverance. Hav- 


ing proceeded up the Elk as. far as it was capable of 
admitting their paſſage, the army was at length re- 
lieved from its long and tireſome confinement on 
board the tranſports, being landed without any op— 
poſition at EIK Ferry, in a degree of health and con- 
dition which could ſcarcely have been expected on 
the 25th of Auguit. Whilſt one part of the army 
advanced to the head of Elk, the other continued at 
the landing place, to protect and forward their ar- 
tillery, ſtores, and necetlary proviſions, the General 
not permitting the troops to be much incumbered 
with baggage ; indeed the ſcarcity of carriage ren- 
dered even a great avuridgment in the article of tents 
neceilary. 


In the mean time, General Waſhington, with the Waſhing 
army from the Jerſeys, had returned to the detence ton re- 
of Philadelphia, and upon a{v.ce of the deſcent at turn; to 

3 A a the de- 

Elk, advanced to the Branuywine Creek, or River, fence of 
which, crothng the country about half way to that Philadel- 
city, falls into the Delaware. "Fheir force, includ- phia. 
ing the militia, amounted to 15,000 men, which was 
probably about the number, making the neceſſary 
allowance tor polts and communications, that the 
royal army could bring into action. 


Sir William Howe, in order to quiet and concili- 
ite the minds of the people in Penſylvauia, the De- 
hh laware 
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laware Counties and the adjacent parts of Maryland, 
and to prevent a total deſertion and deſolation of the 


country in the front of the army, publiſhed a decla- 


ration, in which he promiſed, that the ſtricteſt re- 


ed by the gularity, good order and diſcipline, ſhould be obſer- 


General. 


ved by the army, and the moſt perfe& fecurity and 
effectual protection afforded to all his Majeſty's 


peaceable and well diſpoſed ſubjects; extending at 


the ſame time this ſecurity and protection to ſuch 


perſons, who not having been guilty of aſſuming 


legiſlative or judicial authority, might otherwiſe 
have acted illegally in ſubordinate ſtations, upon 
the proviſo of their immediate return to their habi- 
tations, and peaceable demeanor for the future. 
He alſo offered a free and general pardon to all offi- 
cers and ſoldiers in arms, who ſhould ſurrender 
themſelves to the royal army. 


It was not till the 3d of September, that Ke 6: 


my was enabled to quit the head of Elk, and Þur- 
fue its courſe towards Philadelphia. In the mean 
time the enemy had advanced from the Brandywine, 
and taken poſt on Red Clay Creek, from whence 
they puſhed detachments forward, to occupy difficult 
polts in the woods, and to interrupt, by continual 
ikirmiſhes,. the line of march. As the country was 
difficult, woody, and not well known, and that the 
genius of the enemy lay to profit of ſuch circum- 


ſtances, the General advanced lowly, and with ex- 


traordinary caution. He was from neceſſity, as well 
as diſpoſition, {paring of his troops. Recruits were 
brought from a prodigious diſtance, and procured 
with difficulty even at the ſource. Every man kill- 


cd, wounded, or taken, was to him an irreparable 


by every deſtruction of their fellows. 


loſs, and ſo ſar as it went, an incurable weakening 
of the army, for the preſent year at leaſt. On the 
other hand, the enemy were at home. Every lols 


they ſuflered was not only immediately repaired, . 


but the military ability of the ſurvivors was increaſe 
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This caution could not, however, prevent ſome 1777. 
kirmiſhes, in which the royal forces were almolt Yo 
always victorious. It does not appear that the 
Americans made all the uſe that might be expected 
of the advantage which the country afforded for 
harraſſing and impeding the progreſs of the Britith 
army. After ſeveral movements on both ſides, the 
enemy retired beyond the Brandywine, where they 
took poſſeſſion of the heights, and covered the fords, 
with an evident intention of difpu3ag the paſſage 
of that river. 


In this ſituation the Britiſh army, at day break, Sept. 11 
advanced in two columns towards the enemy. The ——— 
right, under the command of General Knyphauſen, , 
marched directly to Chad's Ford, which lay in the ges to the 
center of the enemy's line, where they expected, Brandy- 
and were prepared for the principal attack ; their wine, and 
right and Ik covering other leſs practicable fords beg 
and paſſages for ſome miles on either hand. A Cres 
heavy cannonade commenced on both ſides about . 
ten o'clock, which was well ſupported during the 
day, whilſt the General, to amuſe and deceive the 
enemy, made repeated diſpoſitions for forcing the 
Ford, the paſſage of the river ſeeming to be his im- 
mediate and determined object. Jo impede or 
fruſtrate this deſign, they had paſſed ſeveral detach- 
ments to the other ſide, who, after a courſe of ſkir- 
miſhes, ſometimes advancing, and at others obliged 
to retire, were at length finally, with an eager pur- 
ſuit, driven over the river. Thus the noiſe and 
ſemblance of a battle was held up, and the expecta- 
tion kept continually alive to the moſt immediate 
and deciſive conſequences. 


Whilſt the attention of the Americans was thug Various 
tully occupied in the neighbourhood of Chad's Ford, move- 
and that they ſuppoſed the royal torce was in their 2 * 
tront, Lord Cornwallis, at the head of the fecond Fn 
column, took a long circuitous march to the leſt, 


until 
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1777. until he gained the Forks of the Brandywine, where 
the diviſion of the river rendered it of courſe more 

practicable. By this very judicious movement, his 
Lordſhip paſſed both branches of the river at Trim- 

bles, and at jeffery's Ford, without oppoſition or 
difficulty, about two o clock in the afternoon, and 

then turning ſhort down the river, took the road 

to Dilworth, in order to fal upon the enemy's 

right. , 
General Waſhington having, however, received in- 
telligence of this movement about noon, endeavour- 
ed, as well as he could, to provide againſt its effect, 
by detaching General Sullivan with all the force he 
could venture to withdraw from the main body, to 
oppoſe Lord Cornwallis. - Sullivan ſhewed a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of judgment and ability in the exe- 
cution of this commiſſion. He took a very ſtrong 
poſition on the commanding grounds above Birm- 
ingham church, with his left extending towards the 

Brandywine, his artillery advantageouſly diſpoſed, 

and both flanks covered with very thick woods. * 


Action at As this diſpoſition obliged Lord Denn to 
the Bran- form a line of battle, it was about four o' clock be- 
dywine. fore the action began. Neither the good diſpotition 
of the enemy, the advantages of iituation, nor a 
heavy and well ſupported fire of ſmall arms and ar- 
tillery, were at all ſufficient to reitrain the impe- 
tuoſity of the Britiſh and Hethan troops. The light 
infantry, chaJeurs, grenadiers, and guards, ruſhing 
on through all obltacles and dangers, drove the enc- 
my, in ſpite of all their efforts, though not without 
a ſpirited oppoſition, from their poſts, and purſued 
them pellmell into the woods on their rear. In the 
mean time, a part of the enemy's right, which had 
not been broken, took a ſecond ſtrong poſition in a 
wood on the ſame de, from whence, after. ſome 
conſiderable reſiſtance, they were diſlodged and pur- 

ſued by detachments irom the ſecond line. - 
Several 
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the enemy all day with the apprehenſion of an at- Knyp- 
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Several bodies of the troops that were firſt en- 1777. 
gaged, got ſo deeply entangled in the woods through WY 
the eagerneſs of purſuit, that they were not able to 

rejoin the army before night, In the mean time, 

as the main and collected body continued advan- 

cing, they came upon a corps of the enemy which 

had not yet been engaged, and which had taken 
oſſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt, to cover the retreat of 

the defeated wing of their army. A very warm 
engagement now enſued, and this poſt was ſo vigo- 

rouily defended, that it was ſome time after dark 


certainty of the ground, of General Knyphauſen's 
ſituation, together with the extreme fatigue which 
the troops had undergone, in a long march and 
ſevere action, which had ſcarcely admitted of the 
ſmalleſt reſpite during the whole courſe of the day, 
all concurred in preventing the army from purſuing 
its advantages any farther, | 


General Knyphauſen, after ſucceſsfully amuſing General 


tack which he did not intend, made his paſſage good hauſen 
in the evening, when he found that they were — = 
already deeply engaged on the right. He carried c,q's 
the entrenchment, and took the battery and can- Ford. 
non, which defended and covercd Chad's Ford. At 5 

this inſtant, ſome of the Britiſh troops, who had wc 
been entangled in, and had penetrated through tie ſis attacks 
woods, threw the enemy into ſuch a confuſion, that the cac- 
an immediate retreat, or rather flight, took place »y'3 

in all parts. The lateneſs and darkneſs of the even- "'8"t- 


ing, prevented a purſuit here, as it had done on the 


A few hours more daylight would have been Loſs on 
undoubtedly productive of a total and ruinous defeat both ſidee 
to the Americans. | 
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A part of their troops, among whom were parti- 
cularly numbered ſome of the Virginia regiments, 
and the whole corps of artillery, behaved exceeding 


well in ſome of the actions of this day, exhibiting a 


Reflecti- 
ons on the 
action. 


degree of order, firmneſs, and reſolution, and pre- 
ſerving ſuch a countenance in extremely ſharp ſer- 
vice, as would not have diſcredited veterans. Some 
other bodies of their troops behaved very badly. 
Their loſs was very confiderable, which probably 
was the cauſe that it was not particularly ſpecified in 
their own accounts. In the Gazette it was com- 
puted, at about 3oo killed, 600 wounded, and near 


400 taken prifoners. They alſo lolt ten ſmall field 


pieces, and a howitzer, of which all, but one, were 


braſs. . * 


Ihe loſs in the royal army was not in proportion, 
being ſomething under ſive hundred, of which the 
ſlain did not amount to one fifth. The officers ſut- 
tered conſiderably, eſpecially in wounded, though 
no one of higher rank than a captain was killed. 
The enemy retreated firit to Cheſter, and on the 
next day to Philadelphia. The victorious army lay 
that night on the ficld of battle. 


Waſhington, ſo far as we can judge at this diſ- 
tance, ſcems to have been more out-generalled in 
this action, than any other ſince the beginning of 
the war. This concluſion is not, however, to be 
conſidered as eſtabliſhed; as we are ſenſible that it 
may be well queſtioned, from the premiſes even 
before us. The defence of ſuch a length of river, 
interſected with fords, and ſome at remote diſtances, 
was undoubtedly impracticable. If it be aſked then 


why the attempt was made, it may be anſwered, 


that his great object was to harraſs, and to interrupt 
the progreis of the royal army to Philadelphia, by 
every poittble means, which did not involve his 
own in the riſque of a general engagement; that 
even a {uperior loſs of men, was not to be conit- 


dered 
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dered by him, to whom perhaps it was neceſſary to 1777. 
learn, even by a dangerous experiment, the improve 
ment and ſtate of his own troops. His choice of a 


{t on the Brandywane, in preference to thoſe more 
defenſible that were nearer to Philadelphia, has been 
_ cenſured ; but how far this choice was altogether 
in his power does not fuily appear. And, however 
difficult he was in point of intelligence, with reſpect 


to Lord Cornwallis's movement, he ſhewed great 


ability in his endeavours to remedy that negligence, 
by the prompt and judicious meaſures which he 
took to cover his right. Whatever the merits or 
demerits were on this fide of the queſtion, it mult 
be acknowledged, that the movements of the royal 
army were judicious and maſterly. 


The preſent unhapppy conteſt was ſo intereſting 


to foreigners, and rendered America ſo conſpicuous of the 
a theatre of action, that it drew bold and enterpr1z- armies. 


ing ſpirits, from different parts of Europe, either 


merely in ſearch of glory and rank, or to acquire: 


military experience and improvement. Among the 
numerous inſtances of this nature which might be 
given, a few are neceſſary, and will be ſufficient. 
The Marquis de la Fayette, a young French noble- 
man, of the firſt rank, and of large fortune, was ſo 
carried away by this enthuſiaſm, as to purchaſe and 
freight a ſhip with military ſtores (in which he em- 
barked with ſeveral of his friends) for the ſervice 
of the Americans; he bore a command, and was 
wounded in this action. The Baron St. Ovary, 
another French volunteer, for whoſe releaſe the 
Congreſs ſhewed a particular attention, was ſoon 
after made a priſoner. De Coudry, a French Gene- 
ral, was about this time drowned in the Schuylkill, 
through his eagerneſs to come in time into action. 
Roche de Fermoy, was a member of the council of 
war, who had ſigned the reſolution for abandoning 
Piconderoga, Pulawiki, a noble Pole, commanded 
a detachment of American light-horſe in the action 
of 
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HPoliſh nobleman, was about the ſame time killed 
on the North River, exhibiting great intrepidity 
on the Britiſh ſide, and beitowing his laſt breath in 
encomiums on the undaunted courage diſplayed by 
the partners of his danger, and witneſſes of his fall, 


Motions 
of the 


armies. 
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of the Brandywine. Count Grabouſkie, another 


It is to be obſerved, that in the battle of the 


Brandywine, the provincial forces were met in the 


field, and with no very great advantage of ſitua- 
tion. A victory was clearly obtained over them: 
but it was not of that final and decifive kind which 
the public had expected as the certain conſequence 
of ſuch a meeting. People rarely conſider how 
much trivial and accidental circumitances render 
all things of this kind extremely uncertain, even 
with any ſuperiority of troops, or goodneis of 
generalſhip. 


Notwithſtanding the victory of the king's troops, 
and the precipitate flight of the enemy, the royal 
army proceeded with caution and circumſpection; 
and it did not ſeem unneceſſary; for the enemy 
did not ſeem diſheartened ; and Mr. Waſhington 
exerted himſelf with ability and dil:gence to repair 
his defeat. The army was poited in the neighbour- 
hood of Concord and Aſhtown, whilſt a detachment 
was ſent to ieize on Wilmington which was made 
a receptacle for the ſick and wounded. Upon a 
movement towards Gothen, the General received 
intelligence upon his march, that the enemy had 
quitted Philadelphia, and were advanced upon the 
Lancaſter road, a few miles above that place. Upon 


this advice, he took ſuch effectual meaſures for 
bringing them to an immediate engagement, that 


nothing but the event which followed could have 
fruſtrated his deſign. An exceſſive fall of rain, 
which overtook both armies upon their march, and 


which continued without any intermiſſion for 24 
8.4 | hours. 
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hours, rendered both parties equally and totally 


. 


incapable of action. 


—_— 


[ans 
1777» 
WY 


In the courſe of a number of movements on Major» | 


Grey de- 


both ſides, which took place for ſome days after, General | 


and in which every meaſure was ineffectually uſed, 
to involve the enemy in ſimilar circumſtances to 
eſcaped, intelligence having been received, that 
General Wayne, with x 500 men, was lying in the 
woods upon ſome ſcheme of emterprize, in the rear, 
and at no great diſtance from the left wing of the 
army, Major-General Grey was detached at night, 
with 2 regiments, and a body of light infantry, to 


ſurprize that corps. That General conducted the 


enterprize with equal ability and ſucceſs ; and, per- 
haps, in emulation of a remarkable action of the 
late war in Germany, took effectual meaſures that a 
ſingle ſhot ſhould not be fired in the courſe of the 
expedition, and that the execution ſhould only bg 


feats G. 
Wayne. 


done by the point of the bayonet. In the proſeeu - 


tion of this deſign, the enemy's out poſts and'pic+ 


kets were compleatly ſurprized and forced without 


noiſe, about one in the morning, and the troops 
being guided by the light of their fires, ruſhed in 
upon the encampment, where a ſevere and ſilent 
execution took place, about 300 being killed or 


wounded upon the ſpot, and a number of priſoners 


taken; the remainder eicaping by the darkneſs of 
the night, and ſome prudent diſpoſitions made by 


the officer who commanded the Americans, with 
the loſs of the greater part of their baggage, arms, 


and ſtores. The victors, in this briſk action, loſt 
only a captain of light infantry and three private 
men, with about the fame number wounded. 


The General finding that the enemy could not by Royal 
any means be brought to action, and that they were army ad- 
evidently abandoning even the protection of the vance to 


capital, rather than hazard that final deciſion, made 
C 


Iii ſuch 


erman 


Town. 
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1777. ſuch movements and took ſuch poſitions as gave him 
the command of the Schuylkill, and enabled him, at 

length, to paſs the army over that river without 

——'26. oppoſition. There being nothing now to impede 

3 his progreſs, the army advanced to German Town, 

wales and Lord Cornwallis, on the next morning took 

takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. Thus was the rich and 
poſſeſſion flouriſhing city of Philadelphia, the capital late of 
of Phila- the moſt riſing colony, and attended with the moſt 
delphia. ſingular circumſtances, that hiſtory can give oe 
example of, and the ſeat of that General Congreſs 
of delegates, who diſpenſed laws and government 
to the Continent of North America, reduced with- 
out oppoſition, and conſequently without damage. 


* This circumſtance was more fortunate than had 

been expected; for it was even ſpoken of by them- 

ſelves as a ſettled and fixed determination, to de- 

ſtroy the city, whenever it was found that it could 

be no longer protected, rather than ſuffer it to be- 

come a place of arms, and the centre of operation 

to the Britiſh flects and armies. A number of the 

Some of Quakers, and ſome other of the principal inhabi- 
the prin- tants of Philadelphia, to the amount of more than 
cipal in- twenty, who had been juſtly conſidered as ſtrongly 
eg attached to the royal cauſe, and violently inimical 
lone oo to the preſent ruling powers, had been taken into 
virginia cuſtody upon the immediate danger of an invaſion. 
Iheſe gentlemen poſitively refuſed to give any ſe- 
curity in writing, or even verbal atteſtation, of at- 
tachment, ſubmiſſion, or allegiance, to the preſent 
government, or of not holding a correſpondence 

with thoſe whom they repreſented as enemies. They 

even refuſed to confine themſelves to their re- 
ſpective dwelling-houſes, and boldly appealing to 

the laws for redreſs and ſecurity to their pertons, 
ſtrongly reproached thoſe, who under the pretence 

of aflerting and protecting the liberties of the ſub- 

ject, had involved the whole continent in civil war 

and contention, and who thus, at the fame time, in 
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the moſt arbitrary and tyrannical manner, deprived 1777. 
him of his perſonal liberty, and of every ſecurity which WY 


he derived from the laws. They were anſwered, 


that the laws themſelves, and all other conſiderations 


mult gave way to the public ſafety, in caſes of great 
and imminent danger; that there was no new or 
particular hardſhip in the preſent meaſure, which: 
was juſtified by the practice of all ſtates in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances ; that in England, in its higheſt ſtate of 
freedom, and under its happieſt eee the 
Habeas Corpus law was ſuſpended in caſes of inter- 


nal commotion, or the apprehenſion of foreign in- 


vaſion; that there, ſuſpicion only was a ſufficient 
ground for ſecuring the perſon of the ſubject, with- 
out regard to rank, quality, or any ſecurity he 
might prdpoſe to give for his peaceable demeanor; 
but that their ſituation was much more favourable 


to themſelves, if their incorrigible obſtinacy, their 


dangerous deſigns againſt the ſtate, and their mortal 
enmity to the government, had not precluded them 
from its benefit; they were not retained in priſon 


merely upon ſuſpicion, however ſtrong and well 


founded that was, and however juſtifiable the mea- 
ſure would be upon that ground only; it was im- 
mediately in their power to return in the moſt unre- 
ſtrained liberty to their habitations, only by com- 
plying with that very moderate teſt of their prinei- 


ples and conduct which was required, and ſhewing 


that obedience to government, and good diſpoſition 
to the ſtate, which every member of ſociety owed to 
the community to which he belonged, as a return 
for the protection which he received. But that as 
they denied all allegiance to the ſtate, they of courſe 
diſclaimed its protection, and forfeited all the pri- 


vileges of citizen-ſhip ; whilſt by refuſing every ſe- 


curity for their peaceable demeanor, they could only 
be conſidered as its moſt dangerous and determined 
enemies. As theſe gentlemen were unconquerable 
in their reſolution not to ſubmit to the propoſed 
teſt, they were all ſent off to Scaunton, in Virginia,, 
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Philadel- 
phia. 
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as a place of ſecurity, upon the approach of the roy. 
al army. 8 : 


As ſoon as Lord Howe had received intelligence 
of the ſucceſs at the Brandywine,” and the deter- 
mined progreſs of the army to Philadelphia, he 
took the moſt ſpeedy and effeQual mealures for 
conducting the fleet and tranſports round the Nela- 
ware, not only to be at hand to concur in the active 
operations of the campaign, but to ſupply the army 
with thoſe proviſions, ſtores, and neceſſaries, which 
he knew, mult by that time have been indiſpenſably 
neceſſary. The voyage was intricate, tedious, and 
dangerous; and nothing leſs than the fuperior ſkill 
and ability which was exerted, in the conduct and 
management of ſo great a number of ſhips, could 
have prevented the loſs from being conſiderable, 
As the paſſage to Philadelphia, was yet impracti- 
cable, the fleet drew up and anchored along the 
weſtern or Penſylvania ſhore, from Reedy Iſland to 
Newcaſtle. | ” $483 


When the Britiſh troops had taken poſſeſſion of 
Philadelphia, their firſt obje& was the ere&ing- of 
batteries to command the river, as well to prevent 
the intercourſe of the American veſtels between 
their, upper and lower poits, as to protect the city 
from any inſult by water. The neceflity of this 
meaſure became obvious, almoſt as ſoon as it was 
determined upon. The very day after the arrival of 
the forces, the American trigate Delaware, of 32 

ns, anchored within 500 yards of the unfiniſhed 
Na and being ſeconded by another frigate, 
with ſome ſmaller veſſels, they commenced, and 
ſupported for ſome hours, a very heavy cannonade, 
both upon the batteries and the town. They did 
not, however, diſplay the judgement which their 
knowledge of tlie river might be juppoſed to afford, 
Upon the falling of the Tide the Delaware ground» 


eg fo ellectually that ſne could · not be got off, which 
B being 
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being ſoon perceived by the grenadiers, they brought 1777. 
— battalion field pieces * upon her with ſo 
true a direction and excellent effect, that the Dela- v 
ware being obliged to ſtrike her colours, was board- Frigate 
ed and taken by an officer and detachment of that taken. 


corps. Brigadier General Cleveland immediately 
profited of the effect of the battalion guns, by di- 
recting the whole fire of the batteries to the other 
veſſels, which were compelled to retire, with the 
loſs of a ſchooner which was driven aſnoree. 


The Americans had at vaſt expence, and with The paſ- 
wonderful labour and induſtry, conſtructed great ſage of 


#1d numerous works, to render the paſſage of the 


Delaware up to Philadelphia impracticable. In the rendered 
proſecution of this deſign, they had erected works impracti- 
and batteries upon a flat, low, marſhy iſland, or ra- cable. 


ther a bank of mud and ſand, which had been ac- 
cumulated in the Delaware, near the junction of 
the Schuylkill, and which from its nature was cal- 
led Mud, but from theſe defences Fort-lſland. Omn . 
the oppoſite ſhore of New-Jerſey, at a place called 
Red-Bank, they had alſo conſtructed a fort or re- 
doubt, well covered with heavy artillery. In the 
deep navigable channel, between, or under the co- 
ver of theſe batteries, they had ſunk ſeveral ranges 
of frames or machines, to which, from a reſemblance 
in the conſtruction, they had given the appellation 
of chevaux de frize, being compoſed of tranſverſe 
beams, firmly united, pointing in various directions, 
and ſtrongly headed with iron. Theſe were of 
ſuch a' weight and ſtrength, and ſunk in ſuch a 
depth of water, as rendered them equally difficult 
to be weighed or cut through, and deſtructive to 
any ſhip which had the misfortune of ſtriking againſt 
them: No attempt for raiſing them, or for opening 
the channel in any manner, could, however, be 
made, until the command of the ſhores on both 
lides was fully obtained. | 
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About three miles lower down the river, they 
had ſunk other ranges of theſe machines, and were 
conſtructing for their protection ſome conſiderable 
and extenſive works, which, though not yet finiſh- 
ed, were in ſuch forwardneſs as to be provided with 
artillery, and to command their object, at a place 
on the Jerſey ſide called Billing's Point. Theſe 
works and machines were further ſupported by 
ſeveral gallies mounting heavy cannon, together 
with two floating batteries, a number of armed 
veſſels and ſmall craft of various kinds, and ſome 
fire ſhips. In a word, the Delaware ſeemed to teem 
with every defenſive preparation, which could render 
the hoſtile operations and movements of a fleet, in 
the confined and uncertain navigation of a river, 
extremely dangerous. th 


Upon the repreſentation of Captain Hammond, 
of the Roebuck, who with ſome other ſhips of war 
had arrived in the Delaware before Lord Howe, 


the General detached two regiments, confiſting of 


three battalions, under Colonel Stirling, to diſlodge 
the enemy from Billingsfort. The detachment 
having crofled the river trom Cheſter, where the 
thips lays, performed the ſervice effectually without 
loſs or oppoſition. The enemy, without waiting te 
be attacked, as ſoon as they heard of their approach, 
immediately ſpiked their artillery, ſet fire to the 
barracks, and abandoned the place with the greateſt 
precipitation. The detachment waited to deſtroy, 
or to render unſerviceable, thoſe parts of the works 
which fronted the river. The ſucceſs, with the 
ſpirit and perſeverance exhibited by the officers and 
crews of the ſhips under his command, enabled 
Captain Hammond, through great difficulties, and 
a vigorous oppoſition from the marine force of the 
enemy, to carry the principal object of the expe- 
dition into effect, by cutting away and weighing up 
ſy much of the chevaux de frize, as opened a nar- 
row and difficult paſſage for ſhips through this lower 
barrier. Upon 
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Upon the return of the detachment from Jerſey, 1777. 

another regiment was ſent to meet them at Cheſter, 

in order that they might altogether form a ſufficient 

eſcort for a large convoy of proviſions to the camp. 

The army ſtill lay at German Town, a very long 

and conſiderable village, about half a dozen miles 

from Philadelphia, and which, ſtretching on both 

ſides of the great road to the northward, forms a 
continued {treet of two miles in length. The line 

of encampment paſſed German Town at right angles 

about the centre, the left wing extending on the 

weſt from the town to the Schuylkill. That wing 

was covered in front, by the mounted and diſmount- 

ed German chaſſeurs ; a battalion of light infantry; 

and the Queen's American rangers, were in the 

front of the right, and the 4oth regiment, with 
another battalion of light infantry, were poſted at 

the head of the village. Lord Cornwallis lay at 
Philadelphia, with four battalions of grenadiers; 


and we have already ſeen, that three regiments had 
been detached on the fide of Cheſter. | 


The enemy were encamped at Skippach Creek, Ro 

about 16 miles from German Town. They had army ſur- 
received ſome reinforcements, and they were not prized at 
Ignorant that the royal army was weakened by the 3 
detachments it had made to Philadelphia and Cheſter, 
Theſe circumſtances induced an enterprize, little 
expected, aud ſcemingly as little ſuited, to the gene- 
ral caution, and to the ſuppoſed genius and diſpo- 
fition of Waſhington. Inſtead of ſhunning, as 
uſual, every thing that might lead to an action, the 
American army quitted its ſtrong polt at Skippach 
Creek at fix in the evening, and marched all night 
to ſurprize and attack the royal army in its camp at 
German Town. . 


At three o'clock in the morning, their approach 
was diſcovered by the patroles, -and the army was 
immediately called to arms. They began their 

attack 
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attack upon the 4oth regiment, and the battalion 


of light infantry by which it was accompanied. 


Theſe corps, after a vigorous reſiſtance, being at 
length overpowered by numbers, were preſſed and 
purſued into the yillage. In this exigence, a mea- 
ſure upon which much of the future fortune of the 
day depended, was inſtantly and happily adopted 
by Lieutenant Colonel Muſgrave, who threw himſelf 
with ſix companies of the 4oth regiment into a large 


and ſtrong ſtone houſe, which lay full in the front 


By this meaſure they were checked in their for- 
ward hope and deſign of gaining complete and 
immediate poſſeſſion of that long town, which among 
other great and obvious advantages, would have 
enabled them effectually to ſeparate the right and 
left wings of the royal army. The Colonel and 


his brave party, ſurrounded by a whole . brigade, 


and attacked on every fide with great reſolution, 
defended the houſe with the moſt undaunted cou- 


rage; and though the enemy at length brought 


cannon up to the aſſault, he ſtill maintained his 
poſt with equal intrepidity, pouring a dreadful and 
unceaſing fire through the windows, until affairs 
bad taken ſuch a turn as afforded hun relief. 


This was accompliſhed by Major-General Grey, 
who bringing the front of a great part of the let 
wing by a timely movement to the village, led on 
three battalions of the zd brigade, who attacked 


the enemy with vigour, and were as brayely ſup: 


ported and ſeconded, by Brigadier-General Agnew, 


at the head of the 4th brigade. The engagement 


was now for ſome time very warm ; but the enemy 
being attacked on the oppolite ſide of the village by 
two regiments of the right wing, were thrown into 
total diforder, and driven out of the town with con- 
ſiderable ſluughter. 


In 
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In the mean time, the light infantry and pickets 1777. 
of the right wing, ſupported by the 4th, and ſecond· Y- 
ed by the 49th regiment, were warmly engaged ,_.-_ 
with the enemy's left; but General. Grey, after cans re- 
forcing their troops in the village, having paſled it, pulſed. 


and bringing the left wing forward, they immedi- 
ately retired on all fides, The enemy: was purſued 
for ſome miles; but the country being woody, 
ſtrong, and encloſed, the purſuit was attended with 
ſo little effect, that they carried their cannon clear 
off. Lord Cornwallis arrived with a ſquadron of 
light-horſe from Philadelphia, towards the cloſe of 


the engagement, and joined in the purſuit ; whilſt *. 


three battalions of grenadiers from the ſame place, 
who had run themſclves out of breath in the ardour 
of ſuccouring their fellows, were too late to come 
in {or any ſhare of the action. 


It appears that the morning was exceedingly 
foggy, to which the Americans (who had conſide- 


rable ſucceſs in the beginning of the action) attri- 


bute their not improving the advantages they at firſt 
gained, in the manner which they would otherwiſe 


have done. For they were not only, as they aflert, | 


through this circumſtance, prevented from obſerv- 


ing the new ſituation of the enemy, by which the 


latter had time to recover from the effect of the 
firſt impreſſion they had made on them; but the 
different bodies of their own army were kept in 
ignorance of each others movements and ſucceſs, 
and were conſequently incapable of acting in con- 
cert, It is even ſaid, that ſome of their parties, in 
the thickneſs of the fog, had poured their fire upon 
each other, under a blind miſtake on both ſides of 
being engaged with the enemy. Waſhington paid 
great compliments to, the right wing for its good 
behaviour, of which he had been a witneſs, but he 
left the conduct of the left, at leaſt, doubtful, by 
ſaying that he had not yet received ſufficient. infor- 
mation to found any opinion on, 
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1777. The loſs of the royal army in this action, includ- 
ing the wounded and a few prifoners, rather exceed- 
Loſs on ed that at the Brandywine, the whole amounting to 
both ſides 535; but the proportion of the flain was {till 

ſmaller than in that engagement, and ſcarcely ex- 

ceeded:70. In'this number were unhappily ſome very 
brave and diſtinguiſhed officers ; afar Briga- 
dier General Agnew, and Lieutenant Colonel Bird. 
The number of officers wounded was conſiderable. 
The Americans loſs was eſtimated in the Gazette, 
at between 2 and 300 flain, 600 wounded, and 
above 400 priſoners. Among the ſlain was General 
Naſh, and ſeveral other. officers of all ranks; 54 
officers were taken priſoners. In this action the 
Americans acted upon the offenſive ; and though 
repulſed with loſs, ſhewed themſelves a formidable 
adverſary ; capable of charging with reſolution, 
and retreating with good order. The hope there- 
fore entertained from the effect of any action with 
them as deciſive, and likely to put a ſpeedy termi- 
nation to the war, was exceedingly abated. 


Army re- The taking of Philadelphia was not attended with 
moves to all the advantages expected from that conqueſt. The 
3 rebel army however ſtraitened, ſtill kept the field; 
PW and until the Delaware could be cleared, it was 
obvious that the army could not ſupport itſelf in 
that town for the winter. Therefore, as the whole 
effect of the campaign depended upon that opera- 
tion, about a fortnight after the battle, the King's 
army removed from German-Town to Philadelphia, 
as being a more convenient place for the reduction 
of Mud, or Fort Iſland, and for co-operating with 
the naval force in opening the navigation of the 
river. The enemy had returned after the action of 
German-Town, to their old Camp at Skippach 
Creek, where they ſtill continued. 


Meaſures being concerted between the General 
and Admiral for removing the obſtructions of the 
river 
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river, the former ordered batteries to be erected on 1777. 
the weſtern ſhore, or Penſylvania fide, in hopes of 
aſſiſting in diſlodging the enemy from Mud-Ifland, Uuſue- 
the difficulty of acceſs to which, was found to ren- ceſsful at- 
der its reduction a much more tedious and difficult tack on 
operation than had been expected. He alſo detach- che Dela- 
ed a ſtrong body of Heſſians acroſs the river at "© 
Cooper's Ferry, oppoſite the town, who were to 

march down and force the redoubt of Red Bank, 

whilſt the ſhips, and the batteries on the other fide, 

were to carry on their attacks againſt Mud Iſland 

and the enemy's marine force. The Heſſian de- 
tachment was led by Colonel Donop, (who had 

gained great reputation in various actions of this 

war) and conſiſted beſides of light infantry and 
Chaſſeurs, of three battalions of grenadiers, and the 
regiment of Mirbach. The American force at 

Red Bank was eſtimated at about 800 men. 


Though nothing could exceed the good diſpoſition Heſſian: 
made for theſe ſeveral attacks, nor the exertions of repulſed 
vigour and courage diſplayed both by land and with 
naval force on their different elements, yet this en- 2 eng 
terprize not only failed of ſucceſs, but was in every Bank. 
reſpect unfortunate. Colonel Donop attacked the 
enemy's entrenchments with the utmoſt gallantry, Oct. 22. 
and after a very ſharp action, ſucceeded in carrying 
an extenſive out-work ; but he found the enemy 
better covered in the body of the redoubt, and the 
defence more vigorous than he expected. The 
brave Colonel was there mortally wounded and ta- — 
ken priſoner. Some of his belt officers were killed uU 
or diſabled, and the Heſſians after a deſperate en- ; 
gagement, were repulſed with great loſs. Colonel 
Mingerode, the next in command, being likewiſe 
dangerouſly wounded, the detachment was brought 
off by Lieutenant-Colonel Linſing, having ſuffered 
much in the approach and retreat from the aſſault 
by the fire of the enemy's gallies and floating bat- 
terics. The loſs of the Heſſians, whether as to 

private 
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1777. private men or officers, was never particularly au- 
thenticated; it was however, known to be very 
conſiderable : probably not leſs than four or five 
hundred men. 


The HISTORY of the 


The men of war and frigates deſtined for the ate 
tack, having made their way with difficulty through 
the lower barrier, took every poſſible diſpoſition that 
the nature and ſituation of the river would ad- 
mit for the deſtruction of the upper works and de. 
fences, where they commenced their aſſault, at the 
ſame time that Colonel Donop was engaged at Red 
Bank. Fortune was not more favourable here than 
aſhore., The ſhips could not bring their fire to 
bear with any great effect upon their works. The 
extraordinary obſtruction with which the enemy 
had interrupted the free courſe of the river, had 
even effected its bed, and wrought ſome alteration 
in its known and natural Sink. By this means, 
the Auguſta man of war and Merlin floop, were 

ounded fo faſt at ſome diſtance from the chevaux- 


de-frize, that there was no poſlibility of getting 


them off. In this ſituation, though the ſkall and 


courage of the officers and .crews of the ſeveral 


veſſels, prevented the effect of four fire ſhips which 
the enemy had ſent to deſtroy the Auguſta, ſhe un- 
fortunat th took ſire in the engagement, which 
placed the others under the neceſlity ot retiring with 
the utmoſt expedition, to get beyond the effect 
of the exploſion. In theſe urgent and difficult cir- 
cumſtances, the Merlin was haſtily evacuated, and 
laid in a train of deſtruction, and the greater part 
of the officers and crew of the Auguſta ſaved ; but 
the ſecond Licutenant, Chaplain, and gunner, with 
no inconſiderable number of the common men, 
unhappily * 


The in ſucceſs of this enterprize by no means 


meaſures damped the reſolution of the commanders, in pro- 


taken. 


ſccution of the abſolutely necciſary work of open- 


ing 
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ing the navigation of the Delaware. New ground 
was taken, new meaſures adopted, and every pre- 
paration made that could inſure ſucceſs in the de- 
ſign. Nor were the enemy idle on their ſide. They 
well underſtood the great conſequence it was of to 
them to keep the naval force ſeparated from the ar- 
my, and to render the communication between them 
tedious and difficult. They accordingly left nothing 
undone to ſtrengthen their defences. 


The officers and ſeamen of the flect were inceſ- 
ſantly employed in conveying heavy artillery, pro- 
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vilions and ſtores, up the river, by a difficult chan- 


nel on the welt fide, to a ſmall moraſſy iſland, where. 
they erected batteries, wllich greatly incommoded 
the enemy's works on Mud lilani. Every thing 
being prepared for an attack, the Iſis and Somerſet 
men of war, paſſed up the eaſt channel, in order 
to attack the enemy's works in the front ; ſeveral 
frigates drew up againſt a fort newly erected on the 
Jeriey fide, near Manto Creck, which was fo fitu- 


Nov. 15. 


ated as to flank the men of war in their ſtation ; 


and two armed veſſels, mounted 24 pounders, ſuc- 
ceſsfully made their way through the narrow chan- 
ne] on the weſtern ſide at the back of Hogg Iſland ; 


a matter of the greateſt importance with reſpect to 


the tucceſs of the attack, as theſe two veſſels, in con- 


cert with the batteries newly erected in province 


lland, enſiladed the principal works which the ene- 
my had erected on Mud - Iſland. 


A heavy fire was ſupported on both fides. At Mud 


- 


length the vigorous attack made by the Iſis in front, Iſſand, & 
and by the two armed veſſels, and the batteries in Red Bank 
other quarters, ſo overpowered the enemy in the fort taken. 


and works on Mu -Ifland, that towards evening 
tier artillery was entirely ſilenced. And they per- 
cciving that meaſures were taking for forcing their 
works on the following morning, and being alſo 

ſenſible 
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1777: ſenſible that, in the preſent ſtate of things, they 

- WYY. were not defenſible, they ſet fire to every thing that 
was capable of receiving it, and abandoning the 

place in the night. 1 $074 ug 


The loſs of the enemy in men was ſaid to be very 
conſiderable; that of the fleet, was more triflin 
than could have been ſuppoſed. Their artillery and 
ſome ſtores were taken at Mud Iſland. In two days 
after, Lord Cornwallis paſſed over with a detach- 
ment from Cheſter to Billing's Fort, where he was 
joined by a body of forces juſt arrived from New 
York. © They proceeded all together to Red Bank, 
which the enemy abandoned at their approach, 
leaving their artillery with a conſiderable quantity 
of cannon- ball and ſtores behind them. The works 


were demolithed. | | 
4 Ameri- 01 
15 cans burn 


4 their The enemy's ſhipping having now loſt all pro- 
1 veſſels. tection on their ſide of the river, ſeveral of their 
gallies and other armed veſſels took the advantage 

) of a favourable night, to paſs the batteries of Phi- 

| ladelphia, and eſcape to places of ſecurity farther 

up. The diſcovery of this tranſaction occaſioned 

1 the ſending an officer with a party of ſeamen to man 
1 the Delaware frigate lately taken, and lying at Phi- 
i ladelphia, and the taking of ſuch other meaſures, 
; as rendered the eſcaping of the remainder imprac- 
4] ticable. Thus environed, the crews abandoned and 
It ſet fire to their veſſels, which were all conſumed to 
14 the amount of ſeventeen of different ſorts, —— 


Il MM the two floating batteries, and fire-ſhips. With all 


1 theſe advantages, the ſeaſon of the year, and other 
19 Aae impediments, rendered the clearing of the river, in 
| any conſiderable degree, impracticable; ſo that the 
making or diſcovering of ſuch a channel, as might 
admit the paſſage of tranſports and veſſels of eaſy 
1 burden with proviſions and neteffaries for the uſe 
of the army at Philadelphia, was all that could be 

obtained at preſent, | 


General 
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General Waſhington being reinforced by 4000 1777. 
men from the northern army, advanced within 14 
miles of Philadelphia, to a place called White Marſh, 
where he encamped in a very ſtrong poſition, with 
his right to the Wiſſahichon Creek, and the front 
partly covered by Sandy Run. As this movement 
ſeemed to indicate a diſpoſition to adventure, Gen. 
Howe was not without hopes, that the late rein- 
forcement would encourage them to hazard a battle 
for the recovery of Philadelphia. If ſuch was their 
intention, he was determined that they ſhould not 
cool in it, for want of an opportunity ef bringing 
it into action; or if they ſtill adhered to their uſu 
ſyſtem of caution and defence, it was ſtill reaſonably 
to be hoped that upon a cloſe inſpection of their 
ſituation, ſome part of their camp would be found 
ſo vulnerable as to admit of a ſucceſsful im- 
preſſion. 


U 


Upon theſe grounds the general marched the 
army from Philadelphia on the 4th of December at 
night, and took poſt at Cheſnut Hill, in the front 
of the enemy's right on the next morning. Finding 
that their right afforded no opening for an attack, 
be changed his ground before day on the 7th, and 
took a new poſition oppoſite to their centre and left. 
Some ſkirmiſhes happened in which the enemy were, 
conſtantly defeated, and their flying parties purſued 
home almoſt to their works. The General at length, 
after continuing above three days conſtantly in their 
light, advancing within a mile of their lines, and 
examining their works with the cloſeſt attention, 
finding that nothing could provoke or entice them 
to action, and that their camp was in every part 
inacceſſible, gave up the proſecution of a deſign 
which was evidently fruitleſs. The army alſo ſuf- 
tered greatly from the ſeverity of the weather, both 
officers and ſoldiers being totally deſtitute of tents 
and field equipage. 

The 
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1777. The General accordingly began his march to 
S Philadelphia on the afternoon of the 8th, in full 
G. Howe View of the enemy, without being purſued, or in 
returns to the ſmalleſt degree incommoded on his return. As 
Philadel. the ſcaſon-was now too far advanced, to admit of 
phia. any other attention than what related to the accom- 
moadation of the army, a grand detachment was 
ſent out to procure forage for the winter, which 
Was ſucceſsfully performed. In the mean time 
” Waſhington removed his camp from White Marſh 
to Valley Forge, upon the Schuylkill, about 15 or 16 
p thites from Philadelphia, in a very ſtrong and con. 
ſequently ſeture poſition. Nothing could afford a 
ſtronger proof, to whoever conſiders the nature and 
diſpoſition of thoſe people, of the unbounded in. 
fluence on the minds both of his officers and men 
which that General poſſeſſed, than his being able 
not only to keep them together, but to ſubmit to the 
incommodities and diſtreſſes incident to living in 
a hutted camp, during the ſevere winter of that 
climate, and where all his ſupplies of proviſion and 
ſtores muſt come from a great diſtance, at much 
expence and no ſmall hazard. It was alſo a proof 
with many others, of the general ſtrong diſpoſition 
of America, to ſuffer all things rather than ſubmit 

to force. 


- 


Such was the iſſue of the campaign upon the 
Delaware. A campaign which affords much room 
for the moſt ſerious refte&ion. The Britiſh arms 
were crowned with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. Two 

+ very conſiderable victories were obtained. In all 
leſſer actions, bating the affair at Red-Bank, they 
-were-equally triumphant. Yet with all this tide ot 

| Yuecels; all the fruit derived from our victories a- 
the cloſe of the campaign, amounted to no morc 
than ſimply a good winter lodging for our army in 

the city of Philadelphia; whilſt the troops poſſeſſed 

no more of the adjacent country than- what they 
immediately commanded with their arms. It was 
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ſtill more diſcouraging, that the enemy had given 1777. 
repeated proofs, that however he might engage 


them when he thought it to his advantage, it was 
impoſſible for the royal army to bring him to action 
againſt his conſent. This gave occaſion to much 
uneafineſs in England; where the news of the firſt 
ſuccefſes had cauſed the greateſt exultation, which 
was now ſucceeded with very gloomy reflections on 
the peculiar and fatal circumſtances, which, from 
the nature of the country, and other co-operating 
cauſes, had diſtinguiſhed this wat, from all others 
in which we had ever been concerned; and in which 
victory and defeat were nearly productive of the 
ſame conſequences. 


„ CHAP. 


1797. \ 
. 


„We HIS TO RN of the. CHAp. XV. 
e AP ITY: 
Canada. ' Conduct of the northern expedition commiiled to General 
* Burpoyne: Preparation made by General Carleton. Line of 
cCcauduct pur ſued by bim upon the new arrangement. Different 
© opinions upon the utility and propriety of employing the Savages. 
Stats, of. the force under the command of General Burgoyne. 
Canadians obliged to contribute largely to the ſervice. Expedi- 
tion under Colonel St. Leger. War feaſt, and ſpeech to the In- 
diaus eat the river Bouquet. Manifeſto. Royal army inveſt 
Ticouderoga 2and Mount Independence. Council of war held, 
and the forts abandoned by the Americans. Boom and Bridge 
cui thraugh. Purſuit by land and water. © Americans ſet fre 
lo, and abaudon their works. Rear of the Americans overta- 
en by General Frazer near Hubbert6n.- Colonel Francis deſcat- 
ed and killed. General St. Clair, withdhe remains of the army 
take to the woods ; and arrive at length at Fort Edward. Enc- 
u bravely repulſed by Colonel Hill, and the 9th regiment, awhs 
are obliged to engage under a vaſt ſuperiority of force. Ame- 
ricans ſet fire to, and abandon Fort Anne. Extraordinary 
difficulties encountered by the royal army in the march to Fort 
Edward. American army retires to Saratoga. 


2 *< ww 


'E now turn from exemplifying victory with- 

out equivalent advantage m one quarter, 
to behold the moſt miſchievous conſequences of de- 
feat in another. The war upon the fide of Canada 
and the lake, was committed to the charge of Lieu- 
tenant General Burgoyne ; an officer whoſe ability 
was unqueſtioned, and whole ſpirit of enterprize, 
and thirſt for military glory, however rivalled, could 
not poſſibly be exceeded. 


This appointment, however palliated or juſtified, 
by the propricty or ſuppoſed neceſlity of the Go- 
vernor's conſtant reſidence in his province, could 
not fail of3being ſenſibly felt, and could ſcarcely be 
ſuppoſed not to give umbrage, to General Carleton, 
to whoſe abilities, and reſolution, this nation in 
general acknowledged, and the world attributed, 
the preſervation of Canada. It was ſaid, that his 
powers had been diminiſhed in proportion to the 
greatneis of his ſervices. His military command 

| extend- 
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extended before to every part of America, whither 1777. 
he might find it fitting to conduct the army under VV 
his direction. It was now ſuddenly feſtrained to 
the narrow limits of his own. province. He had, 
ſaid his friends, in the preceding. campaign, not 
only driven the enemy out of Canada, but 7 great 
naval ' armramerit had been formed, the enemy's 
force on Lake Champlain deſtroyed,” and*Crown- 
point recovered, under his authority. The lateneſs 
of the ſeaſon only, prevented him from attacking 
Ticonderoga, and immediately proſecuting the war 
to the Southward. He had, during the Winter, 
exerted his uſual induſtry, and applied hi military 
{kill and judgment, in the forwarding of every pre- 
paration, which might conduce to the fuccels of 
the deſign, in the enſuing campaign. At the opgn- 
ing of the communication with England; inſtead 
of the reinforcement which he had required and 
expected for the completion of his purpoſe, he re- 
ceived an arrangement totally new, which as it had 
been framed without any reference to his judgment, 
or attention to his approbation, left nothing to his 
diſcretion or opinion in the execution. Two ex- 
peditions were to be formed, in each of which, 
the number and nature of the troops to be employ 
ed, the particular ſervice of each corps, with its 
ſubdiviſions and the ſmalleſt detachment to be made 
from it, had been minutely and preciſely ſpecified 
by the miniſter. He was not even conſulted as to 
the number and nature of the troops which were 
to remain in his hands for the defence or ſecurity 
of Canada. In a word, the army which he had 
lately commanded was taken out of his, and placed 
in other hands, and officers who lately acted under 
his W were by a detraction from his autho- 
rity, virtually placed in independent commands; 
for their inſtructione to put themſelves under the 
orders of Sir William Howe, ſeemed little more 
than a mockery, as that General had informed Sir 
Guy Carleton, that the concerted operations of the 
campaign 
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1777. campaign on his ſide, would lead him to ſuch a diſ- 
— V. tance, as to render any communication of that 


nature impracticable. 


That the governor felt and underſtood his ar. 
rangement and theſe appointments in the manner 
as, = related fiom the. complaints of his friends 
in England, ſeems evident from the immediate re. 
ſignation of his government which then took place; 
but as the, notification, the appointment of another, 
and the paſſage of his ſucceſſor from Europe, were 
Drall works of time, he was ſtill, however ungrateful 

the taik, obliged to continue in the exerciſe of his 

office, during a longer period than that of which 
We are treating. 8 


Under cheſe circumſtances, and in this trying 
and difficylt ſituation, he endeavoured to ſhew that 
reſentment could not warp him from his duty, -and 


he applied himſelf with the ſame diligence and ener- 
y, to forward by every poſſible means, and to 


upport in all its parts the expedition, as if the ar. 
rangement was entirely his own.. This conduct, 
however praiſe-worthy, was not leſs neceſſary, from 
the 2 4 nature of the ſervice which was to be 
performed; a ſervice exceedingly complicated in 
the arrangement, uncommonly numerous in the 
arts; and many unuiual in practice., It will not 
* difficult to conceive, how effectually negligence, 
diſlike, obſtinacy, or even a colourable and rational 
difference of opinion in ſome ditputable points, 
might frulixate all thz hopes founded upon tuch 3 
1 1 
Nothing of this ſort intervened, to damp the 
ſpirit or to defeat the ſucceſs oi the expedition. 'The 
preparations were carried on with vigour. 


We have beſore taken notice, that the miniſters, 


and inore paiiucularly the noble ord at the * of 
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the American department, were not only particu- 1777. 
lacly intereſted in the event, but had founded the 
moſt ſanguine hopes upon the ſucceſs of this expe - 
dition. Nothing was accordingly left undone on 

their ſide, which, in proportion to the number of 
regular troops that could be ſpared for that particu - 

lar ſervice, might conduce to give efficacy to their 
operations. Beſides, Canada it was hoped would 
ſupply a warlike though undiſciplined militia, well 
calculated for, and acquainted with; the peculiar 


nature of the ſervice and country. 88 


To ſtrengthen and increaſe this irregular, but 
neceſſary aid, arms and accoutrements were ampl7 
provided, to ſupply thoſe numerous loyaliſts, who” 9 
were expected to join the royal army as ſoon as it 
approached or penetrated the frontiers of the adja : 
cent provinces. As a powerful artillery is confi» 
dered to be the great and effective arm in an Ame- 
rican war, where à numerous and undiſciplined 
enemy is to be continually attacked in difficult poſts, 
and driven out of woods and faſtneſſes, ſo this part 
of the ſervice was particularly attended to, and the 
braſs train that was ſent out upon this expedition, 
was perhaps the fineſt, and A cr the molt excel - 
lcatly ſupplied as to officers and private men, that 
had ever been allotted to ſecond the operations of 
any army, which did not far exceed the preſent in 
number. 1 N 


Beſides theſe forces, ſeveral nations of ſavages 
had been induced to come into the field. Tuis 
meaſure was defended upon the ſuppoſed neceſſity 
ot the caſe; as if from their character it was pres» 
ſumed they could not lie ſtill, and if not engaged in 
the King's ſervice, would have joined the Ameri- 
cans, Whatever advantages were hoped from them, 
General Carleton did not in the preceding year 
make much uie of them; but civilly diſmiſſed them 
i the cloſe of the campaign, on à promiſe of ap- 

| pearing 
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1777. pearing in the next if required. There has been 
Ew 


a good deal of diſcuſſion, which we want materials 
to ſettie, how far he approved of their employment 
at all- The friends of miniſtry ſaid, that he had 
recommended and forwarded the meaſute: Others 
ſtick, that partly from humanity, partly from his 


| fernung a juſt eſtimate of their ſervices, and know. 


ing! hy experience the extent of their powers and 
ability in war, he was unwilling to uſe them, know. 

ing that they. were capricious, inconſtant, and in- 
tractable. That as their ideas of war and of cou- 
rage were totally different from thoſe of civilized 
nations, ſo, notwithſtanding their ferocity of cha- 
rafter, and the incredible ſpecimens of paſhve valour 
which they ſom-times exhibited in caſes adapted to 
their own opinions, they not only abhorred, but 
dreaded; whatever is conſidered as fair and generous 
ſervice among Europeans, wherein the contending 


parties bravely ſeek and are included in one com. 


mon danger, truiting only for ſucceſs to their fupe- 
rior {kill and courage. That their object and deſign 
in all wars, was not to fight, but to murder; not to 
conquer, but to deſtroy. In a word, that their ſer 
vice was uncertain, their rapacity inſatiate, their 
faith ever abel 110 their ations cruel and bar: 
Harous.” s 


. . 1 
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1 Whatexer- his reaſons were for not employing 


them in a more carly and effectual manner, if it 


were in his power to do it, as early and effectually 
as was inraßined, this condu@Pwas far 'from being 
reneratly approved of at home. Thoſe who were 
particularly warm in their zeal againſt the colonies, 
began ſomewhat to forget their natural humanity in 
their anger. They infilted, that every appearance 
of lenity in ſuch cireumſtances was actual cruelty in 
the effect, by acting as an incentive to diſobedience, 
and increaſing the objects of puniſhment.- - That 
on the contrary, partial ſeverity was general mercy ; 


as timely exertions of juſlice, and {trift inflidtions 


0! 
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of puniſhment, were at all times the ſure means of 1777. 

preventing crimes. That the only. method of ſpeedily. I 

cruſhing, the rebellion,, was to render the ſituation. 

of the actors in it. ſo intolerable, that a ceſſation, 

from danger, and the . bleſſings of repoſe, ſhould 

become the only objects of their contemplation and 

hope. That the means were but little to be attend- 

ed to, when they led to the accompliſhment of ſo 

great and happy a purpoſe, as the deſtruction: of 

rebellion, . and the reſtoration of order and legal 

government, Fate „ 9 
And that in all convulſions of ſtates, the innocent 

were too frequently involyed inthe calamities which 

were intended or wiſhed to be confincd entirely to 

the guilty; but ſuch was the lot and condition of 

mankind, that this evil, however deplored, could 

not in numberleſs inſtances be avoided or prevented. . 

This doctrine. was ſupported by the avowed friends 

of government, whether out of office, or in the ſubor- 

dinate departments of the ſtate ; it was alſo gene- 

rally ſuppoſed to be conſonant to the opinions of 

the miniſters, and that General Carleton's ſcruples. 

or niceties upon this point were by no means. ac- 


ceptable. 2 85 


However this was, in the preſent arrangement, The Ea 
ng ll the aid of the ſavages was confidercd as a.princi-,,!;, em- 
nt WW pal member of that force which was deitined to ploy the 
ly WE the proſecution of the northern war, and the Gover- ſavages. 
ng nor of Canada was accordingly enjoined to uſe his 
re I utmoſt weight and influence, in bringing the Indian | 
es, I nations forward in ſupport of the expedition. His 
in cal was as active in fulfilling this duty, as it was in 
cc every other which appertained to the preſent ſer- 
in vice. Nor was. his ſucceſs diſproportioned to his 
ce, cal. Whether it proceeded: from the Governor's 
bat I influence with the Indians, their avidity to ſeize the 
Yi Preſents which were now liberally diſtributed a- 
ons wongſt them, from their own. innate thirſt for war 
N ane 
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1777. and plunder, or more probably, from the joint oper. 


ation of all theſe cauſes, their remote as well as near 


nations poured forth their warriors in ſuch abun. 


dance, that he became at length apprehenſive, that 
their numbers might render them an incumbrance 


rather than an aid to the army. 


The regular force allotted to the expedition con. 
ducted by General Burgoyne, conſiſting of Britiſh 
and German troops, amounted to 7173 men, ex. 
cluſive of the artillery corps. Of theſe, the Ger. 
man Corps (conſiſting moſtly of Brunſwickers) 
amounted to 3217. hc force required by that 
General in the propoſals which he laid before the 
Mimiſter, confiſted of 8000 regulars, rank and file, 
beſides the artillery, a corps of Watermen, 2000 Cana- 
dians, including haichetmen, and other Workmen, 
with a thouſand, or more, ſavages. We have no 
certain information what numbers of theſe auxilia- 
ries were in actual ſervice upon the expedition. 


Canada was largely rated, and its inhabitants 
muſt have ſenſibly felt the proportion which they 
were allotted to contribute towards this ſervice. 
In the propoſals laid before the Miriiter, beſides the 
militia and various ſpecies of workmen ſuppoſed 
neceffary to be immediately attached to the army, 
and to accompany it on the expedition, chains of 
their militia, patroles, and poſts, were expected to 
occupy the Woods in the frontiers on the rear of 
the army, partly to intercept the communication be- 
tween the enemy and the ill affected in Canada, 
partly to prevent deſertion and to procure intelli- 
gence, and for various other duties neceſſary to- 
wards keeping the country in quiet. Another great 
call upon them was for workmen to complete the 
fortifications at Sorel, St. John's, Chamblee and Ifle 
au Noix, which it was ſuppoſed would amount to 
2c00 men. A till greater call upon the Cana- 
dians, and the more grievous, as it was at * 
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ſeed ſowing ſeaſon, was for the tranſport of all the 1777. 
proviſions, artillery, flres, apd So the . 


army, from the different repoſitories to the water, 
and afterwards at the carrying places, befides tha 
corvees for making the, roads, It was eſtimated 
that this ſervice would for ſome time before, and at 
the opening of the campaign, require 'no leſs than 
2000 men, beſides a very large proportionrof 
horſes and carts. x | -h 15 2 : * be 3h 
General Burgoyne was ſeconded by able and ex 0 
cellent — Ot theſe, pa Phillips 
If of the artillery, who had gained ſuch-diftinguithed, 
Wl renown by his conduct in that fervice during the, 
late war in Germany, deſerves to be particularly. 
„mentioned. He was likewife aſſiſted by the Briga- 
- Wl dier-Generals, Frazer, Powel, and Hamilton, all 
diſtinguiſhed officers, with the Brunfwick Major- 
General Baron Reideſel, and Brigadier-General 
Specht. The army was, in every reſpect, in the 
beſt condition that could paſſihly be expected or 
wiſned, the troops being in the higheſt ſpirits, ad- 
mrably diſciplined, and uncommonly healthy. 


The detachment on the expedition to the Mo- 
hawk River under Colonel St. Leger, did not pro- 
bably exceed ſeven or eight hundred men, conſiſt- 
ing of 200 drawn from the 8th and 34th regiments, - 
a regiment of New- Yorkers, lately raiſed by, and 
under the command of, Sir John Johnſon, being 
moſtly emigrants from his own country, adſoining 
to the intended ſcene of action, with ſome flanzl 
Chaſſeurs, a company of Canadians, and another of 
newly raiſed rangers. Theſe were joined by a 
ſtrong body of ſavages, in part conducted, or if it 
may be termed officered, by a number of Britiſh” 
and Americans. The regular force left in Canada, 
including the Highland emigrants under that dena- 
mation, amounted to about 3700 men. | 
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The army being at length arrived and encamped 


at the River Bouquet, on the weſt ſide of Lake 


June 21. 


Champlain, and at no very great diſtance to the 


northward of Crown Point, General Burgoyne, 


there met the Indians in congreſs, and afterwards, 
in compliance with the ef nag of thoſe people, 
gave them a war feaſt. 'The ſpeech which he made 
to the ſavages upon this ocaſion has been publiſhed, 
It was calculated in thoſe powerful ſtrains of elocu- 
tion by which that gentleman is diſtinguiſhed, to 


excite their ardour in the common cauſe, and at the 


ſame time to repreſs their barbarity. For this pur. 
poſe he took pains in explaining to them the diſtinc- 
tion, between a war carried on againſt a common 
enemy, in which the whole country and people were 
hoſtile, and the preſent, in which good and faithful 
ſubjects were largely, and of neceſſity, intermixed 
with rebels and traitors. Upon this principle he laid 
down ſeveral injunctions for the government of their 
conduct, particularly, that they ould only kill thoſe 
who were oppoſed to them in arms ; that old men, 
women, children, and prifoners, ſhould be held 
ſacred from the. knife or hatchet, even in the heat 
of actual conflict; that they ſhould only ſcalp thoſe 
whom they had ſlain in fair oppoſition ; but that 
under no pretence, ſubtlety, or colour of prevari- 
cation, they ſhould ſcalp the wounded, or even 
dying; much leſs kill priſoners in that condition, by 
way of evading the injunction. And they were 
promiſed a compenſation for priſoners, but informed 
that they ſhould be called to account for ſcalps. 
Theſe endeavours did in ſome meaſure mitigate, 
but were not of force-wholly to reſtrain their fero- 
city, of which ſome unhappy inſtances afterwards 
appeared. 7755 


The General ſoon after diſperſed a manifeſto, 
calculated. to ſpread terror among the contumacious, 
and particularly to revive in their minds every latent 
impreſſion of tear derived from knowledge or infor. 

mation 
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mation of the cruel operations of the ſavages, whoſe 1777. 
numbers were accordingly magnified, and their ea 
gerneſs to be let looſe to their prey, deſcribed with 
uncommon energy. The force of that great power, 

which, was now ſpread by ſea and land, to embrace 

or to cruſh every part of America, was diſplayed in 

full, lofty, and expreſſive language. The rebellion 

with its effects, and the conduct of the preſent go- 
vernors and governments, were charged with the 
higheſt colouring, and exhibited a moſt hideous 
picture, of unparalleled injuſtice, cruelty, perſecu- 

tion and tyranny. Encouragement and employ- 

ment were aſſured to thoſe, who with a diſpoſition 

and ability ſuited to the purpoſe, ſhould actually 

aſſiſt in redeeming their country from ſlavery, and 

in the re-eſtabliſhment of legal government. Pro- 
tection and ſecurity, clogged with conditions, re- 
ſtricted by circumſtances, and rather imperfectly or 
inexplicity expreſſed, were held out to the peaceable 

and ee who continued in their habitations. 

And all the calamities and outrages of war, arrayed 

in their moſt terrific forms, were denounced againſt 

thoſe who perſevered in their hoſtility. _ 


The army having made a ſhort ſtay at Crown 
Point, for the eſtabliſhment of magazines, an hoſ- 
b pital, and other neceflary ſervices, proceeded, in 
) concert with the naval armament, to inveſt Ticon- 
* deroga, which was the firſt object of their deſtina- 
tion. Although the raſh and ill conducted attempt 
made upon that place in the year 1758, with the 
conſequent repulſe and heavy loſs ſuſtained by the 
ds Britiſh army, rendered it at that time an object of 
general attention, it may not at this diſtance of time 
be wholly unneceſſary to take ſome notice of its 

* ſituation, as well as of its ſtate of defence. 


us | : 

15 Ticonderoga lies on the weſtern ſhore, and only Account 
- fl * few miles to the northward from the commence- 8 Ticon- 
jon ment of that narrow inlet, by which the water from s. 


Lake 
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1777. Lake George is conveyed to Lake Champlain 
WY Crown Point lies about a dozen miles farther north 


at the extremity of that inlet. The firſt of theſe 
places is fituated on an angle of land, which is ſur- 
rounded on three ſides by water, and that covered 
by rocks. A great part of the fourth ſide was co. 
vered by a deep moraſs, and where that fails, the 
old French lines ſtifl continued as a defence on the 
north-weft quarter. The Americans ftrengthened 


theſe lines with additional works and a block-houfe, 
They had other poſts with works and blockhouſes, 


on the lefr, towards Lake George. To the right 
of the French lines they had alto two new block. 
houfes with other works. | Hg 

On the eaſtern ſhore of the inlet, and oppoſite to 
Ticonderoga, the Americans had taken {till more 
pains in fortifying a high circular hill to which they 
pave the name of Mount Independence. On the 
fummit of this, which is Tableland, they had erect. 
ed a ſtar fort, enclofing a large ſquare of barracks, 
well fortified and ſupplied with artillery. The foot 
of the mountain, which on the weft fide projected 
into the water, was ſtrongly entrenched to its edge, 
and the entrenchment well lined with heavy artil- 
lery. A battery about half way up the mount, 
ſuſtaincd and covered theſe lower works. 


The Americans, with their uſual induſtry, had 
joined thefe two poi:s by a bridge of communication 
thrown over the inlet. This was, like many other 
of their performances, a great and moſt laborious 
work, The bridge was ſupported on 22 funken 
piers of very large timber, placed at nearly equal 
diſtances; the ſpaces between theſe were filled with 
ſeparate floats, each about fifty feet long and twelve 
feet wide, ſtrongly faſtened together with chains and 
rivets, and us effectually attached to the funken pil - 


„lars. On the Lake Champlain ide of the bridge, 
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it was defended by a boom compoſed of very large 1777. 
teces of timber, faſtened together by rivetted bolts wYV 


and double chains, made of iron an inch and half 
ſquare. Thus not only a communication was main- 
tained between theſe two poſts, but all acceſs by 
water from the northern ſide was totally cut oft. 


It is to be obſerved, that as the inlet immediately 
after paſſing Ticonderoga, aſſumes: a new form, 
ſuddenly widening to a conſiderable breadth, and 
becoming navigable to veſſels of burden, fo from 
thence it alſo holds the name of Champlain, al. 
though it is not properly a part of the lake. On 
the other hand, the ſouthern gut from Lake George, 
beſides being narrow; is alſo rendered unnavigable 
by ſhallows and falls; but on its arrival at Ticon- 
deroga, it is joined by a great body of water on the 
raſtern fide, called, in this part, South River, but 
higher up towards its ſource, before the junction of 
the elder branch with the younger, which runs from 


South Bay, it is known under the appellation of 


Wood Creek. The confluence of theſe waters at 
Ticonderoga, forms a ſmall bay to the ſouthward 
of the bridge of communication, and the point of 
land formed by their junction, is compoted of a 
mountain called Sugar Hill. 


Notwithſtanding the apparent ſtrength of Ticon- 
deroga from what we have hitherto teen, it is en- 
tirely overlooked, and its works effectually com- 
manded by Sugar Hill. This circumſtance occa- 
ſoned a conſultation among the Americans as to 


the fortifying of that Mount; but their works were 


already far too extenſive for their powers of defence, 
and would require ten or twelve thouſand men io 
be effectually manned. It was likewiſe hoped, that 
the difficulty of acceſs to the Sugar Mount, and the 
avage inequality of its ſurface, would prevent the 
*nemy from attempting to profit of its ſituation, ; 
t 
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It would be exceedingly difficult from the infor. 


mation before us, to form any authentic eſtimate 


of the number of Americans that were in the actual 
defence of theſe two poſts. It appears by the com- 
mander in chief, General St. Clair's exculpatory 
letter to the congreſs, as well as by the reſolutions 
of the council of war, which accompanies it, that 
his whole force, including goo militia, who were to 
quit him in a few days, was only about 3000 men; 
that theſe were ill equipped, and worſe armed; par- 
ticularly in the article of bayonets, an arm ſo eſſen- 
tial in the defence of lines, that they had not one 
to ten of their number. This account would ſeem 
not only ſatisfactory but concluſive, if it had not 
been contradicted by others. In a detail of the 
tranſactions of the campaign, tranſmitted by the 
war office of Maſſachuſetts Bay to the American 
deputies in France, and for the conveyance of winch 
a light ſhip was ſent out on purpoſe, they ſtate St. 
Clair's force at near 5000 men well equipped and 


armed. lt is, however, to be obſerved, that they 


talk with great bitterneſs of that General's conduQ, 
as he had done in his firit letter to congreſs, with 
reſpect to the behgviour of two of their regiments : 
It may alſo be ſuppoſed, that in a ſtatement of their 
affairs, intended to operate upon the ſentiments and 
conduct of a court, from which they already receiv 
ed eſſential benefits, and looked forward to much 
greater, they would rather increaſe the weight ol 
blame upon an unfortunate officer, than detraCt 
from the public opinion of their own conduct and 
power, by atiributing weakneſs to their councils, 
or incflicacy to their arms. 


As the royal army approached to the object of 
its deſtination, it advanced with equal caution and 


order on both ſides of the lake, the naval force 
keeping its ſtation in the centre, until the one had 


begun to encloſe the enemy on the land ſide, and 
the Irigates and gun -· boats caſt anchor juſt out of 
| caimon 
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cannon ſhot from their works. Upon the near ap- 1777. 
proach of the right wing on the Ticonderoga fide, Yo 


upon the 2d of July, the Americans immediately 


abandoned and ſet fire to their works, block-houſes, 
and ſaw-mills, towards Lake George, and without 
fally, interruption, or the ſmalleſt motion of diver- 
fion, permitted Major General Phillips to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the very advantageous poſt of Mount Hope, 
which beſides commanding their lines in a great 
and dangerous degree, totally cut off their commu- 
nication with that lake. The ſame ſupineneſs and 
total want of vigour appeared in every thing on their 
ſide, except in the keeping up of an ineffectual roar 


of cannon, which was ſo much contemned on the 


other as not to be once returned. 


In the mean while, the royal army proceeded with 
ſuch expedition in the conſtruction of its works, 
the bringing up of artillery, ſtores and proviſions, 
and the eſtabliſhment of its poſts and communica- 
tions, that by the 5th, matters were ſo far advanced, 


as to require little more time for completely inveſt- 


ing the poſts on both ſides of the lake. Sugar Hill 
was alſo examined, and the advantages it preſented 
were ſo important, though attended with infinite 
labour and difficulty, from the neceſſity of _— 
a road to its top through very rough ground, an 

conſtructing a level there for a battery, that this 
arduous taſk was undertaken, and already far ad- 
vanced towards its completion, through the ſpirit, 
judgment, and active induſtry of General Phillips. 


In theſe circumſtances, a haſty council was on that Ticonde- 
day held by the American Generals, to which their roga eva- 
principal went, as he informs us, already predeter- cuated 
mined as to his conduct. It was repreſented, that 2 


Ameri- 


their whole effective numbers were not ſufficient to can army. 


man one half of the works; that as the whole 
muſt conſequently be upon conſtant duty, it would 
be impoſſible for them to ſuſtain the fatigue for any 
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length of time; and that as the enemy's batteries 
were ready to open, and the place would be com- 
pletely inveſted on all ſides within 24 hours, nothing 
could fave the troops, but an immediate evacuation 


of both poſts. This determination was unanimouſly 
agreed to by the council, and the place was accord. 
ingly evacuated on that night. _ | 


$17. i £-: 9: | ; . a 
However juſtly this repreſentation of their con. 
dition and circumſtances was founded, and however 
neceſſary the determination of the council was in 
the preſent ſtate of their affairs, one apparently 


capital error on the ſide of the commanders, muſt 


ſtrike every common obſerver. If their force was 
not ſufficient for the defence of the works, why did 


they not form this reſolution in time? Why did 


they not withdraw the troops, artillery, and ſtores, 
and-demoliſh the works before the arrival of the 
enemy? Why did they want to be nearly ſurround- 
ed, until their retreat was more ruinous than a ſur- 


render under any conditions that could be propoſed, 


and little leis deſtructive in the event, than if the 
works had been carried by ſtorm ? 


Theſe are queſtions that time and better infor- 
mation alone can anſwer, if ever they ſhould clearl 


anſwer, in favour of the American, Generals. | 


The baggage of the army, with ſuch artillery, 
ſtores, and proviſions, as the neceſſity of the time 
would permit, were embarked with a ſtrong detach - 
ment on board, above 200 batteaux, and diſpatched, 
under convoy of five armed gallies, up the ſouth 
river, in their way to Skeneſborough. The main 


army took its route by the way of Caſtletown, to 


reach the ſame place by land. 


The firſt light of the morning had no ſooner diſ- 
covered the flight of the enemy, than their main 
body. was eagerly purſued by Brigadier General 


Frazer, 
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Frazer, at the head of his brigade, conſiſting of 1777. 
the light troops, grenadiers, and ſome other corps. 


Major General Reideſel was alſo ordered to join in 
the purſuit by land, with the greater part of the 
Brunſwick troops, either to. ſupport the Brigadier, 
or to act ſeparately, as occaſion might require, or 
circumſtances direct. The enemy left a prodigious 
artillery behind them, which with thoſe taken or 
deſtroyed in the armed veſſels at Skeneſborough, 
amounted to no leſs than 128 pieces, of all ſorts, 
ſerviceable, and unſerviceable. They allo left ſome 
military ſtores of different ſorts, and no inconſide- 
rable ſtock of proviſions in the forts. 


General Burgoyne conducted the purſuit by 


water in perſon. That bridge and thoſe works, 
which the Americans had laboured hard for ten 
months to render impenetrable, were cut through 
in leſs time by the Britiſh ſeamen and artificers, 
than it would have coſt them to have deſcribed 
their ſtructure. In a word, they did their buſineſs 
with ſuch ſpeed and effect, that not only the gun 
boats, but the Royal George and Inflexible frigates, 
had paſſed through the bridge by nine o'clock in 
the morning. Several regiments embarked on 
board the veſſels, and the puriuit up the river was 
ſupported with ſuch vigour, that by three o'clock in 
the afternoon, the foremoſt brigade of the gun- 
boats, was cloſely engaged with the enemies gallies 
near Skeneſborough Falls. In the mean time, three 
regiments which had been landed at South Bay, 
aſcended and paſſed a mountain, with great expe- 
dition, in order to attack the enemy's works at the 


falls, and thereby cut off their retreat. But their 


ſpeedy flight prevented the execution of that deſign. 
Upon the approach of the frigates, the gallies, which 
were already overborne by the gun-boats, loſt all 
ſpirit; two of them were accordingly taken, and 
three blown up. The rebels now giving way to 
their deſpair, ſet fire to their works, ſtockaded forts, 
mills, and batteaux, after which they eſcaped as well 
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1%77. as they could up the Wood Creek. This. ſtroke 
JZ i ſeemed to complete the ruin of their ill-fated army, 


for the batteaux were deeply loaded, befides their 
baggage, with ammunition, ſtores, and proviſions ; 


ſo that they were now left naked in the woods, 


deſtitute of proviſion, and without any other means 
of defence, than what they derived from the arms 
in their hands. 


Confaſion and diſmay, equally attended their 
main body on the left. The ſoldiers had loſt. all 
reſpect for, and confidence in their commanders, 


It would be fruitleſs to expect reſolution, where no 


order nor command could be maintained. 


Brigadier Frazer continued and ſupported the 
chace through the vehement heat of a burning day, 
with his uſual activity and vigour. Having recciv- 
ed intelligence that the enemy's rear were at no 
great diſtance, and were commanded by Colonel 
Francis, one of their beſt and braveſt officers, his 
troops lay that night on their arms. He came up 
with the enemy, at five in the morning, whom he 
tound ſtrongly poſted, with great advantage of 
ground, and a ſtill greater ſuperiority in point of 
number. As he expected every moment to be 
joined by General Reideſel, and was apprehenſive 
that the enemy might eſcape if he delayed, he did 


not heſitate to begin the attack. The advantages 


which they poſſefled in ground and number, and 
perhaps more than both, the goodneſs of their com- 
mander, induced them to make a better ſtand than 
might have been expected from their condition in 
other reſpects. 


As Frazer's corps was not ſupported near ſo ſoon 
as had been expected, the engagement was long; 
and though the light infantry and grenadiers gave 
icveral ſtriking proofs of their ſuperiority, affairs 
were {till undecided and critical. The arrival of 


the Germans was at length deciſive. The enemy 
Led 
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fled on all ſides, leaving their brave commander, 1777. 
with many other officers, and above 200 private 


men, dead on the field. About the ſame. number, 
beſides a Colonel, ſeven Captains, and ten Subal- 
terns, were taken priſoners. Above 600 were ſup- 
poſed to be wounded, many of whom periſhed miſe- 
rably in the woods. The principal loſs on the fide 
of the royal army, was that of Major Grant, a brave 
officer, who was killed. St. Clair, with the van of 
the American army, was at this time at Caſtletown, 
about ſix miles farther on. Upon the account of 
this diſaſter, and of the more fatal ſtroke at Skeneſ- 
borough, and under the apprehenſion of being inter- 
cepted at Fort Anne, he ſtruck on to the woods 
on his left, probably uncertain whether he ſhould 
direct his courſe towards the New England pro- 
vinces and the upper part of the Connecticut, or to 
Fort Edward. 


During theſe advantages on the left, Colonel 


Hill was detached with the th regiment from Skeneſ- 


borough towards Fort Anne, in order to intercept 
the fugitives who fled along the Wood Creek, whilſt 
another part of the army was employed in carrying 


batteaux over the falls, in order to facilitate their 


movement to diſlodge the enemy from that poſt. 
In that expedition, the Colonel was, attacked by a 
body of the enemy, conſiſting as he conceived, of fix 
tines the number of his detachment, who finding 
all their efforts in front totally ineffectual to force 


the judicious poſition which he had taken, attempt- 


ed to ſurround the regiment. This alarming at- 
tempt, put him under a neceſlity of changing his 
ground in the heat of action. 

Nothing leſs than the moſt perfect diſcipline, 
ſupported by the cooleſt intrepidity, could have 
enabled the regiment to execute ſo critical a move- 
ment in the face of the enemy, and in ſuch circum- 
ſtances. It was however performed with ſuch 
lleadineſs and eſlect, that the enemy, atter an attack 


of 
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of three hours, were ſo totally repulſed, and with 
ſuch loſs, that after ſetting fire to Fort Anne, they 


fled with the utmoſt precipitation towards Fort 
* upon the Hudſon's river. 


The loſs of the royal army, in all this ſervice, 
and in fo many different engagements, ſome of 


which were warm, and ſeemed liable to loſs, was 


Succeſs 
of the 
northern 
army un- 
der Gen. 
Bur- 


goyne. 


very ſmall. The whole in killed and wounded, not 
much exceeding two hundred men. 


. Such was the rapid torrent of ſucceſs, which ſwept 
every thing away before the northern army in its 
outſet. It 18 not to be wondered at, if both officers 
and private men were highly elated with their for. 
tune, and deemed that and their proweſs to be 
irreſiſtible; if they regarded their enemy with the 
greateſt contempt, and conſidered their own toils to 
be nearly at an end. Albany to be already in their 
hands; and the reduction of the northern provinces 
to be rather a matter of ſome time, tlran an arduous 
taſk full of difficulty and danger. 


At hone, the joy and exultation was extreme; 
not only at court, but with all thoſe who hoped or 
withed the unqualified ſubjugation, and unconditicnal 
ſubmiſſion of the colonies. The loſs in reputation 

was greater to the Americans, and capable of more 
fatal coniequences, than even that of ground, of 
poits, of artillery, or of men. All the contemptuous 
and moſt degrading charges which had been made 
by their enemies, of their wanting the reſolution 
and abilities of men, even in the defence of what- 
ever was dear to them, were now repeated and be- 
licved. Thoſe who ſtill regarded them as men, 

and who had not yet loſt all affection to them as 
brethren ; ho alſo retained hopes that a happy 
reconciliation upon conſtitutional principles, with- 
out facrificing the dignity or the juſt authority of 
government on the one ſide, or a dereledion of the 
rights of freemen on the other, was not even nuw 
impol- 
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impoſſible, notwithſtanding their favourable diſpo- 1777. 
ſitions in general, could not help feeling upon this Www 


occaſion, that the Americans ſunk not a little in 
their eſtimation. It was not difficult to diffuſe an 
opinion, that the war in effect was over; and that 
any further reſiſtance, would ſerve only to render 
the terms of their ſubmiſſion the worſe. Such 
were ſome of the immediate effects of the loſs of 
thoſe grand keys of North America, Ticonderoga 
and the lakes. 


General Burgoyne continued for ſome days, with 
the army partly at Skeneſborough, and partly ſpread 
in the adjoining country. They were under the ne- 


ceſſity of waiting for the arrival of tents, baggage, 


and proviſions. In the mean time, no labour was 
ſpared in opening roads by the way of Fort Anne, 
for advancing againſt the enemy. Equal induitry 
was uſed in clearing the Wood Creek from the ob- 
ſtacles of fallen trees, ſunken ſtones, and other im- 


pediments, which had been laid in the way by the 


enemy, in order to open a paſlage for batteaux, 


for the conveyance of artillery, ſtores, proviſions, - 


and camp equipage. Nor was leſs diligence u'ed 
at Ticonderoga, in the carrying of gun-boats, pro- 
viion veſſels, and batteaux, over land into Lake 
George. Theſe were all laborious works, but the 
ſpirit of the army was at that time ſuperior to toil 
or danger. 


General Schuyler was at Fort Edward upon the 
Hudſon's river, where he was endeavouring to col - 
lect the militia, and had been joined by St. Clair, 
with the wretched remains of his army, who had 
taken a round about march of ſeven days through 
the woods, in which, from the exceeding badneſs 
of the weather, with the want of covering, proviſions, 
and all manner of neceſſaries, they had ſuffered the 
moſt extreme miſery. Many others of the fugi- 
tives had alſo arrived; but ſo totally broken down, 
that they were nearly as deſtitute of arms, 'ammy- 

| | nition, 
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1777. nition, and all the materials of war, as they were of 
9 n hope, ſpirit, to uſe them with effect. 


Although the direct diſtance from Fort Anne, 
where the batteaux navigation on Wood Creek de- 
termined, or even from Skeneſborough to Fort Ed. 
ward, was no greater, than what in England would 
be conſidered as a moderate ride of exerciſe, yet 
ſuch is the ſavage face and impracticable nature of 
the country, and ſuch were the artificial difficulties 
which the induſtry of the enemy had thrown in the 


way, that the progreſs of the army thither, was a 


work of much preparation, time, and labour. It 
will ſcarcely be believed in after times, and may 
now be received with difficulty in any other part of 
the world, that it coſt an active and ſpirited army, 
without any enemy in force to impede its progrels, 
not many fewer days in paſſing from one part to 
auother of a country, than the diſtance, in a direct 
line, would have meaſured miles. Yet ſuch, how- 
ever extraordinary, is the fact. Beſides that the 
country was a wilderneſs in almoſt every part of the 
paſſage, the enemy had cut large timber trees in 
ſuch a manner, on both ſides of the road, as to fall 
acroſs and lengthways, with their branches inter- 
woven; fo that the troops had ſeveral layers of 
theſe frequently. to remove, in places where they 
could not poſſibly take any other direction. The 
face of the country was likewiſe ſo broken with 
creeks and marthes, that in that ſhort ſpace, they had 
no leſs than forty bridges to conſtruct, beſides others 
to repair; ; and one of theſe was of log work, over 
a morafs two miles in extent. All theſe tolls and 
ditticulties were encountered and overcome by the 
troops with their uſual ſpirit and alacrity. The enc- 
my were too weak, too much diſpirited, and pro- 
bably too much afraid of tlie Indians, to add very 
materially to. theſe difficulties. Some ſkirmiſhing 
and firing there was, however on every day's march, 


in witch, as uſual, they conſtantly came off loſers. 
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It is true, that General Burgoyne might have 1777. 
adopted another route to Hudſon's river, by which Yo 


moſt of theſe particular difficulties would have been 
avoided. © By returning down the South river to 
Ticonderoga, he might again have embarked the army 
on Lake George, and proceeded to the fort which 
takes its name, and lies at its head, from whence 
there is a waggon road to Fort Edward. To this it 
was objected, and probably with reaſon, that a re- 
trogade motion in the height of victory, would tend 
greatly to abate that panic with which the enemy 
were confounded and overwhelmed ; that it would 
even cool the ardour, and check the animation of 
the troops, to call them off from the proſecution of 
their ſucceſs, to a cold and fpiritlefs voyage; and 
that their expedition would undoubtedly be checked 


by the reſiſtance and delay which they muſt expect at 


Fort George; whereas when the garriſon perceived 
that the army was marching in a dire&ion, which 
was likely to cut off their retreat, they would un- 


doubtedly conſult their ſafety in time, by abandon- 


ing the poſt. 


The enemy abandoned Fort Edward, and retired 
to Saratoga, at the approach of the royal army, which, 
from the impediments we have feen in the march, 
was not until the end of July. The enthuſiaſm of 
the army, as well as of the General, upon their arri- 
val on the Hudſon's river, which had been fo long 
the object of their hopes and wiſhes, may be better 
conceived than deſcribed. As the enemy, by pre- 
viouſly abandoning Fort George, and burning their 
veſſels had left the lake entirely open, a great em- 
barkation of proviſions, ſtores, and naveſfaties was 
already arrived at that poſt from Ticonderoga. The 
army was accordingly fully and immediately em- 
ployed, in tranſporting theſe articles, with artillery, 
batteaux, and ſuch other matters as they judged 
neceſſary for the proſecution of their future mea- 
ſures, from Fort George to Hudſon's river. 

er 
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General terror excited by the loſs of Ticonderoga, and the expecled 
progreſs of the ſavages. New England governments notwith. 
 ſfanding ſheau no appearance of. ſubmiſſion. Arnold ſent with 
a reinforcement to the northern army. Ill effetts produced by 

the cruelties of the Indians. Diffculties experienced by the 

royal army in the neighbourhood of Fort Edward, and in 

tbe conveyance of proviſions and flares . from Lake George. 

Movement made down the North River, and @ bridge of raft: 

. thrown. over near Saratoga, in order to facilitate the operation 
of Colonel St. Leger. Expedition to ſurprize the Magaz.nes 
at Bennington, under the conduct of Colonel Baum. Colinel | 

*Breyman ordered forward to ſupport the expedition. Baum de- | 

feated and taken priſoner ; Breyman alſo defeated. Ill conſe- 

, quences. Fort , Stanwix obſtinately, defended againſt Colonel 
St Leger. General Harkimer attempts to relieve the fort with 
a body of militia, who are meſily cut to pieces. Cruelty, and 

- all conduct of the ſavages ; grow ſullen and intractable; ol. 

lige Colonel St. Leger to. raiſe the fiege with precipitation and J 

"boſs. Villainy of their, behaviour on the retreat. Seige raiſed | 

, before the arrival of Arnold and his detachment to the relief f WM t 
the fort. General Gates takes the command of the American | 
army. General Burgoyne. with the royal army paſs the North 
River at Saratoga, and advance to attack the enemy near Still 
Water. Difference of opinion upon that meaſure, as well a: L 

the motives which led ta its being adopted. Severe aud heat) I 
action en the nineteenth of September. Both armies fortify their 1 
camps. Unfortunate action on the ſeventh of Octoler. Cant 0 
formed. Death of General Frazer, Colonel Breyman, and 
Sir James Clarke. Diſtreſſed fituation of the royal arm. © 

. Maſterly movement made, and an entire new poſition taken in tc 

. the night. New engagement eagerly ſought, but refuſed on the M t1 
next day by the eneiny. Retreat to Saratoga. Previous de. rc 
ſertion of the Indians and others. Royal army reduced to ttt = 
. utmoſt ſtreights. Nearly ſurrounded on all ſides. Cut off fron : 

4 all means of ſubſiſtence, and poſſibility of retreat. Councils of WM n 

var. Convention concluded nuith General Gates. Terms o M 
the convention. State of the army. Succeſsful expedition h it 
Sir Henry Clinton and General Vaughan up the North River. WF |; 
Several forts talen; Eſopus and other places deſtroyed. Cole. 

nel Campbell, avith the Majors Still and Grant, and Coun 

- Grabouſkie, a Peliſh nobleman, killed in this expedition. Some re 

. obſervations on the campaign. yo 


'T OTHING could exceed the aſtoniſhment and I w. 


terror, which the loſs of Ticonderoga and its 
im- 
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immediate conſequences, ſpread throughout the 1777. 
New-England Provinces, The General's manifeſto Www 


in which he diſplayed the powers and numbers of 
the ſavages, added perhaps to the effect. It was re- 
markable, however, that in the midſt of all theſe diſ. 
alters and conſequent terrors, no ſort of diſpoſition 
to ſubmit appeared in any quarter. 


The New England governments in particular, 
though moſt immediately menaced, did not fink 
under their apprehenſion of the common danger. 
They, as well as the congreſs, acted with vigour 
and firmneſs in their efforts to repel the enemy. 
Arnold, whom we have lately ſeen at the engage- 
ment at Danbury, was immediately ſent to the rein- 
forcement of the northern army, who carried with 
him a train of artillery which he received from Waſh- 
ington. On his arrival he drew the American troops 
back from Saratoga to Still Water, a central ſitua- 
tion between that place, and the mouth of the 


Mohawk River, where it falls into Hudſon's. This 


movement, was to be nearer at hand to check the 
progreſs of Colonel St. Leger, who was now advanc- 
ing upon the former of theſe rivers. His forces 


were daily increaſed through the outrages of the 


ſavages, who, notwithſtanding the regulations and 
endeavours of General Burgoyne, were too prone 
to the exerciſe of their uſual cruelties, to be effec. 
tually reſtrained by any means. The friends of the 
royal cauſe, as well as its enemies, were equally 
victims to their indiſcriminate rage. Among other 
inſtances of this nature, the murder of Miſs 


Mc Crea, which happened ſome ſmall time after, Miſs Mc 


ſtruck every breaſt with horror. 


Every circum- Crea in- 


ſtance of this horrid tranſaction ſerved to render. it humanly 
more calamitous and afflicting. The young lady is murder- 


repreſented to have been in all the innocence of © 


youth, and bloom, of beauty. Her father was ſaid 
to be deeply intereſted in the royal cauſe; and to 
wind up the cataſtrophe of this odious tragedy, ſhe 

| OOO Was 
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1777. was to have been married to a Britiſh officer on the 
WV. very day that ſhe was maſſacred. 


Occaſion was thence taken to exaſperate the pto- 


ple, and to blacken the royal party and army. Peo- 


ple were too apt to jumble promiſcuoully, and to 
place in one point of view, the cruelties of theſe 
barbarians, and the cauſe in which they were ex- 
erted. They equally execrated both. Whilſt they 
abhorred and deteſted that army, which ſubmitted 
to accept of fuch an aid, they loudly condemned 
and reprobated that government, which could call 
ſuch auxiliaries into a civil conteſt ; thereby endea- 
vouring, as they faid, not to ſubdue but to exter- 
minate, a people whom they affected to conſider, 
and pretended to reclaim as ſubjects. General 
Gates, in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, was not 
wanting by ſeveral publications to aggravate and 


inflame the picture of theſe exceſſes; and with no 
ſmall effect. 


By this means, the advantages expected from the 
terror excited by theſe ſavage auxiliaries were not 
only counteracted ; but this terror rather, it may 
be thought, produced a directly contrary effect. 
The inhabitants of the open and frontier countries 
had no choice of acting; they had no means of 
ſecurity left, but by abandoning their habitations, 
and taking up arms. Every man ſaw the neceſſity 
of becoming a temporary ſoldier, not only for his 


own ſecurity, but for the protection and defence of 


thoſe connections which are dearer than life itſelf. 
'Thus an army was poured forth by the woods, 
mountains, and marſhes, which in this part were 
thickly ſown with plantations and villages. The 
Americans recalled their courage; and when their 
regular army ſeemed to be entirely waſted, the ſpirit 


of the country produced a much greater and n ν 


tormidable force. 


In 
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In the mean time, the army under General Bur- 1777. 
goyne, in the neighbourhood of Fort Edward, be- YV 
gan to experience thoſe difficulties, which increaſed Piſficul- 
as it farther advanced, until they at length became ties un- 
inſurmountable. From the 3oth of July, to the der which 


15th of Auguſt, the army was continually employed, 
and every poſſible meaſure uſed, for the bringing 


G. Bur- 
goyne's 
army la- 


forward of batteaux, proviſions and ammunition, poured. 


from Fort George to the firſt navigable part of 
Hudſon's River, a diſtance of about 18 miles. The 
toil was exceſſive in this ſervice, and the effect in 
no degree equivalent to the expence of labour and 
time. The roads were in ſome parts ſteep, and in 
others required great repairs. Of the horſes which 
had been ſupplied by contract in Canada, through 
the various delays and accidents attending ſo lon 

and intricate a combination of paſſage by land nt 
carriage by water, not more than one third were 
yet arrived. The induſtry of the General had been 
able to collect no more than 50 teams of oxen, in 
all the country through which he had marched, or. 
this in which he at preſent ſojourned. Theſe re- 
ſources were totally inadequate to the purpoſes of 
ſupplying the ariny with proviſiong for its current 
conſumption, and to the eſtabliſhment at the ſame 
time of ſuch a magazine as would enable it to pro- 
ſecute the further operations of the campaign. Ex- 
ceeding heavy rains added to all theſe Kilbculics ; 
and the impediments to the ſervice were ſo various 
and ſtubborn, that after the utmoſt exertions for 
fitteen ſucceſhve days, there was not above four 


days proviſion in ſtore, nor above ten batteaux in 
the Hudſon's River, 


In theſe embarraſing and diſtreſſing circum- 
ſtances, the General received intelligence, that 
Colonel St. Leger had arrived before, and was con- 
ducting his operations againſt Fort Stanwix. He 
inſtantly and juſtly conceived, that a rapid move- 
ment forward at this critical juncture would be of 

the 
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1777. the utmoſt importance. If the enemy proceeded 
up the Mohawk, and that St. Leger ſucceeded, he 


would be liable to get between two fires ; or at an 

rate, General Burgoyne's army would get between 
him and Albany, ſo that he muſt either ſtand an 
action, or by paſſing the Hudſon's river, endeavour 


to ſecure a retreat higher up to the New-England 
provinces. If, on the other hand, he abandoned 


Fort Stanwix to its fate, and fell back to Albany, 
the Mohawk country would of courſe be entirel 
laid open, the junction with St. Leger eſtabliſhed, 


and the combined army at liberty and leiſure to 


preſcribe and chuſe its future line of operation. 


The propriety of the movement was evident; 
but the difficulty lay, and great indeed it was, in 
finding means to carry the deſign into execution. 
To maintain ſuch a communication with Fort George 
during the whole time of ſo extenſive a movement, 
as would afford a daily ſupply of proviſion to an 
army, whilſt its diſtance was continually increaſing, 
and its courſe liable to frequent variation, was ob- 


vioufly impracticable. The army was too weak to 


afford a chain of poſts for ſuch an extent; continual 


eſcorts for every ſeparate ſupply would be a ſtill 


reater drain; and in either caſe, the enemy had a 
body of militia within a night's march, at White 
Creek, ſufficient to break the line of communication. 


Some other ſource of ſupply was therefore to be 
fought, or the defign to be dropped, and the proſ- 
pect of advantage which it preſented totally relin- 
quiſhed. The enemy received large ſupplies of live 
cattle from the New-England provinces, which 
paſſing the upper part of the Connecticut river, took 
the route to Mancheſter, Arlington, and other parts 
of the New Hampſhire grants, a tract of land dit- 
puted between that province and New-Vork, until 
they were at length depoſited at Bennington, from 


whence they were conveyed, as occaſion required 
| * 
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to the rebel army. Bennington lies between the 1777. 
forks of the Hoſick river, before their obtaining 


that name, and without being touched by either, 
and not 20 miles to the eaſtward of Hudſon's, a 
place ſo obſcure, and ſo incapable from ſituation of 
being otherwiſe, that nothing but the preſent troubles 
could have called it into notice. It was however at 
this time, beſides being a ſtore for cattle, a depoſit 
for large quantities of corn and other neceſſaries; 
and what rendered it an object of particular atten- 
tion to the royal army, a large number of wheel 
carriages, of which they were in particular want, 
were alſo laid up there. This place was guarded 
by a body of militia, which underwent ſuch trequent 
changes that its number was neceſlarily uncertain. 


The General ſaw that the poſſeſſion of this depoſit 
would at once remove all the impediments that re- 
ſtrained the operations of the army, and enable him to 
proceed directly in the proſecution of his deſign. 


He accordingly laid a ſcheme to ſurprize the place, 


and entruſted the execution of it to the German 
Licutenant-Colonel Beaum, who had been already 
ſelected, and was then preparing to conduct an ex- 
pedition tending to fimilar purpoſes, towards the 
borders of the Connecticut River. 


The force allotted to this ſervice amounted to 
about 500 men, conſiſting of about 200 of Reideſel's 
diſmounted German Dragoons, Captain Frazer's 
markſmen, the Canada volunteers, a party of pro- 
vincials who were perfectly acquainted with the 
country, and about a hundred Indians ; the corps 
carried with them two light pieces of artillery. 


In order to facilitate this operation, and to be 
ready to take advantage of its ſucceſs, the army 
moved up the eaſt ſhore of Hudſon's river, where it 
cncamped nearly oppoſite to Saratoga, having at the 
ame time Licutenant-Colonel Breyman's corps, 

con- 
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1777. conſiſting of the Brunſwick grenadiers, light infan. 
try, and Chaſſeurs, poſted at Batten Kill, in order 


if neceſſary to ſupport Beaum. 


The latter in his march fell in with a party of the 
enemy who were eſcorting ſome cattle and proviſions, 

both of which he took with little difficulty and ſent 
back to the camp. The ſame fatal impediment 
which retarded all the operations of the army, viz, 
the want of horſes, and carriages, concurred with 
the badneſs of the roads in rendering Beaum's ad- 
vance ſo tedious, that the enemy were well informed 
of his deſign, and had time to prepare for his re- 
ception. Upon his approach to the place, having 
received intelligence that the enemy were too ſtrong 
to Le attacked by his preſent force with any proſpect 
of ſucheſs, he took a tolerable good polt near Sant. 
coick Mills, on the nearer branch of what becomes 
afterwards the Hoſick river, which is there called 
Walloon Creck, and at about four miles diſtance 
from Bennington; diſpatching at the ſame time an 
exprels to the General with an account of his fitua- 
tion. 


Colonel Breyman was accordingly diſpatched 
from Batten Kill to reinforce Beaum. That evil 
fortune now began to appear, which for ſome time 
continued to ſweep every thing before it. Breyman 
was ſo overlayed by bad weather, ſo ſunk and em- 
barraſſed in bad roads, and met with ſuch delays 
from the weaknefs and tiring of horſes, and the 
difficulty of paſſing the artillery carriages, through 
a country ſcarcely practicable at any time, and now 
rendered much worſe by the continual rain, that he 
was from eight in the morning of the 15th of Aug. 
to four in the afternoon of the following day, not- 
withſtanding every poſſible exertion of men and 
+ in getting forward about twenty- our 
miles, 


A Gene- 
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A General Starke, who commanded the militia 1777. 
at Bennington, determined not to wait for the junc- Yo 


tion of the two parties, advanced in the morning, 
whilſt Breyman was yet ſtruggling with the difficul- 
ties of his march, to attack Beaum in his poſt, which 
he had entrenched, and rendered as defenſible as 
time and its nature would permit. The loyal pro- 


vincials who were along with him, were ſo eager in @1,..1, 
their hopes to find what they wiſhed to be real, that Beaum 
when the enemy were ſurrounding his poſt on all and Brey- 


ſides, they for ſome time perſuaded him, that they 
were bodies of armed friends who were coming to a 
his aſſiſtance. The colonel ſoon diſcovered their 

error, and made a brave defence. His ſmall works 
being at length carried on every ſide, and his two 
pieces of cannon taken, moſt of the Indians, with 
ſeveral of the Provincials, Canadians, and Britiſh 
markſmen, eſcaped in the woods. The German 
dragoons, ſtill kept together, and when their am- 
munition was expended, were bravely led by their 
Colonel to charge with their ſwords. They were - 
ſoon overwhelmed, and the ſurvivors, among whom 
was their wounded Colonel, were made priſoners. 


Breyman, who had the hard fortune not to receive 
the ſmalleſt information of this engagement, arrived 
near the ſame ground about four in the afternoon, 
where inſtead of meeting his friends, he found his 
detachment attacked on all ſides by the enemy. 
Notwithſtanding the ſevere fatigue they had under- 
gone, his troops behaved with great vigour and 
reſolution, and drove the Americans in the begin- 
ning from two or three different hills on which 


they had poſts. They were however at length oyer- 


powered, and their ammunition being unfortunately 
expended, although each ſoldier had brought out 
torty rounds in his pouch, they were obliged with 
great reluQance to abandon the two pieces of artil- 
ery they had brought with them, and to retreat in 
the beſt manner they could; a — to 

which 
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1777. which the lateneſs of the evening was very fa. 
WV vourable. | 


The loſs of men ſuſtained by theſe two engage. 
ments could not be leſs than five or ſix hundred, 
of whom, however, the greater part were priſoners, 
But this was not the only or the greateſt loſs. The 
reputation and courage which it afforded to the 
militia, to find that they were able to defeat regular 
forces ; that neither Engliſhmen nor Germans were 
invincible, nor invulnerable to their impreſſion; 
and the hope and confidence excited by the artillery, 
and other trophies of victory, were of much greater 
conſequence. This was the firſt turn which fortune 
had taken in favour of the Americans in the northern 
war, ſince ſome time before the death of Montgo- 


mery; misfortune had ſucceeded misfortune, and 


defeat had trod upon the heels of defeat, ſince that 


period. This was the firſt inſtance in the preſent 


campaign, in which ſhe ſeemed even wavering, 
much leſs that ſhe for a moment quitted the royal 
ſtandard. The exultation was accordingly great on 
the one ſide; nor could the other avoid feeling ſome 
damp to that eagerneſs of hope, and receiving 
ſome check to that aſſured confidence of ſucceſs, 
which an unmixed ſeries of fortunate events mult 
naturally excite. 


St. Leger's attempt upon Fort Stanwix, (now 
named by the Americans Fort Schuyler) was ſoon 


after its commencement favoured by a ſucceſs ſo 
ſignal, as would in other cafes, and a more fortu- 


nate ſeaſon, have been deciſive, as to the fate of a 
ſtronger and more important fortreſs. General 
Harkimer, a leading man of that country, was 
marching at the head of eight or nine hundred of 


the Tryon county militia, with a convoy of provi- 


ſions, to the relief of the fort. St. Leger, well 
aware of the danger of being attacked in his trenches, 
and of withſtanding the whole weight of the gar 

riſon 
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riſon in ſome particular, and probably weak point 1777. 
at the ſame inſtant, judiciouſly detached Sir John Www 
Johnſon with ſome regulars, the whole or part of 


his own regiment, and the ſavages, to lie in ambuſh 
in the woods, and intercept the enemy upon their 
march. 


It ſhould ſeem by the conduct of the militia and 
their leader, that they were not only totally ignorant 
of all military duties, but that they had even never 
heard by report of the nature of an Indian war, or 
of that peculiar ſervice in the woods, to which from 
its nature and ſituation this country was at all times 
liable. Without examination of their ground, 
without a reconnoitring, or flanking party, they 


plunged blindly into the trap that was laid for their 


deſtruction. Being thrown into a ſudden and in- 
evitable diſorder, by a near and heavy fire on al- 
molt all fides, it was completed by the Indians, who 
inſtantly purſuing their fire, ruſhed in upon their 
broken ranks, and made a moſt dreadful laughter 
amongſt them with their ſpears and hatchets. Not- 


_ withſtanding their want of conduct, the militia 


ſhewed no want of courage in their deplorable ſitua- 
tion, In the midſt of ſuch extreme danger, and ſo 
bloody an execution, rendered ſtill more terrible 
by the horrid appearance and'demeanor of the prin- 
cipal actors, they recollected themſelves ſo far as to 
recover an advantageous ground, which enabled 
them after to maintain a ſort of running fight, by 
which about one third of their number was pre- 
ſerved. 


The loſs was ſuppoſed to be on their ſide about 
400 killed, and half that number priſoners. It was 
thought of the greater conſequence, as almoſt all 


thoſe who were conſidered as the principal leaders 


and inſtigators of rebellion in that country were 


now deſtroyed. The triumph and exultation were 


accordingly great, and all oppoſition from the militia 
Ppp „ 
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1777. in that country, was ſuppoſed to be at an end. The 
SV circumſtance of old neighbourhood and ' perſonal 


knowledge between many of the parties, in the pre- 
ſent rage and animoſity of faction, could by no 
means be favourable to the extention of mercy ; 
even ſuppoſing that it might have been otherwiſe 
practiſcd with prudence and ſafety, at a time when 
the power of the Indians was rather prevalent, and 
that their rage was implacable. For according to 
their computation and ideas of loſs, the ſavages had 
purchaſed this victory exceeding dearly, 33 of their 
number having been ſlain, and 29 wounged, amon 

whom were ſeveral of their principal leaders, and of 
their moſt diſtinguiſned and favourite warriors. 


The loſs accordingly rendered them ſo diſcontented, 


intractable and ferocious, that the ſervice was great- 
ly affected by their ill diſpoſition. The unhappy 
priſoners were however its firſt objects; moſt of 
whom they inhumanly butchered in cold blood. 
The New-Y orkers, rangers, and other troops, were 
not without loſs in this action. 


On the day, and probably during the time of 
this engagement, the garriſon, having received in- 


telligence of the approach of their friends, endea- 


voured to make a diverſion in tlreir favour, by a 
vigorous and well conducted fally, under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Willet, their ſecond in command. 
Willet conducted his buſineſs with ability and ſpirit. 
He did conſiderable miſchief in the camp, brought 
off fome trophies, no inconſiderable ſpoil, ſome of 
which conſiſted in articles that were greatly wanted, 
a few priſoners, and returned with little or no loſs. 
He afterwards undertook, in company with another 
athcer, a much more perilous expedition. They 
paſſed by night through the beſiegers works, and in 
contempt of the danger and cruelty of the ſavages, 
made their way for 50 miles through pathleſs woods 
and unexplgzed moraſſcs, in order to raiſe the coun- 

try 
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try, and bring relief to the fort. Such an action 
demands the praiſe even of an enemy. 


Colonel St. Leger left no means untried to profit 
of his victory by intimidating the garriſon. He 
ſent verbal and written meſſages, ſtating their hope- 
leſs ſituation, the utter deſtruction of their friends, 
the impoſſibility of their obtaining relief, as Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, after deſtroying every thing in his 
way, was now at Albany receiving the ſubmiſſion of 
all the adjoining countries, and by prodigiouſly mag- 
nifying his own force. He repreſented, that in this 
ſtate of things, if, through an incorrigible obſtinacy, 
they ſhould continue a hopeleſs and truitleſs defence, 
they would according to the practice of the moſt 
civilized nations, be cut off from all conditions, 
and every hope of mercy. But he particularly 


dwelt upon the pains he had taken in ſoftening the 


rage of the Indians for their late loſs, and obtaining 
from them ſecurity, that in caſe of an immediate 
ſurrender of the Fort, every man of the garriſon 
ſhould be ſpared : whilſt on the other hand they de- 
clared with the utmoſt bitter execrations, that if 
they met with any further reſiſtance, they would 
not only maſſacre the garriſon, but that every man, 
woman and child in the Mohawk country would 
neceſſarily, and however againſt his will, fall facri- 
fices to the fury of the ſavages. This point he ſaid 
he preſſed entirely on the ſcore of humanity ; he 
promiſed on his part, in caſe of an immediate ſur- 
render, every attention which a humane and gene- 
rous enemy could pive. 


The Governor, Colonel Ganſevort, behaved with 
great firmneſs. He replied, that he had been en- 
truſted with the charge of that garriſon by the 
United States of America; that he would defend 
the truſt committed to his care at every hazard; 
and to the utmoſt extremity ; and that he neither 
thought himſelf accountable for, nor ſheuld he at all 

concern 
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1777. concern himſelf about any conſequences that at- 

WV tended the diſcharge of his duty. It was ſhrewdly 
remarked in the fort, that half the pains would not 
have been taken, to diſplay the force immediately 
without, or the ſucceſs at a diſtance, if they bore 
any proportion at all to the magnitude in which 
they were repreſented. | 


The Britiſh commander was much diſappointed 
in the ſtate of the fort. It was ſtronger, in better 
condition, and much better defended than he ex- 
peed. After great labour in his approaches, he 
found his artillery deficient, being inſufficient in 
weight to make any conſiderable impreſſion. The 
only remedy was to bring his approaches ſo near 
that they muſt take effect, which he ſet about with 
the greateſt diligence. In the mean time, the In- 
dians continued ſullen and intractable. Their late 
lofles might have been cured by certain advantages; 
but the misfortune was, they had yet got no plunder, 
and their proſpect of getting any ſeemed to grow 
every day fainter. It is the peculiar characteriſtic 
of that people, to exhibit in certain inſtances de- 
grees of courage and «perſeverance which ſhock 
reaſon and credibility, and to betray in others the 

_ greateſt irreſolution and timidity; with a total want 
of that conſtancy which might enable them for any 
tength of time to ſtruggle with difficulty. 


Col. St. Whilſt the commander was carrying on his ope- 

Leger rations with the utmoſt induitry, the Indians re- 

ee ceived a flying report that Arnold was ceming with 

O retreat . 5 

from Fort à thouſand men to relieve the fort. The command- 

Stauwix. er endeavoured to hearten them, by promiſing to 
lead them himſelf, to bring all his beſt troops into 
action, and by carrying their leaders out to mark 
a field of battle, and the flattery of conſulting them 
upon the intended plan of operation. Whilſt he 
was thus endeavouring to ſoothe their temper, and 
to revive their flagging ſpirits, other ſcouts _— 

wit 
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with intelligence, probably contrived in part by 1777. 
themſelves, which firſt doubled, and afterwards rw 


trebled the number of the enemy, with the com- 


fortable addition that Burgoyne's army was entirely 
cut to pieces. The Colonel returned to camp, and 
called a council of their chiets, hoping that by the 
influence which Sir John Johnſon, and the ſuperin- 
tendants Claus and Butler had over them, they 
might ſtill be induced to make a ſtand. He was 
diſappointed. A part of the Indians decamped 


threatened peremptorily to abandon him if he did 
not immediately retreat. 


The retreat was of courſe precipitate ; or it was 
rather, in plain terms, a flight, attended with diſa- 
greeable circumſtances. The tents, with moſt of 
the artillery and ſtores, fell into the hands of the 
garriſon. It appears by the Colonels own account 
that he was as apprehenſive of danger from the 


reſentment of his declared American enemies. It 


ſaſages, a nation of ſavages to the weſt, plundered 


American accounts, which are in part confirmed by 
y Mothers, it is ſaid that they robbed the officers of 
beir baggage, and of every other article to which they 
took any liking ; and the army in general of their 

- Mprovifions. They alſo ſay, that at a few miles dif- 
- Wtance from the camp, they firſt ſtripped of their 
h arms, and afterwards murdered with their own 
1 bayonets, all thoſe Britiſn, German, and American 
| ſoldiers, who from an inability to keep up, fear, or 


0 
o Wy other cauſe, were ſeparated from the main 
k body). | 95 


ie The ſtate of the fact with reſpect to the intended 
d relief of the fort is, that Arnold had advanced by 
d Fic way of Half Moon up the Mohawk River with 
th 2000 


whilſt the council was ſitting, and the remainder 


fury of his ſavage allies, as he could be from the 
alſo appears from the ſame authority, that the Meſ- ._ 


ſeveral of the boats belonging to the army. By the 


Aug. 22. 
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1777. 2000 men for that purpoſe ; and that for the great. 
er expedition, he had quitted the main body, and l 
arrived by forced marches through the woods, with . 
a detachment of goo at the fort, on the 24th in the n 


evening, two days after the ſiege had been raiſed, 
So that upon the whole, the intractableneſs of the Ml © 
Indians, with their watchful apprehenſion of danger, | 
probably ſaved them from a chaſtiſement, which 4 
would not have been tenderly adminiſtered. 


Nothing could have been more untoward in the 


preſent ſituation of affairs, than the unfortunate - 
iſſue of this expedition. The Americans repre. he 
ſented this and the affair at Bennington as great and be 


glorious victories. Nothing could exceed their 
exultation and confidence. Ganſevort and Willet, : 
with General Starke and Colonel Warner, who had N 
commanded at Bennington, were ranked amongſt MW. 


thoſe who were conſidered as the ſaviours of their lo! 
country. The northern militia began now to look pet 
high, and to forget all diſtimctions between them. er 
ſelves and regular troops. As this confidence, opi- f 
nion and pride increaſed, the apprehenſion of Ge. 1 
neral Burgoyne's army of courſe declined, until * 


it ſoon became to be talked of with indifference and 
contempt, and even its fortune to be publicly prog- 1K 
noſticated. In the mean time, General Gates, on * 
General Whoſe conduct and ability it appears the Americans an 
Gates had placed much reliance, arrived to take the com- M 
takes the mand of the army; an event which gave a new ſpur Hf ö 
command to their exertion, and afforded an additional ſupport f 
bre to their hopes. The arrival of Gates enabled A. . 
cri . . . 

can army. nold, who ſtill held the next place in every thing 
to the commander in chief, and between whom i 
appears the moſt perfect harmony prevailed, to {tl 4 
out on that expedition to Fort Stanwix, which ha.“ 

been juſt related. 


During this time, General Burgoyne continued 


in his camp on the eaſtern ſhore of the Hudſon -. 
. river. 
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River, nearly oppoſite to Saratoga, where he uſed 
the moſt unremitting induftry and perſeverance, in 
bringing ſtores and proviſions forward from Fort 
George. As a ſwell of the water occaſioned by 
great rains had carried away his bridge of rafts, he 


threw another of boats, over the river at the ſame 


„hace. Having at length by good management ob- 
| Wl tained and brought forward about thirty days pro- 

viſion, with other neceſſary ſtores, he took a reſo- 
lution of paſſing the Hudſon's River with the army, 


being then in the neighbourhood of Still Water. 


” Though this meaſure of paſſing the Hudſon's 
N River, has not only been a ſubject of much diſcuſ- 
„bon at home, but alſo of parliamentary enquiry ; 
n yet as it ſtill lies open, without any deciſion on its 
* Wincrits, and that the General's inſtructions are not 


roughly underſtood, we ſhall not preſume to form 
my opinion upon the queſtion. It will be ſufficient 
to obſerve, that in his letter to the American Miniſ- 
e. er he fays, That he thinks it a duty of juſtice to 
> Mike upon himſelf the meaſure of having paſſed the 


and that he did not think himſelf authorized to call 
my men into council, when the peremptory tenor 
of his orders, and the ſeaſon of the year, admitted 
« no alternative. He alſo gives, in a ſubſequent 
part of the ſame letter, the following ſtate of his 
reaſoning, at a time when the army was in very 
tical and hazardous circumſtances. © The expe- 
hal dition I commanded was evidently meant at firlt 
nag. . . . 
to be hazarded. Circumſtances might require 
Ait ſhould be devoted ; a critical junction of Mr. 
ſl Gates's force with Mr. Waſhington might poſlibly 


decide the fate of the war; tlie failure of my 
er Junction with Sir Harry Clinton, or the loſs of 
oy 


publicly known, nor perhaps all his motives tho- 
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which he accordingly carried into execution towards G. p,.. 
the middle of September, and encamped on the goyne en- 
heights and in the plain of Saratoga, the enemy camps at 


Saratoga. 


Hudſon's river, in order to force a paſſage to Albany. 


00 
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my retreat to Canada, could only be a partial 
cc 39 — . 

misfortune.” Whether his retreat was at this 
period quite practicable, even if his orders had not 
been to advance at all hazards, is uncertain. 


Such it ſeems were the principles of the Gene. 
ral's conduct in ſome of the ſucceeding events, 
As the army advanced towards the enemy, they 
found the country very impracticable, being covered 
with thick woods, and a continual repair of bridges 
neceſſary. Being at length arrived in the front of 
the enemy, ſome woods only of no great extent 
intervening, the General put himſelf at the head 
of the Britiſh line which compoſed the right wing, 
'That wing was covered by General Frazer and Col, 


Breyman, with the grenadiers and light infantry of 


the army, who kept along ſome high grounds which 
commanded its right flank, being themſelves covered 
by the Indians, provincials, and Canadians, in the 
front and flanks. The left wing and artillery, un- 
der the Majors General Philips and Reideſel, kept 
along the great road and meadows by the river 
fide. 


The enemy, being incapable from the nature of 
the country, of perceiving the different combina* 
tions of the march, iſſued from their camp in great 


force, with a deſign of turning the right wing, and 


taking the Britiſh line on the flank. Being unex- 
pectedly checked in this deſign, by the ſtrong poſi 
tion of General Frazer, they immediately counter- 
marched, and the ſame particularity of country 
which had occaſioned their miſtake, now operating 
as effectually to prevent the diſcovery, and conſc: 
quently the taking any advantage of their ſubſc- 
2 movement, they directed their principal ef- 
ort to the left of the ſame wing. 


_ The Britiſh troops were not a little ſurpriſed, 2! 
thc boldneſs with which they began the attack, * 
c 
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the vigour and obſtinacy with which it was ſuſtained, 1777. 
from three o'clock in the afternoon, till after ſunſet. 
Arnold led on the enemy, and ſought danger with 

an eagerneſs and intrepidity, which though much 

in his character, was at no time more eminently 
diſtinguiſhed. The enemy were, however, conti- 

nually ſupplied with freſh trooops, whilſt the weight 

of the action lay principally for a long time upon 

the 2oth, the 21ſt, and 62d regiments. It will be 
needleſs to ſay that they behaved with their uſual firm- 

neſs and gallantry, though it may not be totally ſu- 
perfluous to obſerve, that the greater part of theſe 

three regiments, were engaged tor four hours with- 

out intermiſſion. 


| Moſt of the other corps of the army, bore alſo 
a good ſhare in the buſineſs of the day. The 24th 
regiment which belonged to Frazer's brigade, with 
the grenadiers and a part of the light infantry, were 
for ſome time brought into action, and charged with 
their uſual ſpirit and bravery. : Breyman's riflemen, 
and ſome other parts of his corps, alſo did good 
ſervice ; but theſe troops only ated partially and 
1 as the heights on which they had ori- 


ginally poſted, were of too great importance to be 
totally evacuated. 


Major General Phillips upon firſt hearing the 
firing, made his way with Major Williams and a 
party of the artillery, through a very difficult part 
of the wood, and from that time rendered moſt 
eſſential ſervice. It ſeems as if in one inſtance his 
preſence of mind had nearly ſaved the army, when, 
in the moſt critical point of time, he reſtored the 
action by leading up the 20th regiment, the enemy 
having then obtained a great ſuperiority of fire. 
Though every part of the artillery, performed almoſt 
wonders, the brave Captain Johnes (who was un- 
tortunately, though gloriouſly, killed) with his bri- 
wade, were particularly diſtinguiſhed. - Major-Ge- 

Qqq _ neral 
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1777. neral Reideſel alſo exerted himſelf to bring up a 
part of the left wing, and arrived in time to charge 


the enemy with bravery and effect. Juſt as the 
light cloſed, the enemy retired ; and left the royal 
army maſters of the field of battle. The darkneſs 
equally prevented purſuit and priſoners. 


Upon the whole, the royal army gained nothing 
but honour by this arduous ſtrugglè and hard fought 
battle. They had now grappled with ſuch an ene. 
my as they had never 2 encountered in Ame. 
rica; and ſuch as they were too apt to imagine it 
could not produce. The flattering ideas that the 
Americans could fight under the covert of walls, 
hedges, or entrenchments, and were incapable of 
ſuſtaining a fair and open conflict in the field, were 
now at an end. This opinion had alſo been in ſome 
meaſure ſhaken in the ſouth., Here they met with 
a foe who ſeemed as eager for action, as careleſs of 
danger, and as indifferent with reſpect to ground or 
cover as themſelves; and after a hard and cloſe 
conteſt for four hours, hand to hand, when dark- 
neſs put an end to the engagement, the royal forces 


but barely kept the field, and the Americans only 


returned to their camp. 


We loſt many brave men in this action, and it 
was not much matter of comfort that the Americans 
had loſt a great number. The army lay all night 
on their arms in the field of battle, and in the 
morning took poſition nearly within cannon ſhot ot 
the enemy's camp, fortifying their right wing, and 
extending their left ſo as to cover thoſe meadows 
through which the river runs, and where their bat- 
teaux and Hoſpitals were placed. The 47th reg1- 


ment, with that of Heſſe Hanau, and a corps of 


provinciais were encamped in the meadows as an 
additional ſecurity. The enemy's right was inca- 
pable of approach, and their left was too itrongly 
fortified te be inſulted. 


The: 
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The zeal and alacrity of the Indians began from 1777. 
that time to flacken. Though the General com- 


plains in his diſpatches of the ill effect of their de- 
ſertion, he does not ſpecify the particular time of 
their abandoning the army. This cloſe and dan- 


gerous ſervice was by no means ſuited to their diſ- 


poſition, and the proſpects of plunder were princi- 
ples for which they had no terms, and of which 
they could frame no ideas. Some letters had paſſed 
between Gates and General Burgoyne, in which 
bitter reproaches relative to the barbarities com- 
mitted by the ſavages were thrown out by the one, 
and thoſe charges were in general denied, and in 
part palliated by the other. The ſavages likewiſe 
received ſome check on the account of the murder 
of Miſs M Crea. Upon ſome of all theſe accounts 
they deſerted the army in the ſeaſon of its danger 
and diſtreſs, when their aid would have heen moſt 
particularly uſeful; and afford a ſecond inſtance 


within a ſhort time of the little reliance that ſhould : 


be placed on ſuch auxiliaries. 


A great deſertion alſo prevailed amongſt the Ca- 
nadians and Britiſh provincials, nor does it ſeem as 
it the fidelity or ſervices of thoſe who remained 
were much depended on or eſteemed. General 
Burgoyne had from the beginning, nor did it en- 
tirely forſake him to this time, a firm hope of be- 
ing powerfully ſuccoured if wanted, or at any rate 
of being met and joined at Albany, by a ſtrong force 
from the army at New-York. He now received with 


great difficulty a letter in cypher from Sir Harry 


Clinton, informing him of his intention to make a 
dverſion on the North River, by attacking Fort 
Montgomery, and ſome other fortreſſes which the 
rebels had erected in the highlands, in order to 
guard the paſſage up that river to Albany. Though 
this diverſion fell far ſhort of the aid which the 
General expected, he however hoped that it might 
alord eflential ſervice by obliging Gates to divide 


his 
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1777. his army. He accordingly returned the meſſenger, 


and- afterwards diſpatched two officers in diſguiſe, 
and other confidential perſons, all ſeparately and by 
different routes, to acquaint Clinton with his exa& 
ſtate, ſituation and condition ; to preſs him urgently 
to the proſecution of his deſign ; and to inform 
him he was enabled in point of proviſion, and 
fixed in his determination, to hold his preſent poſi- 
tion, in the hopes of favourable events, until the 


_ 12thof the following month. 


In the mean time every means were uſed for for. 
tifying the camp, and ſtrong redoubts were erected 


for the protection of the magazines and hoſpitals, 
not only to guard againſt any ſudden attack, but 
for their ſecurity in any future movement which 


the army might make in order to turn the enemy's 
flank. The ſtricteſt watch on the motions of the 
enemy, and attention on every quarter to their own 
ſecurity, became every day more indiſpenſable, as 
Gates's army was continually increaſing in force by 
the acceſſion of freſh bodies of the militia. 


The ſpirit of exertion and enterprize which was 
now raiſed in the New-England provinces, vas be- 
come too general, and too much animated by ſuc- 
ceſs to be eaſily withſtood at once in all the different 
parts of its direction. Whilſt General Burgoynt 


was fully engaged with Gates and Arnold, and 


found himſelf immediately involved in circum- 
ſtances ſufficiently perplexing, all his difficultics 
were increaſed, and his ſituation was rendered much 
more critical and precarious, by an unexpectcd en- 
terprize of the militia from the upper part of New- 
Hampſhire and the head of the Connecticut, totally 
to cut off all means of communication with Canada, 
by recovering the forts of Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence, and becoming again maſters at leaſt 
of Lake George. 4 
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The expedition was under the direction of Ge- 1777. 
neral Lincoln, and the immediate execution was 
committed to the Colonels Brown, Johnſton, and 
Woodbury, with detachments of about 500 men 
each. They conducted their operations with ſuch Sept. 7. 
ſecrecy and addreſs, that they effectually ſurprized 
all the out poſts between the landing place at the 
north end of Lake George, and the body of the 
. fortreſs of Ticonderoga, Mount Defiance, Mount 
Hope, the French lines, and a blockhouſe, with 
200 batteaux, an armed ſloop, and ſeveral gun-boats, 
were almoſt inſtantly taken. Four companies of 
foot, with nearly an equal number of Canadians, 
and many of the - officers and crews of the veſſels 
were made priſoners ; whilſt they afforded freedom 
to a number of their own people, who were con- 
fined in ſome of the works they had taken. In this 
heat of ſucceſs, they brought the cannon out of the 
armed veſſel they had taken, and after repeated 
ſummons to Brigadier Powel who commanded, and 
who gallantly rejected all their propoſals, they for 
four days made reiterated attacks upon the works 
at Ticonderoga and Mount Independence : until 
finding that they were repulſed in every aſſault, and 
totally unequal to the ſervice, they at length aban- 
doned the deſign. 
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In the beginning of October General Burgoyne 
thought it expedient, from the uncertainty of his 
n- MW ſituation, to leſſen the ſoldiers ration of proviſion ; 
es a meaſure which however diſagreeable to an army, 
ch was now ſubmitted to with a chearfulneſs which 
n- merited the higheſt regards, and did the higheſt 
w. MW honour to the troops. Things continued in this 
ly WW ſtate till the 7th of October, when there being no 
a, appearance or intelligence of the expected co-ope- 
nt ration, and the time limited for the ſtay of the army 
aſt in its preſent camp within four or five days of being 
expired, it was judged adviſeable to make a move- 


he ment to the enemy's left, not only to diſcover whe- 
ther 
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1777. ther there were any poſlible means of forcing a 
Q paſſage, ſhould it be neceſſary to advance, or of 


diſlodging them for the convenience of retreat, 
but allo to cover a forage of the army, which was 
exceedingly diſtreſſed by the preſent ſcarcity. 


A detachment of 1500 regular troops, with 2 
twelve-pounders, 2 howitzers, and 6 ſix-pounders, 
were ordered to move, being commanded by the 
General in perſon, who was ſeconded by thoſe ex- 
cellent officers the Majors General Phillips and 


| Reideſel, with Brigadier General Frazer. No equal 


number of men were ever better commanded, and 
it would have been difficult indeed, to have matched 
the men with an equal number. The guard of the 
camp upon the high grounds, was committed to the 
Brigadicrs General Hamilton and Speigh ; that of 
the redoubts and the plain near the River, to Bri- 
gadier Goll. The force of the enemy immediately 
in the front of the line, was ſo much ſuperior, that 
it was not thought fit to augment the detachment be- 
yond the number we have ſtated. 


The troops were formed within three quarters of 
a mile of the enemy's leſt, and the irregulars were 
puſhed on through bye ways to appear as a check 
on their rear. But the further intended operations 
of the detachment were prevented, by a very ſud- 
den and moſt rapid attack of the enemy upon the 
Britiſh grenadiers, who were poſted to ſupport the 
left wing df the line. Major Ackland, at the head 
of the grenadiers, ſuſtained this fierce attack with 
great reſolution ; but the numbers of the enemy 
enabling them, in a few minutes, to extend the 


attack along the whole front of the Germans, who 


were poſted immediately on the right of the grena- 
diers, it became impracticable to move my part 
of that body, for the purpole of forming a ſecond 
line to ſupport the flank, where the great weight of 
the fire ſtill fell. 4 
| c 
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The right were {till unengaged ; but it was ſoon 1577. 
perceived that the enemy were marching a ſtrong vV | 
body round their flank, m order to cut off their 
retreat. To oppoſe this bold and dangerous at- 
tempt, the light infantry, with a part of the 24th 
regiment, which were joined with them at that poſt, 
were thrown into a ſecond line, in order to cover 
the retreat of the troops into camp. 


— —— 


Whilſt this motion was yet in its proceſs, the General 
enemy puſhed a freſh and ſtrong reinforcement to Frazer 
decide the action on the left, which being totally — 
overpowered by ſo great a ſuperiority, was com- 
pelled by dint of force to give way; upon which 
the light infantry and 24th regiment were obliged 
by a very quick movement, to endeavour to fave 

WH that wing from being totally ruined. It was in this 

- W novement that the brave Brigadier General Frazer 

| WH vas mortally wounded. An officer whoſe loſs would 
have been ſeverely felt, and his place with difficulty 
lupplied in a corps of the moſt accompliſhed officers. 


The ſituation of the detachment was now ex- 
ceedingly critical; but the danger to which the 
ines were expoſed was ſtill more alarming and ſe- 
rious. Phillips and Reideſel were ordered to cover 
the retreat, and thoſe troops which were neareſt, 
or moſt diſengaged, returned as faſt as they could 
for their defence. The troops in general retreated 
in good order, though very hard preſſed. They 
vere obliged to abandon fix pieces of cannon ; the 
torſes not only being deſtroyed, but moſt of the 
brave artillery men, who had as uſual, under the 
conduct of Major Williams, difplayed the utmoſt 
kill and ability in their profeſſion, along with the 
moſt undaunted reſolution, being either killed or 
Gngerouſly wounded. 


The enemy purſued this ſucceſs with great eager- 
es. The troops had ſcarce entered the —_ 
when 
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when the Americans ſtormed it with uncommon 
fierceneſs ; ruſhing to the lines through a ſevere 
fire of grape ſhot and ſmall arms, with the utmoſt 
fury. Arnold led on the attack with his uſual impe- 
tuoſity, againſt a part of the entrenchments into 
which the light infantry under Lord Balcarras, with 
a part of the line, had thrown themſelves by order. 
He there met with a brave and obſtinate reſiſtance. 
The action continued very warm for ſome time, 
each fide ſeeming to vie with the other in ardour 
and perſeverance. In this critical moment of glory 
and danger, Arnold was grievouſly wounded, juſt 
as he was forcing his way into, or had already en- 
tered the works. This could not fail to damp his 


party, who after long and repeated efforts werte 
finally repulſed. | 


Affairs were not ſo fortunate in another quarter. 
Colonel Breyman, who commanded the German 
reſerve, being killed, the entrenchments defended 
by that corps were carried ſword in hand, and they 


were totally routed with the loſs of their baggage, 


tents and artillery. This misfortune was not re- 
trieved, although orders for the recovery of the poli 
were diſpatched by the General ; and his relation 
ſeems to imply ſome blame to thoſe who failed in 
the execution. By this means the enemy gained a 
dangerous opening on our right and rear. The 
night only put an end to the engagement. 


It would ſeem that nothing could now exceed 
the diſtreſſes and calamity of the army. They bore 


It with that excellency of temper, and reſolution, 
which are natural to, and were worthy of Britiſ 


ſoldiers. It was evidently impoſſible to continue in 


their preſent ſituation, without ſubmitting to a cer. 


tainty of deſtruction on the enſuing day. A total 
change of poſition was accordingly undertaken, and 
as it ſeems to have been conceived with great judg 
ment, was carried into execution during the wh. 

| | with 
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with a degree of coolneſs, ſilence, order and intre- 1777. 
pidity, which has ſeldom been equalled, and will wo 


certainly be never exceeded, It was not the move- 
ment of a wing or a part, it was a general remove 
of the whole army, of the camp and artillery, from- 
its late ground, to the heights above the hoſpital ; 
thus by an entire change of front, to reduce the 
enemy to the neceſſity of forming an entire new diſ- 
poſition, All this was accomplithed in the dark- 
neſs, and under the doubt and apprehenſion of 
ſuch a night, ſo fatally uſhered in, and accompanied 
throughout with circumſtances of fuch uncommon 
peril, as were ſufficient to diſturb the beſt formed 
mind, and to ſhake the firmeit reſolution without 
loſs, and what was {till more without diſorder. 


Many brave men fell on this unfortunate day. 
The officers ſuffered exceedingly. Several who 
had been grievouſly wounded in the late action, 
and who diſdained an abſence from any danger 
in which their fellows were involved, were again 
wounded in this. Among thoſe of greater note, or 
who were diſtinguiſhed by higher rank, who tell, 
beſides General Frazer, and Colonel Breyman, 
whom we have mentioned, Sir James Clarke, Aid 


de Camp to General E was mortally wound 


ed and taken priſoner. Major Williams of the ar- 
tillery, and Major Ackland of the grenadiers, were 
alſo taken, the latter being wounded. Upon the 
whole, the liſts of killed and wounded, though avow- 
edly imperfect, and not including the Germans, 
were long and melancholy. 


On the next day, the army being ſenſible that OR 6, 


nothing leſs than a ſucceſsful and deciſive action 
could extricate them from their preſent difhculties, 
continued without eſſect, during its courſe, to offer 
battle repeatedly in their new poſition to the enemy. 
They were preparing with great coolneſs, the carry- 
lug of meaſures into execution, which were leſs 

Rrr dan- 
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1777. dangerous, though not leſs effectual, than the at. 
WY tack of a brave and deſperate enemy, in ſtrong and 
fortified ground, a continued ſucceſſion of ſkirmiſhes 
were, however, carried on, and theſe did not paſs 
without loſs on both ſides. 


In the mean time, the Britiſh General diſcovered, 
that the enemy had puſhed a ſtrong body forward 
to turn his right, which if effected, be would have 
been completely encloſed on every ſide. Nothing 
was left to prevent this fatal conſequence, but an 
immediate retreat to Saratoga. The army accord. 
ingly began to move at nine o'clock at night; 
and tho' the movement was within muſket ſhot of 
the enemy, and the army encumbered in its retreat 
with all its baggage, it was made without loſs. A 
heavy rain which tell that night, and continued the 
enſuing day, though it impeded the progreſs of the 
army, and increaſed the difficulties of the march, 
ſerved at the ſame time to retard, and in a great 
meaſure to prevent the purſuit of the enemy. In 
this unhappy neceſſity, the hoſpital with the ſick and 
wounded, was of courſe, and muſt have been ine- 
vitably abandoned. In this inſtance, as well as in 
every other which occurred in the courſe of theſe 
tranſactions, General Gates behaved with an atten- 
tion and humanity, to all thoſe whom the fortune of 
war had thrown into his hands, which does honour 
to his character. | 


On the fide of the Americans, the loſs in killed 
and wounded was great; and is ſuppoſed exceeded 
that of the Britiſh. "They, however, loſt no officer 
of note; but the Generals Lincoln, and Arnold 
were both dangerouſly wounded. | 


From the impediments in the march which we 
have mentioned, the army did not croſs the fords ot 
the Fiſh Kill Creek, which lies a little to the north- 
ward of Saratoga, until the 10th in the * 
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They found a body of the enemy already arrived, 1777, 
and throwing up entrenchments on the heights be- 


fore them, who retired at their approach over a ford 
of the Hudſon's river, and there joined a greater force, 
which was ſtationed to prevent the paſſage of the 
army. No hopes now remained but that of effe&- 
ing a retreat, at leaſt as far as fort George, on the 
way to Canada. For this purpoſe a detachment. of 
artificers under a ſtrong eſcort, was ſent forward to 
repair the bridges, and open the road to Fort Ed- 
ward, But they were not long departed from the 
camp, when the ſudden appearance of the enemy 
in great force, on the oppoſite heights, with their 
apparent preparation to paſs the Fiſh Kill and bring 
on an immediate engagement, rendered it neceſſary 


to recal the 47th regiment, and Frazer's markſmen, 


who with Mackay's provincials compoſed the eſcort. 
The workmen had only commenced the repair of 
the firſt bridge, when they were abandoned by 
their provincial guard, who ran away and left them 
to ſhift for themſelves, only upon a very flight 
attack of an inconſiderable part of the enemy. All 
the force of diſcipline, and all the ſtubborneſs de- 
rived from its moſt confirmed habits were now ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport even the appearance of reſolution. 


The farther ſhore of the Hudſon's river, was 
now lined with detachments of the enemy, and the 
batteaux loaden with proviſions and neceflaries, 
which had attended the motions of the army up 
the river, ſince its departure from the neighbour- 
hood of Still Water, were expoſed, notwithſtand- 
ing any protection which could poſſibly be afforded, 
to the continual fire and attacks of theſe detach- 


ments. Many boats were taken, ſome retaken, and 


4 number of men loſt in the ſkirmiſhes, upon theſe 
occaſions. At length it was found the proviſions 
could only be preſerved by landing and bringing 
them up the hill to the camp; a labour which was 
< ET under a heavy fire with difficulty _ 
ols, n 
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1777, In theſe deplorable circumſtances councils of war 2, 
Www were held, to confider of the poſlibility of a further in 
retreat. The only meaſure that carried even the re 
appearance of practicability, hard, difficult, and dan- we 
gerous as it was, was by a night march to gain Fort nu 


Edward, the troops carrying their proviſions upon of 
their backs. The impoſſibility of repairing the a! 
roads and bridges, and of conveying m their preſent na 
| ſituation the artillery and carriages, were too evi« WM pa 
dent to admit of a queſtion. It was propoſed ta 
force the fords at or near Fort Edward. 


Whilſt preparations' were making for carrying pe. 
| this forlorn and deſperate reſolve into execution, i fel 
| intelligence was received, that the enemy had al- tai 

ready with great foreſight, provided far every poſ - vo 
ſible meaſure that could be adopted for an eſcape, ¶ col 
and that this final reſort was accordingly cut off. IM the 
Beſides being ſtrongly entrenched oppoſite to the I cou 
- fords which it was intended to paſs, they had a- per 
camp in force, and provided with artillery, on the I tro 
high and ſtrong grounds, between Fort Edward I anc 
and Fort George; whilſt their party were every h, 
where ſpread along the oppoſite ſhore of the river, I ene 
to watch er intercept the motions of the army, and WW ing 
on their own, the enemy's poſts were ſo cloſe, that Neag 


they could ſcarcely make the ſmalleſt movement I lure 
without dilcovery. | the 
con 


Nothing could be more deplorably calamitous, 
than the ſtate and ſituation of the army. Worn 1 
down by a ſeries of hard toil, inceflant effort, and ¶ ero 
ſtubborn action; abandoned in their utmoſt necel- WW acc 
ſity and diſtreſs by the Indians; weakened by the oft 
defertion, or diſappointed and diſcouraged by the he 
timidity and inefficacy of the Canadians and Provin- I fire 
cials; and the regular troops reduced by repeated IU vas 
and heavy loſſes, of many of their beſt men and Iit ri 
moſt diſtinguiſhed officers, to the number of only © 4ivi 
3,500 effective fighting men, of whom not quite Iſ*pir 
* 2,009 
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2,000 were Britiſh, In theſe circumſtances, and 1977. 
in this ſtate of weakneſs, without a poſſibility of Wow 


retreat, and their proviſion juſt exhauſted, they 
were inveſted by an army of four times their own 
number, whoſe poſition extended three parts in four 
of a circle round them; who refuſed to fight from 
a knowledge of their condition; and who from the 
nature of the ground could not he attacked in any 
part. | 


In this helpleſs condition, obliged to lie con- 


ſtantly an their arms, whilſt a continued cannonade 


pervaded all the camp, and even rifle and grape ſhot ' 


fell in every part of the lines, the Britiſh troops re- 
tained their conſtancy, temper, and fortitude, in a 
wonderful and almoſt unparalleled manner. As true 
courage ſubmits with great difficulty to deſpair, 
they {till flattered themſelves with the hope of ſuc- 


cour from their friends on the New-York fide, or, 


perhaps with not leſs fervent withes, of an attack 


from the enemy; thereby to quit all ſcores at once, 


and either to have an opportunity of dying gallant- 
ly, or extricating themſelves with honour. The 
enemy's force was continually increaſed by the pour- 
ing in of the militia from all parts, who were all 
eager to partake of the glory, the ſpoil, or the plea- 
jure of beholding the degradation of thoſe whom 
they had ſo long dreaded, and whom they unhappily 
confidered as their moſt implacable enemies. 


At length, no ſuccour appearing, and no rational 
ground of hope of any kind remaining, an exa& 


e hole ſtock in hand, would afford no more than 
1- WW firce days bare ſubſiſtence for the army. A council 
d vas immediately called; and the General thinking 
id it right and juſt, in a matter ſo momentous to in- 
ly © Gividuals, as well as the whole, to obtain a general 
te ¶ opinion and ſuffrage of the army, fo far as it _ 
20 Wi 


account of the proviſions was taken on the evening 
of the 13th of October, when it was found that the 
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with propriety be collected, invited, beſides the 
Generals and field offcegz, all the Captains com- 
manding corps or diviſions toraſliſt at the council. 
The reſult was, an unanj neus determination to open 
a treaty and enter 10 a convention with General 
Gates. 


Gates ſhewed no mad] of arrogance, nor betrayed 
any ſigns of being 1 by the preſent extra- 
ordinary torrent of 8. The terms were mode. 
rate, conſidering the Thined ſtate and irretrievable 
circumſtances of the my; and that it was already 
in effect at the eng mercy, being equally inca. 
pable of ſubſiſting Mere it was, and of making its 
way to a better/fituatigns The principal difficult 
"related to a point of military honour, in which thc 
Britiſh Generals and 22 and 
Gates far from being i i 


The principal N of the Swe a, exclu- 
ſive of thoſe which related to the proviſion and 
accommodation of the army, in its way to Boſton, 
and during its ſtay that place, were, that the arm) 
ſhould march out + the camp with all the honour: 
of war, and its camp artillery, to à fixed place 
where they were to depoſit their arms: To be al 
lowed a free embarkation and paſſage to Europ 
from Boſton, upon condition» of their not ſerving 
again in America, during 2 2 war; the army 
not to be ſeparated pa y the men from the 
Officers; roll- calling, and other duties of regularit) 
to be admitted; the afſheers to be admitted on parole 
and to wear their ſidearms ; all private property to 
be ſacred, and the public delivered upon honour; 
no baggage to be 7 or moleſted ; all perſons 
of whatſocver eguntry, appertaining to, or following 
the camp, to be fully comprehended in the terms oi 
capitulation ; and the Canadians to be returned tv 


General 
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General Gates fulfilled all the conditions, ſo far 1777. 
as he was, or could be concerned in them, with the 


utmoſt punctuality and honour. His humanity and 
politeneſs, in every part of this buſineſs, have been 
much celebrated; without a ſingle detraction, ſo 
far as we have heard, from the moſt favourable 


accounts that have been given of his conduct. 


This was the moſt praiſe-worthy, as ſome late, as 
well as former circumſtances, had highly enraged 
the American militia ; the army in its laſt move- 
ment, whether from military neceſlity, or the vexa- 
tion and ill-temper incident to their ſituation, or 
the joint operation of both, having burnt and de- 
ſtroyed many houſes, and ſome of them buildings 
of great value. The extraordinary and ſevere exg- 
cution which now took place upon the North River, 
would alſo have afforded too much colour for a 
different mode of conduct. It is even ſaid, and 
we do not find that it has been contradicted, that 


this General paid ſo nice and delicate an attention 


to the Britiſh military honour, and to the character 


and feelings of thoſe brave troops, who now expe- 


rienced ſo deplorable a reverſe of fortune, that he 
kept his army cloſe within their lines, and did not 
luiter an American ſoldier to be a witneſs to the 
degrading ſpectacle of piling their arms. 


The Americans ſtate the whole number who laid 
down their arms, including Canadians, Provincials, 
volunteers, regulars, and irregulars, of all forts, 
at 5752 men. In this number is undoubtedly in- 
cluded, though not ſpecified, all the artificers, la- 
dourers, and followers of the camp. They alſo fate 
the number of fick and wounded left in the hoſpi- 
als at the retreat from the camp near Still Water, 
to 528 men, and the loſs beſides in the army in 
Killed, wounded, taken, or deſerted, from the 6th 
ot July downwards, to 2, 933; the total amount te 
cle numbers being 9,213 men. By another ac- 

count, 
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count, the number is carried to about ten thouſand, 


They alſo got a fine train of braſs artillery, amount - 
ing to 35 pieces of different ſorts and ſizes. 


During theſe unfortunate tranſactions, Lieute. 
nant General Sir Henry Clinton, conducted his 
expedition up the North River with great ſucceſ,, 
He had embarked about 3000 men for that ſervice, 
accompanied by a ſuitable naval force, conſiſting of 
ſhips of war, armed gallies, and ſmaller veſlels, 
under the conduct of Commodore Hotham. Their 
firſt object was the reduction of the fort Montgo- 
mery and Clinton, which tho? of conſiderable 
ſtrength, being at that time in a very unguarded 
ſtate, it was determined to attempt by a coup de 
main. They were ſituated on either ſide of a 
creek, which deſcended from the mountains to the 
North River, and their communications preſerved 
by a bridge. Several neceflary motions being made 
to maſk the real deſign, the troops were landed in 
two diviſions, at fuch a diſtance from their objec, 


as occaſioned a conſiderable and difficult march 


OR. 6. 


through the mountains ; which was however cal- 
culated and conducted with ſuch preciſion, that 
the two detachments arrived on the oppoſite ſides 
of the creek, and began their ſeparate attack on the 
forts, at nearly the fame time. The ſurprize and 
terror of the garriſons was increaſed by the appear 
ance.of the ſhips of war, and the arrival and near 
fire of the gallies, which approached ſo cloſe as to 
ſtrike the walls with their oars. The aſſault on both 
ſides of the creek was exceedingly vigorous, and 


the impetuoſity of the troops fo great, that notwith* 


ſtanding a very conſiderable defence, both the forts 
were carried by ſtorm. As the ſoldiers were much 
irritated, as well by the fatigue they had under- 
gone, and the oppoſition they met, as by the los 


of ſome brave and favourite officers, the laughter 
ef the enemy was conſiderable, 
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Upon the loſs of the, forts, the rebels ſet fire to 1777. 
two fine new frigates, and to ſome other veſſels, WY 
which with their artillery. and ſtores were all con- | 
ſumed. Another fort called Conſtitution, was in a 
day or two after, upon the approach of the com- 
bined land and naval force, precipitately ſet on fire 
and abandoned. General Tryon alſo, at the head | 
of a detachment, deſtroyed a new and thriving | | 
ſettlement called Continental Village, which con- 
tained barracks for 1500 men, with conſiderable 
ſtores, The artillery taken in the three forts, 
amounted to 67 pieces of different ſizes. A large 
quantity of artillery and other ſtores, with ammu- 
nition and proviſions, were alſo taken. A large 
boom and chain, the making of which was ſup- 
poſed to have coſt 70,000]. and the conſtruction 
of which was conſidered” as an extraordinary proof 
of American labour, induſtry, and ſkill, was in 
deſtroyed, and in part carried away. Upon the 
whole, the American loſs in value, was probably 
greater than upon any other occaſion ſince the com- 
mencement of the war. Their ſtrength and atten- 
tion were drawn away to the northward, and other 
things muſt have been neglected, whilſt they applied 
both to the principal object. | 


—_ 


Our loſs in killed and wounded was not great as 
to number, but ſome diſtinguiſhed and much la- 
mented oflicers fell. Of theſe, beſides Lieutenant 
Colonel Campbell, who commanded the attack on 
Fort Montgomery, Major Sill, was from the general 
eſteem he had acquired through his many excellent 
qualities, univerſally regretted. Major Grant of 
the New York volunteers, and Count Grabouſki, 
a Poliſh nobleman, and Aid de Camp to General 
Clinton, were alſo ſlain in the aſſault on theſe forts. 


The expedition did not end with this ſucceſs. 
dir James Wallace, with a {lying ſquadron of light 
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frigates; and General Vaughan, with a conſiderbl: 
detachinent of troops, continued, for ſeveral days, 
their excurſion up tlie river, carrying terror and 
qeſtruction wherever they went. At the very time 
that. General Burgoyne was receiving the moſt 
favoürable conditions for himſelf and a ruined 
army, the fine village or town of Eſopus, at no very 
great diſtance, was reduced to aſhes, and not a houle 
teft ſtanding. The extraordinary devaſtation which 
attended every part of this expedition, of the ne- 


ceſſity of which we are not judges, was productive 


of . pathetie but ſevere letter, from General Gates, 
then in the height of victory, to General Vaughan. 


On the approach of Gates, the troops and veſſels 
retired to New Vork, having diſmantled the forts, 
and for a time at leaſt, having left the river defence- 
leſs. But that enterprize, though conducted with 
ſpirit and ability, was of little moment in the general 


Sueh was the unfortunato iſſue of the northern 
campaign: The event of an expedition which was 
undertaken with the moſt confident hopes, and for 
ſome time purſued with very flattering ;appearances 
of ſucceſs. It was ſuppoſed the principal means for 
flic immediate reduction of the colonies ; but it has 
only ſerved, in conjunction with other operations, 
which in the firſt - inſtance have ſucceeded better, 
to demonſtrate the difficulties attending the ſubju- 
gation of a numerous people at a great diſtance, in 
an extenſive country marked with ſtrong lines, and 


bounding in ſtrong natural defences, if the reſources 


of wir are not exceedingly deficient, and that the 
ſpirit'of the people is in any degree proportioned to 
their ſituatione - It may now, whatever it was in the 
beginning, be a matter of doubt, whether any ſupe- 
rioriry ot power, of wealth, and of diſcipline, will 
be tounu-to'over-ballance ſuck difficulties. _ - 
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It would not be eaſy at preſent, as many things 1777. 
neceffary to be known have. nat bgen fully explain. 


ed, and improper, as the whole is ſtill a Hubje of 


blic inveſtigation, to attempt forming any judg3 
— upon the general plan or ſyſtem of this cam- 


paign. The general conduct of the war this year 


has already wales much cenſure; and un- 


doubtedly, * ſending of the grand army at ſuch a 
diſtance to the ſouthward, whilſt the inferior was 
left ſtruggling with inſurmountable difficulties in the 
north, when it would ſcem that their junction br 
co-operation, would have rendered. them greatly 
ſuperior to any force which could have been poſſihly 
brought to oppoſe their (uy mk ſeems, in _ 
view of things, not to be eafily accounted for. 


is, however, a ſubject, upon which no concluie 


opinion can yet be farmed.* 


„As the misfortune of the Northern army. 2 General 
Burgoyne, was the ſubject of a | agen ee, enquiry in the 
ſeſſion of 1779, we have inſerted in the Appendix the evi- 


dence at large of the principal officers under General Burgoyne, 


from their leaving Quebee to the convention at Saratoga. On 
this evidence the public can beſt-form an opinion to what cauſes 
the unfortunate iſſue of the Northery r may be e 
huted. | 
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State of Affairs previous to the Meeting of Parliament. Coꝛnſe- 
- quences of the American War with reſped to Commerce, 
Conduct of France. Stability, of Adminiſtration equally fe. 
cured hy good or bad ſucceſs. Speech from the Throne. Molian 
or certain papers, after long debates rejected upon à divifin, 
» Circamſtances attending the diſcloſure of the unbappy event at 
Saratoga. Lord Chatham's motion for the orders and infiruc- 
trons to General Burgayne, after conſiderable dehates, rejecled 
upon a diviſian. Debates upon a ſecond motion by the ſame 
noble Lord, relative to the employment of the ſavuges in the 
American war. Motion rejected upon a diviſion. Subſcrip- 
lion for the American priſoners. State of public affairs. 
. Scheme for raiſing a body of tro»ps to ſupply the lafs at Sara- 
. togas Mr. Fox's motions in the committee, relative to tit 
fate of the forces in America from the commencement of the 
war, and the lifſes ſuſtained on that ſervice, rejected, aſter 
much debate. Petition from the county of Norfolk. Lord 

» North's conciliatory propoſitions. Taus bills brought in thereon. 
: Effet of the Miniſter's ſpeech. Conduct of the minority with 
. reſpect to his conciliatory ſcheme. . Mr. Fox ſtates his informa» 
tion of the concluſion of a treaty between France and the Ame- 
. rican deputies ;- calls upon the Miniſter for an explanation on 
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that fubjedt. Progreſs of the bills, Motion by Mr. Grenville 
rejected. French Declaration. Royal Meſſage., Great De— 

- bates on the Addreſs, Circumſtances relative to the arrival 
of General Burgoyne. Motion by Mr. Vyner, relative to the 
Canada expedition. Amendment moved by Mr. Fox. Expla- [ 
nations of his fituation and conduct by General Burgayne. ſ 
Debate. Mr. Fox's amendment rejected on a diviſion. Ori- | 
inal motion ſet aſide by the previous queſtion. Speech ſrom the [ 

hrone. 

| t 
1777. NO equal ſpace of time for ſeveral years paſt, 1 
— afforded fo little domeſtic matter worthy of | 

obſervation, as that part of the year 1777, which 
elapſed during the receſs of parliament. Neither 
the town nor the country preſented any new object | 
of party contention. The American war, and | 
many of its conſequences, were now ſcarcely ob- P 
jects of curioſity, much leſs of ſurprize; and being 1 
in the habit of deriving no benefit from our colo- te 
nies, and of conſidering them only in a ſtate of en- a 


mity and hoſtility, it ſeemcd as if their total los 
; would 
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would be no longer a-matter of much wonder or 1777. 
concern; but that rather on the contrary, that 


event would be felt, as a ceſſation from war, ex- 
pence and trouble, uſually is felt in other caſes. 


The loſs and ruin brought upon numbers of in- No appa- 
dividuals, by this fatal quarrel between the mother rent 
country and her colonies, was little thought of, — _ 

: public 
excepting by the ſufferers, and had, as yet, pro- affairs 
duced no apparent change in the face of public produced 
affairs. For although our foreign commerce, was by the 
by this time, conſiderably embarraſſed, and loaded Amen- 
with extraordinary charges; although it was al- . 
ready reduced in ſome of its parts, and in others, 
ſuch as the African branch, nearly annihilated; it 
had not yet received thoſe ſtrokes, or at leaſt they 
were not yet ſo ſenſibly felt, which have fince 
ſhaken the mercantile intereſt of this country to a 
degree which it had not often before experienced. 


Indeed that commerce, which had ſo long equally: 
excited the envy of other nations, and the admi- 
ration of mankind, was ſo immenſe in its extent, 
and involved ſuch a multitude of great and mate- 
nal objects in its embrace, that it was not to be 
ſhaken by any uſual convulſion of nature, nor to 
be endangered by any common accident of fortune. 
lt accordingly bore many ſevere ſhocks, and ſuſ- 
tained loſſes of a prodigious magnitude, before they 
were capable of apparently affecting its general 
g ſyſtem. 


We have formerly ſhewn that the American war, 
| from its peculiar nature, and the greatneſs of the 
| expence, with which it was conducted and ſup- 
i plied, had produced a new ſpecies of commerce, 
| which, however ruinous in its ultimate effects, had 
tor the preſent a flattering appearance. For this 
| lubſtitute, including all the traffick appertaining to 
| or conſequent of the war, as well as the e 
cia 
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1777. cial ſpsculations which aroſe by licenced exception 
or evaſion of the ſeveral reſtraining acts of parlia. 
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Confts of 
= — Ireland were inſulted by the American privateers, 
ain an 


Ireland 


ment, afforded employment, like a great and legiti 
mate commercr; to an infinite number ob perſons 
and quantity of ſhipping, yielding at leaſt equal 


benefits to the groſs: of thoſe who were concerned; 
and far greater emoluments, devoid of riſque, or 
even af the employment of much capital, to the 


ncipals, than the profits of any real or open trade 


could poffibly admit 


Thus, however frail its eſtabliſhment, and neceſ. 
farily ſhort its duration, a new, powerful, and nu- 


mersus connection was formed, totally diſtind 
from the great, ancient, mercantile intereſt ; and 
thus, although our Gazettes teemed with bank- 
ruptcies, generally doubling and trebling in num- 
ber, whatever had been uſually known, in rhe ſame 
time, in this country, yet the gainers, or the can- 
didates for gain in the new adventures, were to 
numerous, and preſented ſuch an appearance of 
eaſe, affluence, and content, that the plaintive but 
feeble voice of the unfortunate was little attended 


to; and the chearfulneſs which the fplendour and 


Happineſs of the former ſpread all around, prevented 
any gloomy reflections from ariſing in the minds of 
thoſe who had as yet no ſenſible feeling of the 
public calamity. 


It is. true, that the coaſts of Great Britain and 


in a manner which our hard encmies had never 


inſulted ventured in gur moſt areuous contentions with 


by Ame- foreigners, '' Thus were th; inmoſt and moſt do- 


rican 
priva- 
teers. 


meſtic receſſes of our trade rendered inſecure; and 


a convoy for the protection of the linen ſhips from 


Dublin and Newry, was now for the urſt time ſeen. 
The "Thames alfo preſented the unuſual and mdan- 


choly ſpectacle, of numbers of -forcign ſhips, par- 


ticularly French, taking in cargoes of Eugliſh coor 
922 modines 
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modities for various parts of Enrope, tlie property 177) 
of our own merchants, ho were chus redueed to wr” 
ſeek that protection under the colours of other 
nations, which the Britiſh flag uſed to ufford to al! 
the world. ; T363 iN. It Lu e. 40" ho } 5 e 
Againſt this muſt be ſet, that his Majeſty's ſhips ss 
took a prodigious number of American veſſelss 
both on their own” coaſts and in the Welt Indies. 


The perſeverance with which the Americans fups , Kev 
plied the objects for theſe captures, by continually 7 
building new ſhips, and ſeeking -new! adventures, 
ſeemed - almoſt incredible. At à time when the - | ©" 


ole of a trade, carried on under frch"difcourags 
ing circumſtances, ſeemed to be extingunhed, the 
" WH Gazettes tecmed again with the account ef net caps 


* WE tures ; which, though for the greater part, they 

* WH vere not of much value fingly, yet furniſhed, at 

- Wl times, fome very rich prizes; and, in the aggre- 

Wl cate, were of a vaſt amount. They probably much 

f Wl overballanced the loſſes which "we ſaftained from 

0 Wl their -privateers. But it was, to à thinking mind, 

4 nelancholy, that we had a - compyithtion' of that 

: kind to make. nne 

f The conduct of France during this whole year, Conduct 


cv 


in every thing that regarded England and Ame“ of France 
rica, was fo lightly covered, and:1o Rerte Qualified; vich r- 
that it ſeemed to leave no room for any doubt, (ęx- | 
Nl cepting with thoſe who were determined to place M3 
„ MW © implicit'a faith in words, as to admit of no other 
er ¶ pecies of evidence) as to the part which me would © 
h bnally take in the conteſt, As the wis net yet, 
0- WF however, in fufficient preparation for proceeding to 
ad be utmo extremities, nor her mepociations with 
m Ie Americans advanced to an dbſotute determina- 
n. Won, ſhe occaſionally relaxed hi certaln points, 
0 When ſhe found herſelf fo cloſely preſſed by the 
1. Erivith miniſters, that an - obſtinate rer 2 
„ ; o- 0% —— waul 
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1777. would precipitate matters to that concluſion, which 
—— ſhe wiſhed for ſome time longer to defer. 


Cunning-- Thus, when a bold American adventurer, one 
ham com- Cunningham, had taken and carried into Dunkirk 
mitted to with a privateer fitted out at that port, the Engliſh 
priſon at P | ehe _ 
Duakirk packet from Holland, and fent the mail to the 
fortaking American miniſters at Paris, it then ſeemed necel- 
the Eng- ſary in ſome degree to diſcountenance ſo flagrant 
— 2” violation of good neighbourhood, as well as of 
Holland, the ſtanding treaties between the two nations, and 
but ſoon EVEN of the particular marine laws and regulations 
after re - eſtabliſhed in France, in regard to her conduct 
leaſed. with the people of other countries. Cunningham, 
and his crew, were accordingly committed for ſome 
ſhort time to priſon. Yet this appearance of ſatis- 
faction was done away by the circumſtances which 
attended it. For Cunningham's impriſonment was 
repreſented to the Americans, as proceeding merely 
from ſome informality in his commiſſion, and irre- 
gularity in his proceedings, which had brought him 
to, if not within, the verge of piracy, and which 
were too glaring to be entirely paſſed over without 
notice. And he was, with his crew, not only fpeediiy 
releaſed from their mock confinement, but he was 
permitted to purchaſe, fit out, and arm, a much 
ſtronger veſſel, and better ſailor than the former, 


* avowedly to infeſt as before the Britiſh commerce. 
0 
Stormont 


2" 207 It was in the ſame line of policy, that when the 


order French Newfoundland fiſhery would have been to- 


from the tally intercepted and deſtroyed in caſe of an imme- 
French diate rupture, and that the capture of their ſeamen 
het n Would have been more ruinous and irreparable, than 
Ameri- the loſs even of the ſhips and cargoes, Lord Stor. 
can pri- mont obtained, in that critical ſituation, an ord: 
vateers from the miniſters, that all the American privatcers, 
107 mags with their prizes, ſhould immediately depart thc 


wer PR kingdom. Vet, ſatisfactory as this compliance, and 


art that concluſive as this order appeared, it was combates 
| "root Wits 
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with ſuch ingenuity, and ſuch expedients practiſed 
to defeat its effects, that it was not complied with in 
z ſingle inſtance throughout the kingdom. It, how- 
ever, anſwered the purpoſe for which it was intend- 
ed, by gaining time, and opening a ſubject of tedi- 
ous and indecifive controverſy, until the French 
ſhips were fafe in their reſpective ports. 


It would feem, that Monſr. de Sartine, the French 
Miniſter of the marine, and great advocate for the 
American cauſe, was determined, that whatever 
charges of duplicity might be brought againſt his 
country, they ſhould not reſt perſonally with him- 
felt. For this Miniſter, upon ſome reports which 
tended to difcourage the commerce with the Ame- 
ricans, as if the court would not protect its ſubjects 
in conveying the products of that continent in their 
veſſels, which would accordingly become legal 
prizes to the Engliſh if taken, aſſured the ſeveral 
chambers of commerce by a public inſtrument, 
and in direct contravention of all our navigation 
laws, that the King was determined to afford the 
fulleſt protection to their commerce, and would re- 
aim all ſhips that were taken under that pretext. 


Upon the whole, whatever evaſion or duplicity 
might have appeared in the language or profeſſions 
of France, her conduct was fo unequivocal in the 
courſe of this buſinels, that the only matter of ſur 
prize would be, if it could be thought poſſible that 
lne impoſed upon any people by the one, or that 
they could miſtake her deſigns in the other. It in- 
dced required no great ſagacity to diſcover, that the 
had now required ſothorougha reliſh for the ſweets of 
the American commerce, that nothing leſs than the 
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moſt irreſiſtible neceſſity, could induce her to forego 


the poſſeſſion of what ſhe had obtained, and the 
vaſt hopes with which ſhe flattered herſelf in future. 
But as yet ſhe waited' the event of the American 
campaign, and the completion of her naval equip- 

SS ments, 
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ments, (which were carried on with the greateſt 
diligence and in the moſt public manner at Breit 
and 'Foulon,) before ſhe riſqued any deciſive ſtep. 


No change of any ſort, whether by death, removal 
or internal arrangement, had taken place in admini. 
ſtration during the receſs. Every day of the Ame. 
rican war rivetted the miniſters faſter in their ſeats, 
Good and bad ſucceſs produced the ſame effect in 
that reſpect. In the former inſtance, who could be 
dec med ſo ſitting to conclude the buſineſs, as thoſe 
by whom it was fremed, and fo far happily conduct. 
ed? In the other, who could be tound hardy 
enough to undertake the completion of a ruinous 
yſtem, which, beſides its failure already in the exc- 
cution, was orginally, and in its nature, clogged with 
infinite diſſiculty and danger? Thus ſituated, and 
ſupported by an uncontroulable force in parhament, 
it ſcemed that nothing could diſturb their repoſe, 
until the preſent American ſyſtem was in ſome man. 
ner diſpoſed of. 


The ſpeech from the throne expreſſed great ſatis. 
faction in having recourſe to the wiſdom and ſup— 
port of parliament in this conjuncture, when the 
continuance of the rebellion in America demanded 
their moſt ſerious attention. The powers with 
which parliament had entruſted the crown for the 
Jupyrciion of the revolt, were declared to have 
been ſaithfully exerted ; and a juſt confidence was 
expreficd, that the courage and conduct of the off 
cers, with the ſpirit and intrepedity of the forces, 
would be attended with important ſucceſs; but un- 
der a periuation that both houſes would ſee the ne- 


ceſlity of preparing for ſuch further operations, as the 


contingencies of the war, and the obſtinacy of the 
rebels might render expædient, his Majeſty was, for 
that purpote, purſuing the proper meaſures for Keœep— 
ing the land iorces complete to their preſent eſtabliſh- 


ment; andil he ſhould have occaſion to increaſe them, 
by 
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by contracting any new engagements, a reliance was 
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placed on their zeal and public ſpirit to enable him 


to make them good. 


Although repeated aſſurances were received of 
the pacific diſpoſition of the foreign powers, Fer a 
the armaments in the ports of France and Spain 
were continued, it was thought adviſe -able to 
make a conſiderable augmentation to our, naval 
force; it being equally determined not to diſturb 
the peace of Europe on the one hand, and to be a 
faithful guardian of the honour of the crown on the 
other. 


The Commons were informed, that ths various 
ſervices which had been mentioned, would una- 
roidably require large ſupplies ; — 5 a qo ion 
was made, that nothing could relicve the royal 
mind from the concern which it felt for the heavy 
charge they muſt bring on the people, but a con- 
viction of their being neceſlary | ior the weltare and 
ellential intereſts of theſe kingdoms. 


The ſpeech concluded, with a reſolution of ſteadi- 
ly purſuing the meaſures in which they were en- 
gazed for the re- eſtabliſhment of that conſtitutional 
lubordination, which his Majeſty was determined 
to maintain through the ſeveral parts of his domi— 
nions; accompanied with a profeſſion of being 
our for an opportunity of putting a ſtop to 

te eftuſion of the blood of his ſubjects ; a renewal 
or continuance of the former hope, that the deluded 
and unhappy multitude would return to their alle- 
giance, upon a recollection of the bleſſings of their 
lormer government, and a compariſon with the 
miſeries of their preſent ſituation ; and a declara- 
tion, that the reſtoration of peace, coder and confi- 
gence to his American colonies. y could be conſidered 
by his Majeity as the greateit happinels of his lite, 
and the greateſt glory of his reigu. 


The 
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The addreſſes were ſo exactly in the preſent 


WV. eſtabliſhed ſtyle and form, and in ſuch perfect unifon 


Diſclo- 
ſure of 
the un- 
happy 
fate of 
General 


Bur- 
goyne, 


with the ſpeech, that any particular notice of them 
would be needleſs. All the meaſures which it held 
out, whether in act or deſign, were applauded; its 
poſitions confirmed; and an unlimited concurrence 
agreed. The miniſters received their uſual portion 
of praiſe in that ſhare aſſigned to the prudence and 
wiſdom of our public counſels ; and the firmneſs, 
dignity, humanity, and paternal tenderneſs exprefl. 


ed in the ſpeech, were highly extolled. 


From this time to the receſs, and indeed during 
the greater part of the ſethon, enquiry into the 
conduct of public aftairs, whether particular or 
general, became the great object of oppoſition in 


both Houles. 


On the diſcloſure of the melancholy cataſtrophe 
of General Burgoync's expedition, and the unhappy 
fate of the brave but unfortunate northern army at 
Saratoga. A diſcloſure, which excited no lefs con- 
ſternation, grief, and aſtoniſhment in both houſes, 
than it did of diſmay on the fide of the miniſters, 


The noble Lord at the head of the American depart- 


ment, being called upon by a gentleman in oppo- 
ſition for the purport of the diſpatches which were 
received from Canada, was the unwilling relater of 
that melancholy event, in the Houle of Commons. 


This of courſe brought out, with freſh fervour, 
and additional aſperity, all the cenſures and charges 
that ever had been, or that could be paſſed or made, 


whether relative to the principle or policy of the 


conteſt, the conduct of the war, or the general in- 
capacity of the miniſters. After condemning and 
reprobating the latter in terms ot the utmoſt ſeverity, 
the oppoſition applied the moit pathetic expreſſions 
which our Janguage affords, to deplore the fate 
of the gallant General and his brave army, who, 

they 


. 
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they ſaid, after ſurmounting toils, dangers, and 1777. 
dificulties, which ſhould have crowned them wit 


laſting glory and honour, and ſhewing themſelves 
ſuperior to every thing, excepting only the mjuſtice 
of the cauſe in which they were engaged, and the 
inherent fatality of that ill- ſtarred direction under 
which they acted, were fo overwhelmed in the joint 
operation of theſe concurring cauſes, as not only to 
be plunged into irretrievable ruin, but alſo, what 
had never before happened to ſuch men, nor could 
ever again be the reward of ſuch actions, they were 
finally ſunk into dilgracc. | 


They condemned the whole plan and deſign of 
the expedition in the molt unqualified terms. Said, 
that it was an abſurd, an inconſiſtent, and an im- 
practicable ſcheme, unworthy of a Britiſh miniſter, 
and which the Chief of a tribe of ſavages would 
have been aſhamed to acknowledge. They re- 
mined the American miniſter that they were not 
judging from events, but how often and earneſtly 
they had warned him of the fatal conſequences of 
his favourite plan. When they had truly foretold 
the event, they were only laughed at, and told they 
were ſpeaking in prophecy ; was he yet ſatisfied of 


* 


the truth of their predictions ? 


Ignorance, they ſaid, had ſtamped every ſtep 
taken during the expedition ; but it was the igno- 
rance of the Minilter, not of the General; a muniſ- 
ter who would venture, fitting in his cloſet, to 
direct, not only the general operations, but all the 
particular movements, of a war carried on in the 
interior deſarts of America, and at a diſtance of 
three thouſand miles. A junction between Howe 
and Burgoyne was the object of this expedition; a 
meaſure which might be effected without difficulty 
by ſea in leſs thaw a month; but the Miniſter 
chooſes it ſhould be performed by land, and what 
means does he uſe for the accompliſhment of this 


purpoſc ? 


ry 
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1777. moles Why truly, ſaid they, as it was necellary 
for the armies to meet; it might have been reaſon. 


ably imagined, that the porthern army would have 


advanced to the ſouthward, or tae ſouthern to the 


northward ;- or if it were intended taat they ſhould 
meet any where about the center, that they would 
both have ſet out in thoſe directions about the ſame 
time; but the Miniſter deſpiſing ſuch ſimple and 
natural means of eſſecting a junction, diſpatches one 
army from New-York ſtill farther ſouth, and ſends 


the other to follow it from Canada in the fame di. 


reQion ; ſo that if they both continucd their courle 
till doomſday, it would be impoſtibic tor them i 
Dent, f 


But the noble Lord, they ſaid, was the implicit 
ſlave of report, and the continual dupe to the fall: 
informations of men, who were intereſted in his 
deception ; men who profited of the common cah. 
mities of England aud America, Thus on one 
day we had only a triſling mob to queil ; nine tentas 
of the people were not only zealouly but violently 
attached to government; and yet, molt ſtrange to 
tell, this vaſt majority of the people, as if loyalty 
had deprived them of all the powers and properties 
of men, ſuffered themſclves to be fieeced and driven 
like ſheep, by that ragged handful of their own 
rabble. The next day, when we were to ranſack 
Europe for rgvps, and exhauſt Great Britain to 
maintain. them, the Americans were ſuddenly be- 
come numerous and powerful. The deluſion was 
then become highly contagious; and they were to 
be brought to their ſenſes by nothing ſhort of the 

exertion-.of the whole ſtrength of this country. 
Fg we were told that the Americans were al 
cowards;; a grenadier's cap was ſufficient to throw 
whole provinces. into panics ; it ſcemed, however, 
odd enough, that 55,000 men, with an immenſe 
naval force, ſhould be lent to reduce poltrons. Will 
the miniker now venture to fay, that the gallam 
army 
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army at Saratoga, with a noble artillery, and con- 1777. 
ited by officers of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit. 
were compelled to the diſgrace of reſigning their 

arms and their liberty, by a ; wretched e 

rabble without ſpirit or diſcipline ? But ſuch, they 

ſaid, was the miſrepreſentation and falſehood, which 

| partly intended to impoſe upon the nation, and 

partly operating upon the wretched folly, credulity, 

and incapacity of the miniſters themſelves, had al- 

ready led to the loſs of America, and to our preſent 

fate of calamity and diſgrace ; and which, under 

the foitering influence of that preverſe blindneſs and 
obſtinacy, w vhich have been ſo long the bane, and at 

the fame time the only diſtinction of our public 
countel;, would terminate in the inal deſtruction of 

tllis country. 


| 

he time and occahon did not ſerve for bold | i 
words or lofty language on the fide of adminſtra- 
tion. The miniſters, indeed, were ſufficiently: 
tumbled. The noble Lord at the head of affairs, 
acknowledged that he was unfortunate. He, at the 
lame, time, juſtified Ius intentions; and declared 
that he was and would be ready, whenever the ge- 
neral voice of the Houte deſired it, to enter into an 
explanation of lis conduct, and a defence of his mea- 
lures. He alſo declared, that no man from the be- 
ginning had wiſhed more earneſtly for peace than he 
lad done himſelf, nor would do more to obtain it 
now; and that if the 1: wing down his place and his 
honours could accompl. that wifſhed for purpoſe, 
ee would gladiy reſign chem all. He ſaid, that he 
had been dragged to his place againſt his will; but 


au dat however diſagrecable it might be, whillt he 
bs continued in poſſellion, he would ſupport it to the 
| beſt of his power. He concluded by obſerving, 
er, P * g 


ne che Houſe being tllen in a committee of ſupply) 
vil that whatever their ſuture de termination as to peace 
or war might be, it was neceſſary they ſhould grant 
me fupplies which were now demanded; as, if even 

| a ceſla- 
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1777. a ceſſation of arms ſhould take place, the expence, 
WV muſt fill continue, until the armies were brought 


home and diſcharged or reduced. 


The American Miniſter declared, that he waz 
ready to ſubmit his conduct in planning the late 
expedition to the judgment of the Houſe. If it 
appeared impotent, weak, and ruinous, Jet thc 
cenſure of the Houſe fall upon him. He waz 
ready to abide it, as every Miniſter who had the 
welfare of his country at heart, ſhould at all times, 


| he faid, be ready to have his conduct ſcrutinized 


by his country. But having alſo. faid ſomething, 
of winning that the Houſe would not be over haſty 
in condemnation, that they would ſuſpend their 
judgment on the conduct both of the General and 
of the Miniſter relative to this unhappy event; 
hoping that the conduct of both would appear fre 
from guilt; theſe expreſſions, or ſome others of 
the ſame nature, being confidered as tending to cri- 
minate, or inſinuate blame on the General, were 
highly reſented on the other fide, and contributed 
not a little to that ſeverity of cenſure which he ex- 
perienced on this day. | N 


During theſe tranſactions in the houſe of Com- 


mons, the buſineſs in that of the Lords, abſtracted 


from the ſupplies, was conducted upon the fame 

round, and in general with the {ame eſſect. The 

uke of Richmond had moyed for an enquiry 
into the ſtate of the nation. on the ſame day that 
Mr. Fox had made his motion in the houſe of Com- 
mons. The enquiry was alfo fixed to the {anc 
date in both; and the ſubſequent motions for pa- 
pers and information made by his grace, correl- 


ponded with thoſe in the other Houſe, and were 


agreed ta in the ſame manner. 


On the 5th of December, the Farl of Chatham 
moved, that copies of orders and inſtructions tio 
Genera 
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General Burgoyne, relative to the northern expe- 1777. 
dition, ſhould be laid before the Houſe. The noble 
Farl introduced his motion with a ſpeech of conſi- Motion 
derable length, in which he diſſected and reprobat- in the 

cd ſeveral parts of that from the throne without re- Houſe of 
ſerre or etremony; and taking a large ſweep into Lords by 
public meaſures, he ſeemed to ſummon all the Chatham 
powers of his eloquence, and all his natural vehemence, ,1,;;,. * 
to the direct cenſure of the miniſters, and the moſt un- to the 


qualified condemnation of their conduct. Among o- northern 


ther cauſes, to which, in this courſe, he attributed the expedi. 


unhappy change which had taken place in our public ID 


affairs, he particularly reprobated, in terms of the Bur- 
greateſt bitterneſs, a court ſyſtem, which he ſaid, goyne. 
had been introduced and perſevered in for the laſt. 

fifteen years, of looſening and breaking all connec- 

tion ; deſtroying all faith and confidence ; and ex- 
tinguiſhing al principle, in different orders of the 
community.” A few men, he ſaid, had got an aſcen- 

dency, where no man ſhould have a perſonal aſcen- 

dency; by having the executive powers of the 

ſtate at their command, they had been furniſhed ' 
with the means of creating diviſions, and familiar- 
!zing treachery, Thus were obſcure and unknown 
men; men totally unacquainted with public buſi- 
neſs ; pliable, not capable men; and the dregs, or 
renegades of parties, brought into the higheſt and 
moſt reſponſible ſtations; and by ſuch -men, was 
this once glorious empire reduced to its preſent ſtate 
of danger and diſgrace. Then riſing into his uſual 
force of expreſſion : the ſpirit of deluſion, he ſaid, 
had gone forth---The miniſters had impoſed on the 
people.---Parliament had been induced to ſanctify 
the impoſition.--Falſe lights had been held out to 
the country gentlemen.—They had been ſeduced 
into the ſupport of a moſt deſtruQive war under the 
impreſſion, that the land tax would have been dimin- 
ihed by the means of an American revenue. But 


thc viſionary phantome, thus conjured up for the 
3 baſeſt 
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£1777. baſeſt of all purpoſes, that of deception, was now 


—— about to vaniſh. 
Ihe debate was long, animated, and well ſupport. IM ® 
ed on both ſides. The Miniſters, though plainly {MW * 

| ſomewhat depreſſed, defended themſelves with reſo. Ml ” 
lution. They ſaid they knew nothing of the private MW © 
influence that had been talked of. That it was a J 
topic taken up or laid down by men as it ſuited their l 
views. That they never had impoſed on the peo. Ml 
ple or on parliament ; but communicated ſuch infor. MW *© 
mation as was true, provided it was ſafe. That they . 
had never laid any thing falſe before them; but be . 
the event what it would, they never would repent “ 
the vigorous ſteps they had taken for aſſerting the 1 


rights of parliament, and the dignity of their coun- c 
try. The queſtion being at length put, the motion ö 
was rejected on a diviſion by a majority of 40 to 19. ill * 

The noble Earl then immediately moved for an 
addreſs to lay before them copies of all the orders 1 
or treaties relative to the employment of the ſavages, | 
acling in conjunction with the Britiſh troops againit i © 
the inhabitants of the Britiſh colonies in North Pc 


America, with a copyof the inſtructions given by * 
General Burgoyne to Colonel St. Leger. | 
| qu 

be 


As no meaſure had ever been marked with a 
greater ſeverity of language, or had excited ſtronger 
appearances of diſguſt and horror, than that, to 

waich the motion related, the Miniſters were accord- ; 

. mgly very tender upon the ſubjeQ, and could ill dil- 2 
guiſe the indignation and reſentment which they 
felt, at its being ſo frequently and vexatiouſly brought 
within obſervation. And as the noble framer of, 
the preſent motion, had been among the foremo!! el 
in his cenſures on the ſubject, and that the bitternels 
of his late ſpeech was not yet worn off; the matter 
was taken up with great warmth. The fame argu WW 
ments uſed to defend it in the Houſe of Commons 

; | | were 
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were relied upon in the Lords. The Miniſtry ſtrong- 1977. 
ly afſerted the juſtice and the propriety of the meaſure, 

on principle and on example. As Lord Chatham 

had aſſerted that when he was Miniſter, he had al- 

ways declined to make uſe of ſo odious an inſtru- 

ment in the laſt war, though a foreign one, this 

aſſertion was flatly contradicted by the King's ſer- 

rants, who ſaid they were able .to lay before the 

Houſe proofs from the records of office, of his hav- 

ing given orders to treat with the ſavages for their 
alliſtance. Appeals were made to the noble Lord | 
who then commanded in America, and had taken | 
his inſtructions from Mr. Pitt, at that time Secretary 
of State, whether he had not ſuch in his army, and 1 
whether he was not authoriſed to uſe them. The | 
Lords of the minority contended, that the caſe of a | 
foreign war, where the affections of the people are no | 
object, made a difference; and that the French had |, 
made uſe of the ſame inſtrument to a much greater . | 
degree, which might juſtify retaliation. The debate 
was attended with an unuſual degree of charge, 
dental, perſonality, and acrimony ; in which courſe 
of painful altercation, a noble Earl, who had lately 
poſſeſſed a principal government in America, both 
took, and endured no inconſiderable ſhare. The 
motion was at length thrown out by the previous 
queſtion, about 11 o'clock at night, the majority 
being nearly the ſame as in the foregoing diviſion. 


Great complaints were about this time circu- Great 
lated, that the American priſoners in this country, com- 1 
who amounted to ſeveral hundreds, were treated 1 o 1 

1 . eſr:at- i 
with a degree of rigour which fell little ſhort of ment of | 
cruelty. Theſe rumours extended even to France; the Ame- 9 
of and occaſioned the American deputies in that coun- you | 
Icy, after an unſucceſsful attempt to eſtabliſh a cartel Pers. | 
auth the Britiſh Miniſter at Paris, to tranſmit a let- | 

ter, couched in ſtrong terms of complaint, to the | 

firſt Lord of the Treaſury upon the ſubject. This = 
letter contained a particular charge, which, though 
We: 
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we think not to be true in the manner ſtated, we 


are ſorry not to have ſecn publicly refuted, viz, 
that a number of theſe unhappy people, were now 


in a ſtate of bondage, on the coaſts of Africa, and 


in the Eaſt Indies, who had been compelled to ſub. 
mit to that condition, under the menaces of an 
immediate and ignominious death. We have ſome 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that this charge related more par. 


ticularly to ſome of thoſe priſoners who had been 


taken in Canada, and who being partly terrified 
by threats, and partly unable to withſtand the 
miſeries of their confinement, which were aggra- 
vated for the purpoſe, entered as ſoldiers into out 
ſervice, merely as a means of facilitating thei; 
eſcape. Several of theſe being taken in the act of 
deſertion, and being liable to death by our military 
laws, which could afford no proviſion for the force 


or terror under which they had acted, poſlibly 


might have obtained their forfeit lives, on condi. 


tion of their being ſent to garriſon ſome of our 


| forts on the coaſt of Africa, or of their entering 


for life into the ſervice of the Eaſt India company, 


As to the priſoners who were kept in England, 
their penury and diſtreſs was undoubtedly great, 


and was much increafed by the fraud and cruelty 


of thoſe who were entruſted with the government 
and ſupply of their prifons. For theſe perſons, who 
indeed never had any orders for ill treatment of 
the priſoners, or countenance in it, having how: 
ever, not been overlooked with the utmoſt vigi. 
lance, beſides their peculiar prejudices and natural 
cruelty, confidered their offices only as lucrative 
jobs, which were created merely for their emoly- 
ment. Whether there was not fome exaggeration, 
as uſually there is, in theſe accounts, it 1s certain, 
that tllough the ſubſiſtence allowed them by govern 
ment, would indeed have been ſufficient, if honeſtly 


adminiſtered, to have ſuſtained human nature, in 


reſpect to the mere article of food, yet the want d 
| clothes, 
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clothes, firing, and bedding, with all the other va- 1777. 
rious articles which cuſtom or nature render coh- WWW 


ducive to health and comfort, became particularly 
inſupportable in the extremity of the winter. In. 
conſequence of complaints made by the prifoners, 
the matter was very humanely taken up in the 
Houſe of Peers by Lord Abingdon, who moved for 
accounts relative to their treatment; and ſoon 
after, a liberal ſubſcription was carried on in Lon- 


don and other parts with the enlarged ſpirit which 


diſtinguithes this nation, and with only a flight op- 
poſition in the beginning, as being officiouſly ſup- 
poled a meaſure not plealting to Miniſtry, This 
lubſcription, co-operating with a ſtricter attention 
on the part of government, provided a ſufficien 
remedy for the evil. | 


The loſs of the northern army with reſpect to all 
{uture ſervice in the American war, feemed a fatal 
check to that favourite ſyſtem of conqueſt and 
unconditional ſubmiſſion, which had been fo long 
and ſo ſtedfaſtly perſevered in by the court. Nor 
were other matters relative to the war, much more 
ſarourable to the ſcheme of coercion. The ſuc- 
ceſſes on the fide of Penſylvania, though many and 
conſiderable, and what in other caſes would have 
been followed by more deciſive effects, by no means 
anſwered the hopes that were formed on that expe- 
dition; nor did the preſent ſtate of affairs there, 
indicate any ſuch tuture advantage, as might coun- 
tervail the loſs in the other, The reſources in Ger- 
many were _— exhauſted. Men were not only 


procured with difficulty, but one of the great powers, 


actually refuſed a paſſage through a ſkirt of his 
dominions, to a body of thoſe which were already 
in the Britiſh ſervice. Although this difficulty was 
evaded, at the expence of a long circuitoug march, 
and much loſs of time ; it became however evi- 
dent, from that and other cirucmſtances, that the 
utmoſt which could be expected in future from that 

: coun- 
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1777. country, would be to recruit the German force 
already in America, | 


Under theſe diſagreeable circumitances with 
reſpect to America, the aſpect of affairs was be. 
coming every day more louring and dangerous in 
Europe. Indeed the conduct of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon had been long ſo unequivocal, that nothing leſs 


than that ſort of blindneſs, in which the mind is too 


liable to be involved by the eagerneſs of a favou. 
rite purſuit, could have permitted the poſſibility 
even of a doubt, as to their preſent views, and ulti- 
mate deſigns. Yet notwithitanding all theſe dil. 
ficulties, loſſes, and dangers, the ſyſtem of conqueſt, 


or of compelling the Americans by force to a 


return of their duty, was ſo ſtrongly ſupported, and 
ſo firmly adhered to, that it ſeems to have been fl 
determined in ſpite of loſs and misfortune, to per- 
ſevere in it to the laſt, and that even if it ſhould 
be thought expedient to offer terms of peace, on 
which point there ſeemed to be ſome difference 
among the Miniſters, yet all agreed, that whatever 
terms mizht be held out with the one hand, ſhould 
be enforced with the fword by the other. 


For the ſupport of this determination, a meaſure 
of no ſmall difficulty became, however, indiſpenſa- 
bly neceflary. This was to eſtabliſh ſuch a body of 
new troops at home, as would not only ſupply the 
place of Burgoyne's army, but alſo help to fill up 
the wide chaſms, which death, wounds, - ſicknels 
and deſertion, had made in the remaining force in 
America, by ſending out full and complete regi- 
ments, to replace thoſe who had ſuffered molt in 
the war. For the ſending any more of the old bat- 
talions from England or Ircland, without the leaving 


of ſome corps in their place, equal at leaſt to them 


in point of number, was a meaſure which would 
have met with a violent oppoſition in both king— 


doms. Nor can it poflibly be ſuppoled that 5 
Ii. 
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Miniſters, however they found it neceſſary to dif- 177. 
guiſe or conceal their ſentiments, could be free from 
apprehenſion that the time was approaching, when 

our home force would be neceſſary for our home 
defence. 


But although the neceſſity of raiſing a conſider- 
WH :ble body of new troops, was, on this ground of 
policy, ſufficiently evident, the means of accompliſh- 
ng that purpoſe were by no means ſo obvious. The 
late misfortune, and the little apparent room for 
hope which now remained for bettering our condi- 
tion by force, afforded no encouragement for an ap- 
plication t6- parliament on the ſubject. It was evi- 
dent indeed, that the Miniſters, by the haſtineſs and 
length of the prorogation, and by ſome feeling ex- 
preſſions which dropped from one of them, choſe at 
that time as little parliamentary converſation about 
America as poſſible ; nor did they wiſh to renew it, 
until they ſhould be able to afford better proſpects 
of their ſtrength and means of proſecuting the war, 
than at that time appcared. * 


In theſe circumſtances, it was thought fitting to 
hazard an experiment on the zeal of thoſe perſons 
and parties, who had all along ſhewn the greateſt 
eagerneſs in the proſecution of the American war; 
an experiment which would afford them alſo an op- 
portunity of teſtifying their attachment and Joyalty 
to the crown beyond the mcafure of parliamentary 
lupply. By this means it was hoped that ſuch a 
body of troops might be raiſed, without any pre- 
7 WO vious application to parliament, and with the flat- 
tering appearance of faving expence in the firſt in- 
ance to the public, as would anſwer the defired 
purpoſe, 


Theſe expectations were not altogether ill found- 
4 ed. But as the meaſure carried an unconſtitu- 
. uonal appearance, and might be made liable to the 
| charge 
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1777- charge of interfering with the rights of parkament 
*+——— and of violating ſome of thoſe reſtrictions which it 


had been found neceſſary to lay on the prerogative; 
beſides the motives juſt now aſſigned; ſome confi. 
derable management was neceſſary as to the time 
and manner of making the experiment. For if it 
had been attempted during the actual fitting of par. 
lament, it would not only have the whole weight 
of oppoſition to encounter whilſt it was yet in em- 
bryo, and whilſt the uncertainty of ſucceſs would 
prevent its being ſupported with any ſpirit ; but it 
could not be foreſeen how far their example, and 
arguments might, in a matter of a new and doubtful 
nature, have extended beyond their own palc, 
Upon theſe accounts it was ſuppoſed, that the Mi. 


niſter thought it prudent, not only to make the ex- 


periment during the receſs, but to render that long- 
er than uſual, in order to afford time for diſcovering 
its operations and effect before it underwent any 
diſcuſſion ; being well ſatisfied, that when a buj- 
neſs was once accompliſhed, any objections that were 
then made to the propriety or principle of the mes. 
{ure would be of little avail. 


Some men of rank and influence, who had either 


The 

towns adopted the meaſure from a conviction of its ex- 
of Man- pedience and propriety, or who, upon advice, had 
8 engaged in its ſupport and furtherance, uſed meaus 
Liverpool in thoſe places where their intereſt lay, both to ſound 
offer to the diſpoſition of the people, and to give it that di- 
raiſe each rection which was neceſſary for the purpoſe. The 
en downs of Mancheſter and Liverpool, whether cf 


levying of men for the lervice. 


their own motion, or through application, were the 


leaders in this buſineſs, which they engaged in witl 
the greateſt fervour, and immediately ſent an offer 
to court to raiſe each a regiment of a thouſand men. 
In other places, public mectiag ot towns, countries, 


and great corporate bodics, were encouraged, at 


which refolutions were propoled for the genen 


be 
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The miniſters had thoroughly ſhaken of their 1778. 
panic during the receſs: . The raiſing of the neu 


forces not only enabled them again to ſupport the 
American ſyſtem, which ſcarcely before ſeemed 
tenable ; but it afforded no contemptible teſtimony, 
and which in argument was eaſily advanced to a 
proof, that their conduct received the full approba- 
tion of the people, and that the general ſenſe of the 
nation went with them in their meaſures. Thus 
they were enabled to meet parliament with confi- 
dence 5 and, under fo efficacious a ſupport as the 
public voice and approbation, to brave all enquires 
into paſt conduct, as well as into the preſent ſtate or 
condition of the nation. | 


Indeed the facility with which theſe enquiries 
were agreed to in the hour of tribulation and diſ- 
may, it 18 probable, was now ſufficiently regretted, 
But it was hoped, that the ſpirit which was now 
raiſed, and the parliamentary modes of — 


ect o 
oppoſition to obtain over them. 


Notwithſtanding this ſmooth ſtate of affairs at 
nome, the miniſters were far from being at eaſe. 
Majorities and acts of parliament, though poſſeſſing 
wonderful efficacy in their proper place, were nei- 
ther capable of reclaiming our revolted colonies, 
nor of preventing the deſigns of our foreign ene- 
mics. It has ſince appeared from the moſt undubi- 
table evidence, that adminiſtration had for ſome 
time been in poſſeſſion of information from the Bri- 
tin Miniſter at Paris, not only of the negociation 
for a commercial treaty between that court and the 
Americans, but alſo of another private and confi- 
dential treaty, which was conducted with the moſt 
profound ſecrecy, and fraught with matter of the 
moſt dangerous nature to this country. How this 
kiowledge is to be reconciled with the public mea- 
 W 8 - {ures 


the objects of all enquiry, would take away all ef- 
f the advantage which they had ſuffered the 


. ͤ > 


— 
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1778. ſures then purſued, we have no buſineſs to ex. 
mine. | | 


The Mi- In confequence of the information which the M. 
niſter niſter had received of a commercial and private treaty 
acquaints "BR. betw F dA 4 f. dar 
the Houſe negociating between France and America, a few da 
chat he from the meeting of Parliament after the Chriſtmas 
ſhould lay receſs having announced to the houſe previous to the 


before ſpeaker's quitting the chair, (being then on a commit. 


_ tec on the {tate of the nation) that he ſhould on Tuel. 
et e day, the 17th, lay before them a plan of conciliation 


tion with with America; this notice occaſioned much converſy. 


America. tion, and ſome animadverſion, diſtinct from the main 


ſubject. The oppoſition declared, that if the noble 
Lord's intended plan of conciliation, was fair and 
open, founded in jultice, good faith, and right policy, 
and warranted by the principles of the conſtitution, 
it ſhould mect with the moſt hearty and unreſcrved 
- concurrence on their ſide of the Houſe, But th; 
had too much cauſe for fearing that it would not 
anſwer that deſcription ; for they could ſcarcely be 
perſuaded unleſs the ideas of cruelty and meannel 
were inſeparable,) that the ſame men who had re 
jected the moſt humble-petitions and dutiful remon 
ſtrances with haughtineſs and contempt, could eret 
conſent to hold out any plan that was fairly mean 
to ſecure thoſe rights, which they had ſo long cn 
deavoured to annihilate by the ſword. 


A young gentleman of great fortune, and of {ii 
greater expectations, whoſe father had firſt laid 0 
adopted the ſcheme of American taxation, and vl 
had himtelf hitherto given ſome ſupport to the via! 
upon the fame principle, and in the common he 
which operated upon ſo many, of obtaining! 
eitective revenue from the colonies, after explain 
ing the motives for his preſent conduct in voti!! 
with the cppoſition, which were not founded up 
any departure from his former principles and c 
nions, but cutirely owing to the unhappy meaſur. 
w 
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purſued by government, which had now reduced 1778. 
thoſe to be merely matters of ſpeculation; he then Yo 


reprobated with an extraordinary degree of ſeverity 
the whole conduct of adminiſtration, whether with 
reſpe& to the American buſineſs in general, or to 
the war in particular. 


In the courſe of a very able ſpecch,” he deplored 
the diſgrace brought not only upon our arms,* but 
on our counſels, by the ill-fated, raſh, and undi- 
geſted expedition from Canada. lle lamented the 
want of protection to our commerce, the conſequent 
weight of inſurance on our merchants, and the 
declining ſtate of public credit. He hoped a 
day of retribution would come, when Miniſters 
would be called to a ſevere account for the diſgrace 
and infamy which they had brought upon their 
country, by involving it in a war which they were 
incapable of conducting, and decciving the. nation 
into an immenſe expence and great loſs, by hold- 
ing out promiſes of a revenue which their inabilit 
had obliged them to abandon. He fincerely withed 
that the noble Lord's plan of conciliation might 
ſuccced; but he had every reaſon in the world, he 
ſaid, to apprehend it would not. A previous con- 
fdence between the partics, was the very lite and 
baſis of all negociation and treaty. The noble Lord 
himſelf would not venture to ſay, that any ſuch 
ſource of accommodation ſubſiſted. between Miniſ- 
ters and the ruling powers in America, Nobody 
was ignorant, he fad, that every poſũble occaſion 
had been given by the prelent adminiſtration, to 
fix in the breaſts of the people of America and their 
leaders, the moſt rooted hatred and inveterate ran- 
cour. Under ſuch ſingular circumſtances of diſap- 
pointment and diſgrace on one ſide, and ſuch pro- 
vocations on the other, he would appeal to the can- 
dour of thoſe whole diſpoſitions miglit lead them 
to the higheſt point of expe Arion, whether there 
was the moſt diltant proſpect of any ſucceſs from a 
treaty, 


— 
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1778. treaty, which was to be conducted on the part of 
WV. Great Britain, by men who were univerſally exe. 
crated from one end of the continent of North 


America to the other. - Men, he ſaid, whoſe beſt 
and fincereſt intentions would be only interpreted 
as lures to enſnare and betray. Under the full 
influence of theſe perſuaſions, he cauld not but fear, 
that whatever the noble Lord's intentions might 
be, his plan would be rejected by America, which 
would only furnith Miniſters with an apology for 
trying the experiment of one more fatal and diſ- 
graceful campaign; after which he would venture 
to predict, that all further attempts to ſubdue, or 
hopes to treat with America would be at an end, 
and that count ry irretrievably loſt for ever to this. 


The Miniſter refrained from taking any notice 
of the aſperities that had dropped from this gentle. 
man, and only gave a general anſwer to his opi- 
nions, along with thoſe which had heen thrown out 
by others, relative to his propoſed ſcheme of conct 
liation. He ſaid, that as he never meant to nego— 
ciate away the rights of this country, to procure 
himſelf any temporary convenience ; ſo he never 
withed to encroach on thoſe of America, IIis own 
private opinion never varied; but if his propoſit!on 


| thould not meet with the approbation of the majo- 


rity in that Houſe, or that it ſhould undergo any 
alteration, in either event he would gladly acquicice, 


As to the particular favourable diſpoſition of Amc- 


rica towards individuals or partics in that or the 
other Houſe, he faid, that by every thing that had 
12 appearcd, all men and all parties ſeemed cqual. 
y obnoxious to them; and whenever propo:1t1ons 
came to be made, he was inclined to believe, that 
the object of the colonies would not be by who 
they were made, but whether they were iuch as 
anſwered their expectations. For his own part, le 
was ready and willing to reſign the difagreead': 


talk to whoever was thought better qualiſicd, and 


* Was 


wy . 
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was contented to accept of it. He wiſhed as fin- 1978. 
cerely for pacification as any one perſon in either 
Houle; and ſo the end was obtained, it was a mat- 

ter of no conſequence to him by whom, or in what 

manner it was accompliſhed. 

A petition of uncommon energy, ſigned by Petition 
5,400 inhabitants of the county of Norfolk, in- from — 
cluding the city of Norwich, was preſented and Norfelk 
read to the Commons on the morning of the day ; 
that the Miniſter was to lay open his conciliatory 
plan with America. In this piece, a comprehenſive 
view was taken of the conduct of public affairs, 
and the effect of public meaſures, both at home and 
2broad. Among others, the meaſurc of raiſing 
men and money by free gifts and contributions for 
the ſervice of the crown, a purpoſe for which, they 
ſay, they were called upon themſelves, in a manner 
equally alarming, by perſons of great power and 
rank in his Majeſty's ſervice, receives the moſt ex- 


plicit marks of their difapprobation, 


The noble Lord at the head of affairs, however 
little ſatisfied he might be with the cenſures paſſed 
or implied in this petition upon public conduct and 
meaſures, could find nothing in it to militate with 
any propoſitions that tended to a conciliation with 
America, He introduced his conciliatory propo- Feb. 17. 
ſitions with a recital of his creed in all American Lord 
matters. In that he aſſerted, that peace had at all North 
times been his governing principle. That with intro- 
that object in view, his conduct had been uniform, 3 
and his meaſures conſiſtent; but that events had — _ 
been in general exceedingly untoward. That he — * zag 
bad always known, that American taxation could with re. 
never produce a beneficial revenue; that there {pc& to 
were many ſorts of taxes which could not at all be ca. 
laid on that country; and of thoſe that could, few 
would prove worth the charge of collection. That 
although the Stamp Act was the moſt 1 

| that 
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1278. that could be. choſen for that purpoſe ; yet, not- 
XY. withſtanding the high rate at which that duty had 
been former JF eſtimated, he had not believed itspro. 


due would 


That he accordingly, had' never propoſed any 
tax on the Americans; he found them already tax- 
ed when he unfortunately came into adminiſtration. 
That as his principle of policy was to have as little 
diſcuſſion on theſe ſubjects as poſlible, and to keep 

the affairs of America out of parliament ; fo, as he 

had not laid, he did not think it adviſeable for him to 
repeal the tea tax; nor did he look out for any par. 
ticular means of enforcing it. 


iaye been a very conſiderable object. 


With reſpect to the coercive acts, he ſaid they 
were called forth by, and appeared neceſſary in, the 
diſtemper of the time; but that in the event they 
had produced effects which he never intended, nor 
could poſſibly have expected. That immediately 
upon the diſcovery of that failure, he propoſed, be- 
fore the ſword was drawn, a conciliatory propoli- 
tion. His Lordſhip faid he thought at the time, and 
ſtill continued. to think, the terms of that propoſition 
would form the happicſt, moſt equitable, and mot 
laſting bond of union between Great Britain and 

| her colomes. But, that by a variety of diſcuſſions 
aà prapoſition that was originally clear and ſimple in, 
. itſelf, was made to appear fo obſcurc, as to go 
damned to America; ſo that the Congrels conceived 
or took occaſion to repreſent it as a ſcheme for ſox- 
ang diviſions, and introducing taxations among 
them in a worſe mode than the former, and they ac- 
cordingly rejected it, 


He complained that the events of war in America 
had turned out. very differently from his expectations, 
and from what he had a right to expect; and that 
the great and well appointed force ſent out, and 
amply provided for by government, had produced a 

| very 
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very diſproportioned effect hithettq. That he could 
not but confeſs himſelf exceedingly diſappbinteq at 
this failure of effect in our military force. He did 
not mean at that time to condemn, orf even to call 
into queſtion, the conduct of any of our command- 
ers, but he had been diſappointed... That Sir Wil- 
liam Howe had been in the late actions, and in the 
whole courſe of the campaign, not only in the 
goodneſs of troops, and in all manner of fſupplies, 
but in point of numbers too, much fuperior to the 
American army which "oppoſed him im- the field. 
That General Burgoyne, who was at.length qver- 
powered by numbers, had been in numbers, till the 
affair at Bennington, near twice as ftrong as the 
army under General Gates. Confidering all theſe 
things, the events had been very contrary to his ex- 
pectation. But to theſe events, and vot to thoſe ex- 
pectations, he muſt make his plan conform. 
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* 


As the foundation of his conciliatory fcheme, he 


propoſed the bringing in two bills under the follow- 
ing heads: A bill tor declaring the intentions of 
the parliament of Great Britain, concerning the 
exerciſe of the right of impoſing taxes within his 
Majeſty's colonies, provinces, and plantations in 
North America.” And“ A bill to enable his Ma- 
jeſty to appoint commiſſioners, with ſufficient powers 
to treat, conſult, and agree upon the means of quiet- 
ing the diſorders now ſubſiſting in certain of the colo- 
nics, plantations, and provinces of North America“. 


The noble Lord obſerved, that it was intended to 
appoint five commiſfioners, and to endoyy them with 
very extenſive powers. They ſhould be enabled. to 
treat with the Congreſs by name, as if it were a le- 
gal body, and fo tar to give it authenticity, as-to 
luppoſe its acts and conceſſions binding on all Ame- 
rica, To treat with any of the provincial aſſem- 
blics upon their preſent conſtitution, and with any 
individuals in their preſent civil capacities or mili- 

tary 
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1778. tary commands, with General Waſhington, or any 
WYY other officer. That they ſhould have a power to 


order a ſuſpenſion of arms. To ſuſpend the opera. 


tion of all laws. And to grant all forts of pirdons, 
immunities, and rewards. That they ſhould have a 
power of reſtoring all the colonies, of any of them, 


to the form of its ancient conſtitution, as it ſtood 


before the troubles ; and in any of thoſe where the 
| King nominated the governors, council, judges, and 


other magiſtrates, to nominate ſuch at their diſcre. 


tion, until his further pleaſure was known. 


That as the deficiency of powers in the former 
. commiſſioners had been objected to, ſo the Congreſs 
had raiſed a difficulty, on pretence of the non. ad- 
' miſſion of their title to be independent ſtates: To 
remove that difficulty, ſhould the Americans now 


claim their independence on the outſet, he would 
not inſiſt on their renouncing it, until the treaty 
had received its final ratification by the King and 


_ parliament of Great-Britain. That the commiſſioners 
| ſhould be inſtructed to negociate for ſome reaſoh- 


able and moderate contribution towards the com- 
mon defence of the empire when re-united ; but 
to take away all pretence for hot terminating this un- 


happy difference, the contribution was not to be in- 


ſiſted on as a /ine qua non of the treaty ; but that 


if the Americans ſhould refuſe ſo reaſonable and 
_ equitable a propoſition, they were not to complain, 


if hereafter they were not to look for ſupport from 
that part of the empire to whofe expence they had 
refuſed to contribute. 


He obſerved it might be aſked, if his ſentiments 


bad been always ſuch with reſpe& to taxation and 


peace as he had now ſlated them to be, why he had 
not made this propoſition at an eatlier period ? To 
this he auſwered, his opinion had ever been, that 
the moment of victer, was the proper ſeaſon tor 
offering terms of ccasdilion. And with an eye to 

; ſcyeral 
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ſeveral reflections which had of late been thrown 1778. 
upon him by the tory party, and hoping perhaps to 


obviate ſome part of that greater weight of cenſure 
which he now apprehended from'that quarter, he 
declared, that, for his part, he never had made a 
promiſc which he did not perform, or receive any 
information which he did not communicate. 


The Miniſter. concluded a long, able, and elo- 
quent ſpeech, which kept him full two hours up, by 
{aying, that on the whole his conceſſions were from 
realon and propriety, not from neceſſity z; and that 
we were In a condition to carry on the war much 
longer. We might raiſe many more men, and had 
many more men ready to ſend; the navy was 
never in greater ſtrength, the revenue but little 
ſunk, and a few days would ſhew that he ſhould 


raiſe the funds for the current year at a moderate 


rate, But he ſubmitted the whole, with regard to 


the propriety of his paſt and preſent conduct to the 
judgment of the Houle, SY 


A dull melancholy filence for ſome time ſuc- 


ceeded to this ſpeech. It had been heard with pro- 
found attention, but without a ſingle mark of ap- 
probation to any part, from any deſcription of men, 
or any particular man in the Houſe. Aſtoniſh- 
ment, dejection, and fear, overclouded the whole 
aſſembly. Although the Miniſter had declared, that 
the ſentiments he exprefled that day, had been 
thoſe which he always entertained ; it 1s certain, 
that few or none had underſtood him in that man- 
ner; and he had been repreſented to the nation at 
large, as the perſon in it the moſt tenacious of thoſe 
parliamentary rights which he now propoſed to 
relign, and the moſt remote from the ſubmiſſions 
which he now propoſed to make. It was generally 
therefore concluded, that ſomething more extraor- 
dinary and alarming had happened than yet appear- 


* 4 ed, 
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1778. ed, which was of force to produce ſuch an apparent 
| change in meaſures, principles, and arguments. 


The bills underwent great alterations in their pro. 
greſs both through the houſe and committee. Whe. 
ther it proceeded from a change of opinion, or from 
whatever other cauſe, the powers to be entruſted 
with the commiſſioners were much narrowed from 
what had been at firſt held out by the miniſter. The 
oppoſition complained that parliament had diveſted 
itſelf effectually of thoſe powers; but inſtead of 
their being communicated to thoſe perſons who were 
to negociate a treaty at fo great a diſtance, where 
immediate concluſions might be abſolutely necel- 
ſary, a circumſtance which alone afforded the oſten- 
ſible motive for their being demanded or granted, 
they were reſerved at home in the hands of the 
miniſters, to be hereafter detailed as they thought 
proper. This was eaſtly accompliſhed by the means 
of the erown lawyers, under the colour of making 
thoſe powers agree with inſtructions, whoſe nature 
and purpoſe were totally unknown to all perſons ex- 
cepting themſelves and the miniſters. Some of the 
oppoſition complained greatly of this conduct, which 
they ſaid was totally ſubverſive of the great princi- 
pie of the bill, viz. That commiſſioners upon the 
ſpot would be better able to determine what was 
immediately ſitting to be done, than parliament or 
any other body could, at the diſtance of three 
thouſand miles; but the expunging from the bill of 
thole difcretionary powers which were intended for 
the commithoners, rendered it, they ſaid, with re- 
ſpect to its avowed purpoſe, little more than a picce 
of waſte paper: ſo that as it then ſtood, its real 
eſlect could be only to veſt in the miniſters a ſuſ- 
pending- power out of parhament, under the form 
and colour of inſtructions to commiltioners, inſtead 
of the open and uſual mode of carrying it by bill 


through both houſcs. "The danger of the precc- 
dent, in this view of the buſincls, aud the compe- 


rence 
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tence of thoſe who were to be entruſted with ſuch a 1778. 


power, afforded ſufficient ground for animadver- WV 
lion; but the eager hope of attaining the great 

point in view, ſubdued all other conſiderations, and 
prevented any great degree of oppolition. 


Although the third reading of the bills brought 
out a conſiderable ſhare of mixed debate and conver- March 2, 
ation, yet they were both paſſed without a diviſion. 


The time at length arrived when France was to p,, 
throw off the maſk entirely with reſpect to Ame- declares 
rica, and to realize all thoſe predictions, which had in fa- 
been ſo long held out, and ſo frequently repeated vour of 
by the minority, and which had, till lately, afforded 3 
2 conſtant topic of ridicule to miniſters and majo- 
rities. It had been repeatedly ſaid, that the Houſe 
of Bourbon would not {ſupport the Americans on 
the double account, that it would be teaching an 
cril leſſon againſt themſelves, and which might be 
too ſoon practiſed, to their own colonies, and that 
the eſtabliſhment of an independent ſtate and riſing 
empire in the new world, would be dangerous to 
their future intereſts both in Europe and America. 


On the day previous to the laying of the declara- Mar, 16. 
tion from France before both Houſes, the miniſter 
gave notice to the Commons, that he ſhould have 
vccation on the following to preſent a meſſage from 
tie Throne to that Houſe. Mr. Grenville replied, 
that he believed the ſubject of the meſſage was 
ready anticipated by the Houſe ; and, in order 
tt gentlemen might be truly, as well as fully in- 
lormed, in a matter of fo great importance, before 
they tied themſelves down to any particular mea- 
ures by an anſwer, he would move for an addreſs, 
*to lay before the Houſe, copies of all commu- 
* nications from his Majelty's ambaſſador at the 
court of France, or the French ambaſlador- at 
* tits court, touching anv treaty of alliance, con— 

* 7c 
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« federacy, or commerce, entered into between 


that court and the revolted colonies in North 
eres, | „ 


The miniſter directly moved the previous queſ- 
tion, giving as a reaſon, that the expoſure of the 
papers demanded, would be a moſt unpardonable 
and pernicious act of treachery, to thoſe, who at 
the greateſt riſque, had communicated ſecret intel. 
ligence to government. Mr. Grenville offered to 


prevent an effect which he abhorred, by inſerting 


the words © or extracts,“ after, copies, in the mo- 
tion; but the miniſter inſiſted that no amendment 
could be received after the previous queſtion had 
been moved. This conduct was, however, repro- 
bated with ſo much indignation on the other fide, 
and repreſented as an act of quibbling and chicane, 


fo unworthy of, and unfitting for that place, that 


the miniſter withdrew his motion, and the amend- 
ment was received. The previous queſtion being 
then again moved, the miniſter carried it upon 2 
diviſion by a majority of 231 to 146. 


On the following day, the Royal meſſage, accom- 
panied by the French declaration, ſigned, on the 
13th, by M. de Noalles, the ambaſſador from that 
court, were preſented to the Commons by the 
miniſter, The former, after mentioning the mat- 
ter of fact, with reſpect to the notification, ac- 
quainted them, that in conſequence of that offenſive 
communication, his Majeſty had ſent orders to his 
ambaſſador to withdraw from the court of France, 
Then ſtating the juſtice and good faith of his Ma- 
jeſty's conduct towards foreign powers, and the 
ſincerity of his wiſhes to preſerve the tranquillity of 
Europe, he truſts, that he ſhall not ſtand reſponſible 
for the diſturbance of that tranquillity, if he ſhauld 


find himſelf called upon to reient ſo unprovobad 


and o unjuſt an aggrefion on the honour 0! his 
crown, and the eſſential intereits of ais kingdoms, 
| con · 
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contrary to the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, ſubverſive 1778, 
of the law of nations, and injurious to the rights of WY 
every ſovereign power in Europe. It concluded h 
with a declaration, that,“ his Majeſty, relying, with 

the firmeſt confidence on the zealous and affectionate 

ſupport of his faithful people, is determined to be 
prepared to exert, if it ſhall become neceſſary, all 

the force and reſources of his kingdoms ; which 

he truſts will be found adequate to repel every in- 

ſult and attack, and to maintain and uphold th 

power and reputation of this country.“ | 


The miniſter moved an addreſs to the Throne, The Mi- 
which, beſides echoing back and confirming the niſter 
principal poſitions in the meſſage, declares the high- 7 = 
elt indignation and greateſt reſentment at the un- % ne 
juſt and unprovoked conduct of France, which, in chrone. 
another part, it calls “ that reſtleſs and dangerous 
ſpirit of ambition and aggrandizement, which has 
ſo often invaded the rights and threatened the liber- 
ties of Europe.” It concludes with the ſtrongeft 
aſſurances of the moſt zealous aſſiſtance and ſu 
port; and a declaration of the firmeſt confidence, 
that, in every demonſtration of loyalty to his Ma- | 
jeſty, and of love to their country, his faithful ſub- ill 
jects would vie with each other; and that no con- 
hderations would divert or deter them from ſtand- 
ing forth in the public defence, and from ſuſtaining, 
with a ſteady perſeverance, any extraordinary bur- 
thens and expences, which ſhould be found neceſ- 
lary for enabling his Majeſty to vindicate the honour 
of his crown, and to protect the juſt rights and eſſen- 
tial intereſts of theſe kingdoms. 


Mr. Baker moved, that an amendment, to the yr. Baker 
following purport, ſhould be inſerted after the propoſes 
words, “ aſſurances of ſupport,” in the addreſs, viz. an a. 
hoping and truſting that his Majeſty will be gra- mend. 
ciouſly pleaſed to remove from his counſels thoſe 
nunilters, in whole condud, from experience of 
the 


ment. 
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0778. the pernicious eden of mai paſt meaſure, i 
people can place no confidence in the preſent 


momentous. fituation of public affairs. Sir George 


Longe warmly ſeconded the amendment, and was 


himſelf as warmly, ſupported, The principal ground 
of argument was, the folly and danger of commit- 
ting the conduQ of the moſt arduous war, in which 
this country was ever involved, to thoſe men, who 
had already ſhewn themſelves totally unequal to its 
government in the moſt profound quiet and peace; 
whoſe pernicious counſels and meaſures had con- 
verted that ſeaſon of happineſs and proſperity into 
all the horrors and miſchiefs of a moſt unnatural, 
cruel, and deſtructive civil war; whoſe 1gnorance 
and , incapacity in the management of that war of 
their own creation, joined to that incorrigible ob. 
ſtinacy, which, diſdaining all counſel, and rejeQing 


all warning, were at length the unhappy means, of 
for ever ſevering the Britiſh empire, and of finally 


plunging this nation in all its preſent danger and 
calamity. 


In anſwer to this, the Miniſter declared his fixed 
and unalterable reſolution, that in the preſent fitua- 
tion of public affairs, he would keep his place at 
all events. He ſaid, that the intereſt of the empire, 
no leſs than his own pride and ſenſe of honour, now 
rendered his continuance in oſſice abſolutely necei- 
ſary. It would be a diſgrace, which he was deter- 
mined not to incur, to abandon the helm, while the 
ſhip of ſtate, was toſſed about in a ſtorm, until he 
had brought her ſafely into port. He could ſee 
but little foundation for the preſent public alarm; 
the fall of the ſtocks, he ſaid, was merely the effect 
of that ſudden panic, which was the uſual conco- 
mitant of a beginning of a war. The apparent 
backwardneſs to fill the preſent loan, he,; however, 
attributed rather to the greatneſs of the national 
debt, than to the mere approach of a war, Great 


Britain had always been ſo punctual in the payment 


of 


Th _ „ eln * . 
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of the intereſt due to her creditors, that ſhe could 1778. 
never want money for the public ſervice. The YV 
iread of an invaſion; he ſaid, was a mere büghear; 

nd if it ſhould take place, the nation, would have, 

but little reaſon to be apprehenſive for the conſe- 
quences. Our navy never was, at.the commence- 

ment of a war, in ſo flouriſhing a condition, as at. 
reſent 3 the new levies were nearly compleated ; 

and that the public might be rendered entirely eaſy 

on the ſubje& of invaſion, his Majeſty intended to 

recur to that conſtitutional ſource of defence, which 

was ſo great a favourite with the other fide gf the 

Houſe, by drawing out and embodying the militia. 

He concluded, that the inſult offered by. France was 

& the moſt difgracefiil nature; that as he knew the 

honour of the nation was dear to every gentleman. 

in that Houſe, ſo he truſted there was not a man. 

in it who would not riſque his life and fortune to 

vipe of the ſtain it had received; and that conſe- 
quently, no one would refuſe to agree to an ad- 

lrefs, which only went to aſſure the King, that he 

hould find in his faithful Commons, every ſtipport. 
neceſſary to maintain the honour of his people, and 

tie dignity of his crown. 


The queſtion being at length put, at half paſt 
wo in the morning, the amendment was rejected, 
ad the original addreſs accordingly carried upon 'T 
lxifion, by a majority of 203 to 113. 


The arrival of General Burgoyne from America, General 
th fome peculiar , circumſtances accompanying Bur. 


e 2 


; nt conſequent of that event, ſerved, all together, . 

t o cauſe a revival of the buſineſs relative to the from 

- iorthern expedition, and ſeemed to indicate ſuch America. 
t al acceſſion of new matter of inveſtigation, as 

2 nicht poſſibly keep parliament together longer than 

| ad been expected. That once favourite General, 

n 0n diſcovered, upon his return, that he was no 

it 


anger an object of court favour, or of miniſterial 
| coun- 
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countenance. He was, in the firſt inſtance, refuſed WM | 
admiſſion to the royal preſence, and from thence Ml + 
experienced all thoſe marks of being in diſgrace, 
which are ſo well underſtood, and ſo quickly per. 
ceived, by the retainers and followers of courts. n 


Under thoſe circumſtances of diſgrace and inter. 2 
diction, a court of enquiry was appointed; but Ml i: 
the general officers reported, that, in his then u. 
fituation, as a priſoner on parole to the Congreſs, un- Ml »: 
der the convention—they could not take cognizance 0 
of his conduct. This ſpirited officer then demand. to 
ed a court martial which on the ſame ground; Ml fo 
was refuſed. He then declared himſelf under a Ml U 
neceſſity of throwing himſelf upon parliament, for Ml an 
a public enquiry into his conduct. The buſineßb IM th 
was not, however taken up, as he expected, by any MI ju 
ſide of the Houfe at his firſt appearance. Poflibly i by 
the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, and the fear of the deter-: . 
mination of a miniſterial majority, might deter the MW 0; 
oppoſition from any ſteps to that purpoſe. Mr. MW co 

yner, however, removed any difficulty that oc- MW it 
curred on either fide, by moving for a committee Ml an 
of the whole Houſe, to conſider of the ſtate and be 
condition of the army which ſurrendered them. ha 
ſelves priſoners, on convention, at Saratoga, in I fee 
America; and alſo by what means Lieutenant WO ter 
General Burgoyne, who commanded that army, WW br. 
and was included in that convention, was relealed, 
and is now in England. | 


The motion was ſeconded by Mr. Wilkes, and 


an amendment moved by Mr. Fox, for the in{cr- e 
tion of the following words, immediately after tg © 
word © conſider” © of the tranſactions of the e 
northern army under Lieutenant General Burgoyn *: 


and. The motion and amendment attordec 
that opportunity to the General which he was ſeck. 
ing for, of explaining the nature and ſtate of i 
ſituation, and the particular circumſtances of th 

| per. 


, 
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perſecution, as he termed it, under which, he de- 1778. 
{ribed himſelf, as moſt injuriouſly ſuffering. 


The General ſeconded the motion and the amend - General 
ment, as tending to that general enquiry into his Bur- 
conduct, which could alone vindicate his character fg 
and honour, from the aſperſions of miniſterial ene 
writers, and all the other means which had been tion of 
aſed, as well. during his abſence, as fince his arri- Mr. Vy- 
val, to injure both. He entered into a juſtification ner, with 
of his conduct with reſpe& to the cruelties charged t 
to the ſavages, and a vindication of his regular ment, and 
forces, from the inhumanitics attributed to them. enters 
He infiſted that he had not exceeded his orders, into a 
and that they were poſitive and peremptory» That e 
the Houſe had been deſignedly miſled to his pre- e 
judice in the former enquiry upon this ſubject, qua. 
by laying before them his original plan for the 
Canada expedition, and leaving them in the 
opinion that all its parts had been punctually 
complied with; although the Miniſter who laid 
it before them, knew the contrary to be the fact, 
and that ſome of its moſt material clauſes had 
been eraſed. He obſerved that the papers which 
had been laid before them, were in ſome reſpects de- 
cient, and in others ſuperfluous. Among the lat- 
ter he particularly complained of the expoſure of a 
private and confidential letter, which could anſwer 
no public purpoſe, and at the ſame time evidently 
tended to his perſonal prejudice. And among the 
lormer, the withholding of ſeveral others, which 
were not in the ſame predicament, ſome of which 
would have removed the ill impreſſion and effect 
ciuled by that letter, and others would have afforded 
explanations of ſeveral material parts of his conduct, 
and rendered a long train of correſpondence which 
was laid before them unneceſſary. But he com- 
plained ſtil more of the diſcloſure of a payer of 
he moſt ſecret nature, containing his thoughts upon 
tic manner of conducting the war from the fide of 


"7 7 Canada. 
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1778. Canada. Upon this part of the ſubject he exclaim. 
ed with great energy, “ what officer will venture 


hereafter to give his opinion upon meaſures or men 
when called upon by a Miniſter, if his confidence, 


his reaſonings, and his preferences, are to be thu; 


invidiouſly expoſed, to create jealouſies and differ. 
ences among his fellow officers, and at laſt to put an 
impoſition upon the world, and make him reſpon. 
ſible for the plan as well as the execution of a ha- 
zardous campaign.” 


After ſtating and refuting a number of calum- 
nies, which, from intereſted or malevolent purpoſes, 
had been induſtriouſiy propagated againſt him, he 
ſaid, that under ſuch circumſtances of the greateſt 
injury to the reputation of one of their members, 
together with that of his character having already 
been brought into queſtion before them, and his di- 
rect aſſertion, that the information which the Houſe 
had then gone upon was incomplete and fallacious, 
he knew not what deſcription of men could jultly 
refuſe, to him perſonally, a new and full enquiry. 


He put it ſtrongly to the feelings of his auditors, 
and to make it individually their own caſe, the 
ſituation cf an injured and perſecuted man, debar- 
red, by an interdiction, from the poſſibility of vin 
dicating himſelf to his Sovereign, and put by, if not 
incv itably precluded from the judgment of a mili 
tary tribunal, if thus, diſgraced at court, and cut 
off from reſource in the line of his pr ofcſlion, he 
ſhould alſo at laſt, in his final appeal to the juſtice 
and equity of his country, find himſelf diſappointed 
in the only poſſible means of juſtification that re- 
mained, by the refuſal of a parliamentary inveſtt- 
gation of a meaſure of ſtate, with which the recti- 
tude or criminality of his conduct was infeparably 
blended. After applying this matter particularly 
and forcibly to his brother officers in parliament, as 
a common cauſe of the profeſion, from the diſcou- 

rage 
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ragement and injury which the ſervice muſt ſuffer 
under the eſtabliſhment- of ſuch a precedent, and 
various other conſiderations applied to different 
parts of the Houſe, he wound up the whole of that 
part of the ſubject, by declaring, that he waved an 
appeal to private ſentiments, and deſired the motion 


to be conſidered as a call upon the public duty of 
the Houſe ; and he required and demanded, in his 


place, as a repreſentative of the nation, a full and 


impartial enquiry into the cauſes of the miſcarriage 


of the northern expedition from Canada. 


The American Miniſter declared his concern for 
the expoſure of the private letter, which he attribut- 
ed to accident, or official miſtake. As to the Ge- 
neral's not having acceſs to his Sovereign, he ſaid 
there were various precedents for the refuſal, until 
his conduct had undergonea military enquiry, which 
could not yet be done. And concluded, that as 
military men were the natural and proper judges of 
the ſubjeQ, he could not ſee the propriety of any 
interference by parliament in the buſineſs. 


The queſtion being at length put on Mr. Fox's 
amendment, it was rejected on a diviſion, by a ma- 
jority of 144 to 95. And, the main queſtion, after 
ſome unuſual warmth of altercation, was ſet by at a 


late hour by the previous queſtion, which was car- 


ried without a diviſion. 


A few days after was brought to a concluſion, this 
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3 


long, tedious, and exceedingly laborious ſeſſion of junc 3. 


Parliament. A ſeſſion, in which a greater number of 
the moſt intereſting and important public queſtions 
vere agitated, although not gencrally decided upon, 
than any other, perhaps, within the ſpace of a cen- 
tury paſt. And which alſo aftorded more frequent 
room for expectation and hope to the people, with 
relpe& to the conduct of public affairs, than any 
that we remember. 


CHAT. 
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i 95 State of the hoflile armies in Philadelphia and its neighbourbud 
mn 3 GA i» during the winter. Hard condition of the brate army under 
atk + 6 the convention of Saratoga. Suſpenſion of the treaty by the 
. congreſs, until. a {ah rity is obtained from the court of 
Great-Britain. Predatory expeditions fram Philadelphia and 
Rhode and. Draught of the Conciliatory Bills publiſhed in 
America. Effet produced by it on both fides. Conduct, and 
reſolutions of the Congreſs. S8imceu Dean arrives with the 
French treaties. Sir Henry Clinton arrives ta take the con- 
mand of the army at Philadelphia, in the rom of General Sir 
William Howe, who returns to England. Arrival of the 
' Commiſſioners for reſtoring peace, c. Letter to the Congreſs, 
' » Secretary to the Commiſſioners refuſed a paſſport. Anfavc; 
returned by the Congreſs to the Commiſſioners, Fusther par- 
ticulars relative to the propuſed wnegeciation. Evacuatian «{ 
Philadelphia. Difficulties encountered by the Britiſh army in 
their march acreſt the Jerſiet. General Waſhington craſſes 
© the Delaware. Battle near Monmouth. Gen. Lee, tried by 
à court martial, and. ſuſpended. * Britiſh army paſs over 14 
Sandy Hook Iſland, and are conveyed by the flect ta Neav Tori. 
| N arrive on the coaſt of America. Appear before 


. Sandy Hook, where they caſt anchor, Mlarii, and preparations 

N at Sandy Hool and New York. Departure of the French 
, fleet. Arrival of reinforcements to Lord Hye. French ficet 
” appear before Rhode Iſlund. 'Defenſroe preparations by Gyner al 
Pe Sir Robert Piget. Invaſion of that iſland meditated by the 


- ad American, to ſecond the operations of the French, Lori 
JA ' Howe ſails to the relief of Rhode Iſland. D'Eftaing, quits the 
7 L harbour and puts to ſea, to meet the Britifh ſquadron. Fleet: 

| = 5 ſeparated, at the point of engaging, by a violent florm. Capi. 
aborted Raynor, in the Iſis, bravely engages a French man of war of 74 
guns. D'Eſtaing returns to Rhode Iſland, and proceeds from 

/ FD . thence to Baſton. Is purſued by L.ord Hoave. Gen. Sullivan 

| 7 . lands in Rhode Iſland. Invefts the Britiſh pat. American 
( ; | army greatly diſconcerted by D* Eltaina's departure. Sullt: 
* tan retreats, and at length totally quits the iſland. Lerd 
Hebe, finding D'Eftaing's ſquadron ſos ftrongly fecured in 

22 44 2 9 Nantaſket Raad, as to render an attack impratticable, returns 


from Boſton. 
1778. L'ROM this war of words and opinions in the 
WY ald world, we are led to a war of deeds and 


arms in the new. The one, notwithſtanding the 
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ſuppoſed ſummary deciſiveneſs of its natare, being 1778. 
little more concluſive than the other. The hoſtile 


armies at Philadelphia and Valley Forge, paſſed the 
leverity of the winter, within a few miles of each 
other, in great quiet. The aſſailants, however, 
contrary to the general courſe and circumſtance of 
war, had the advantage of a capital city, and that 
1 fine one, for their quarters; whilit the native 
army was under a neceſlity of enduring all the ex- 
tremity of the ſeaſon, under a hutted camp in the 
open field. Notwithſtanding this great advantage 
in point of eaſe and convenience, the lines and re- 
doubts with which it was found neceflary to cover 
the city of Philadelphia, did not permit the Britiſh 
or auxiliary forces to ruſt in their military habits, 
or to grow languid in the exerciſe of their military 
duties. Upon the whole, the army was well ſup- 
plied and healthy. PETS | : 


In the mean time, the gallant and unfortunate 
army, that had been under a neceſſity of ſubmitting 
to the terms of the convention at Saratoga, met 
with great and unexpected delays and difficulties 


in reſpect to their return to Europe, and underwent 


many grievous vexations, in that ſtation which had 
been allotted for their reception in the neighbour- 
hood of Boſton. The former of theſe, however, 
opened the great ground of grievance, as the ſuc- 
ceeding could not otherwiſe have been of any con- 
ſiderable duration. Notwithſtanding the enmity 
which unhappily prevails between the now disjoined 
parts of the Britiſh nation, it affords us no ſatisfac- 
tion in treating this ſubject, that truth and juſtice 
compel us, ſtrongly to condemn the conduct of the 
Congreſs ; who ſeem, upon this occaſion, to have 
departed widely from that ſyſtem of fairneſs, equity, 
and good faith, ſo eſſential to new States, and which 
had hitherto appeared, in a conſiderable degree; 
to have been the guide of their actions. 

t 
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r778. lt ſeems to have been rather unlucky, at leaſt in | 


u;point of time, that a requiſition for ſome deviation c 
rom the terms of the convention, had been mad: tl 

by the Britiſh commanders, This was for the em. c 
barkation of the convention troops, either at the a 
Sound, near New York, or at Rhode Iſland, inſtead t 
of-Boſton, which was the place appointed for their l 
departure to Europe. And in conſequence of the tl 


expectation. entertained, that this propoſal would n 
have been complied with, the tranſports for the V 
conveyance of the troops were aſſembled at Rhode t 
Iſland. The Congreſs, however, not only refuſed V 
to comply with the requiſition, but made it a c 
ground of a pretended ſuſpicion, that the meaſure 1 
was propoſed, merely to afford an opportunity to 

the convention troops to join their fellows, with an 


intention then of making ſome pretence for evading tl 
or breaking the terms of the capitulation, and con- tl 
tinuing to act in America, to the great detriment a 


and danger of the common cauſe. To ſtrengthen { 
this colour of ſuſpicion, they pretended, that the tc 
26 tranſports which were provided at Rhode Iſland, b 
were inſufficient for the conveyance of above 5,600 V 
men, in a winter voyage, to Europe; and, that in b 
the preſent ſtate of things, with reſpect to provi- 

ſions, both in the Britiſh fleet and army, it was 
ſcarcely poſlible that-they could have been victualled In 
tor ſo long a voyage, and ſo great a number, in lo WW u 


ſhort a time. 
ſy 
Congreſs In the mean time, great complaints having been lit 
breaks made, by the Britiſh officers ne ſton, of the th 


the con- badneſs of the quarters with which they had' been W 
vention of provided, and which they repreſented, as being C( 
Saratoga. neither conformable to their expectation, rank, or MW * 
to the terms of the capitulation, the ſenſe and con- C\ 
ſtruction of ſome ſtrong expoſtulation which was in 
made by General Burgoyne, in a letter of com- I 
plaint upon the fubject, was wreſted by the Con- w. 

greſs to a direct declaration, that the — m 

| . | 
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had been broken on their part, by a violation of its 1778. 
conditions. This they repreſented as a matter f 


the moſt ſerious and alarming nature; which indi- 
cated a full intention in the Britiſh General and 
army, to conſider the convention as diflolved, by 
this ſuppoſed” violation of it which was charged on 
their fide, as ſoon as they got without the limits of 
their power; and a declaration of the fort now 
made, under the preſent circumſtances of that army, 
would appear, they ſaid, no ſmall public juſtifica- 
tion of their future conduct, in acting as if they 
were in no degree bound, when at large, by a 
capitulation, which they had formerly difavowed 
under reſtraint. "Th 


Some paltry reſolutions which were paſſed, as to 
the ſoldiers not having faithfully delivered * up all 
their accoutrements, were of ſo ſhametul a nature, 
as to be highly diſgraceful to the Congrels ; and 
ſeemed ſtrongly to indicate, that they were ready 
to graſp at any pretence, however weak or futile, 
by which they could evade the terms of the con- 
vention, without incurring the charge of a direct 
breach of public faith. | 


It was in vain that the General explained the 
intention, as well as the conſtruction of that paſſage 
in his letter, which went no farther than to a well 
founded complaint, and a demand of redreſs pur- 
ſuant to the terms of the convention. It was to as 
little purpoſe that his officers, in order to remove 
this new difficulty, reſpectively figned their parole, 
which they had hitherto retuled doing, until they 
could obtain redreſs in the article of quarters, and 
which was not at any time granted. Ihe General 
cren offered to pledge himicll, that notwithſtand- 
ing the injurious ſuſpicien entertained of his own 
honour and that of his officers, they would till join 


with him in ſigning any writing or inſtrument that 


might be thought neceſſary, for ſtrengthening, con- 
pz 5 firming, 
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But the Congreſs were inexorable. It was eaſily 


ſeen, that the meaſure which they had adopted was 


not ſo lightly taken as to be caſily given up; and 
that explanations and ſecurities could produce no 


effect on their determination. They had paſſed a 


reſolution from which they never receded, that the 


_ embarkation of General Burgoyne and his army 


ſhould be ſuſpended, until a diſtin& and explicit 
ratification of the convention at Saratoga ſhould be 
properly notified by the court of Great-Britain to 
Congreſs. * Although the treaties between France 
and America were not at that time concluded, it 
does not ſeem. impoſſible, that the councils of that 
court had fome conſiderable operation upon the 
conduct of the Congreſs in this extraordinary tranſ- 
action. Perhaps being ſo cloſely prefled as they 


were, by a part only of the King's forces, then in 


actual poſſeſſion of the moſt conſiderable of their 
cities, for magnitude, wealth, and commanding ſitu- 
ation, they thought, that ſuffering thoſe convention 
troops to be ſent to Europe, from whence they 
might be eaſily replaced, would entircly turn againſt 
them the ſcale of war; and therefore, they choſe to 
ſacrifice their reputation, by an act never excuſable, 
rather than their Being at this critical hour. 


Some ſucceſsful predatory expeditions into the 
Jerſies, and on the Dclaware, with the ſurprize of 
a party of the enemy (who ſuffered no inconſider— 
able loſs in men) on the Penſylvania fide, by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Aberc:ombie, were the only mili- 
tary operations which diſtinguiſhed the remaining 
adminiſtration of Gen al Sir Witham Howe in the 
command oi the army. Ie loſs of the Americans 
in theſe expediticns, d in ſome others, which 
wire undertaken tion: !thode Iſland towards the 


end of May, was ex---i.agly great, both with re- 


ſpect 


houſes, places of worſhip, ſtores 
whatever nature, whether public or private; in a 
word, every thing uſeful to man that was liable to 
the action of fire, was in ſome places conſumed by 


it. The officers, however, attributed ſome of the 


enormities, with reſpect to the burning of private 
houſes, to the licence and rage of the ſoldiers, and 
declared them to be entirely contrary to their in- 
tentions and orders. 


The Americans, as uſual, made the ſevereſt 
charges of cruelty, many of which we hope to 
be unfounded, againſt the troops employed in 
theſe expeditions. Particularly the denial of quar- 
ter, and the flaughtering men in cold blood, 
ſeveral of whom, they ſaid, neither had arms in 
their hands, nor were in any military capacity. 
They alſo complained, (on the Rhode Iſland fide, 
where the charges were ſtronger made) as a leſs 
cruel, though not more defenſible act of in- 
juitice, the carrying off the peaceable inhabitants of 
the country, and detaining them as priſoners of war, 
until they thould at ſome time or other be exchang- 
ed, for an equal number of ſoldiers taken on their 
ſide in arms. And although it was replied to this 
complaint, that as by their laws, every inhabitant 
from 16 to 60, was liable to be called upon to take 
up arms and was therefore to be conſidered and 
treated at all times as a ſoldier, whether he was 
found in actual ſervice or not, we can by no means 
think the reaſoning included in this anſwer ſatisfac- 
tory or concluſive. Upon the whole, even if the 


treaty between France and America had not un- 


luppily rendered all hope of ſucceſs from the pre- 
ſcut conciliatory ſyſtem hopeleſs, theſe predatory 
irritating expeditions would have appeared pecu- 
bacly ill timed and unlucky. Though ſtrongly and 
war y recommended by many here as the moſt 
cticQuai mode of war, we ſcarcely remeinber an in- 
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ſpec to public and private 8 7 ; 22 day, 1778. 
of all ſorts, and of VV 
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ſtance in which they have not been more miſchiey. 
ous than uſeful to the grand objects, either of re. 
ducing, or of reconciling the colonies. » 


During theſe tranſactions, neither the Congreſs 


nor General Waſhington, omitted any means or 


preparation for a vigorous campaign; whillt both, 


in their public acts, boldly held out to the people 


the hope of its being the laſt, and of their driving 
the Britiſh forces entirely out of America. The 
General, having now-proved the ſubmiſhon and pa. 
tience of his army in their long winter encamp. 
ment, {truck off all the ſuperabundant baggage both 
of men and officers, to the cloſeſt line of neceſſity, 
and ventured upon every other reform, which could 


render them agile in ſervice, and effective in action. 


He alſo tried the influence of his own name and 
character, by a public letter to the farmer's of the 
Middle colonies, to requeſt their providing and fat- 
tening cattle for the ſervice of the army in the 
enſuing campaign. The Congreſs, among their 
other attentions to the war, iſſued a reſolution, 
ſtrongly urging the young gentlemen of the differ. 
ent colonies to raiſe a body of light cavalry, to ſerve 
at their own expence, during the campaign ; offer- 


ing them ſuch allurements and honorary diſtinctions 


in the ſervice, as were calculated to reconcile that 
order of men, to the reſtraints and duties of a mili- 
tary life, in the ſimple rank and character of private 
voluntcers. | | 


A rough draught of the conciliatory bills, as they 
appcarcd on the firſt reading in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, was reccived at New- York by Governor 
Tryon, about the middle of April, who uſed all 
means to circulate them among the people at large 


of the revolted colonies. 


his unexpected meaſure of Miniſtry in Eng- 
land, excited cqual aftomſument and indignation in 
our 
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our own army, who thought that nothing could ex- 1778. 

eced the degradation which they felt in ſuch a con 

ceſlion. The nature and circumſtances of the war, Great 

and the long courſe of injuries and loſſes which had aſtoniſh- 

been offered and received, had by this time render- Men ans 

ed every individual a partizan in the conteſt. They ,; 5 

had been taught to think, that nothing leſs than ab- p.egea by 

ſolute conqueſt on their ſide, or the molt uncondi- the army 

tional ſubmiſſion on the other, could bring it to a on the 

concluſion, They bluſhed at the recollection, and OI of 
. . Ons 

thought their perſonal honour wounded in the re- 1; 

cantation which was now to be made, of all that pills. 

high language and treatment, which they had been 

accuſtomed to hold or to offer to rebels. The dif- 

appointment was the greater, as thele papers were 

the ſubſtitute to a reinſorcement of 20,000 men, 

which they had expected. If ſuch were the feel. 

ings of the Britiſh army, it may not be eaſy to de- 

{cribe thoſe of the numerous body of American re- 

fugees, whoſe paſſions being irritated to the higheſt 

degree, thought they beheld all their public and 

private hopes, as well as the gratification of their 

perſonal reſentments, cut off at one blow. The 

bills were not, however, to produce the effect that 

was expected or apprehended ;- and, unhappily, an 

end was not yet to be put to the calamities of war. 


The mode of circulating theſe papers, was conſi- The © 
dered, or repreſented, by the Americans, as an — —_ 
inſidious attempt to divide the people; and the demm the 
Congreſs, to ſhew their contempt of it, ordered them mode of 
to be immediately publiſhed in their Gazettes, circu- 
General Waſhington, in anſwer to Governor Tryon, —_ 
who had ſent him ſeveral copies of the draughts, 88885 
with a requeſt that they might be circulated among 
the officers and men of his army, encloſed in his 
letter to him a printed news-paper, in which they 
had been inſerted by the order of the Congreſs; 
accompanied by the printed reſolutions of that body 
upon the lubject. And Governor Turnbull, upon a 

fmilar 
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ſimilar letter and application, obſerved, that pro- 
poſitions of peace were uſually made from the fi. 


preme authority of one contending power to the 
ſimilar authority of the other; and that the preſent; 


was the firſt inſtance within his recollection, in 


which they had ever been addreſſed to the people 
at large 1 the oppoſite power, as an overture of 
reconciliation. He proceeded with the following 
words, © There was a day when even this ſtep, 
fram our then acknowledged parent ſtate, might 
have been accepted with joy and gratitude ; but 
that day, fir, is paſt irrevocably. The repeated 


rejection of our ſincere and ſufficiently humble 


petitions; the commencement of hoſtilities; the 
inhumanity which has marked the proſecution of 
the war on your part in its ſeveral ſtages; the in- 
ſolence which Gifplays itſelf on every petty advan- 
tage; the cruelties which have been exerciſed on 
thoſe unhappy men, whom the fortune of war has 
thrown into your hands; all theſe are inſuperable 
bars to the very idea of concluding a peace with 
Great Britain, on any other conditions, than the 
moſt abſolute perfect independence.” He con- 


cluded his letter with the following obfervation 


upon the reſtoration of union by a laſting and ho- 
nourable peace, which he declared to be the ar- 
dent wiſh of every honeſt American, viz. * The 
Britiſh nation may then, perhaps, find us as affec- 
tionate and valuable friends as we now are deter- 
mined and fatal enemies, and will derive from that 
friendſhip more ſolid and real advantage than the 
moſt ſanguine can expect from conqueſt.“ 


The reſult of the deliberations, and of ſeveral 
reſolutions upon the ſubject by the Congreſs, was 
a declaration, that any man, or body of men, who 
ſhould preſume to make any ſeparate or partial con- 
vention or agreement with Commiſhoners under 
the crown of Great Britain, ſhould be coniide. cd 


and treated as enemies to the United States. That 


the 
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the United States, could not with propriety hold 1778. 
any conference or treaty with any Commiſſioners WY 


on the part of Great Britain, unleſs they ſhould, 
as a preliminary thereto, either withdraw their 
fects and armies, or elſe, in poſitive and expreſs 


terms, acknowledge the independence of the faid 


fates. And, inaſmuch as it appeared to be the 
deſign of their enemies, to lull them into a fatal 
ſecurity, they called upon the ſeveral ſtates, to uſe 
the moſt ſtrenuous exertions, to have their reſpective 
quotas of troops in the field as ſoon as poſſible ; 
and that all their militia might be held in readineſs 
to act as occaſion ſhould require. All the reſolu- 
tions upon this ſubject were unanimouſly agreed to. 


In a few days after, Simeon Deane arrived ex- 
preſs. from Paris, at York Town, where the Con- 


May 2. 


Simeon 


greſs had fat ſince the loſs of Philadelphia, with thoſe Peane 
tatal inſtruments, which ſeemed to ſtamp a ſeal arrives 
upon the ſeparation of America from England. He with the 
had been conveyed from France in a Royal frigate treat) 


of 28 guns, appointed tor the purpoſe, and brought 


tween 
France 


with him, for ratification by the Congreſs, copies and 


of the two treaties, of alliance, and of commerce, America. 


which had been concluded between France and the 
United States. The laſt of theſe was the firſt that 
had been executed, being ſigned on the goth of 
January; the treaty of alliance was dated the 6th 
of February. Deane alſo brought an account of 
many other matters which were highly pleaſing, as 
well as what related to the hiſtory of the negocia- 
tion, and of its concluſion, 


The joy and exultation of the Americans upon 
this occaſion, could only be rivalled by their public 
demonſtrations of them. The Congreſs immedi- 
ately publiſhed a Gazette, which, beſides a ſum- 
mary of the general information they had received, 
exhibited ſome of the mot flattering articles of the 
treaties, with their own comments upon them, to 


: the 
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the people; in which the extraordinary equity, gene. 
roſity, and unparalleled honour, (as they deſcribed 
it) of the French King, were extolled in the highet 
degree. In this piece, they ſcemed to count upon 
Spain as being already a virtual party to the alliance, 
and to conſider the naval force of both nations a 
united in their cauſe. They alſo built much upon 
the friendſhip of other great powers, and boalted 
of the favourable diſpoſition ot Europe in general 
to America. 


About the ſame time, Gen. Sir Henry Clinton 
arrived to take the commnd of the army at Phila 
delphia, in the room of Sir William Howe; who 
returned to England, to the great regret of both 
officers and ſoldiery in general. In the beginning 
of June, the three Commiſſioners from England, 
being the Earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden, and Govärnor 
Johnſtone, (with whom were joined in the con. 
miſſion, the Commander in Chief, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton) arrived in the Delaware. 

The Commiſſioners immediately diſpatched a 
letter, with the late acts of parliament, a copy of 
their commiſſion, and other papers, to the Preſident 
of the Congreſs; but tliæir Secretary, Dr. Fergulon, 
who was intended to convey the papers, and to ad 
as an agent for conducting the negociation upon 
the ſpot with the Congreis, being refuſcd a paſſport 
for that purpoſe, they were obliged to forward 
them by common means. A ag 


The Commiſſioners propoſed, even at this outlet, 
ſeveral conceſſions and arrangements, which, at 
an earlier period, would have. reſtored peace and 
felicity to the whole empire. They offered to con- 
ſent to an immediate ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſca 
and land. — To reſtore a free intercourſe, and to 
renew the common benefits of naturalization through 
the ſcveral parts of the empire. Io extend ever) 

frecdom 
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freedom to trade, that the reſpective intereſts on 1778. 
both ſides could require. To agree, that no mili- WYV 
tary force ſhould be kept up in the different ſtates 
of North America, without the conſent of the 
General Congrels, or of the particular aſſemblies. 

To concur in meaſures calculated to diſcharge the 
debts of America, and to raiſe the credit and value 

of the paper circulation. To perpetuate the com- 
mon union, by a reciprocal deputation of an agent 

or agents, from the different ſtates, who ſhould have 
the privilege of a ſeat and voice in the parliament 

of Great Britain; or, it ſent from Britain, in that 
caſe to have a ſeat and voice in the aſſemblies of the 
different ſtates to which they might be deputed 
reſpectively, in order to attend to the ſeveral in- 
terelts of thoſe by» whom they were deputed. 
And, in ſhort, to eſtabliſh the power of the re- 
ſpective legiſlatures in each particular ſtate, to ſettle 
its revenue, its civil and military eſtabliſhment, and 

to exerciſe a perfect freedom of legiſlation and in- 
ternal government; ſo that the Britiſh ſtates through- 
out North America, acting with Great Britain in 
peace and war, under one common Sovereign, 
might have the irrevocable enjoymen: of every pri- 
vilege, that was ſhort of a total ſeparation of inte- 
reſt, or conſiſtent with that union of force, on 
which the ſafety of the common religion and liberty 
depends. | 


Although theſe papers produced very confider- The Con- 
able debates, which were renewed on different days, greſs 
irom the 11th to the 17th of June, m the Congreſs, ſends an 
yet the anſwer which they then returned, throughthe 2niwer 

b , _ to the 
medium of their Preſident, Henry Laurens, was Com- 
lutciently brief, however conclufive. They ob- miſſion- 
ſerved to the Commiſſioners, that the acts of the ers. 
Priciſh parliament, the commiſfion from their Sove- 
reign, and their letter, funpoted the people of thofe 
kates to be ſubjects of the crown of Great Britain, 
aud were ſounded on the idea of dependence, which 
was 
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1778. was totally inadmiſſible. They informed them, 
—— that they were inclined to peace, notwithſtanding 


the unjuſt claims from which the war originated, 


and the ſavage manner in which it had been con. 
— ducted. They would therefore be ready to enter 
upon the conſideration of a treaty of peace and com. 


merce, not inconſiſtent with treaties already ſubſiſt- 
ing, when the King of Great Britain ſhould demon. 


ſtrate a ſincere diſpoſition for that purpoſe. But, 
the only ſolid proof of that diſpoſition would be, 


an explicit acknowledgement of the independenc: 


of thoſe ſtates, or the withdrawing of his fleets and 


armies. 


Such were the conditions, which an unhappy 


concurrence of events induced on the one fide, and 


which the operation of the ſame cauſes rendered 


inadmiſſible on the other. The Congreſs, at the 


ſame time, iſſued an unanimous approbation of 


* 


Gen. Waſhington's conduct in refuſing a paſſport 


to Dr. Ferguſon. 


Although the Congreſs, as a body, did not enter 
into any litigation with the Commiſſioners upon 
the general ſubject of their miſſion, yet ſome of 


their members, particularly Mr. Drayton, one of 
the delegates for South-Carolina, and others, per- 


haps, not officially connected with them, entered 
the liſts of controverſy in the public papers, with 


no ſmall degree of acrimony. For, as the Com- 


miſhoners ſeemed to carry along with them an idea, 
which at the time of their appointment, was endew 
voured with great care to be eſtabliſhed in Eng- 


land, viz. that the bulk of the Americans were 


well affected to the Britiſh government, and that 
the greater part of the remainder were only hell 


in a ſtate of deluſion by the Congress,“ they accor:- 


ingly, upon this failure of negociation with tit 
body, directed their future publications, in the mas. 
ner of appeals to the people at large; ſecmmg, 

| thereby) 
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thereby, to realize in ſome degree, the charge ſo 1778. 
repeatedly made on the other fide, that their only WY 


object was, under the inſidious appearance of con- 
ciation, to excite either a ſeparation amongſt the 
colonies, or the people to tumults againſt their 
reſpective governments. And, as the Congreſs 
not only permitted, but affected to forward, the 
publication of all matters upon the ſubject, ſo, the 
writers we have mentioned, undertook to obviate 
the effect, which thoſe iſſued by the Commiſſioners 
might have upon the people at large. 


The ſtrongeſt argument which they held out 
upon this occaſion to the people was, that they had 
already concluded a ſolemn treaty with France,“ on 
the footing of, and for the eſtabliſhment of their 
independency. That if they now treated with the 


Commiſſioners upon the ground of dependence, 


they ſhould at once break their faith with France, 
forfeit their credit with all foreign nations, be con- 
ſidered as a faithleſs and infamous people, and for 
cvermore be cut off from even the hope of foreign 
ſuccour or reſource. At the ſame time they would 
be thrown totally on the mercy of thoſe, who had 


already purſued every meaſure of fraud, force, 
cruelty, and deceit for their deſtruction; as nei- 
ther the King, the Miniſters, nor the Parliament of 


England, would be under a neceſſity of ratifying 
any one condition which they agreed upon witt: 
the Commiſſioners. Or if they even found it ne- 
ceſſary to ratify them for preſent purpoſes, it would 
be only to call a new parliament to undo the whole. 
Nothing, they ſaid, could be truſted to an enem 

whom they had already found fo ſaithleſs, and fo 
obſtinately perſevering in malice and cruelty. The 
fraudulent intention of the propoſed negociation, 


they ſaid, was ſtrongly evinced, by the Commiſſi- 


oucrs holding out conditions which went far beyond 
their avowed powers; being neither warranted by 
| Bbbb the 
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the commiſſion, nor by the acts of parliament which 
they prefented. | 


* . 

If any ſtrong hope of ſucceſs in the negociation 
had remained, the evacuation of Philadelphia, and 
the conſequent retreat of the army to the north. 
ward, juſt at the arrival of the Commiſſioners, 
would have completely fruſtrated them. 'Commil. 
ſioners accompanying a retreating army, which waz 
in the act of abandoning the principal advantage of 
two years war, could not promiſe themſelves a great 
ſuperiority in any treaty ; and the more advantage. 
ous the offers which they ſhould make in ſuch cir. 
cumſtances, the more their conceſſions would be 
conſidered as proofs of weaknels, not of good, wil. 
This meaſure was carried into execution on the 18th 


of June, and the whole Britiſh army paſſed the De. 


laware on the fame day, without interruption or 
danger, under the excellent diſpoſitions made by the 
Admiral, Lord Howe, tor the purpoſe. | 


Waſhington, having penetrated into the inten- 


tion of abandoning Philadelphia, had already ſent 


Genera] Maxwell with his brigade to reinforce the 
Jerſey militia, in order to throw every poſſible ob- 


to obferve ſtruction in the way of the Britiſh army, fo that by 
Sir Henry impeding their progreſs, he might himſelf be en- 


Clinton's 


march 
through 
tlie 


Jerſies. 


- 


abled to bring up his force in ſuch time, as to pro- 
fit of thoſe opportunities, which, it was well to be 
ſuppoſed, fo long a march through ſo dangerous a 
country would have afforded, of attacking them 
wich great advantage. This detached corps and 
the militia, did not, however, effe& any thing more 
of importance than the breaking down ot the bridges; 
the great ſuperiority of the Britiſh force, having 
obliged them to abandon the ftrong pats at Moutt 
Holly, without venturing an oppoſition. 


The Britiſh army, notwithſtanding, encountered 
much toil, difficulty, and numberleſs unpediments 
| in 
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in their march. They were encumbered with. an 1778. 
enormous baggage, including proviſions ; the num- WY 


ber of loaded horſes and wheel carriages being fo 
great, as to cover an extent of twelve miles, in the 
narrow line of march, which the nature of the 
country and roads afforded. This incumbrance 
ſo far at leaſt as related to the proviſion, proceeded 
however, from the forelight and wiſdom of the 
General, Sir Henry Clinton ; who being well aware 
that the hoſtility of the country would cut off every 
ſource of ſubſiſtence from the troops, which was 
not within their own immediate comprehenſion, and 

eing alſo uncertain as to tut delays and obſtruc- 
tions which might occur on his march, was too 
prudent to put the fate of a whole army in any de- 

ree of hazard, for the trouble or difficulty that at- 
tended the conveyance of a certain and ſufficient ſup- 
ply. The heat of the weather, which was then 
exceſſive, with the cloſeneſs oi the narrow roads 
through the woods, and the conſtant labour of re- 
ncwing or repairing bridges, in a country every 
where interſected with creeks and marſhy brooks, 
were, all together, ſeverely felt by the army. 


From all theſe cauſes, its progreſs was exceeding- 
ly flow ; and nothing leſs than theſe could have ac- 
counted, for its ſpending ſo many days in traverſing 
ſo narrow a country. When the army had advan- 
ccd to Allen's-Tovn, it became a matter of con- 
ſideration with the General, whether to keep the 
direct courſe towards Staten Iſland, acroſs the Rari- 
ton, or whether, by taking the road to his right, and 
drawing towards the ſea coaſt, he ſhould puſh on to 
Sandy-Hook. He knew that the Generals Waſh- 
ington and Lee, with the whole continental force 
on that fide, had already paſſed the Delaware; and 
lie had heard, that General Gatcs, with the northern 
army, was advancing to join them on the Rariton. 
The diſſiculty of paſſing the Rariton, and the cir- 
cumſtances with which it might have been attended 

under 
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1778. under his incumbrances, in the face of an enemy, 
&rV with other concurring cauſes, determined him ta 


the right hand-courſe, as much the more eligible. 


On the other hand, General Waſhington, who 
had croſſed the Delaware far above Philadelphia, at 
CoryePs Ferry, attributed, with his uſual foreſight 
and caution, the flow movements of the Britiſh 
army to a deſign of decoying him into the low 


country, when, by a rapid movement on the right, 


they might gain poſſeſſion of the ſtrong grounds 
above him, and ſo encloſing his army to the river, 
force him to a general engagement under every diſ- 
advantage. Under this perſuaſion, in which it is 
poſſible tis ſagacity deceived him, as the peculiat 
circumſtances of the Britiſh army rendered it total. 
ly incapable of any ſuch rapid movements as he ap. 
prehended, the ſlowneſs on the one fide retarded the 
motions on the other. It is, however, likewiſe pro- 
bable, that Waihington reſerved himſelf entire for 
the paſſage of the Rariton ; which he concluded 
would have been their courſe, and which he knew 
would have afforded him great advantage in an at- 


tack. 


But when he difcovered that the Britiſh army 
had departed from its cxpected line of di- 
rection, and was bendiug its way an the other 
fide tœwards the ſea-coaſt, he immediately changed 
his ſyſtem, and ſent ſeveral detachments of choſen 
troops, under the General conduct of the Marquis 
de Fayette, to harraſs the army in its march, himſelf 
following, at a ſuitable diſtance, with the who 
force. As affairs grew more critical upon the nea! 
approach cf the van of one ariny to the rear of the 
other, General Lee was diſpatched with two bri- 


| gades, ta reinforce, and to take the command of the 


adva..ced corps; which, by Wathington's account, 
amounted then to about 5000 men, although from 
| the 
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the ſeveral detachments which he ſpecifies, it would 1778. 


ſeem to have been {tronger. 


Sir Henry Clinton, on the march to a place called 
Freehold, judging from the number of the enemy's 
lait troops which - hovered on his rear, that their 
main body was at no great diſtance, judiciouſly de- 
termined to free that part of the army, from the 
incumbrance and impediinent of the baggage, which 
he accordingly placed under the conduct of Gene- 
ral Knyphauſen, who led the firit column of 
the army. The other, which covered the line of 
march, being now diſengaged and free for action, 
formed a hody of troops which could not eaſily be 
equalled, and was under the immediate command of 
the General. It was compoſed of the 3d, 4th, and 
5 brigades of Britiſh, two battalions of Britiſh, and 
the Helſian grenadiers, a battalion of light infantry, 
the guards, and the 16th regiments of light dragoons. 


On the morning after this arrangement, General June 28. 


Knyphauſen, witli: the firſt diviſion and the carri- 
azes, began at the break of day to move, directing 
their march towards Middictown, which lay ten or 
twelve miles on their way, in a high and ſtrong 
country. The fecond diviſion, under the Com- 


mander in Chief, continued for ſome hours on their 
ground im the neighbourhood. of Freehold, both 


to cover the line of March, and to afford time for 
the chain of carriages to get clear on their way. 


Having begun to march about eight o'clock, ſome 


parties of the enemy which appeared in the woods 
on their left flank, were engaged and diſperſed by 
the light troops; but ns the rear-guard deſcended 
from the heights above Frechold, into a valley 
about three miles in 4enyth, and one in breadth, 
eyeral columns of the enemy appeared, likewiſe 
deſcending into the plain, wio about tea o'clock 
began to canonade tae rcar. The General at the 

| fame 
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1778, fame inſtant received intelligence, that the enemy 
uvuere diſcovered marching in force on both bis 


flanks. He was immediately ſtruck, that an attack 
on the baggage was their principal object; and as 
the carriages. were then entangled in defiles which 
continued for ſome miles, it ſeemed à matter of no 
{mall difficulty to obviate the danger. 


In this critical ſituation, the General, with great 
quickneſs and preſence of mind judged, that a vigo- 
Tous attack, and ſevere preſſure, upon that body 
of the enemy which harraſſed lis rear, would recall 
the detachments on his flanks to its affiſtance, and 


ſcemed to be the only probable means of ſaving 


the convoy. For although he had good informa. 
tion, that General Wathington was at hand with 
his whole army, which he heard was eſtimated at 
20,090 men; yet, as he knew that his main body 
was ſeparated from that corps which attacked Lord 
Cornwallis, in the rear, by two conſiderable defiles, 
| he was not apprehenſive that he could paſs a greater 

body of troops through them, during the execution 
of the meaſure which he intended, than what the 
force along with him was well able to oppoſe; 
wlullt on the other hand, even with that diviſion of 
the army, Waſhington's ſituation would not be a 
little critical, it he ſhould chance to come upon 
him, when lic was ſtruggling in his paſſage through 
the defiles. 


Guarding, however, àgainſt every poſſible reſult 
of the mgaſure, and to be in preparation for the event 
of a general engagement, he recalled a brigade 0! 
the Britiſh Infautry, and the 159th regiment ol 
light dragoons, from Knyphauſen's diviſion, and 
left direction for them to take a poſition which would 
effectually cover his right flank, being the fide on 
which he was moſt jealous of the deſign of the enc- 
my. In the mcan time, the Qucen's light dragoons 

had with their uſual ſpirit attacked and routed the 
enemy's 
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enemy's cavalry, under the Marquis de Fayette, and 1778. 
drove them back in confuſion on their own infantry, .. 


The General then made diſpoſitions to attack the 
enemy in the plain; but before he could advance, 
they fell unexpectedly back, and took a ſtrong po- 
ſition on the heights above Monmouth Court-Houlſe. 


The heat of the weather was in that ſeafon al- 
ways intenſe ; but upon that particular day was fo 
exceſſive, as to be ſeldom equalled, even in the ſul- 
try ſummers of that continent; ſo that che troops 


were already greatly fatigued. ' The fituation of 


the army, however, rendered the moſt vigorous 
exertion neceſſary. The Britiſh grenadiers, with 
their left to the village of Freehold, and the guards 
on their right, began the attack with ſuch ſpirit, 


that the enemy ſoon gave way. But 'their-ſecond _ - 


line preſerved a better countenanee; and ceſiſted 
a herce and eager attack with great obſtinacy. They 


were, however, at length, completely routed; but 


in this exigency, with a very unuſual degree 'of 5 
recollection, as well as reſolution, took a third po- 


ſition with ſo much judgment, that their'fratit-was 
covered by a marſh 
nitted the practicability of an attack by that Way. 


Sir Henry Clinton brought up part of the feeond 
line, and made ſome other Mipobrions to attack 
the enemy in this poſt, and the light Infantry and 
Rangers, had already turned their left for that 
purpoſe ; but the army in general, was now ſo over- 
powered by heat and fatigue, that upon eonfidera- 
tion, he thought it hetter not to preſs tlie affair any 
farther. He was allo by this time confident, that 
the purpoſe which had induced him to the attack 
was pained, in the preſervation of the convoy. A 
bold attempt of the enemy, to cut off the retreat of 
the light Infantry, rendered fome new movements, 
notwithſtanding the exceſſive toil of the day, ſtill 
ucceflary. The army-at length 1eturned-to- that 

a : poſition, 


y hollow, which ſcareehy ad- 
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1778. poſition, from whence they had firſt driven the 
Wyo encmy, after their quitting the plain. : 


The General's opinion with reſpect to the deſign, 
on the baggage, was juftified in the event; and 
the propriety of his ſubſequent conduct in attack 
ing the enemy on that principle confirmed. Two 
brigades of the enemy's light troops had paſſed the 
army, one on each flank, in that view, and had 
actually made the attempt; but by the good dil- 
poſitions made by the commanders, the firmneſs of 
the goth regiment, and the ready ſervice of the 
light Horſe, they were repulſed at the firſt onſet, 
and the engagement on the plain then commence- 
ing, were immediately recalled. _ | 


Sir Hen „Clinton, havin now fully attained his 

1 object, Ge, the Generals, — — 2 Grant, 

attacks a with the firſt diviſion and baggage, were arri ved at 

part of Nut. Swamp, near Middletown, could have no in- 
aſhing- qucement for continuing in his preſent ſituation. 
ons | . . . . 
army, The troops had already gained ſufficient honour, in 
which forcing, ſucceſſively, from two ſtrong poſitions, a 
he com- corps of the enemy, which, he was informed, 

pletely amounted to near 12,000 men; and,the, merit of 
routes. the ſervice was much enhanced, by the unequalled 
circumſtances of heat and fatigue under which it 

was performed. The. enemy were much ſuperior 

in foree to the diviſion immediately under his com- 

mand; and if the equality had been even nearer, 

it wauld ſtill ſeem imprudent to have hazarded an 

engagement, at ſuch a diſtance from the reſt of his 

army, in a country, not only entirely hoſtile, but 

which from its nature, muſt have been ruinous to 

ſtrangers under any circumſtances of defeat. And 

as the heat of the weather rendered marching b) 

day intolerable, ſo the moon- light added much 1 

the cligibility of the night for that purpoſe. Upci 

ſome or all of theſe accounts, the troops having 

-repoſed till ten o'clock, the army was again put in 
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motion, and they marched forward to join their 177 8. 


fellows. 


Such was the detail of the action at Freehold, or 
Monmouth, as it is otherwiſe called, as given on 
our ſide. The loſs, in flain, was not conſiderable 
in point of number, but rendered grievous by that 
of the brave Colonel Monckton. That gallant 
officer, who had frequently encountered death in all 
its forms, had the fortune of being more than once 
grievoully wounded, both in the laſt war, and the 
preſent ; and after the hair breadth eſcape of a re- 
covery, when left among the dead on the field, was 
only reſerved to be killed on this day, at the head 
of the ſecond battalion of grenadiers. This day 
and action were alſo rendered remarkable by the 
ſingular circumſtance, unparrelleled in the hiſtory 
of the New World, of 59 ſoldiers periſhing ! with- 
out receiving a wound, merely through the exceſ- 
ſive heat and fatigue. Several of the Americans 
alſo, inured as they were to the climate, died 
through the ſame cauſe. 


The Americans claim great honour to that part 
of their troops which had an opportunity of bein 
engaged in this action. They likewiſe claim, though 
without any apparent ground, the advantage as the 
affair now ſtands; but pretend that they ſhquld have 
gained a complete and deciſive vickory, if it had not 
been for the miſconduct and diſobedience of orders 
of General Lee. That officer, had ſome time be- 
fore, by an exchange, obtained a releaſe from his 
long confinement at New-York ; and we have al- 
ready ſeen, was appointed to take the command of 
thoſe different bodies of troaps, which had been 
detached to harraſs the Britiſh army, and to im- 
pede its march, | | NEG 


It appears from General Wenigen: account 
of the matter, that he being well informed, one 
CE < the 
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the Britiſh army once gained the high and ſtrong 
country near Middletown, no attempt could after. 
wards be made upon them, with the ſmalleſt proſpect 


of ſucceſs, he accordingly determined to fall upon 


their rear immediately upon their departure from 
the ſtrong grounds in the neighbourhood of Free. 
hold, on which they had encamped during the night 
of the 27th. He communicated this intention to 
General Lee, with orders to make his diſpoſitions 
for the attack, and to keep the troops lying upon 
their arms in conitant preparation; which he alſo 
practiſed himfelt in the main body. 


Waſhington having received an expreſs at five 
in tie morning, that the Britiſh army had begun 
their march, immediately diſpatched an order to 
Lee to attack them; acquainting him at the ſame 
time, that he was marching directly to his ſupport, 


and that for the greater expedition, he ſhould cauſe 


his men to difincumber themſelves of that part of 


their baggage, which (it appears from hence) they 


carried upon their backs, ' To his great ſurprize 
and martification, however, when he had marched 


above five miles, he met the whole advanced corps 
retreating, which they informed him was by Gene- 


ral Lee's orders, without their making the ſmalleſt 
0p poſition, excepting the ſingle fire of one detach- 
ment, to repulſe the Britiſh light Horſe. | 


The General found the rear of the retreating 
corps hard preſſed by the enemy; but, by forming 
them anew, under the brave and ſpirited exertions 
of their officers, (as he fays) he ſoon checked the 
advance of the Britiſh forces ; and, having by this 
means gained time to plant ſome batteries of can- 
non, and to bring up freſh forces, the engagement 
hung in an equal poize. In this ſituation, he con- 


tinues) the , enemy finding themſelves warmly op- 
pofed in front, made an attempt to turn his left 
flank ; but were bravely repulfed and driven back 

by 
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by ſome detached parties of Infantry. A ſimilar 1758. 
attempt on the right, was repelled by General 


Green; who afterwards, in conjunction with Gen. 
Wayne, took ſuch poſitions and kept up ſo ſevere 
and well directed a fire, as compelled the Britiſh 
forces to retire behind that defile, where the firſt 
ſtand had been made in the beginning of the action. 


In that ſituation, in which their flanks were ſe- 
cured by thick woods and moraſſes, and their front 
only aſſailable through a narrow:-defile, he notwith- 
ſtanding made diſpoſitions (he fays) for attacking 
them; but the darkneſs came on ſo faſt, as not to 


afford time for their ſurmounting the impediments 


in their way, The main body, however, lay all 
night upon their arms on the place of action, as the 
detached parties did in the ſeveral poſitions which 
they kad been ordered to take, under a full deter- 


mination of attacking the Britiſh army when the 


day appeared ; but they retreated in ſuch profound 
ſlence in the night, that the moſt advanced poſts, 
and thoſe very near them, knew nothing of their 
departure until morning. 1 2 


Waſhington repreſents the number of Britiſh buried 
by the Americans, to be about four times greater, 
than the loſs acknowledged by our Gazette; and 
bis own, as much under that ſtate. IIe ſays, they 
carried off their wounded, excepting four officers, 
and about forty ſoldiers. He gives high and un- 
uiual praiſe, and expreſſes himſelf under the greateſt 
obligation to the zeal, bravery, and conduct of his 
vitcers ; and ſays, the behaviour of the troops in 
general, after they had recovered from the ſurprize, 
o:cafioned by the retreat of the advanced corps, 
was ſuch as could not be ſurpaſſed. The public 


acknowledgements of the Congrels, were very flat- 
tering to the army, but particularly ſo to the Gene- 
tal and to his officers; in which they affected to 


contidgr this action as a battle, and the reſult as a 
Freat 
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great and important victory, obtained oyer the 
grand Britiſh army, under the immediate command 
of their General. 25 


Waſhington took care to inform the Congrels, 
that the nature of the country rendered any further 
purſuit of the Britiſh army fruitleſs, and all attempts 
to diſturb their embarkation at Sandy Hook, equally 
impracticable and dangerous. He accordingly de. 
tached only ſome light troops to obſerve and attend 


their motions, and drew off the main body of the 


army to the borders of the North River. The 


Americans loſt ſomę officers of name in this action; 


General 
Lee put 
under 

an arreſt, 
d tried 
by a 
Court 
Martial. 


particularly a Colonel Bonner of Penſylvania, and 
a major Dickenſon of Virginia, both of whom 
were much regretted. - 


It appears that General Waſhington uſed ſome 


very harſh and ſevere expreſſions, in the face of the 


army, to General Lee, upon meeting him, on the 
retreat of his corps from the place of action; 3. 
mounting to a direct charge of diſobedience of 
orders, want of conduct, or want of courage. This 


produced two paſſionate letters from Lee, er 


was IIkewiſe put under arreſt) with an anſwer from 
Waihington, all written in the day or night of the 


aclion. A court martial was inſtantly demanded, 


and as inſtantly ordered; and fo readily carried 


Into execution, as to be opened at Brunſwick on 


the 4th of July. The charges laid againſt Lec 
were. fir!t, diſobedience of orders, in not attacking 
the enemy on the 28th of June, agreeable to re- 
peated inſtructions. For miſbehaviour before the 
enemy on the fame day, by making an unneceflary, 
diforderly. and ſhametul retreat. And laſtly, for 
diſreipect ro the Commander in chief, by the two 
letters we have mentioned. The reſult of the Court, 
after a trial which laſted to the 12th of Augult, 
was the finding General Lee guilty of the firit 


charge. The finding him in part guilty of the 


ſecond, 
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ſecond, ** Of miſbehaviour before the enemy, by. 1778. 
making an unneceſſary, and, in ſome few inſtances, WY 
2 diſorderly retreat.” They alſo found him guilty 

of diſreſpect to the commander in chief; and ſen- 

tenced him, to be ſuſpended from any command in 

the armies of the United States, for the term of 

twelve months. It is impoſſible for us to enter into 

the merits of this ſentence; in which party might 

have had a great ſhare. When a diſpute had been 

carried to ſo great an height, between an officer 

on whom the Americans repoſed their chief conſe- 


quence, and one ſubordinate and leſs popular, it is 
not difficult to divine where the blame will be laid. 


| In the mean time, the Britiſh army arrived at Ri- 
the high lands of Naveſink, in the neighbourhood army 
of Sandy Hook, on the laſt of June; at which latter arrives 

| place, the fleet from the Delaware, under Lord in the 

Howe, after being detained in that river by calms, — 

had moſt fortunately arrived on the preceding day. of Sandy 
It had happened in the preceding winter, that the Hook. 

peninſula of Sandy Hook, had been cut off from 

| the continent, and converted to an abſolute iſland, 

| by a violent breach of the ſea; a circumſtance then 

| of little moment, but which might now have been 

attended with the molt tatal conſequences. By the 

happy arrival of the fiect, at the inſtant when its 

| aſſiſtance was ſo critically neceſlary, the ability of 

| the noble commander, and the extraordinary efforts 

: of the ſeamen, this impediment was ſpeedily re- 

7 moved; a bridge of boats being completed with 

. luch expedition, that the whole army was paſied 

: over this new channel on the 5th of July; and 

were afterwards conveyrd with eaſe to New York; 

neither army nor navy yet knowing the circum- 

ltances of danger and ruin in which they had been 

lo nearly involved. 


For an unexpected cpemy had now arrived on 
th: coaſt of North Amcrice, who was to give a new, 
and 
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and a ſtrange turn to the circumſtances of the war. 
On the ſecond day after the conveyance of the 
army from Sandy Hook, Lord Howe received in- 
telligence by his cruizers, that D'Eſtaing's fleet had 
been ſeen on the coaſt of Virginia, on the very day 
that the army had paſſed the bridge at Sandy Hock. 
If D'Eſtaing had met the tranſports, either in the 
Delaware, or on the paſſage from thence, loaded 
and encumbered as they were, and convoyed only 


by two ſhips of the line, with a number of frigates, 


the conſequence with reſpect to the fleet is obvious, 
But it may not ſo immediately appear, that the 
fate of the army was ſo intimately combined with 
that of the fleet, that the deſtruction of the one, 
would have been the inevitable loſs of the other, 
For as the army could not then, by any poſſible 
means, have proſecuted its way to New York, and 
would have been encloſed on one fide by the Ame- 
rican army, and on the other by the French fleet, 
cut off from all ſupply of provition, and deſtitute 


of every reſource, . a repetition of the Saratoga 


cataſtrophe, muſt have been the certain conſequence. 


Although this fatal event was prevented by the 
bad weather, and unexpected impediments, which 
D'Eſtaing met with on his voyage; yet, if he had 
directed his courſe directly to New York, inſtead of 
the Cheſapeak or Delaware, things could ſcarcely 


have been better; as he would then have come 


upon the fleet and army, when they were entangled, 
either with the laying or paſſing of the bridge at 
Sandy Hook. In either circumſtance deſtruction 
would have been inevitable ; and would have been 
of an amount and magnitude, with reſpect both to 
the marine and land ſervice, and the conſequences 
hanging upon it, which, perhaps, has not bcen 
equalled of late ages. But D'Eitaing's great object 
was the ſurpriſe of the fleet in the Delaware, and 
the conſequent encloſure of the army at Philadel- 


phia; fortunately the winds and weather fruſtrated 
| hrs 
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his deſign. Upon the whole, it may not be eaſy 1778. 
to point outa more fignal or providential deliverance, WYV 


The danger, though leſſened, was not, howeyer, D'Eſ- 
immediately removed; and it ſtill required the moſt taing 
conſummate ability and fortitude, to -render* the Ns pr 
kindneſs of fortune effective. On the 4th day after — 
the account was received of his arrival on the coaſt, fect at 
and ſubſequent advice of his having anchored at Sandy 
the Delaware being alſo received, D'Eſtaing ap- Hook. 
peared ſuddenly, and rather unexpectedly, in fight At 
of the Britiſh fleet at Sandy Hook. His force was I!. 1 
great, and in good condition, conſiſting of twelve | 
hips of the line, and three frigates of ſuperior ſize. 
Among the former, were ſeveral ſhips of great b 
force and weight of metal; one carrying go, ano- EY | 
ther 80, and fix carrying 74 guns each; and the il 
ſquadron was ſaid to have no leſs than eleven thou- | 
ſand men on board. On the other ſide, the Britiſh | 
fleet under Lord Howe, conſiſted of fix fixty-four 
gun ſhips, three of fifty, and two of forty guns, 
with ſome frigates and floops. Moſt of the former 
had been long on ſervice, were accordingly in bad * 
condition, and were alſo wretchedly manned. If 
any thing, however, could remedy ſuch eſſential de- 
tes, it might have becn hoped for, from the ſupe- 
rior abilities of their Commander, and the excel- 
lency of his Officers. e 1 


—— — —— —6 0 
— — — 


They had, however, the advantage of being in 
poſſeſſion of that port or harbour which is formed 
by Sandy Hook; the entrance of which is covered 
by a bar, and from whence the inlet paſſes to New 
York. The expected, and avowed object of 
D'Eſtaing, was to force that paſſage, and to attack 
the Engliſh ſquadron in the harbour. Notwith- 
landing the utmoſt exertions of preparation made 
by Lord Howe, that the time could poſlibly admit; 
yet, from contrary winds, and other unavoidable 
icidents, the ſhips were not completely arrived in 

their 
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1778. their reſpeQive ſituations of defence, nor had there 
¶ been time to chuſe thoſe ſituations with the judy. 


could be capable of counteracting the vaſt ſuperiority 


ment which was afterwardsexcrciſed, when D'Eitaing 
apptared without the Hook. Under theſe circum. 
ſtances, which, with reſpe& to the effect, might be 
conſidered, in ſome degree, as affording the advan- 
tages of a ſurpriſe, if he had puſhed on directly to 
paſs the bar and force the paſſage, it would ſeem, 
that neither the advantage of fituation, nor any 
eminence of ability or virtue on the other fide, 


of his force. The conflict would have been un- 


doubtedly dreadful ; and perhaps, in that reſpet, 
might have exceeded any thing known in naval 
huiſtory; but the greateſt portion of human. ſpirit, 


muſt require ſome adequate degree of ſtrength, to 


render its exertions effective. 10 


2 diverſity of opinion ſeems to prevail, on the 


practicability of the great ſhips of the French fleet 
paſſing in force through the ſtrait, and over the bar. 


Some are of opinion that it might have been at. 
tempted with prudence. If fo, it may be conf: 
dered as a happineſs on all ſides, that D'Eſtaing 


was not poſſeſſed of that ſpirit of enterprize which 


would have been equal to fo arduous an attempt; 
that the terror of the Britiſh flag was yet in no de. 


gree weakened ; and that the name of the obe 
Commander who oppoſed him, added ſome weight 
to that effect. D Elling accordingly caſt anchor 
on the Jerſey fide, about four miles without the 
Hook, and in the vicinity of the {mall town «i 


- Shrewſbury. 


The fpirit that was diſplayed en this occaſion, 
not only in the fleet and army, but through ever) 
order and denomination of ſeamen, was never cx: 
ceeded, and will not often be equalled. A thou 
fand volunteers were immediately diſpatched fron 


the tranſports to the flect. The remainder of tht 
. Crews 
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crews, could not reſtrain their indignation at being 1778. 
left behind, and ſought every poſſible means, by WrYw 


hiding in the boats or otherwiſe, to eſcape on board 
the men of war; ſo that the agents could ſcarcely 
keep by force a ſufficient number of hands for the 
watch of their reſpective ſhips. The maſters and 
mates of the merchantmen and traders at New 
York, ſolicited employment with the greateſt earneſt- 
neſs; and took their ſtations at the guns with the 
common ſailors. Others hazarded every thing, by 
putting to ſea in light veſſels, to watch the motions 
of the enemy, and perform other neceſſary ſervices. 
One in particular, with a noble diſintereſtedneſs 
and gallantry, which may be compared with any 
thing known in hiſtory, offered to convert his veſſel 
(in which his whole hope and fortune lay) into a 
fireſhip, to be conducted by himſelf; and ſpurned 


with diſdain every propoſal of indemnification or 


reward. 


It will afford no ſurpriſe, that this ſpirit ſhould 
ſhine out in the army with equal luſtre; and that 


the light infantry and grenadiers, who had ſcarcely 


recovered the fatigue of a moſt toilſome and dan- 
gerous march, and with many of the Officers wounds 


ſtill green and ſore, ſhould, notwithſtanding, con- 


tend with ſuch . eagerneſs, to ſerve on board the 
meg of war as marines, that the point of honour 
was obliged to be decided by lots. In a word, the 
public ſpirit, zeal, bravery, and magnanimity, diſ- 
played upon this occaſion, would have ſtamped a 
character upon a nation that before had none; and 
is an honour even to this country. It muſt, how- 
erer, be acknowledged, that the popularity of the 
noble Commander, and the confidence founded on 
his great qualities, contributed not a little to theſe 
cxertions. 


The French fleet continued at anchor in the poſi- 
tion we have mentioned, and taking in water and 


D dead d pro- 
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1778. proviſions, for eleven days. It may be well ſup- 
poſed, that as D'Eſtaing did not profit of the firſt 


opportunity that offered, that any attempt made by 
him, after the exertions on the other fide had taken 
their full effect, and the judicious defenſive diſpoſi. 
tions made by the Britiſh Admiral were completed, 
would have been not only ineffectual, but proba. 
bly (notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his force) 
ruinous. Neither the confidence ariſing from 
D'Eſtaing's heſitation, or from their own courage, 
was, however, any allay to the mixed paſſions of 
grief and indignation which now agitated the Bri- 
tiſn ſeamen. They endured the mortification, for 


the firſt time, of feeing a Britiſh fleet blocked up 


and inſulted in their own harbour, and the French 
flag flying triumphant without; and this was ſtill 
more deeply embittered and aggravated, by be. 
holding every day, veſſels under Engliſh colours 
(who had {till been 1gnorant of the loſs of their uſual 
protection), captured under their eyes by the enemy. 
They looked out every hour with the utmoſt anxi- 


_ ety, and in the moſt eager expectation, for the 


July 22. 


D'Eſ- 
tain 

ſails from 
Sandy 
IIook. 


arrival of Byron's ſquadron. 


D'Eſtaing's fleet at length appeared under way; 
and as the wind was favourable, and the ſpring 
tides at the higheſt (the water riſing that afternoon 
thirty feet on the bar) it was expected that he in- 
tended to carry his long delayed menace into exc- 
cution; and that that day would have afforded 6ne 
of the hotteſt and moſt deſperate engagements that 
had ever been fought, during the long enmity and 


_ rivalfhip that had ſubſiſted between the two nations. 


Every thing was at ſtake on the Britiſh ſide. If the 
naval force was deſtroyed, (and. nothing leſs than 
deſtruction or victory could have ended the conflict) 
the vall fleets of tranſports and victuallers, with the 
army, muſt all have fallen along with it. D'Eſtaing, 
however, thought the attempt too dangerous; and 


ſhaping 
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ſnaping his courſe another way, was in a few hours 
out of ſight. 1 


Nothing was ever more critical than this com- 
mander's ſtay at Sandy Hook; and few things 
could be more fortunate in the preſent circum- 
ſtances, than his departure at the exact period that 
he did. For if the whole, or any part, of Admiral 
Byron's fleet had arrived during his ſtay, conſider- 
ing the ruined ſtate in which it reached the coaſts 
of America, there could ſcarcely have been a hope, 
of its not falling, almoſt, a defenceleſs prey into 
his hands. That unfortunate ſquadron is ſaid to 
have been, in many, reſpects, badly equipped and 
provided. In this ſtate they had the fortune of 
meeting unuſually bad weather for the ſeaſon; and 
being ſeparated in different ſtorms, and lingering 
through a tedious paſlage, arrived, ſcattered, broken, 
ſickly, diſmaſted, or otherwite damaged, in various 
degrees of diſtreſs, upon different and remote parts 


of the coaſt of America. Between the departure of 


D'Eſtaing on the 22d and the 3oth of July, the 


Renown, of 50 guns, from the Weſt Indies, the 


Raiſonable and Centurion of 64 and 50, from Hal- 
lifax, and the Cornwall, (one of Admiral Byron's 
ſquadron) of 74 guns, all arrived fingly at Sandy 
Hook. The joy ariſing from this reinforcement, 
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could ſcarcely be ſuperior to that excited by a ſenſe 


of the imminent danger which they had ſo fortu- 


nately eſcaped. It ſeemed no leſs an inſtance of 


good fortune, that the Cornwall was in better con- 


dition than moſt of the other ſhips of that ſquadron. 


This failure of the excellently laid ſcheme, which 
had been concerted by the French miniitry with 
the American deputics at Paris, for the ſurprize 
and capture of the Britith fleet and army, whether 
on the Delaware or its borders, neceſſarily called 
for new counſels and meaſures. Rhode Iſland was 
the object now fixed upon, as that which _ 

admit 
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admit the mutual operation of the new Allies by 
land and ſea. This was the motive of D*Eſtaing's 
departure from Sandy Hook ; and for this purpoſe, 
Sener ral Sullivan aſſembled a body of troops in the 


neighbourhood of Providence, for an invaſion of 


the iſland, on its north end, from the continent; 

whilſt D. Eſtaiag, was to enter the harbour of New- 
port, near its ſouthern extremity, and after deſtroy. 
ing the ſhipping, by a powerful aſlault on the works 
facing the fea, to place the Britith forces between 
th fads, 


The > ey fleet either blocked up or entered 


the ſeveral inlets, between which Rhode Ifland, and 


its adjoining leſſer iſlands, are encloſed, and which 
form a communication more or leſs navigable | in 
the different branches, between the open ſca and 
the back continent, on the 29th of July. The main 
body caſt anchor without Brenton's Ledge, about 
five miles from Newport; two of their line of battle 
ſhips ran up the Naraganſet paſſage, and anchored 
off the. north end of the iſland of Conanicut, where 
they, were ſhut up ſeveral days from rejoining the 
fleet by contrary winds; while ſome of their frigates, 
entering the Seconnet paſſage, occaſioned the blow: 
ing up-of the King Fither ſloop and two armed gal. 
lies, which could not otherwiſe avoid falling into 
the hands of the enemy. 


Major General Sir Robert Pigot, who command- 


ed the Britiſh forces, took every meaſure in the 


power of a brave and experienced officer, that 
could tend to a vigorous and molt obſtinate de- 
tence. The troops, artillery, and cattle, were im- 
mediately conveyed from the ifſand of Conanicut ; 
the troops at the out polts in Rhode Iſland, were 
in cont ant re:dinels, at the firtt ſignal, to join the 
main body; the works to the ſea were ſtrengthened 
by cvery poflible MCcans, and the ſeamen belong- 
ing to the veflels that were deſtroyed, as ou a3 
: tholc 
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thoſe that could be ſpared from others, were called 1778. 
to their favourite occupation of ſerving the artil . 


lery. The tranſports (which muſt otherwiſe have 
fallen into the enemies hands) were ſunk in diffe- 
rent parts of thoſe channels and paſſages, which 
might have afforded them an opportunity of attack- 
ing the works with advantage. The royal frigates 
were removed as far from danger as poſſible; but 
as their loſs or deſtruction muſt be inevitable in the 
proſecution of the enemy's deſign, they were diſ- 
mantled of their artillery and ſtores, and the neceſ- 
ſory meaſures taken for ſecuring the latter part of 
the alternative, 


Two oppoſite bays, in the inlets on the eaſtern 
and weſtern ſides of the iſland, compreſs it ſo 
much, as to form a kind of Iſthmus, by which the 
ſouthern end, that ſpreads into the ocean, is con- 
nected with the main body. The town of New- 

lies juſt within this peninſula, at the opening 
of the Iſthmus, on the weſtern fide of the ifland, 
and facing the iſland of Conanicut ; the ſpace be- 
tween both forming a bay, which includes, or 
forms the harbour. The inlet to the harbour from 
the ſea, called the Middle Channel, is narrow, and 
encloſed by Brenton's Point, and the oppoſite point 
of Conanicut, which form the ſouthern extremities 
of both iſlands. A bar of high grounds, which 
croſſes the Iſthmus from channel to channel above 
Newport, was ſtrongly covered with lines, redoubts, 
and artillery ; ſo that the Peninſula might be con- 
ſidered as a garriſon, diſtin& from the reſt of the 
and; and under the protection of a ſuperior 
naval force, might in a great meaſure defy any 
attempts from the northern ſide, ſuppoſing that an 
enemy had made good its landing in ſuch circum- 
ſtances. But the enemy being maſters by ſea, ren- 
dered the taſk of defence, under the apprehenſion 


of an attack on both ſides at the ſame time, ex- 


cecdingly arduous. The commander had however, 
juſt 
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1778. juſt before, received a reinforcement of five batta. 
lions; the troops were in excellent condition and 
ſpirit ; and the body of ſeamen, both with reſpet 
to labour and danger, were no {mall addition to 
their means of reſiſtance. | 


The force deſtined againſt them by land, was 
not ſo conſiderable as their information had led 
them to apprehend. The buſineſs on that fide 
ſeems to have been committed moſtly, if not en. 
tirelyy #0 the northern colonies, who were thoſc 
immediately concerned in the event. General Sul- 
livan, is however ſaid to have aſſembled about 
10,000 men; of whom, at leaſt half, were com- 
poſed of volunteers from New England and Con- 
necticut. As the operations of the French fleet, 
were regulated by thoſe of the army on land, they 
continued inactive, until Sullivan was in condition 
to pais over from the continent to the north end 
of the iſland. On the 8th of Auguſt, finding that 
meaſure in forwardneſs, and the wind being favour- 
able, they entered the harbour under an caſy fail, 
cangonading the batteries and town as they paſſed, 
and receiving their fire, without any material effect 
on cither nde. They anchored above the town, 
between Goat iſand and Conanicut, but nearer to 
the latter, on which both the French and Americans 
had parties for ſome days paſt. 


As ſoon as the determination of the enemy to 
enter the harbour became apparent, the command- 
ers found themſelves under the grievous neceſſity of 


burning the Orpheus, Lark, Juno, and Cerberus 


frigates; as they were ſoon after of ſinking the 
Flora and Falcon. | | 


As ſoon as Lord Howe. received advice of the 
danger of Rhode Hand, he determined to attempt 
every thing, which reſolution, under the direction 
of reaſon and judgment, could undertake for its 
, | pre- 
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preſervation. His ſquadron, notwithſtanding the 1778. 
late reinforcement, was ſtill, with reſpect to effec. Www 
tive force, and weight of metal, ſo far inferior to 

the enemy, that to hazard an engagement, without 

ſome collateral advantage to counteract fo great a 
ſuperiority, would ſeem a degree of raſhneſs incon- 

ſiſtent with his character. In point of number, he 

was indeed ſuperior to the French, his ſquadron 

now conſiſting of one 74, feven 64, and fivego 

gun ſhips, beſides ſeveral frigates ; but the great 
deficiency in other reſpects, appears from the bare 

recital of the rates. Every thing in ſuch a ſituation 

was, however, to be tried, and he was determined 

that nothing ſhould be left undone. The account 

indeed he received of the ſeparated ſtate 'of the 
French fleet, ſome of them involved in the chan- 

nels, and the bulk lying without, afforded ſome 

room for a hope, that he might bring on an engage- 

ment upon more equal terms than could have been 
otherwiſe expedted. | = 


But notwithſtanding the utmoſt poſſible expedi- Aug. 9. 
tion, he met with ſuch unavoidable delays, that he , __, 
was not able to reach Rhode Hand, until the day Howe 
after the French fleet had entered that harbour. arrives at 
From the ſituation in which the enemy now lay, Rhode 
he was enabled to communicate directly with Ge- Iſland. 
neral Pigot; the reſult of which was, that under 
the preſent circumſtances, the affording him any 
eſſential relief was impracticable. 


A ſudden change of wind to the north-eaſt, 
alorded an equal change of circumſtances, and on 
the following day, the French Admiral ſtood out 
to ſea with the whole fleet, thoſe in che Naraganſet 
Pallage, as well as the port. Lord Hove, juſtly 
deeming the weather-gage too great an advantage 
to be added to the ſuperior force of the enemy, 
contended for that object with all the {kill and judg- - 
ment incident to an able and experienced ſcaman. 

On 
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1778. 
1 


Aug. 11. 


Great 


damage 
done to 
the 
French 
fleet by 
a violent 
ſtorm. 
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On the other hand, D*Eſtaing, notwithſtanding bis 


ſuperiority, was as eager to preſerve this advantage, 
as his adverſary to obtain it. This conteſt of {ex- 
manſhip prevented an engagement on that day; 
but the wind on the following ſtill continuing ad- 
verſe to the deſign of the Britiſh Admiral, he deter- 
mined to make the beſt of the preſent circumſtances, 
and to engage the enemy; forming the line in 
** a manner as to be joined by three fire ſhips, 
which were under the tow of as many frigates. A 
ſtrong gale of wind, which afterwards increaſed 
to a violent tempeſt, and continued for near 48 
hours, not only put by the engagement by feparat- 
ing the fleets, for the preſent, but ſcattered them 
in ſuch a manner, and cauſed ſo much damage on 
both fides, as rendered an engagement for ſome 
time impracticable. 


The French ſuffered greatly in this tempeſt, 
two of their capital ſhips being diſmaſted, and 
others much damaged. Some untoward ſituations, 


and unuſual circumſtances, were produced by this 


conflict of the elements. The Languedoc of go 
guns, D*Eſtaing's own ſhip, had loſt all her maſts, 
and was met in that condition on the evening of 
the 13th, by the Renown of 50 guns, Capt. Dau- 
fon, who attacked her with ſuch fury, as well as 
judgment and advantage, that no doubt could have 
been entertained of the event, if the day light had 


conutined. But the darkneſs of the night, and 


freſhneſs of the gale, whoſe violence was not yet 

uite allayed, compelled Capt. Dawſon to ceaſc 
{2658 his attack, after he had poured ſeveral broad- 
ſides cloſe into her, and had, beſides other apparent 
damage ſhot away her rudder. He, however, lay 
to, as cloſely as poſlible, for the night, intending to 
renew the attack in the morning, and conſidering 
her as little leſs than a certain prize. The appear- 


ance of fix French men of war, by whom he was 


chaſed at day light, and who were poſſibly led that 


way 
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way by the firing, put an end to Dawſon's hopes, 1778. 
and relieved the French Admiral from this very WY 


urgent diſtreſs. f 


Upon the ſame evening, and about the ſame 
hour, the Preſton, likewiſe of 50 guns, Commo- 
dore Hotham, fell in with the Tonnant, a French 


80 gun ſhip, with only her main malt ſtanding. 


The Commodore attacked her with the ſame” f 
and effect, with which Captain Dawſon had en 

ged the Languedoc. The circumſtances were like- 
wiſe ſimilar in every reſpect. The night obliged 


him to draw off, with the ſame intention of renewing 


the engagement, and under the ſame certainty of 
ſucceſs ; whilſt the appearance of a part of the 
French fleet in the morning, fruſtrated both. 


The circumſtances of advantage afforded by the Aug. 16. 
tempeſt, were not, however, entirely confined to Gallant 
one fide. It held out one on the other, which was action 
productive of one of the molt gallant and brilliant --> xn 
naval actions, of this, or of any war. The Iſis of — 
50 guns, Capt. Raynor, was eagerly chaced and of the 
engaged by a French 74 gun flag-ſhip, ſuppoſed to Iſis of 
be the Zele, though other accounts ſay the Ceſar. 59 guns, 


The Frenchman was much the better ſailer, an 


and a 
1 French 


the circumſtances of the Hubs with reſpect to the 54 gun 
t 


tempeſt were the ſame, 
eſcaped the effects of its fury. In this very unequal 
conteſt, in which the greateſt reſolution and ſkill, 
would ſeem incapable of ſupplying the deficiency of 
force on the one fide, a cloſe and deſperate engage- 
ment was maintained with the greateſt obſtinacy on 
both, for an hour and a half, and within piſtol ſhot 
diſtance. At the end of that time, the Iſis had ob- 
tained ſo manifeſt a ſuperiority in the action, that 
the French ſhip was glad to put before the wind, 
and call in the aid of all her fails, to eſcape from ſo 
determined an enemy. The Iſis had ſuffered ſo 

E e 6 e 


much 


ey having both entirely flag ſhip. 
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much in her maſts and rigging as to be incapable 


dot attempting a purſuit. 


Lord 
Howe 
returns 
to New 


York. 


It is not eaſy to determine whether to admire 
more, the gallantry exhibited in this ſingular action, 
or the modeſty of the brave commander in his ac- 
count of it. This was indeed ſo extreme, that his 
Admiral was obliged in ſome degree to ſupply the 
defect, by acquainting the Admirality, that the ho- 
nour of the day was not more owing to the reſolu- 
tion of the Captain, or the intrepidity of his offi- 
cers and crew, than to the profeſſional {kill and abi- 
lity of the former. The loſs of men was conſider- 
able on the French ſide, and M. de Bougainville, 
the celebrated and philoſophic navigator, who was 
their commander, is ſaid to have loſt an arm in the 
action. The loſs in the Iſis was very moderate. 
The high honour which the young Duke of Ancal- 
ter acquired as a volunteer in this action, only ſerves 
to embitter the loſs which his country has fince ſul- 
tained, by the premature death of a noblemen, who 
ſo early diſtinguiſhed himſelf in her ſervice, and 


from whom ſhe had ſo much to expect. 


Although the Britiſh ſquadron ſuffered much leſs 
in the ſtorm than the French, yet their damage was 
ſo conſiderable as unavoidably to coſt ſome time at 
Sandy Hook or New York, in proportion to their 
wants, whether only to refit, or to repair. The French 
fleet returned to Rhode Iſland on the 2oth, where 
they anchored without the harbour, and failed from 
thence on the 22d for Boſton, in order to repair their 
ſhattered ſhips. Lord Howe having got his ſhips 
in condition with an expedition that ſurprized every 
body, purſued them with the greateſt eagernels, 


hoping to overtake them by the way. 


In the mean time, General Sullivan had landed on 
the north end of Long Iſland, by the way of How- 
land's Ferry, on the gth of Auguſt, being the day 

that 
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that D'Eſtaing went out of the harbour to meet 1778. 
Lord Howe. The extreme badneſs of the weather WY 
impeded tor ſome days the bringing forward of his General 
ſtores and artillery, and of courſe retarded the pro- Sullivan 
greſs of his army. On the 17th, however, they lands on 
broke ground on Honeyman's Hill, near the Britiſh Long 
works, and began to conſtruct batteries, and to Illand. 
form lines of approach ; the Britiſh forces being no 
leſs active, in throwing up new works, and con- 
ſtructing new batteries to counteract theirs. We 
have already obſerved, that General Pigot was un- 
der no great apprehenſion of an attack in front 
the general object of apprehenſion was the eoncur- 
rent aſſault of D'Eſtaing on the town and works to 
the water; but the great point of danger was his 
landing a body of troops in the ſouthern peninſu- 
la, which would have laid the garriſon open in the 
rear, whilſt they were deſperately engaged on the 
front and flank in defence of their works. 


The critical and moſt timely appearance of Lord 
Howe with the Britiſh ſquadron, happily obviated 
this apprehenſion and danger in the firit inſtance ; 
and D*Eſtaing's conſequent departure or flight to 
Boſton, removed them entirely. His ſailing out of 
the harbour to engage Lord Howe, does not ſeem 
by any means to have been a judicious meaſure. 
The nature of the port, the narrowneſs of the paſ- 
ſage from the ſea, with the means of defence aſford- 
ded by the Iſland of Conanicut, which was occu- 
pied by himſelf and his allies, held out, all toge- 
ther, ſo ſtrong a ſecurity to his fleet, that ſcarcely 
any naval ſuperiority, which, however, did not ex- 
it, could have juſtified any attempt upon it. In 
this ſtate, it would ſeem, that he ſhould firſt have 
ſecured his object, which appears to have been 
much within his reach, before he put out to ſea, 
either to engage or to ſeek for Lord Howe. But va- 
nity ſeems here to have had ſome ſhare in his deter- 
mination. The glory of vanquiſhing a Britiſh 7 0 

ron, 
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1778. dron, and of obtaining a triumph over a comman: 


WY 


Great 
com- 
plaints 
by the 
Ameri— 
cans 
againſt 
D'Eſ- 
taing for 
le avin 
Rhode 
Wand. 


der of 3 name, and of a country which ſo ſel. 


dom afforded ſuch laurels, was a temptation not to 
be reſiſted by D'Eſtaing. | 


Yet, after all the ill conſequences of this vain and 
ruinous purſuit, if he had entered the harbour, 
and co-operated with the Americans, in conformity 
with their moſt earneſt ſolicitations, when he an. 
chored the ſecond time before Rhode Ifland, it 
would ſeem that the ſtate of the garrifon would 
have been extremely perilous, and that he had a 
fair proſpect of retrieving, by a ſtroke of no ſmall 
Importance, the failure of ſucceſs in his grand ob- 
ject. Such a ſucceſsſul co-operation would likewiſe 
have had a wonderful effect in conciliating the minds 
of his new allies, and in giving them an idea, 
which they were not very apt to entertain, of the 
vigour and efficacy of French councils and arms. 
It may indeed be objected, and truly, that his two 
diſmaſted ſhips could not have been repaired, nor, 
perhaps, the reſt of his ſquadron refitted, at Rhode- 
Hand ; but as they might have continued there in 
perfect ſecurity for any length of time, if he had 
ſucceeded in his object, this objection does not ap- 
pear to be of ſufficient weight for its being aban- 
doned. Han 


The American army in Rhode Ifland, and the 
people of the Northern colonies in general, com- 
plained loudly of this conduct. They ſaid, that 
they had been led into an expedition, of prodigious 
expence, labour, trouble, and danger, under the 
aflurance, of the moſt effective co-operation of the 
French fleet. That, under this ſanction, they had 
committed their lives and liberties on the invaſion 
of an Ifland, where, without a naval protection, 
they were likely to be encloſed like wild beaſts in a 
toil ; and that in this ſituation, they were firſt de. 
ſerted, for a vain and fruitleſs purſuit, and then ” 
13 tally 
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tally abandoned, at the very time that they had 1778. 
brought the buſineſs on their fide to the point of WY 
| completion. | 


Under theſe diſcontents and apprehenſions, Sul- 
| livan was deſerted by the New England and Con- 
necticut volunteers, who compoſed the better half 
of his army; and by this means if we credit the 
American accounts, his numbers were ſo much re- 
duced, as to be inferior, in point of force to the 
garriſon. In theſe circumſtances, and under the 
immediate apprehenſion of his retreat being cut 
off, Sullivan extricated himſelf with a degree of 
prudence and ability, which would have done ho- 
nour to an older General; nor would the behaviour 
of his troops have diſgraced more veteran ſoldiers. 


Having begun to ſend off his heavy artillery and General 
baggage on the 26th of Auguſt, he retreated from Sullivan 
his lines on the 29th ; and though he was moſt vigo- . 
rouſly purfued, and repeatedly attacked in every Iinand. 
quarter wherever an opening was made, by the 
Britiſh forces, yet he took his meaſures ſo well, 
and had choſen his poſts ſo judiciouſly, that al- 
though much honour was claimed and deſerved on 
both ſides, he gained the north end of the iſland 
without ſuſtaining any conſiderable loſs. Bein 
there, from the nature of the ground, and the ſitua- 
tion of his poſts, in a ſtate of ſecurity, he paſſed 
his army over by the way of Briſtol and Hoyland 
ferries, on the night of the zoth, without interrup- 
tion, to the continent. Nor was his good fortune 
inferior to his conduct, as Sir Henry Clinton arrived 
juſt after with ſuch a force from New-York, as 
would have left no doubt of the fate of his forces, 
if they had ſtill continued on the iſland. 


On the ſame day that Sullivan abandoned Rhode Ld Howe 
Iſland, Lord Howe entered the bay of Boſton, enters the 


where, to his great mortitication, he found that 3 


D'Eſtaing 
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1778. D'Eſtaing was arrived before him. This was, how: 
GY 


ever, increaſed, when upon a cloſe inſpection he 
diſcovered, that he was ſo effectually covered in 
Nantaſket Road, by the batteries erected, and the 
meaſures of defence taken, by the Americans and 
French, on the adjacent points and iſlands, that an 
attack upon him; with any proſpect of ſucceſs, waz 
utterly impracticable. 


The moſt remarkable tranſaction during the re. 
mainder of the campaign was performed in Septem. 
ber, by Maj. Gen. Grey, at Bedford and Fair Haven, 
by deſtroying ſeveral] valuable ſtores, with 70 ſhips 
and privateers, almoſt ready for failing. The bat- 


tery of cannon on Fair Haven fide, conſiſting of 


cleven pieces, were demoliſhed by Captain Scott, 
commanding officer of the artillery, and the maga- 
zine blown up. 


A requifition was made of the arms of the mili- 


. tia,-300 oxen, and 10, ooo ſheep, which was com- 


plied with.—The loſs of men in this expedition was 
mconfiderable. | 


In Otftober, Sir Henry Clinton had moved into 
Jerſey, partly to favour an expedition ſent to Egg 
harbour: It was in ſeveral reſpects ſucceſsful. The 
ſhips and detachment under ſome difficulty and 
vppoſition arrived there the 5th of October, under 
the command of Captains Collins and Ferguſon. 


Three falt works, and feveral ſtores were de- 
firoyed. The Raleigh, a fine American frigate was 
taken, and brought to New York. They were 
informed by deferters, that Count Polaiki, an active 
and cruel enemy had cantoned his corps, conſiſting 


of three companies of foot, three troops of horſc, a 


detachment of artillery, and a brais field piece, 
within a mile of a bridge, which appearec eaſy to 


ſcize. Accordingly 2 50 men were cmbarked, and 


after 
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after rowing ten miles landed at four o'clock in the 1778. 
morning, within a mile of the defile, which wasn 


ſecured. They then puſhed forward upon the In- 


fantry of Polaſki's Legion, cantoned in three dif- 


ferent houſes : They were almoſt entirely put to 
the ſword. Among them, were a Lieutenant Co- 
lonel, a Captain, and an Adjutant. The enemy 
endeavoured to harraſs our men in their retreat ; 


but with ſo much caution and modeſty, as to do 


them little miſchief. It ſeems, that Polaſki, had 
given orders, that no quarter ſhould be you to 
our troops. In this expedition ten veſlels were 
deſtroyed, and a number of what is called craft; a 
large brig, likewiſe, laden with lumber was taken. 
This place having been a neſt for privateers, the 
attacking of it was of conſiderable ſervice, and 
ſaved many of our trading ſhips from being ſeized. 


Lord Howe having with great honour to himſelf, 
and advantage to his country, brought the cam- 


paign with his powerful adverſary to a concluſion, * 


embarked for England. With an inferiority of for 


force, which held out mere preſervation as the ſum- England. 


mit of hope, he, by a continued and rapid ſucceſſion 
of the greateſt poſſible exertions, maſterly mancu- 
vres, and wiſe meaſures, having firſt counteracted, 
and at length defeated, all the views and attempts 
of his enemy, obliged him to fly for refuge to thoſe 
new allies whom he came to protect, and inſulted 
him under that protection. Leaving him in a con» 
dition at parting, which rendered him incapable of 


any further ſervice in thoſe ſeas for the remainder 
of the year. 
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| Admiral Byron arrives off Boſton, is driven of the coaſt by a 
Macs I, violent florm. The Somerſet and Cornwall, two of his ſqua- 

_ dron, driven on ſhore, and beat to pieces, Arrives at Rhode 

Cut land with the remainder of his fleet. D' Eſtaing, taking tht 
advantage of a weſterly wind, ſails out of Boſton harbour fir 

2 } i - the Weſt Indies; is deſcried by the Culloden one of Byron“ 

| fleet, who takes one of his tranſports. Commodore Hotham 

. Cc . 
. with a ſquadron of men of war, and a number of tranſports, 

Wk Vl | with 4000 land forces under the command of Gen. Grant, 
Os fails for the Weſt Indies. Arrives at Barbadoes, is joined by 
4 7 Admiral Barrington. Proceeds to Sainte Lucie. D' Eſtaing 
fuddenly appears before that place, and lands 5000 forces, 

gm . awhich are totally repulſed by the B ritiſh forces. Sails from 
Clo MAN | St Lucie, which ſurrenders to his Britannic Majefly. Colonel 


Campbell, in conjunction with General Preveſt, reduces the 
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province of Georgia, takes Savannah. General Lincoln dt. 
feated at Brier Creek. Predatory expedition from New 


York. General Prevoſt appears before Charles Town, ſum- 
mont the garriſon to ſurrender. Retreats to Fort Janes. 
D' Eftaing appears off Savannah. Summons General Prevoft 

to ſurrender to the arms of the French King, which was re- 
fuſed ; florms the fort, but repulſed with great laughter, and 
* obliged to ſail for Europe, &c. Wc. 
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HE ſquadron under the command of Admiral ſ 
85 Byron, which ſailed from Plymouth the be- ſ 
ginning of June, in order to counteract the deſigns b 
of D'Eſtaing, had the fortune of meeting unuſual c 
bad weather for the ſeaſon, and of being ſeparated MW f 
in different ſtorms, arrived ſcattered, broken, fickly, h 
diſmaſted, or otherwiſe damaged, in various degrees t 
of diſtreſs, upon different and remote parts of the WW t! 
coaſts of America. The Princeſs Royal, the Admir WW ( 
ral's ſhip, reached Hallifax, where he found the * 
Culloden one of his ſquadron. As ſoon as his two 
ſhips were repaired in the beſt manner circumſtances 
would admit of, he ſailed from Hallifax with the 
Diamond frigate, Hope and Diſpatch floops of war; 
being joined by his ſcattered ſhips, and four ſhips 
of the line lately under the command of Lord Howe, 


he remained off Boſton ; and though the winte! 
Was 


as there was a poſſibility of doing it with ſafety : 
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was now ſetting. in with its uſual inclemency on 1778. 
that ſtormy and dangerous coaſt, yet this brave 
commander knowing what importance it was to the 

ſervice, that the motions of ſo powerful an arma- 

ment as the fleet under Count D'Eſtaing ſhould be Nov. 2. 

cloſely watched, reſolved to keep his ſtation as lon 


to this, he was ſtill the more induced, by certain 
informations, that the French fleet were completely 
refitted and ready for failing, accompanied by ſeve- 
ral American ſtoreſhips, on a ſecret expedition. 


Byron's ſhips, though the repairs they had re- 
ceived ſince their arrival on the coaſt of America 
were but ſlight, and the crews much reduced by 
the inceſſant fatigues they had undergone, were yet Admiral 
in tolerable condition; and their number being Byron 
ſuperior to the French, there is little doubt but if 3 
the enemy had come out of Boſton any time in * 3 
October, the Britiſh flag would have triumphed, from be- 
and an end have been put to the hoſtile operations fore 
of D'Eſtaing's flect in this part of the world. But Boſton. 
on the ſecond of November, the wind which at this 
ſeaſon uſually blows from the North - Weſt, ſuddenly 
ſhifted to a violent and heavy gale from the Eaſt, 
blowing directly on the coaſt. Seamen alone can 
conceive the horror of ſuch a ſituation, and the dit- 
ficulty the beſt ſhips and moſt experienced ſailors 
have to eſcape, when a ruthleſs tempeſt added to 
the mountainous ſwell of the vaſt Atlantic, urges 
their deſtruction: the Somerſet of 64 guns, the 
Cornwall of 74 and Zebra floop, were ſo entangled 
with the coaſt, that they could not clear it, and 
were in conſequence driven on ſhore and beat to 
pieces; great part of the crews periſhed, the remain- 
der got on land, where it is ſaid, they were treated 
by the Americans with humanity, 


The ſtorm continued with unremitting fury all 
the next day, but on the following, which was the 
Frey 4th 
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- 4th the wind without abating much of its violence, 
after veering round the 1 ſettled at the welt; 
of which circumſtance the French Admiral availing 
himſelf, ſailed out of Boſton, and was deſcried on 
the 7th by the Culloden of 74 * one of Byron's 
fleet, ſteering to the ſoutheaſt; but the wind was 
ſtill ſo tempeſtuous that they paſſed cloſe by the 
Englith ſhip without taking any notice of her; one 
of the American {tore ſhips however which lagged 
behind the fleet was fired upon by the Culloden, 
made a prize of and ſent into New-York : After 
which, this ſhip of war for ſeveral days vainly at- 
tempted to regain the American coaſt ; but the 
captain finding the veſſel had ſuffered. greatly i in her 
rigging, and that her crew were ſickly and diſpi- 
rited; called his officers to conſult with him, when 
it was unanimoufly reſolved to bear away before 
the gale for Europe, which they did, and anchored 
the 13th of December in Milford Haven, at which 
time there were two hundred of the crew fick in 
their hammocks, and the remainder in a condition 
little better, from the variety of hardſhips they had 
undergone. Admiral Byron with the reſidue ot 
his fleet got into Rhode Iſland. 


There is great reaſon to believe that the Britiſh 
miniſtry bad been early apprized of D'Eſtaing's 
further plan of operations, and the deſigns of * 
French againſt the Engliſh Weſt-India Iſlands; for 
early in October, and long before any diſpatches 
from London, conſequential to the taking of Domi— 
nica could have reached New-York, Sir Henry 
Clinton, on whom the command devolved aftcr 
the return of the Howe's to Europe, prepared up- 
wards of cighty tranſport-veſſels and furniſhing 
them with every neceſſary accommodation, the 24h 
of the ſame month, the 4th. 5th. 15th. 27th. 28th. 
25th. 40th. 46th. 49th. 55th. regiments and a corps 
of Heſlians went on board them; in four days alter 
they fell Cown to Sandy Hook,” from whence o 

_— 


made the belt diſpoſition, and having poſſeſſed him- D'Et- 


Martinique was not to be loſt without making 
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failed for the Weſt-Indies the 1ſt of November, 1778. 
under the convoy of a ſmall ſquadron of men of 
war, commanded by Commodore Hotham ; being 
juſt three days before the departure of D*Eſtaing 
from Boſton. This force was deſigned to 
ſtrengthen the garriſons of the Weſt-India iſlands, 


theſe important places having been ſhamefully neg- 
lected. 


On the 10th of December Commodore Hotham's 

fleet arrived at Barbadoes, where they were joined Com- 
by a ſmall ſquadron under the command of Admiral modore 
Barrington. At this iſland they fſtaid only two SE 
days, and proceeded to execute one of the intents er ag 
of their expedition, which was, a deſcent on the does, 
iſland of Sainte Lucie, where by favour of the fails for 
monſoon they arrived the day following and imme- St Lucie, 
diately landed the troops near the Carenage, while w_— * 
the fleet came to anchor in the grand Cul de Sac. after 


General Grant who commanded the land forces repulſing 


ſelf of the Carenage, inveſted the principal fort. ung: 
While theſe operations were going forward, 
D'Eſtaing with a corps of 5000 land forces on board 
jailed from Martinique, at which place he had 
arrived from Boſton, on an expedition againſt the 
Britiſh iſlands of St Vincents and Grenada, but he 
was ſcarcely under way when poſitive intelligence 
was brought him, that Sainte Lucie was attacked. 
A place of ſuch importance from its proximity to 


every attempt for its deliverance ; there was reaſon 
to expect Byron would ſoon arrive in theſe ſeas; a 
coup de main was therefore a meaſure of nece{tty, 
which if it ſuccee Jed mutt inevitably be a deciſive 
ſtroke againſt the Engliſh, as from the deſtruction 
of their army and fleet at Sainte Lucie, all their 
Weſt India poſſeſſions if not taken by the French, 
muſt be reduced to ſuch diſtreſs that its effects would 
be felt for many years. D'Eſtaing ſuddenly ap- 


peared 
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1778. peared off the grand Cul de Sac where the Britiſh 
fleet lay. He did not find the Engliſh unprepared, 


Barrington's fleet was diſpoſed ſo as to defend the 
entrance of the harbour againſt any number that 
might attack it, beſide which, the General had 
erected ſeveral batteries on ſhore. Two attempts 
were made by the French to force into the harbour, 
but Engliſh courage and conduct prevailed ; the 
French were beat off with great loſs: an attempt 
by land was all that now remained, but it was not 
more fortunate : The army deſtined for the conqueſt 
of the Britiſh iſlands was landed, conſiſting of 5000 
infantry and commanded by the Count D'Eſtaing 


and the Marquis de Bouille; they advanced rapidly 


towards the Engliſh intrenchments, with all that 
confidence which fuperior.ty of number gives, 
being twice that of the Engliſh, but they had not 


the light holiday troops of a ſouthern elime to deal 


with, it was an iron band of veterans, who inured 
to toil, joining their native courage to the harden- 
ing ſervice of northern campaigns, were not to be 


ſubdued. The French advanced to the trenches in 


two diviſions, the right led by D'Eſtaing and the 
left by Bouille, they advanced amidſt their fire, 
but their fire was not returned until they mounted 
the trenches, then, a diſcharge from the firſt line 
of the Englith ſtopped them for a moment, and 


before they could recover they were charged by the 


Britith bayonets; the ſlaughter was dreadiul, they 
tell upon their rear in contuſion, the Englith march- 
cd out and attacked in turn; and the victory was 
complete, The French generals with the ſhattered 


remains of their army with difficulty reached their 


thips, which foon atter failed off with them, and 
while they were yet in view the French governor 
deſpairing of any further ſuccour, ſurrendered the 
iſland to his Britannic Majeſty The loſs on the 
ſide of the Britiſh was inconfiderable, not exceeding 
two hundred killed and wounded, whereas that 
ol the enemy excceded one thouſand. 


In 
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In the mean time, two other expeditions were ſet 1778. 
on foot, one from New York with a body of troops 


under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Camp- 
bell, and another from St Auguſtine in Florida 
under the command of Major General Prevoſt, to 
act in conjunction for the reduction of the province 
of Georgia. | 


Having received Sir H. Clinton's orders to pro- Nov. 27. 
ceed to Georgia, with his Majeſty's 7 iſt regiment , 
of foot, 2 battalions of Heſſians, 4 battalions of Campbell 
Provincials, and a detachment of the royal artillery, fails for 
they failed from the Hook on the 27th of Novem- Georgia. 


ber, eſcorted by a ſquadron of his Majeſty's ſhips of 
war, under the command of Commodore Parker, 
the whole fleet arrived off the iſland of Tybee, on 
the 23d of December, two horſe floops excepted. 


On the 24th the Commodore, with the greateſt 
part of the tranſports, got over the bar, and anchored 
in the Savannah river, within the light-houſe of 
Tybee; on the 27th the reſt of the fleet joined 
him, | 


During the time occupied in bringing the laſt 
diviſion of the fleet over the Bar, they formed from 
the Provincial battalions two corps of light infantry, 
the one to be attached to Sir James Baird's light 
company of the 7iſt Highlanders, the other to Capt. 

ameron's company of the ſame regiment. 


Having no intelligence that could be depended 
upon, with reſpect to the military force of Georgia, 
or the diſpoſition formed for its defence, Sir James 
Baird's Highland company of light infantry, in two 
laat boats, with Lieut. Clark af the navy, was diſ- 
patched in the night of the 25th, to ſeize any of 
the inhabitants they might find on the banks of 


Wilmington Creek. Two men were procured by 


is means, by whom they learnt the moſt ſatisfac- 
X : tory 
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1778. tory intelligence concerning the ſtate of matters at 


\ 


quickencd tacir retreat. 


Savannah, and which ſettled the Commodore and 
the Commander of the Land Forces in the reſolu- 
tion of landing the troops the next evening, at the 
plantation = one Gerridoc, an important poſt, 
twelve miles farther up the river than the light. 
houſe of Tybee, and two miles ſhort, in a direct line, 
from the town of Savannah, although the diſtance 
was not leſs than three along the road. This poſt 
was the firſt practicable landing place on the Savan. 
nah river, the whole country between it and Tybee 
being a continued tract of deep marſh, interſected 
by the Creeks of St Auguſtine and Tybee, of con- 
ſiderable extent, and other cuts of water impaſſable 
for troops at ay. time of the tide, 


The Vigilant man of war, with the Comet galley, 
the Keppel armed brig, and the Greenwich armed 
ſioop, followed by the tran ports in three diviſions, 


in the order eſtabliſhed for a deſcent, proceeded up 


the river with the tide at noon; about four o'clock 
in the evening the Vigilant opened the Reach to 


Gerridoe's plantation, and was cannonaded by two 


rebel gallies, who rctired before any of their bullet; 
had reached her; à ſingle ſhot from the Vigilant 


- The tide and cvening being too far ſpent, and 
many of the tranſports having grounded at the 
diſtance of five or fizz miles below Gerridoe's plan. 
tation, the diſcent was indiſpenfably delayed ti! 


ucxt morning. The Aarſt diviſion of the troops, 


conſiſting of all the light infantry of the army, tlc 
New York volunteers, and iſt battalion of the 71, 
under the command of Licut. Col. Maitland, were 
landed at break of day on the river-dam in front 0! 
Ger:idoe*s plantation, from whence a narrow cauft. 
way, of 600 yards in length, with a ditch on each 
fide, led through a rice {wamp directly for Gert 

dot; 
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doe's houſe, which ſtood upon a bluff of zo feet in 
height, above the level of the rice fwamps. 


The light infantry under Capt. Cameron, having 
firſt reached the ſhore, were formed and led brifkly 
forward to the bluff, where a body of 50 rebels were 
poſted, and from whom they received a ſmart fire 
of muſquetry ; but the Highlanders, rulhing on 
with their uſual impetuoſity, gave them no time to 
repeat it: They drove them inſtantly to the woods, 
and happily ſecured a landing for the reſt of the 


army. Capt. Cameron, a ſpirited and moſt valva- 


ble officer, with two Highlanders, were killed on 
this occaſion, and five Highlanders wounded. © 


Upon reconnoitring the environs of Gerridoe's 
plantation, the rebel army was difcovered, under 
Major General Robert Howe, drawn up about a 
mile eaſt of the town of Savannah, with ſeveral 
pieces of cannon in their front. The iſt diviſion 
of troops, together with one company of the 2d 
battalion of the 71ſt, the 1ſt battalion of Delancy's, 
the Wellworth, and part of Wiſſemback's regiment 


of Heſſians, being landed, it was thought expedient, 


having the dzy before them, to go in queſt of 
the enemy, rather than give them an opportunity 
of retiring unmoleſted. | 2 


A company of the 2d battalion of the 7 iſt, toge- 
ther with the 1ſt battalion of Delancy's, were ac- 
cordingly left to cover the landing-place, and tlie 
troops marched in the following order tor the town 
of Savannah. ne OO 


The light infantry, flirowing off their packs, 
formed the advance, the New York volunteers fol- 
lowed to ſupport the light infantry, the 1ft battalion 
ot the 71ſt with two fix pounders followed the 
New York volunteers, and the Wellworth battalion 
of Heſlians, with two three pounders, followed tic 

71it, 
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1778. 7iſt, part of Wiſſenbach battalion of Heſlians cloſed 
the ſ rear. On the troops having entered the great 


road leading to the town of Savannah, the diviſion 
of Wiſſenbach's regiment was poſted on the croſs 
roads to ſecure the rear of the army; a thick impe. 
netrable wooded ſwamp covered the left of the line 
of march ; and the light infantry, with the flankers 


of each corps, effectually ſcoured the cultivated 


plantations on the right. 


The troops reached the open country near 
Tatnal's plantation before three o'clock in the 
evening; and halted in the great road about 200 
paces ſhort of the gate leading to Governor Wright's 
plantation, the light infantry excepted, who were 


ordered to form immediately upon our right of the 


road, along the rails leading to Governor Wright's 
plantation. 


The enemy were drawn up acroſs the road, at 


the diſtance of 800 yards from this gateway; one 


half, conſiſting of Thompſon's and Eugee's regi- 
ments of Carotivn troops, were formed under Col. 
Eugee, with their left obliquely to the great read 
leading to Savannah, their right to a wooded ſwamp, 
covered by the houſes of Tatnal's plantation, in 
which they had placed ſome Riflemen ; the other 
half of their regular troops, conſiſting of part of 
the 1ſt, ad, zd, and 4th battalions of the Georgia 
brigade, was formed under Colonel Elbert, with 


their right to the road, and their left to the rice 


ſwamps of Governor Wright's plantation, with the 
fort of Savannah Bluff behind their left wing, in 
the ſtile of ſecond flank ; the town of Savannah, 
round which they had the remains of an old line of 


intrenchments, covered their rear. One piece of 


cannon was planted on the right of their line, onc 
upon the left, and two picces occupied the traverſe, 
acroſs the great road, in the center of their line. 
About 100 paces in front of this traverſe, at a 

l critical 
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critical ſpot between two ſwamps, a trench was cut 1779. 


acroſs the road, and about 100 yards in front of www 


this trench, a marſhy rivulet run almoſt parallel the 
whole extent of their front; the bridge of which 
was burned down, to interrupt the paſſage, and 
retard the progreſs of the Britiſh forces, 


It. was diſcovered from the movements of the 
enemy, that they wiſhed and expected an attack 
upon their left, and the General was deſirous of 
cheriſhing that opinion. 


Having accidentally fallen in with a negroe, who 
knew a private path through the wooded ſwamp, 
upon the enemy's right, the I1ſt battalion of the 


71ſt was ordered to form on the right of the road, 


and move up to the rear of the light infantry, whilſt 


that corps drew off to the right, as if meant to 


extend their front to that quarter, where a happy 
fall of ground favoured the concealment of this 
manceuvre, and increaſed the jealouſy of the enemy 


with regard to their left. Sir James Baird had. 


directions to convey the light infantry, in this hol- 
low ground, quite to the rear, and penetrate the 
wooded ſwamp upon our left, with a view to get 


round by the new barracks into the rear of the 


enemy's right flank. The New York volunteers 
under Colonel Tumbull was ordered to ſupport him. 


During the courſe of this movement the artille 
were formed in a field on the left of the road, con- 
cealed from the enemy by a ſwell of ground in 
front, to which was meant to run them up for 
action, when the ſignal was made to engage, and 
trom whence they could either bear advantageouſly 
upon the right of the rebel line, as it was then 
formed, or cannonade any body of troops in flank 
which they might detach into the wood to retard 
thc progrels of the light infantry. 

Gg g 8 | The 
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The regiment of Willworth was formed upon 
the left of the artillery, and the enemy continued 
to amufe themſelves with their cannon, without 
any return upon our part, till it was viſible that 
Sir James Baird and the light infantry had fairly 
got round upon their rear. On this occaſion the 


line was commanded to move briſkly forward. 


The well-dire&ed artillery of the line, the rapid 
advance of the 71ſt regiment, and the forward coun- 
tenance of the Heſhan regiment of Willworth, in- 
ſtantly diſperſed the enemy. | 


A body of militia of Georgia that paſſed at the 
new barracks with ſome pieces of cannon to cover 
the road from Great Ogeeche, were at this juncture 


routed, with the loſs of their artillery, by the light. 


infantry under Sir James Baird, when the ſcattered 
troops of the Carolina and Georgia brigades run 
acroſs the plain in his front. This officer with his 
uſual gallantry, daſhed the light infantry on their 


flank, and terminated the fate of the day with bril- 


liant ſucceſs. 
Thirty eight officers of different diſtinctions, and 


515 non-commiſtoned officers and privates, one 
{ſtand of colours, 48 pieces of cannon, 23 mortars, 
94 barrels of powder, the fort with all its ſtores, 


and in ſhort the capital of Georgia, the ſhipping in 


the harbour, with a large quantity of proviſions, 
fell into our poſſeſſion before it was dark, without 
any other loſs on our fide than that of Capt. Peter 
Campbell, a gallant officer of Skinner's light infan- 
try, and two privates killed; one ſerjeant, and 9 
privates, wounded : 83 of the enemy found dead 
on the common, and 11 wounded. By the accounts 
received from the priſoners; 30 loſt their lives in 
the ſwamp, endeavouring to make their eſcape. 


Major General Prevoſt, who commanded the 
troops for the defence of the fort at St. Auguſtine 
| | ol 
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in Florida, having colle&ed all. the force of every 
kind which could: be poſſibly ſpared from the necel- 
ſary number for the defence of the fort and garri- 
ſon, in purſuance of Sir Henry Clinton's orders» 
immediately marched to co-operate with the troops 
from the northward ; but was greatly retarded, 
having no conveyance for the artillery and ammu- 
nition but by water in open boats. They were 
alſo obliged to take a long circuit to avoid the 
enemy's gallies; however by the activity of Lieut, 
Col. Prevoſt, who made a forced march in the 
night, he ſurrounded the town of Sunbury to pre- 
vent the enemy from eſcaping in caſe they deſigned 
to abandon the fort; which he ſoon obliged to ſur- 
render with the garriſon, making 212 priſoners in- 
cluding officers. On the ſide of his Majeſty's troops 
only one man killed, and three wounded, notwith- 
ſtanding they had two gallies and an armed veſſel 
firing on our trenches for three days, beſides 21 
pieces of cannon mounted in the fort. After 
ſettling a garriſon in it, and ordering the neceſſary 
repairs, General Prevoſt proceeded to Savannah to 
take the command of the army, lately under Col. 
Campbell. | 


As ſoon as the proper arrangements could be 
made Lieut. Col. Campbell was detached up the 
river with a ſele& corps of about 800 regular troops, 
and ſome irregulars, to endeavour to penetrate to 
Auguſta, and to open the communication with the 
back inhabitants of the provinces. The Colonel 
effected his march to Auguſta with few obſtruc- 
tions, and without any lols. 


Lieut, Col. Prevoſt, with a conſiderable detach- 
ment, had been ſent to ſuſtain, join, or otherwiſe 
co-operate with Colonel Campbell; and had taken 
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But from the length and difficulty of the commu- 
nication it was judged proper for the whole to fall 


back to Hudſon's Ferry, 24 miles above Savannah, 


which formed the upper extremity of our chain on 
the river. Intelligence being received that the 
rebels, in conſiderable force, had taken poſt at 
Briar-Creek 13 miles above the upper poſt at Hud- 
ſon's, and that they were buly repairing a bridge, 
(which was deſtroyed by Colonel Campbell) for the 
purpoſe of hampering the troops in their quarters, 
and for cutting of all communication with the upper 
country ; and perhaps with a view of co-operation 
with their main body. It was deemed neceſlary to dif. 
lodge them, accordingly, Major M'Pherſon, with the 
Iſt battalion of the 711: regiment, a corps of light in. 
fantry commanded by Sir James Baird, and three 
companies of grenadiers of the Florida brigade, took 
a long circuit of 50 miles to crols the creek above 
them, and endeavour to gain the rear; diſpoſitions 
werc alſo made by the main army to favour the 
Em. and. to 0 of and Keep tic Gen. Lincoln 


with he 015 ber. pieces = cannon, feveral land 
of colours alinolt ali clieir arms, © their ammuni— 
tion and baggage; which were wy to the victorious 
troops, the ſecond in commen; , Brigadier Gen, 
Elbert, orc 05 their belt OINCErS, ſeveral of leſs note, 
in the whale 2” Ollicers, with near 200 men, were 
tus en; about 1 50 v. cre killed on the tzeld of battle, 
ad; ina © woods, aud Jwamps; but their chief loſs 
con!!! Om de nun lr of ofticerzand mendrowned, 

1 n pr ng to ave themlclves from the ſlaughter, 
Ly prunzmng into a deep and rapid river. The los 
of the Royal army was only five privates killed, 
and one officer and ten privates wounded, Ihe 
rebels, by the beſt accounts, were above 2000; on 
our ſide three grenadier companies of the 6oth regi- 


ment, Sir James Baird's light , the 2d batta- 
lion 
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lion of the 71ſt regiment, Capt. Taw's troop of light 1779. 
dragoons, with about 150 provincials, rangers, and Yo 
militia; making in all about goo, compoſed the | 
corps that attacked. 


Immediately after the defeat of the rebels a pro- 
clamation was publiſhed by Gen. Prevoſt, reciting 
that as the inhabitants of Georgia have acknow- 
ledged their ſatisfaction with the conceſſions and 
overtures of Great Britain, the General declares that 
the laws in force in that colony at the end of the 
year 1775, ſhall continue in force until quiet times 
may. allow the General Aſſembly to alter them. 
! Abut 1400 of the inhabitants ſubmitted, ſwore alle- 
; giance to the King, took the benefit of his Majeſty's 
gracious protection, and were formed into twenty 
| companies in the ſtile of militia, for the defence of 
8 their property againſt the incurſions of the rebels 
; from Carolina. 


1 Several ſucceſsful predatory expeditions were May; 
f undertaken from New York by General Mathews, 
f who commanded the land forces, aſſiſted with a 
naval force under Sir George Collier, having arrived 
| off the Capes of Virginia, they failed up Elizabeth 
and James River to the Glebe about three miles 
R from Portſmouth, which was taken by his Majeſty's 
forces, together with Norfolk and Suffolk; where 
they found large quantities of all kinds of naval 
ſtores, a number ot privateers and veſſels on the 
ſtocks, which were all deftroyel ; many ſhips with 
valuable cargos were allo captured, which were ſent 
to New York. 


Sir Henry Clinton being ſenſible of the impor- ,, 
tance of the poſts of Stony Point and Verplanks, point hd 
the moſt direct. and convenient communication ver- 
| between the provinces on either ſide of Hudſon's planks 
River, determined to poſſeſs himſelf of them when taken. 
the enemy had nearly compleated their Te 

Order 
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order to ſecure the important paſs of King's Ferry, 
The troops deſtined for this ſervice was put under 
the command of Major General Vaughan ; after 
their embarkation they were joined by the corps 
from Virginia, which arrived juſt in time to proceed 
up the North River on the zoth of May. 


In the morning of the 31ſt Major Gen. Vaughan 
landed, with the groſs of his command, on the eaſt 
ſide of the river, 8 miles below Verplanks, whilſt 
the 17th, 63d, and 64th regiments, with 100 yagers, 
under the command of Sir Henry Clinton, pro- 
ceeded to within three miles of Stony Point, where 


they landed under Lieut. Col. Johnſon. On the 


ſhips coming in 'view the rebels evacuated their 
works, which were in ſome forwardneſs, and ſet fire 
to a large block-houſe. As the troops appeared to 
take poſſeſſion they made ſome ſhow of reſiſtance, 
by drawing up on the hills, but did not wait a 
conflict. | | 


Sir George Collicr favoured the expedition with 
the aſſiſtance of the gallies and gun boats of the 
fleet under his direction; theſe exchanged ſome ſhot 
with Fort La Favette, a ſmall but complete work 
on the eaſt ſide of the river, whillt the troops were 
poſſeſſing themſelves of the heights of Stony Point 
which commanded it. 


The artillery was landed in the night under the 
command of Major General Pattiſon; by his exer- 


tions and good arrangements, ſeconded by the 


chearful labour of the troops, a battery of cannon 
and mortars were opened at five the next morning 
on the ſummit of this difficult rock; their effect was 
ſoon perceived as well of that of the gallies. Gen. 
Vaughan, appcaring at this time in the rear of the 
fort, prevented the retreat which the enemy were 
concerting. Under theſe circumſtances they ſurren- 
dered the fort, on being promiſed humane treat- 

ment. 
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ment. The ſueceſs of this expedition obliged the 1779. 
rebels to make a detour of ninety miles acroſs the 


mountains to communicate with the country eaſt of 


Hudſon's River. | 


Notwithſtanding the great importance of Ver. 


planks and Stony Point, and that they wereſtrongly 
garriſone d, the rebels, on the night of the i 5thof June, . 
ſuddenly aſſaulted and carried the lines at Stony 


Point; the greater part of the garriſon conſiſting 
of the 17th regiment of foot, the grenadier com- 


pany of the 7 iſt regiment, a company of the loyal | 
Americans, and a ſmall detachment of the Royal 


artillery under the command of Lieut. Col. 4 


of the 7th regiment, were either killed or taken. 
The enemy immediately began a heavy cannonade 
with our guns from Stony Point upon Lieut. Col. 
Webſter, who commanded at Verplanks; at the: 


ſame time he was informed that a conſiderable. 


force was in his rear, who, it they did not mean to 


attack him from that quarter, at leaſt would make 


his retreat, ſhould he be driven to that extremity, 


very difficult: 


Upon the firſt intelligence received of the ſur- 
prize of theſe important poſts by Sir Henry Clinton 
at New Vork, he ordered the army to advance to 
Dobb's Ferry, puſhing forward the cavalry, and 
ſome light troops, to the banks of the Croton 
River, to awe the enemy in any attempt by land 
againſt Verplanks. Brigadier General Sterling was 
in the mean time embarked with three regiments 
for the relief of Verplanks, or the recovery of Ston 
Point. On his arrival within .fight of the Jatter 
place the enemy abandoned it with precipitation, 
and ſome circumſtances of diſgrace. 


After this unfortunate affair Sir Henry Clinton 
diſpatched General Tryon in hopes to draw General 
Waihington from the ſtrong poſt he occupied in 


the 
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1779. the mountains of Connecticut; not being able to 

—— accompliſh his deſign, he deſtroyed the public ſtorcs, 

ſome veſſels, and ordnance; at Newhaven burnt 

the villages of Fairfield and Norwalk, to reſent the 

fire of the rebels from the houſes ; drove the main 

body of the rebels from a place calied the Northern 

Heights, deſtroyed the ſalt pans, magazin, ſtores; 

after which they reimbarked, and returned without 
moleſtation to New York. 


Expedi- General Sir Henry Clinton having thought it 

tion up neceſlary for his Majeſty's. ſervice to eſtabliſh a poſt 

Penob- on the river Penobſcot, Col. WLean, about the be- 

er ginning of June, arrived in that river with a detach- 

ment of 450 rank and file of the 47th regiment, 

and 2co of the 82d. On the arrival the difficulties 

of clearing the woods, landing proviſions and ſtores, 

and placing them in ſafety, made it the 22d of July 

before the intended fort could be marked out. 

On the 21ſt of July the Colonel reccived advice of 

a conſiderable armament having ſailed from Boſton, 

for the purpoſe of reducing the garriſon, two of 

the baſtions of the intended fort were then untouch- 

ed, and the remaining two with the curtains were 

in no part above 4 or 5 {cet in height, and 12 in 

thickneſs; the ditch in moſt parts uot above 3 feet 

in depth, no platforms laid, nor any aruiiery mount- 

ed: however, relying on the zeal and ardour which 

appeared in all ranks, they laid aſide all thoughts 

of finiſhing it, and employed themſelves in putting 

the poſt in the beſt poſture of defence the ſhortnels 

of the time would admit of. Hi; Majeſty's ſhips 

Albany, North, and Nautilus were in the river, the 

Commanders of which joined their cfforts for their 
mutual ſafety. | 


On the 25th the enemy's fleet, to the number of 
37 fail, appeared in ſight, and at two in the after 
noon their armed veticls began cannonading tlic 


ſhips of war and a battery of four twelve ppunders 
WC which 
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which was thrown up on the banks of the river for 1779. 
the protection of the ſhipping ; the warmth with www 


which it was returned ſoon obliged them to retire, 
and anchor off the welt, end of the peninſula on 
which they were poſted, and about the middle of 
which our fort was intended to be made. On the 
26th they renewed. their attack on the ſhips, but 
with the ſame ſucceſs. The Commander had pre- 
viouſly intrenched the iſthmus which conneQs the 
peninſula with the main; and as the ſhipping guard- 
ed the entrance of rhe river, he was in no pain for 
their landing at any other part but the weſt end, 
where the natural ſtrength of the ground gave him 


room to hope he ſhould be able to protract the time 


to ſome length. On the night of the 25th, and 
during the 26th and 27th, they accordingly made 
ſeveral attempts. to land, but were conſtantly re- 
pulſed by our piquet, conſiſting of a Captain and 80 
men; and another party of 70 men, poſted in a 
fleche, at hand to ſupport the picquet. However, 
on the morning of the 28th, under cover of a very 
heavy cannonade, they effected their purpoſe, and 
obliged the piquet to retire to the fort before the 
garriſon had any intelligence of their being landed, 
owing to the ſerjeant who was ſent by the Captain 
loſing his way in the woods. This obliged the 
Colonel to withdraw all his out- poſts, and confine 
his attention to ſtrengthening his works. On the 
zoth the enemy opened a battery at about 750 yards 
diſtance, and a few days after another about 50 


yards nearer; from both which they cannonaded us 


briſkly ; and which continued with great ſpirit on 
both fides to the 12th of Auguſt, when a deſerter 
came in and informed the garriſon that the rebels 
intended attacking the ſhips, and ſtorming the fort, 
at the fame time, on the enſuing day; but the un- 
expected arrival of a fleet of ſix frigates from New 
York, under the command of Sir George Collier, 
obliged them to make a precipitate flight, and to 
take ſhelter on board their ſhipping. 

| Hhhh — * 


| 
| 
| 
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Sir George Collier loſt no time in immediately 


WD proceeding up Penobſcot bay; and the next morn. 


Sir Geo. 


Collier 


ſails up 


the river 
Penob- 
ſcot. 


Deſtroys 
all the 
rebel 
fleet. 


ing (14th Auguſt) about eleven o'clock the rebel 
flect preſented - themſelves ' to our view, drawn 
up in a creſcent acroſs the river, and ſeemed in- 
clined to diſpute the paſſage; their reſolution how- 
ever ſoon failed them, and an unexpected and 
ignominious flight took place. Ihe Blonde, Vir. 
ginia, and Galatea were at this time advanced 
about three miles a-head ; nevertheleſs, without 
waiting to form the ſquadron, he made the ſignal 
for battle, and for a general chace: the King's 
ſhips followed them with all the eagerneſs which a 
deſire of deſtroying their enemies could inſpire, 
Two of the enemy's fleet (viz. the Hunter and De- 
fence) made an unſucceſsful attempt to get off by 
the weſt paſſage of Long Iſland; but failing in that. 
the Hunter run aſhore with every fail ſtanding, and 


the Defence hid herſelf in a fmall inlet, where ſhe 


anchored, both intending to puſh out to ſea ſo ſoon 
as it was dark. Lieutenant Mackey, of the Raiſon- 
able, being ſent, and 50 men to board the Hunter, 
they ſucceeded without loſs, though many popping 
ſhots were fired at them by the rebel crew from the 
woods. 


The King's ſhips continued their purſuit of the 
rebel fleet up the river Penobſcot, and conſiderable 
hazard attended this part of the chace, from the 
extreme narrownels of the river, from the ſhoals, 
and from the flaming ſhips on each ſide ; the Hamp- 
den, of 20 guns, finding herſelf ſo cloſely beſet as 
not to be able to run aſhore, ſurrendered. All the 
reſt of the rebel fleet (amongſt which a beautiful 
{rigate called the Warren, of 32 guns 18 and 12 
pounders) together with 24 ſail of tranſports, were 
all blown up and deſtroyed. The loſs of the 
Americans, which attended evey part of this expe- 
dition, in value, was probably greater than upon 
any other occaſion ſince the beginning of * 

t 
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It is fit we ſhould now turn our attention to the 1779 
important taanſactions in the province of Georgia 


and Carolina. The latter end of April General 
Prevoſt, having received information that the rebel 
General Lincoln, (who till then had occupied a 


eneral 
Prevoſt 
: ne- 
poſition on the North {ide of Savannah river) had trates into 


marched the beſt part of his troops towards Au- South . 
guſta, with a deſign to penetrate into Georgia, to Carolina, 


protect a meeting of the rebel Delegates ; to oblige * 


Lincoln to quite his project, and to procure provi- 


before 


ſions for the army, he was was induced to Charles 
penetrate into Carolina. The corps of obſervation Town. 


of the rebel army being about-2000 men, chiefly 
militia, under the command of Brigadier Moultric, 


ſurpriſed to ſee the Britiſh troops emerging from 


ſwamps deemed impaſſable, were ſtruck with ſuch 
a panic as to make but a weak reſiſtance at the 
ſeveral ſtrong paſſes through which they had to 
paſs in purſuit of them, and fled with the greateſt 
hurry and conſternation towards Charles-Fown. 
The enemy were ſo well perſuaded that the Britiſh 
forces only meant to forage the country, that it was 
ſome days, after. the progreſs of the Royal army into 
South Carolina, before Gen. Lincoln could be per- 
ſuaded to retreat, and come to the aſſiſtance of 
Charles Town; to the relief of which he imme- 
diately detached a body of infantry, mounted for 
the purpoſe of diſpatch ; and, after collecting all 
the militia of the upper parts of the country, pro- 
ceeded himſelf towards Dorcheſter; by that time 
the Britiſh army had arrived off Charles Town, 
notwithſtanding the number of rivers, creeks, and 
ſwamps, together with the natural impediments of 
the country. Lieut. Col. Provoſt, who commanded 
the advance, had orders to ſummon the town to 
ſurrender; but the want of a naval force to co- ope- 
rate with the army, and of battering artillery, toge- 
ther with the approach ot General Lincoln's army, 
actuated the town in the propoſal they made of a 
neutrality for their province ; and the refuſal of 

the 
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John's 
Iſland, 
and re- 
tires te 


Savannah 
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the generous offers made to them, if they would 
ſurrender the numerous artillery mounted on their 
ramparts, the ſhipping and gallies covering and 
flanking their lines, and the ſmall number of -our 
forces fit for duty, being under 2000, made the 
General reſolve to return to the South fide of ' Aſh. 
field River, where a part of the troops had been 
left to ſecure the paſſage of that river, and the re. 
treat of the army, if neceſſary. A few days after. 
wards the army took poſt on St. John's Iſland, 
12 miles from Charles Town, where they received 
a ſupyly of ammunition and proviſions, of which 


they were in great want. 


The ſeaſon of the year was much againſt any 
further operations of the troops at this time; the 
exceſſive heat having rendered them fickly notwith. 
ſtanding the plenty of refreſhments they procured; 
the army was chiefly. confined in removing from 
one iſland to another, and in eſtabliſhing different 
poſts intended to be occupied during the great heat, 
and the ſickly ſeaſon: however, on the 2oth ot 
June, after every preparation had been made to 
abandon the poſt on the main at Stony Ferry, and 
to quit the lſland of St John's, the enemy's whole 
force attacked that poit with eight pieces of cannon, 
and 5000 men ; their attack was at firſt ſpirited, 
but the good countenance of the troops,” and the 
fire of the armed flat that covered the left flank of 
our poſt, juit as the troops were ferrying over to 
reinforce it, obliged the enemy to retreat; a favour- 
able opportunity of purſuing, and giving them 
a ſevere check, was loſt for the want of the horſes, 
which had been ſent away two or three days be- 
fore ; and before the troops arrived on the ground 
they had got too great a diſtance to expect to 
come up with them on the foot. Lieutenant-colonel 
Maitland, who commanded there, had with him the 
firſt battalion 71ſt, then much reduced, a weak 
battalion of Heſlians, and the refugees of mow 

| an 
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and South Carolina, amounting in the whole to 1779. 
about 800 men; they all behaved with coolneſs and 
bravery. The enemy loſt a Colonel of artille 

much eſteemed amongſt them, about 28 ofh- 

cers of different ranks, and between 3 and 400 

killed and wounded. The troops, after remaining 

three days longer on that ground, at laſt abandoned 

it, and arrived at Port Royal fland, where a corps 

was left ſuthcient to act at all times upon a moſt 
reſpectable defenſive, and occaſionally to harraſs 

the quarters of the enemy, and thoſe parts of the 
province that are acceilible to our gallies and boats 

from the bay of St Helena. The General not 
thinking it eligible to extend the poſt of the army 

far to the weſtward, returned with the remainder of 

the army to Savannah, having no intelligence of the 
formidable enemy who was thortly to appear before 

that place, and who was to give a new and ſtrange 

turn to the circumitances of the war. 


For in the beginning of September the French count 
fleet, under the command of the Count D*'Eſtaing, D Eſ- 
conſiſting of twenty ſail of the line, two of 50 guns, taing 
and eleven frigates, arrived on the coalt, having a wo % 

large body of troops, purpoſely for the reduction r 

| of Georgia. D' Eſtaing having previouſly diſpatch- appears 

| ed two hips of the line, and three frigates, to before 
Charles Town, to announce his coming, and to pre- Savannah 
| pare the rebel force by ſea and land to join him; 

| theſe two ſhips of the line and trigates were ſeen 


from Tybee the 3d of September, and eaſily known 


to be French. The ſame day 41 fail were diſco- 
vered to the ſouthward of Tybee plying to wind- 


ward, Major General Prevoit on their appearance 
went to work with every exertion to creaſe the 
fortifications of the town; diſpatches were ſent to 
Colonel Maitland, who was poſted with part of the 
army on Port Royal iſland, and to Capt. Chriſtian, 
of his Majeſty's ſhip Vigilant, to repair to Savannah 
as ſoon as poihble with the troops, ſhips, and gallies 

there. 
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1729: there. On the th of September the whole French 


flect anchored off the bar, and next day four French 
frigates came to Pybee anchorage. It was deter. 
mined on their approach to run ap the river with 
the King's ſhips, and to join the naval force with 
the General $ for the defence of the town. At this 
time the French were ſending troops from their 
ſhips, in fall craft from Charles Town, which were 
landed in launches at Bowley, 13 miles from 8a. 
nah- under cover of four gallies and three frigates, 


From the 1oth to the 16th of September great 
quantitics of cannon and ammunition were landed 
at Savannah, in veſſels ſent by the General for that 
purpoſe, from the Fowey aud Roſe ſhips of war. 
The ſeamen belonging to theſe veſſels were ap- 
pointed to diferent batteries, and the marines incor- 
porated with the 6oth regiment. Capt. Moncriet, 


principal engineer, was indeiatigable night and day 


raiſing new works and batteries, and in paying 


., every attention to increaſe. the defence of the town, 


which aſtoniſhed the enemy, who now ſummoned 


the General to ſurrender the town to the arms of 


his moit Chrilllan Majeſty. D'Eſtaing, who ſent 


+. the ſummons, at tlic ſame time acquainting the 


Commander that his troops were the ſame who had 


d cently ſtormed and conquered the Grenades; 


hat their courage and preſent ardour was ſo great 


that any works which was raiſed, or any oppoſition 
that could be made, would be of no import. Not 
intimidated with this language, the gallant General 
(for forms Jake, and in cxpectation of a large rein- 
dorccment from Beaufort, which happily arrived at 
CHU mMUment) called a mecting of field and ſea 
officers, when it was reſolved to take 24 hours to 
conſider of it. At the expiration of that time the 
Count D'Eilaing had his final anſwer, that the 


troops were unanimouſly determined to defend tle 
town to the laſt man. 


It 
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It being apprehended: the enemy's thips might 1779. 
Yr 


come too near the town and annoy the; rear of our 
lines, it was judged expedient to fink a number of 
veſſels to ſtop the paſſage : his Majeſty*s':thiprRoſe, 
making at this time. feventeen inches water an hour, 
and her men, guns, and ammunition” being on 
ſhore, the was thought the moſt eligible, as her 
weight would keep her acroſs the channel, when 
lighier veflels could not, owing to the rapidity-of 
the current and hard ſandy bottom, which prevent- 
ed the ſticking faſt where they were ſunk. The 
Savannah armed ſhip, purchaſcd into the King's 
ſervice by order of. Commodore Sir James Wallace 
ſome time before, was ſcuttled and ſunk alſo; four 
tranſports were ſunk beſides, which blocked up the 


channel; ſeveral ſmaller vefels were alſo ſunk above 


the town; and a boom laid acroſs, to prevent 'the 
enemy ſending down fire- rafts among the ſhipping; 
or landing troops in our rear. 


The: French having ee regular e D'Es. 


and finiſhed their batteries of mortars and cannon 


tain 


near enough to the works, on the 3d of October, totally 


at midnight, opened their bomb - battery 
large mortars: at day break they alſo opened with 
thirty ſeven pieces of heavy cannon; landed from 


the fleet, and fired on the lines and batteries with 


great fury. This laſted day and night until the 
morning of the gth, when finding little notice taken 
ot their — as ſhells, at day-break {tormed, with 
their whole force, the Count D'Eſtaing at their 
head. This attempt proved moſt fatal to them, 
for they met with ſo ſevere a repulſe from only 
three hundred men, aſſiſted by the grape ſhot from 
the batteries, that from this day they worked with 
indefatigable labour to carry off their cannon and 
mortars. And on the night of the 19th entirely 
quitted their works, retreated to their boats, and 
embarked. under cover of their gallies. General 
Lincoln, with the rebel army, retreated up the coun- 


try 


of nine repulled. 
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behind him; and his army is totally diſperſed. 


The land forces on board D*Eſtaign's fleet 
amounted to about 5500 men. The rebel force 
conſiſted of above 3000 men, beſides ſome hun- 
dreds of free blacks and mulattoes taken on board 


in the Weſt Indies. The loſs of the Britiſh forces 


was only one Captain and 15 rank and file killed, 
and a Captain, 3 ſubaltrens, and 35 wounded ; that 
of the enemy exceeded 1200 killed and wounded, 
among the latter were Count D'Eſtaing, M. de 
Fontagne, Major General Count Polaſky, fince dead, 
and ſeveral others of diſtinction. The only officer 
killed of the Britiſh was the gallant Capt. Taws, of 
the dragoons, and who nobly fell with his ſword 
in the body of the third he had killed with his 
own hand. 


Thus, was an end, for the preſent, happily put to 
the ambitious deſigns of our enemies by a force 
ſo inferior, that mere preſervation was the ſummit 
of their hope; and when the whole circumſtances 
are conſidered, there never was a defence of ſo 
much difficulty conducted with more ſteady perſc- 
verance, or accompliſhed with more vigour and 


Ability ; yet all theſe difficulties were ſurmounted by 


the genius of the commander in chief, the gallantry 
of the officers, and the bravery of the Britiſh troops. 
It is hoped this defeat will convince our ene- 
mies of the folly of interpoſing in a quarrel between 
ſubjects and their ſovereign; and it is now in the 
boſom of fate, whether France or Great Britain 
ſhall give law to America. | | 
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Containing a Collection of intereſting and authentic 
PAPERS, relative to the ConTEsT between 
GREAT BRITAIN and HER COLONIES, 
neceſſary to elucidate the Hiſtory. 


HE diſpute between Great-Britain and America commenced in 
the year 1764, with an attempt to prevent ſmuggling in America. 
There are ſome perſons who apprehend the ſeeds of it were ſown much 
earlier. They may be right.—But it is not the deſign of this com- 
pilation to explain motives, or explore latent cauſes. The object here is, 
to preſent an impartial collection of authentic Documents; with ſuch 
additions only, as are abſolutely neceſſary to conne& the narrative. 

In 1764, the Britiſh miniſtry having come to a reſolution, to prevent, 
as much as poſſible, the practice of ſmuggling, not only the commanders 
of the armed cutters ſtationed on the Britiſh coaſts, but of the ſhips ſent 
to America, were ordered to a& in the capacity of revenue officers, to 
take the uſual Cuſtom-houſe oaths, and obſerve the Cuſtom-hauſe regu- 
lations; by which that enterpriſing ſpirit of theirs, which had been 
lately, with great ſncceſs, exerted againſt the common enemy, was now 
directed and encouraged againft the ſubject. Trade was injured by this 
meaſure. The gentlemen of the navy were not acquainted with Cuſtom- 
houſe laws, and therefore many illegal ſeizures were made. The ſubject 
in America oould get no redreſs but from England, which was tedious 
and difficult to obtain. | | 

A trade had for many years been carried on between the Britiſh and 
Spaniſh colonies, conſiſting of the manufaQtures of Great-Britain, im- 
ported by the Britiſh colonies as for their own conſumption, and bought 
with their own produce; for which they were paid by the Spaniards in 

old and filver, ſometimes in bullion and ſometimes in coin, and with 
cochineal, &c. occaſionally. This trade was not literally and ſtrictly 
according to law, yet the advantage of it being obvious on the fide of 
Great-Britain and her colonies, it had been connived at. But the armed 
ſhips,. under the new regulations, ſeized the veſſels; and this beneficial 
traffic was ſuddenly almoſt deſtroyed. Another trade had been carried 
on between the North American colonies and the French Weſt India 
iſlands, to the great advantage of both, as well as to the mother country. 
Theſe matters had been winked at many years, in conſideration of the 
quantity of manufactures our North American colonies were thereby 
enabled to take from us. This advantageous commerce not only pre- 
vented the Britiſh colonies being Sake of their current ſpecie by the 
calls of the mother country, but added to their common circulation of 


cath ; 


& 
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caſh; which encreaſed in proportion with the trade. But this trade 
being alſo cut off, by the cruizers, all Amerita became uneaſy. 

On the 10th of March, 1764, the Houſe of Commons = to a num- 
ber of reſolutions reſpecting the American trade; upon ſeveral of which, 
a bill was brought in, and paſſed into a law, laying heavy duties on the 
articles imparted into the colonies from the French and other iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies; and ordering theſe duties to be paid, in ſpecie, into 
the Exchequer of Great-Britain. As to the Spaniſh trade, the Court of 
Madrid had always been againſt it; and in complaiſance to that Court, as 
well as in compliance with the old law, and treatics with Spain, it con- 
tinued to be prevented, as much as poſſible, 

The Americans complained much of this new law ; and of the unex- 
ampled hardſhip, of firſt being deprived of. obtaining ſpecie, and next 
being ordered to pay the new duties, in ſpecie, into the Treaſury at Lon- 
don; which they ſaid muſt ſpeedily drain them of all the ſpecie they had. 
But what ſeemed moſt particularly hard upon them, was, a bill brought 
in the laſt ſeſhon, and paſſed into a law, To reſtrain the currency of 
paper money in the colonies. 


At the end of the ſeſſion, the King thanked the Houſe of Commons, 
for the ©© wiſe regulations which had been eſtabliſhed to augment the pub- 
lic revenues, to unite the intereſts of the moſt diſtant poſſeſſions of his 
crown, and to encourage and ſecure their commerce with Great-Britain. 

At the ſame time (March 10, 1764) the Houſe of Commons reſolved, 
that it was proper to charge certain ſtamp duties in the colonies and plan- 
tations, 

This reſolution was not this year followed by any bill, being only 
to be held out as an intention, for next year. It was propoſed, and 
agreed to, in a thin Houſe, and late at night, and juſt at the riſing with- 
out any debate. | 

The aſſemblies of Maſſachuſett's-Bay and New-York, were alarmed at 
this reſolution. They came to ſome reſolutions upon it; which, with a 
petition from each, to the Houſe of Commons, againſt it, were tranſmit- 
ted to the Board of Trade in England. They were laid before the 
Privy Council on the 11th of December, 1764. The Privy Council ad- 
viſed the King to lay them before Parliament. "They were never laid 
before Parliament—they were ſuppreſſed. | 

In the ſpring of 1765, the American agents in London were informed 
by adminiſtration, That if the colonies would propoſe any other mode of 
raiſing the ſum intended to be raiſed by ſtamp duties, their propoſals 
would be accepted, and the ſtamp duty laid aſide. The agents faid they 
were not authorized to give any anſwer, but that they were ordered to op- 
poſe the bill when it ſhould be brought into the Houſe, by petitions 
queſtioning the right claimed by parliament of taxing the colonies. 

The bill laying a itawp duty in America, paſſed in March, 1765. 
The following was printed at the time as part of the Debates on the bill: 

Mr. Grenville, after ſpeaking long in favour of the bill, concluded 
with ſaying, © Theſe children of our own planting (ſpeaking of the 
Americaus) nouriſhed by our indulgence, until they are grown to a good 
degree of ſtrength and opulence, aud protected by our arths, will 4 

grudge 
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grudge to contribute their mite to relieve us from the heavy load of na- 


tional expence, which we lie under?“ 

Colonel Barre replied, ** Children planted by your cave! No! your op- 
preſton planted them in America; they fled from your tyranny, into a 
then uncultivated land, where they were expoſed to almoſt all the hard- 
ſhips to which human nature is liable, and among others, to the ſavage 
cruelty of the enemy of the country, a people of the moſt ſubtle, and I 
take upon me to ſay, the moſt truly terrible, of any people that ever in- 
habited any part of God's Ax TA; and yet, actuated by principles of 
true Engliſh liberty, they met all theſe hardſhips with pleaſure, compared 
with thoſe they ſuffered in their own country, from the hands of thoſe that 
ſhould have been their friends. . | 
 & They nouriſhed up by your indulgence ! They grew by your neglect of 
them: as ſoon as you began to care about them, that care was exerciſed 
in ſending perſons to rule over them, in one department and anather, who 
were, ou s, the deputics of ſome deputy, ſent to ſpy out their liberty, 
to miſrepreſent their actions, and to prey upon them; men, whoſe beha- 
viour, on many occaſions, has cauſed the blood of thoſe ſons of liberty to 
recoil within them; men promoted to the higheſt ſeats of juſtice, ſome, 
to my knowledge, were glad, by going to foreign countries, to eſcape 
being brought to a bar of juſtice in their own, 

„ They protected by your arms They have nobly taken np arms in your 
defence, have exerted their valour amidſt their conſtant and laborious in- 
duſtry, for the defence of a country, whoſe frontiers, while drenched in 
blood, its interior parts have yielded all its little ſavings to your enlarge- 
ment; and believe me, remember I this day told you ſo, That the fame ſpirit 
which actuated that people at firſt, will continue with them ſtill; but 
prudence forbids me to explain myſelf any further. God knows, I do not 
at this time ſpeak from motives of party heat. However ſuperior to 
me, in general knowledge and experience, any one here may be, yet 1 
claim to know more of America, having ſeen and been more converſant 
in that country. The people there are as truly loyal, I believe, as any 
ſubjects the King has; but a people jealous of their liberties, and who 
will vindicate them if they ſhould be violated ;-—but the ſubject is de- 
licate. I will ſay no more.” | 

At the end of the ſeſſion, the King ſaid to the Houſe of Commons, 
&« have ſeen, with the moſt perfect approbation, that you have employed 
this ſeaſon of tranquility in pfomoting thoſe e pe which I have recom- 
mended to your attention, and in framing ſuch regulations as may beſt 
inforce the juſt authority of the legiſlature, and, at the ſame time, ſeeure 
and extend the commerce, and unite the intereſts of every part of my 
dominions.“ 

The objections of the people of America to the ſtamp act, were of 
three kinds. | 

Firſt, The powers given by the act to the Vice-Admirality courts in 
America, they ſaid, would prove exceedingly grevious to the ſubject, by 
the diſtance of them ; and more ſo, by depriving the ſubje& of his trial 
by jury, which was allowed in England. ; 

Secondly, Becauſe the ſtamp duty would entirely drain the colonies of 


their ſpecie. Thirdl 
nirdiy, 
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Thirdly, Not being repreſented in the Parliament of Great Britain, 
that Parliament, they affirmed, had no right to tax them. Themſelves 
only were the proper, and beſt judges of their ability; they claimed a 
right to the exerciſe of this judgement, and to the ſole and excluſive right 
* impoſing taxes upon themſelves. | 

As ſoon as they were informed the ſtamp act had paſſed, the whole 
continent of America was thrown into a flame. a 

The province of Virginia took the lead. On the 29th of May, 1765, 

the Houſe of Burgeſſes of Virginia, came to the following reſolutions : 
| Whereas the Honourable Houſe of Commons in England, have of 
late drawn into queſtion, how far the General Aſſembly of this colony 
hath power to enact laws for laying taxes and impoſing duties, payable by 
the people of this, his Majeſty's moſt antient colony; for ſettling and 
aſcertaining the ſame to all future times, the Houſe of Burgeſſes of this 
preſent General Aſſembly have come to the ſeveral following reſolutions : 

Reſolved, That the firſt adventurers and ſettlers of this his Majeſty's 
colony and dominion of Virginia, ' brought with them, and tranſmitted 
to their poſterity, and all other his Majeſty's ſubjects ſince inhabiting in 
this his Majeſty's colony, all the privileges and immunities that have at 
any time been held, enjoyed, and poſſeſſed by the people of Great 
Britain, | | 

Reſolved, That by the two royal charters gravted by King James the 
Firft, the colonitts aforeſaid are declared entitled to all privileges of faith- 
ful liege and natural born ſubjects, to all intents and purpoſes, as if they 
had been abiding and born within the realm of England. . 
KReſolved, That his Majeſty's liege people of this his moſt ancient colo- 
ny, have enjoyed the right of being thus governed by their own Aſſem- 
bly, in the article of taxes and internal police, and that the ſame have 
never been forfeited, or any other way yielded up, but have been conſtantly 
recognized by the King and people of Great Britain. 

Reſolved, Therefore, that the General Aſſembly of this colony, together 
with iis Majeſty or his ſubſtitute, have, in their repreſentative capacity, 
the only excluſive right and power to lay taxes and impoſitions upon the 
inhabitants of this colony; and that every attempt to inveſt ſuch a 
power in any perſon or perſons whatſoever, other than the General Aſſem- 
bly aforeſaid, is illegal, unconſtitutional, and unjuſt, and has a manifeſt 
tendency to deſtroy Britiſh, as well as American freedom. 


The ſum expected to be raiſed by the ſtamp-duty, was, C. 100,000 pet 
annum. | f 
On the gth of July 1765, the board of treaſury (in ag. entered 

upon their books the following minute: © That, in order to obviate the 
inconveniences of bringing into this kingdom the money to be raiſed by 
the ſtamp-dutics, all the produce of the American duties, ariſing or to 
ariſe by virtue of any Britiſh act of parliament, ſhould from time to time 
be paid to the deputy pay- maſler in America, to defray the ſubſiſtence of 
the troops, and any military expences incurred in the colonies.” 

In June 1765, the king thought proper to diſmiſs his miniſters. The 
Marquis of Rockingham was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, and 
others, his lordſhip's friends, ſucceeded to the vacant places. 


The 
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The reſolutions of the houſe of burgeſſes of Virginia beivg laid before 
the new board of trade, they, on the 27th of Auguſt, repreſented to the 
king in council, © That the reſolutions, as they contain an abſolute diſa- 
vowal of the right of the parliament of Great Britain to impoſe taxes 
upon her colomes, and a daring attack upon the conſtitution of this 
country, appear to us to require an immediate and ſerious attention; and 
whatever further meaſures your Majeſty may, with the advice of your 
council, judge proper to be taken either for expreſſing your royal diſap- 
probation of theſe proceedings, or for preventing the. fatal conſequences 
which they naturally tend to produce, we think it our duty to ſubmit to 
your Majeſty's conſideration, whether, in the mean time, it may not be ex- 
pedient to diſpatch immediate inſtructions to your Majeſty's ſervants in 
your Majeſty's colony of Virginia, who may be concerned in enforcing the 
execution of the law for levytng the duty upon ſtamps, that they do each 
in their ſeveral department, in ſupport of the authority of parliament, 
vigorouſly exert themſelves, and with becoming reſolution upon every oc- 
cation, exact a due obedience to the laws of the land.“ | | 
Parliament, however, did not meet for buſineſs till January 1776, when 
the following papers were laid before both houſes. 


Copy of a letter from Mr. Secretary Conway, to Lieut. Governor Fauquier. 
S I R, | Sept. 14. 1765. 

IT is with the gteateſt pleaſure I received his Majeſty's commands to 
declare to you his moſt gracious approbation of your conduct. His Ma- 
jeſty and his ſervants are ſatisfied, that the precipitate reſolutions you ſent 
home did not take their riſe from any remiſſneſs or intention in you; nor 
is his Majeſty at all inclined to ſuppoſe, that any inſtance of diffidence or 
diſſatisfaction could be founded in the general inclination of his antient | 
and loyal colony of Virginia; the nature of the thing and your repreſen- 
tations induce a perſuation, that thoſe ill-adviſed reſolutions owed their 
birth to the violence of ſome individuals, who taking the advantage of a 
thin aſſembly, ſo far prevailed, as to publiſh their own unformed opinions 
to the world as the ſentiments of the colony. But his Majeſty, Sir, will 
not, by the prevalence of a few men, at a certain moment, be perſuaded 
to change the opinion, or leſſen the confidence, he has always entertained 
of the colony of Virginia; which has always experienced the protection 
of the crown. His Majeſty's ſervants, therefore, with entire reliance on your 
prudence, and on the virtue and wiſdom of the colony entruſted to your 
care, perſuade themſelves, that when a full aſſembly ſhall calmly and ma- 
turely deliberate upon thoſe reſolutions, they will ſee, and be themſelves 
alarmed at, the dangerous tendency and miſchievous conſequences which 
they might be productive of, both to the mother country and the colonies, ' 
which are the equal objects of his Majeſty's paternal care; and whoſe 
mutual happineſs and proſperity certainly require a confidential reliance 
of the colonies upon the mother country. | | 

Upon theſe principles, Sir, and upon your prudent management, and a 
proper repreſentation to the wiſe and ſober part of the people how 
carneſt his Majeſty is to extend the happy influence of his fatherly care 
over every part of his dominions, it is expected that a full aſſembly will 
form very different- reſolutions, ſuch as may cement that union, which 


alone 
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alone can eſtabliſh the ſafety and proſperity of the colonies and the 
mother country. 

As there is no intention in the crown to attempt, nor in the King's fer. 
vants to adviſe, any incroachments on the real rights and liberties of any 

rt of his Majeſty's ſubjects; fo neither will his Majeſty undoubtedly 

ubmit, or his fervants adviſe, under any circumſtances, that the refpe& 
which is due to parliament, and which is neceſſary for the good of the 
whole Britiſh empire ſhould any where be made a ſacrifice to local and dan. 
gerous prejudicies. 1052 a 

As this important matter is, however, now before his Majeſty's privy 
councr, as well as the other conſideration of the dangerous riot and mu- 
tinous behaviour of the people on the frontiers, I ſhall: not pretend to 
give any advice or inſtructions upon theſe ſubjects ; not doubting, but 
you will foon have the fulleft from the wiſdom of that board, in all thoſe 
things, in which, by your laſt accounts, the moſt eſſential intereſts of the 
colony are fo deeply concerned. J 

You will therefore, in the mean time, be very attentive, by every pru- 
dent meaſure in your power, at once to maintain the jult rights of the 
Britiſh government, and to preſerve the peace and tranquility of the pro- 
vinces committed to your care. 

But as theſe appear to me matters of government fit for his Majeſty's 
more immediate notice and information, I muſt beg you will not fail to 
tranſmit to me ſuch occurrences, from time to time, on theſe heads, as you 
may deem of importance in the light I mention. I am, &c. 

| | | H. 8. Conwar. 


Extract of a letter, from Mr. Secretary Conway, to Major General Gage. 
SIR, Octaber 24, 1765. 
IT is with the greateſt concern, that his Majefty learns the diſturbances 
which have ariſen in ſome of the North American colonies : theſe events 
will probably create application to you, in which the utmoſt exertion of 
your prudence may be neceſſary ; fo as juſtly to temper your conduct be- 
tween that -caution and coolneſs, which the delicacy of ſuch a fituation 
may demand on one hand, and the vigour neceſſary to ſuppreſs outrage 
and violence on the other. It is impoſſible at this diftance, to aſſiſt you 
by any particular or poſitive inſtruction, becauſe you will find yourſelt 
neceſſarily obliged to take your reſolution as particular circumſtances and 
emergencies may require. 
It is hoped, and expected, that this want of confidence in the juſtice and 
tenderneſs of the mother country, and this open reſiſtance to its authority, 
can only have found place among the lower and more ignorant of the peo- 
ple. The better and wiſer part of the colonies will know, that decency 
and ſubmiſſion may prevail, not only to redreſs grievances, but to obtain 
race and favour, while the outrage of a public violence can expect no- 
thing but ſcrerity and chaſtiſement. You, and all his Majefty's ſervants, 
from a ſenſe of your duty to, and love of, your country, will endeavour to 
excite and eucourage theſe ſentiments, 
If, by lenient and perſuaſive methods, you can contribute to reſtore 
that peace and tranquility to. the provinces, on which their welfare and 
happineſs depend, you will do a moſt acceptable and eſſential ſervice to 
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Four country : but having taken every ſtep which the utmoſt prudence,and 
lenity can dictate, in compaſſion to the folly and ignorance of ſome miſs 
guided people, you will not, on the other hand, where your affiftance may 
be wanted to ſtrengthen the hands of government, fail to concur in every 
proper meaſure for its ſupport, by ſuch a timely exertion of force, as may 
be neceſſary to repel acts of —_ and violence, and to proyide for the 
maintenance of peace and good order in the provinces, _ * WERE 
Copy of a letter from Mr. Secretary Comway, to Governor Bernard. 
SIR, October 24, 1765. 

YOUR letters of the 15th, 16th, 22d, and 3iſt of Auguſt, have 
been received; the three former not till yeſterday. ; 

It is with the greateſt concern his Majeſty learns the diſturbanees which 
have lately ariſen in your province, the general confuſion that ſeems to 
reign there, and the total languor and want of energy, in your gbvernment, 
to exert itſelf with any dignity or efficacy, for the ſuppreſſion of tumults, 
which ſeem to ſtrike at the very being of all authority and ſubordination 
among you. His Majeſty cannot but, with the er ſurprize hear of, 
the refuſal of your council to call for the aid of any regular force to the 
ſupport of the civil magiltracy, at a time when, it ſeems, you had reaſon 
to think, there was no other power capable of providing for the peace and 
quiet of the province. 

Nothing can, certainly, exceed the ill-adviſeq and intemperate conduct 
eld by à party in your province, which can in no way contribute to the re- 
moval of any real grievance they might labour under, but may tend to 
obſtruct and impede the exertion of his Majeſty's benevolcst attention to 
the eaſe and comfort, as well as the welfare of all his people. 

It is hoped, and expected, that this want of confidence in the juſtice and 
tenderneſs of the mother country, and this open reſiſtance to its authority, 
can only have found place _— the lower and more ignorant of the 
people; the better and more wiſe part of the colonies will know, that 
decency and ſubmiſſion may er not 2 to redreſs grievances, but to 
obtain grace and favour, while the outrage of a public violence can expect 
nothing but ſeverity and chaſtiſement. Theſe ſentiments, you, and all 
his Majeſty's ſervants, from a ſenſe of your duty to, and love of, your 
country, will endeavour to excite and encourage : you will all, in a parti- 
cular manner, call upon them not to render their caſe deſperate ; you 
will, in the ſtrongeſt colours, repreſent to them the dreadful conſequences 
tat muſt inevitably attend the forcible and violent reſiſtance to acts of 
the Britiſh parliament, and the ſcene of miſery and diſtraction to both 
countries inſeparable from ſuch a conduct. 

If, by lenient and perſuaſive methods, you can contribute to reſtore that 
peace and tranquility to the provinces, on which their welfare and hap- 
pineſs depend, you will do a moſt acceptable and eſſential ſervice to your 
country; but having taken every ſtep which the utmoſt prudence and 
lenity can dictate, in compaſſion to the folly and ignorance of ſome miſ- 
guided people, you will not, on the other hand, fail to uſe your utmoſt 
power for repelling all acts of outrage and violence, and to provide for 
the maigtenance of peace and good order in the province, by ſuch a timely 
exertion of force, as the occaſion may require; for which purpoſe, you 
%ill make the proper applications to General Gage, er Lord Colvil, 

UB com- 
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commangers of his Majeſty's land and nayal forces in America: for how- 
ever unwilling his Majeſty may conſent to the exertion of ſuch powers as 
may, endanger the ſafety of a ſingle ſubject, yet can he not permit his 
own dignity, and the authority of the Britiſh legiſlature, to be trampled 
on by force and violence, and in ayowed contempt of all order, duty and 
decorum. | Fe: | 

If the ſubject is aggrieved, he knows in what manner legally and con- 
ſtitutionally to apply for relief: but it is not ſuitable, either to the ſafety 
or dignity of the Britiſh empire, that any individuals, under the pre- 
tence of redreſſing grievances, ſhould preſume to violate the public peace, 

Oh: I am, &c. H. 8. Coxwar. 

P. 8. The ſloop which carries this will carry orders to Lord Colvil, 

and to the Governor of Nova Scotia, to ſend to your aſſiſtance any force 


which may be thought neceſſary from thence, and which that province 
can ſupply. | 


The King having, in his ſpeech, recommended to the conſideration 
of parliament the affairs of America, a debate naturally followed on 
the addreſs. | | 

The new miniſters ſpoke tenderly of the diſturbances and confuſions 
in America. The late miniſters (at this time in oppoſition) were quite 
the reverſe, | 

Earl Nugent (then Mr. Nugent) inſiſted, That the honour and dig- 
nity of the kingdom, obliged us to compel the execution of the ſtamp- 
act, except the right was acknowledged, and the repeal ſolicited as a 
favour. He computed the expence of the troops now employed in Ame- 
rica for their defence, as he called it, to amount to nine-pence in the 
pound of our land tax; while the produce of the ſtamp- act would not 
raiſe a ſhilling a head on the inhabitants of America; but that a pepper- 
corn, in acknowledgment of the right, wiz of more value, than millions 
without. He expatiated on the extreme ingratitude of the colonies ; and 
concluded, with charging tlie miniſtry with encouraging petitions to 
parliament, and inſtructions to members from trading and manufacturing 
towns, againſt the act. | 

Mr. Pitt be Lord Chatham) ſpoke next. And he always begins 
verx low, and as every body was in agitation at his firſt riſing, his intro - 
duction was not heard, *till he ſaid. I came to town but to-day; I was 
a ſtranger to the tenor of his Majeſty's ſpeech, and the propoſed addreſs, 
till 1 heard them read in this houſe. Unconnected and unconſulted I 
have not the means of information; I am fearful of offeading through 
miſtake, and therefore beg to be indulged with a ſecond reading of the 
propoſed addreſs.” The addreſs being read, Mr. Pitt went on :—He 
commended the King's ſpeech, approved of the addreſs in anſwer, as it 
decided ncthing, every gentleman being left at perfect liberty to take 
ſuch a part concerning e as he might afterwards ſee fit. One 
word only he could not approve of, an early, is a word that does not be- 
long to the notice the miniſtry has given to parliameat of the troubles ia 
America. In a matter of ſuch importance, the communication ought 
to have been immediate; I ſpeak not with reſpect to parties; I ſtand up 
in this place fipgle and unconnected. As to the late minittry, _ 
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himſelf to Mr. Grenville, who ſat within one of him) every capital mea - 
ſure they have taken, has been entirely wrong! | OOF 

As to the preſent gentlemen, to thoſe at leaſt whom I have in my 
eye (looking at the bench where Mr. Conway ſat, with the lords of the 
treaſury) I have no objection; I have never been mage a ſacrifice by 
any of them. Their characters are fair; and I am always glad when 
men of fair character engage in his Majeſty's ſervice. Some of them 
have dene me the honour to aſk my poor opinion, before they would 
engage. Theſe will do me the juſtiee to own, I adviſed them to engage ; 
but notwithſtanding —T love to be explicit—I cannot give them my con- 
ſidence; pardon me, gentlemen, (howing to the miniſtry) confidence rs 
a plant of flow growth in an aged boſom : youth is the ſeaſon of credu- 

lity; by comparing events with each other, reaſoning from effects to 
cauſes, W I plainly diſcover the traces of an over-ruling influence. 

There is a clauſe in the act of ſettlement, to oblige every miniſter 
to ſign his name to the advice which he gives his ſovercign. Would it 
were obſerved !—I have had the honour to ſerve the crown, and if I 
could have ſubmitted to influence, I might have ſtill continued to ſerve ; 
Hut I would not be reſpontible for others. —I have no local attachments: 
it is indifferent to me, whether a man was rocked in his cradle on thrs 
ſide or that fide the Tweed. —I ſought for merit wherever it was to 
be found. It is my boaſt, that I was the firſt miniſter who looked for it, 
and I found it in the mountains of the north. I called it forth, and 
drew it into your ſervice, an hardy and intrepid race of men! men, who, 
when left by your jealouſy, became a prey to the artifices of your enemies, 
and had gone nigh to have overturued the Kate, in the war before the laſt. 
Theſe men, in the laſt war, were brought to combat on your fide : they 
ſerved with fidelity, as they fought with valour, and conquered for you 
in every part of the world : deteſted he the national reflections againſt 
them !—they are unjuſt, groundleſs, illiberal, unmanly. When T-ecafed 
to ſerve his Majeſty as a minifter, it was not the country of the man by 
which I was moved—but the man of that country wanted wiſdom, and 
held principles incompatible with freedom. 

It is a long time, Mr. Speaker, fince I have attended in parliament. 
Whea the wer. Tomy was taken in the honſe to tax America, I was ill 
in bed. If I could have endured to have been carried in my bed, ſo great 
was the agitation of my mind for the conſequences ! I would have fol;- 
cited ſome kind hand to have laid me down on this floor, to have, borne 
my teſtimony againſt it. It is now an act that has paſſed—TI would 
{peak with decency of every att of this houſe, bot I muſt beg the indul- 
gence of the houſe to ſpeak of it with freedom. | 

© I hope a day may be ſoon appointed to conſider the ſtate of the na- 
tion with reſpect to America. I hope, gentlemen will, comes to this 
debate with all the temper and impartiality his Majeſty recomments, 
and the wnportance of the ſubject requires. A ſubject of greater impor- | 
tance than ever engaged the attention of this houſe ! that ſubject only 
excepted, when, near a century ago, it was the queſtion, whether yon 
vourſelves were to be bound, or free, In the mean time, as I cannot 
depend upon health for any future dar, ſuch is the nature of my inkr+ 
mitics, I gil beg to ſay a few words at preſem, leaving the juſlice, the 

s equity, 
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equity, the policy, the expediency of the act, to another time. T wiit 
only ſpeak to one point, a point which ſeems not to have been generally 
underſtood—LI mean to the right. Some gentlemen (alluding to Mr. 
Nugent) ſeem to have conſidered it as a point of honour. If gentlemen 


% 


. contider it in that light, they leave all meaſures of right and wrong, to 


follow a deluſion that may lead to deſtruction. It is my opinion that 
this kingdom has no right to lay a tax upon the colonies. At the ſame 
time, I aſſert the authority of this kingdom over the colonies, to be 
ſovereign and ſupreme, in every circumſtance of government and legiſla- 
tion whatſoever, —They are the ſubjects of this kingdom, equally entitled 
with yourſelves to all the natural rights of mankind and the peculiar 
privileges of Engliſhmen. Equally bound by its laws, and equally par- 
ticipating of the conſtitution of this free country. The Americans are 
the ſons, not the baſtards, of England. Taxation is no part of the 
governing or legiſlative power. — The taxes are a voluntary gift and grant 
of the commons alone. In legiſlation the three eſtates of the realin are 
alike concerned, but the coucurrence of the peers and the crown to a 
tax, is only neceſſary to cloſe with the form of a law. The gift and 
grant is of the commons alone. In ancient days, the crown, the barons, 
and the clergy poſſeſſed the lands. In thoſe days, the barons and the 


. elergy, gave and 2 to the crown. They gave and granted what 


was their own. At preſent, ſince the diſcovery of America, and other 
eireumſtances permitting, the commons are become the proprietors of the 
land. Pie crown has diveſted itſelf of its great eſtates, The church 
(God bleſs it) has but a pittance. The property of the lords, compared 
with that of the commons, is as a drop of water in the ocean: and this 
Houſe repreſents thoſe commons, the proprietors of the lands; aud thoſe 
proprietors virtually repreſent the reſt ef the inhabitants. When, there- 
fore, in this houſe we give and grant, we give and grant what is our 
own. But in an American tax, what do we do? We, your Majeity's com- 
mons of Great-Britain, give and grant to your Majelty, what? Our own 
property ?=No. We give and grant to your Majeſty, the property of 
your Majeſty's commons in America. Alt is an abſurdity in terms, — 
The diſtinction between legiſlation aud taxation is eſſentially neceſſary 
to liberty. The crown, the peers, are cqually legiſlative powers witk 
the commons. If taxation be a part of ſimple legiſlatien, the crown, 
the peers have rights in taxation as well as yourſelves : rights which they 
will claim, which. they will exerciſe, whenever the principle can be ſup- 


Ported by power, 


here is an idea in ſome, that the colonies are virtually repreſented 


in this houſe, I would fain know by whom an American is repreſented 


here? Is he repreſented by any knight of the ſhire, in any county in this 


kiugdom? Would to God thai reſpectable repreſentation was augmented 
to a greater number! Or will you tell him that he is repreſented by any 
renr»lentative of a horough - vorough wl. ich perhaps no man ever faw— 
This is what is called, the rotten part of the conſtitution, —lIt cannot 
entinue the century—lIf it does not drop, it mutt be amputated. —The 
Hen of a virtual repreſentation of America in this houſe, is the moſt 
12 ptrble idea that ever entgred into the head of a man—lIt does not 
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FTne commons of America, repreſented in their ſeveral aſſemblies, 
have ever been in poſſeſſion of the exerciſe of this, their conſtitutional 
right, of giving and granting their own money. They would have becn 
ſſaves if they had not enjoyed it. At the ſame time, this kingdom, as 
the ſupreme governing and — power, has always bound the colo- 
nies by her laws, by her regulations, and reſtrictions in trade, in uaviga- 
tion, in manufaQures—in every thing, except that of takin their 
money out of their pockets without their conſent. Here I would draw 
the line, Quam ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum.“ f 

He concluded with a familiar voice and tone, but ſo low that it was 
xot caſy to diſtinguiſh what he ſaid. A conſiderable pauſe enſued after 
Mr. Pitt had done ſpeaking. 


Mr. Conway at length got np, He faid, © he had been waiting to ſee | 


arhether any anſwer. would be given to what: had been advanced by the 
right honourable gentleman, reſerving himſelf for the reply: but as none 
had bcen given, he had only to declare, that bis own ſentiments were 
entirely conformable to thoſe of the right honourable gentleman.— That 
they are ſo conformable, he ſaid, is a circumſtance that affects me with 
moſt ſenſible pleaſure, and does me the greateft honour. But two things 
ſell from that gentleman which give me pain, as whatever falls from that 
gentleman, falls from ſo great a height as to make a deep impreſſion. I 
mult endeavour to remove it. It was objected, that the notice given to par- 
liament of the troubles in America was not early. I can aſſure the houſe, 
the firſt accounts were too vague and imperfe& to be worth the notice of 
parliament. It is only of late that they have been preciſe and full. Am 
over-ruliug influence has alſo been hinted at. I fee nothing of it. I 
feel nothing of it. I diſclaim it for myſelf, and (as far as my diſcern- 
ment can reach) for all the reſt of his Majeſty's miniſters.” 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, in anſwer to Mr. Conway, The excuſe is a valid one, 
if it is a juſt one. That muſt appear from the papers now before the 
houſe.” Mr, Grenville next ſtood up. He began with cenſuring the 
miniſtry very ſeverely, for delaying to give E notice to parliament 
of the diſturbances in America. He Eid, they began in July, and 
now we are in the middle of January; lately they were only occurreuces, 
they are now grown to diſturbanecs, to tumults and riots. I doubt they 
border on open rebellion ; and if the doctrine I have heard this day be 
confirmed, I fear they will loſe that name to take that of revolution. 
The government over them being diſſolved, a revolution will take place 
in America, I cannot underſtand the difference between extcrnal and 
internal taxes. They are the ſame in effect, and only differ in vane. 
That this kingdom has the ſovereign, the ſupreme Iegilative power over 
America, is granted. It cannot be denicd ; and taxation is a part of 
that ſovereign power. It is one branch of the legiſlation. It is, it has 
been exerciſed, over thoſe who are not, who were never repreſented. 
It is exerciſed over the India company, the merchants of London, the 
proprietors of the ſtocks, and over many great manufacturing towns. 
It was exerciſed over the palatinate of Cheſter, and the biſhopric of 
Durham, before they ſent any repreſentatives to parliament. I appeal 
for proof to the preambles of the acts which guve them repreſeutat ves: 
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the one in the reign of Henry VIII. the other in that of Charles II. 
Mr. Grenville then quoted the acts, and deſired that they might be read; 
which being done, he ſaid: When I propoſed to tax America, I aſked 
the houſe, if any gentleman would object to the right; I repeatedly 
aſked it, and no man would attempt to deny it. Protection and obe- 
dience are reciprocal, Great - Britain protects America; America is 
bound to yield obedience. If not, tell me where tlie Americans were 
emancipated? When they want the protection of this kingdom, they are 
always very ready to alk it. That protection has always been afforded them 
in the molt full and ample manner. The nation has run itſelf into an im- 
menſe debt to give them their protection; and now they are called upon 
to contribute a ſmall ſhare towards the public expence, an expence ariſing 
from themſelves, they renounce your authority, inſult your officers, and 
break out, I might almoſt ſay, into open rebellion. The ſeditious ſpirit 
of the colonies owes its birth to the factions in the houſe. Gentlemen 
arc careleſs of the conſequences of what they ſay, provided it anſwers the 
purpoſes of oppoſition. We were told we trod on tender ground ; we 
were bid to expect diſobedienze. What was this, but telling the Ame- 
ricans to ſtand out again the law, to encourage their obſtinancy with the 
expectation of ſupport from hence? Let us only hold out a little, they would 
ſay, our friends will ſoon be in power. Ungrateful people of America! 
Bounties have been extended to them. When I had the honour of ſerv. 
ing the crown, while you yourſelves were loaded with an enormous debt, 
you have given bounties on their lumber, on their iron, their hemp, and 
many other articles, You have relaxed, in their favour, the act of naviga- 
tion, that palladium of the Britiſh commerce z and yet I have been abuſed 
in all the public papers as an enemy to the trade of America, I hare 
been particularly charged with giving orders and inſtructions to prevent 
the Spaniſh, trade, and thereby ſtopping the channel, by which alone 
North-America uſed to be ſupplied with caſh for remittances to this 
country. I defy any man to produce any ſuch orders or inſtructions. I 
diſcouraged no trade but what was illicit, what was prohibited by act of 
parliament. I deſire a Weſt-India merchant, well known in the city 
(Mr. Long) a gentleman of character, may be examined. He will tell 
vou, that I offercd to do every thing in my power to advance the trade of 
America. I was above giving an anſwer to anonymous calwnnies ; but in 
this place, it becomes one to wipe off the aſperſion,” 


Here Mr. Grenville ceaſed. Several members got up to ſpeak, but Mr. 


Pitt ſceming to riſe, the houfe was ſo clamorous for Mr. Pitt, Mr. Pitt, 
that the ſpeaker was obliged to call to order. After obtaining a little 
quiet, heſaid, Mr. Pitt was up ;* who began with informing the houſe, 
That he did not mean to have gone any further upon the ſubje& that 
day; that he had only deſigned to have thrown out a few hints, which, 
gentlemen who were ſo confident of the right of this kingdom to 
tend taxcs to America, might conſider ; might, perhaps, reflect, 
in a cooler moment, that the right was at leaſt equivocal, But ſince the 
gentlemen, who ſpoke laſt, had not ſtopped on that ground, but had gone 
into the whole; into the juitice, the equity, the policy, the expediency 


„f the Lamp-aCt, as well as into the right, he would ſollow him through 


the whole lield, and combat his arguments on every punt,” 


He 
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He was goi on, when the late Lord Strange got up, and called both 
the gentlemen, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Grenville, to order. He ſaid, they 


had both departed from the matter before the houſe, which was the 


King's ſpeech z and that Mr. Pitt was going to ſpeak twice upon the 
lame debate, although the houſe was not in a committee. | 4 
Mr. Onſlow (now Lord Onflow) anſwered, That they were both in 
order, as nothing had been ſaid, but what was fairly deducible from the 
King's ſpeech ;* and appealed to the Speaker. The Speaker decided in 
Mr. Onſlow's favour - | 
Mr. Pitt aid, * I do not apprehend I am ſpeaking twice: I did ex- 
preſsly reſerve a part of my ſubject, in order to fave the time of this 
bouſe, but I am compelled to proceed in it. I do not ſpeak twice; 1 
only finiſhed what I deſignedly left imperfect. But if the houſe is of a 
different opinion, far be it from me to indulge a wiſh of tranſgreſſion, 
againſt order. I am content, if it be your pleaſure, to be filent,'—Here 
he pauſed. The houſe reſounded with, Go on, go on he proceeded : 
Gentlemen, Sir, (ta the Speaker) I have been — with giving 
birth to ſedition in America, They have ſpoken therr ſentiments with 
freedom, againſt this unhappy act, and that freedom has become their 
crime. Sorry I am to hear the liberty of ſpeech in this houſe, imputed 
as a crime. But the imputation ſhall not diſcourage me. It is a liberty 
mean to exerciſe. No gentleman -ought to be afraid to exerciſe it. 


It is a liberty by which the gentleman who calumaiates it might have 


profited. He ought to have profited. He ought to have deſiſted from 
his project. The gentleman tells us, America is obſtinate; America is 
almoſt in open rebellion. I rejoice that America has reſiſted. Three 
millions of people, ſo dead to all the feelings of liberty, as voluntarily 
to ſubmit to be ſlaves, would have been fit inſtruments to make flaves of 


the reſt, I come not here armed at all points, with law caſes and acts of 


parliament, with the ſtatute book doubled down in dogs-cars, to defend 
the cauſe of liberty: if I had, I myſelf would have cited the two caſes 
of Cheſter and Durham. I would have cited them, to bare ſhewn, that, 


even under any arbitrary reigns, parliaments were aſhamed of taxing a 


people without their conſent, and allowed them repreſentatives. Why did 
the gentleman confine himſelf to Cheſter and Durham? He might have taken 
a higher example in Wales; Wales, Mat never was taxed by parliament 
till it was incorporated. I would not debate a particular point of law with 
the gentleman ; I know his abilities. I have been obliged to his diligent 
reſearches, © But, for the defence of liberty upan a general principle, upon 
a conſtitutional principle, it is a ground on which I ſtand firm; on which 
dare meet any man. The geutleman tells vs of many who are taxed, 
and are not repreſented. The India company, mercharts, ſtock-holders, 
manufacturers. Surely many of theſe arc repreſented in other capacities, 
as owners of land, or as freemen cf borvughs. It is a misfortune that 
more are not aQtually repreſented. But they are all inhabitants, 
and, as ſuch, ate virtually repreſented. Many have it in their option 
to be actually repreſented. They baye connections with thoſe that 
cle, and they have influence over them. "The gentleman mentioned the 
tock-holders; I hope he does not reckon the debts of the nation as a 
part of tlie national eſtate. Since the acceſſion of King; William, many 
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miniſters, ſome of great, others of more moderate abilities, have taken tlie 
lead of government. | 4. 
He then went through the liſt of them, bringing it down till hie oame to 
himſelf, giving a ſhort ſketch of the characters of each of them. None 
of theſe, he ſaid, thought, or ever dreamed, of robbing the colonies of 
their conſtitutional rights. That was reſerved to mark the æra of the late 
adminiſtration: not that there were wanting ſome, when I had the honour 
to ſerve his Majeſty, to propoſe to me to burn my fingers with an Ame- 
rican ſtamp- act. With the enemy at their back, with our bayonets at 
their breaſts, in the day of their diſtreſs, perhaps the Amerieans would 
have ſubmitted to the impoſition ; but it would have been taking an 
ungenerous, and unjuſt advantage. The gentleman boaſts of his bounties 
to America! Are not thoſe bounties intended finally for the benefit of 
this kingdom? If they are not, he has miſapplied the national treaſures, 
I am no courtier of America, I ſtand up for this kingdom. I maintain, 
that the parliament has a right to bind, to reſtrain America. Our legi- 
ſlative power over the colonics is ſovereign and fupreme. When it ceaſes 
to be ſovereign and ſupreme, I would adviſe every gentlemen to ſell his 
lands, if he can, and embark for that country. When two countries are 
connected together, like England and her colonies, without being incor- 
porated, the one muſt — govern; the greater muſt rule the leſs; 
but ſo rule it, as not to contradict the fundamental principles that are 
common to both, 

If the gentleman does not underſtand the difference between internal 
and external taxes, I cannot help it; but there is a plain diſtinction be- 
tween taxes levicd for the purpoſes of raiſing a revenue, and duties im- 
paſed for the regulation of trade, for the accommodation of the ſubject ; 
altho', in the conſequences, ſome revenue might incidentaily ariſe from 
the latter. | | ; 

The gentleman aſks, when were the colonies emancipated? But I 
defire to know, when they were made flaves? But I dwell not upon 
words. When I had the honour of ſerving his Majeſty, I availed myſelf 
of the means of information, which I derived from my office :' I ſpeak 
therefore from kuowle.lge. My materials were good. I was at pains to 
collect, to digeſt, to cunlider them; and I will be bold to affirm, that 
the profits to Great Britaia from the trade of the colonies, through all its 
brauches, is two millions a year. This is the fund that carried you 
tripwphantly through the laſt war. The eſtates that were rented at two 
itouſand pounds a year, threeſcore years ago, are at three thouſand pounds 
at preſeut. Thoſe eftates "fold then from fifteen to eighteen years pur- 
chaſe ; the ſame may be now ſold for thirty. You owe this to America. 
his is the price that America pays you for her protection. And ſhall 
a miſerable financier come with a boaſt, that he can fetch a pepper-corn 
into the Exchqquer, to the Joſs of millions to the nation! I dare not 
ſay, how much higher theſe profits may be . Omitting the 
immenſe ingreaſe of people, by natural population, in the northern 
colonies, and the migration from every part of Europe. I am con- 
enced the whole commercial ſyſtem of America may be altered to advan- 
tage. You have prohibited, where you ought to have encoura d; and 
you have encouraged where you ought to have prohibited. 22 
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reſtraints have been laid on the continent, in favour of the Iſlands, 
You have but two nations to trade with in America, Woyld you had 
twenty! Let acts of parliament in conſequence of treaties remain, 
but let not an Engliſh miniſter become a cuſtom-houſe officer for Spain, 
or for any foreign power. Much is wrong, much may be mended for 
the general 5 of the whole. . 

Does the 8 complain he has been miſrepreſented in the 
public prints? It is a common misfortune. In the Spaziſh affair of 
the laſt war; I was abuſed in all the news- papers for having adviſed his 
Maj eſty to violate the law of nations with regard to Spain. The abuſe 
was induftriouſly circulated even in hand-bills. If adminiſtration did 
not propagate the abuſe, adminiſtration never contradicted it, I will 
not ſay what advice I did give to the King. My advice is in writing, 
ſigned by myſelf, in the poſſeſſion of the crown. But I will ſay what 
advice I did not give to the King: 1 did not adviſe him to violate any 
vf the laws of nations. | | 18 

As to the report of the gentlemen's preventing in ſome way the 
trade for bullion with the Spaniards, it was ſpoken of ſo confidently, 
that I own I am one of thoſe who did believe 1t to be true. 

© The gentleman muſt not wonder he was not contradicted, when, as 
the r me he aſſerted the right of parliament to tax America. I 
know not how it is, but there is a modeſty in this houſe which does not 
chuſe to contradi@ a miniſter. I wiſh gentlemen would get the better 
of this modeſty. If they do not, perhaps, the collective body may be- 
gin to abate of the reſpect for the ' repreſentative. Lord Bacon had 
told me, that a great queſtion would not fail of being agitated at one 
time or another. I was willing to agitate that at the proper ſeaſon, 
the German war: my German war, they called it. Every ſeſſion I 
called out, has any body any objections to the German war? No body 
would object to it, one gentleman only excepted, ſince removed to the 
upper houſe, by — to an ancient barony,' r Lord le 
Veſpencer, formerly Sir Francis rr © he told me © he did not 
like a German war,” I honoured the man for it, and was forry when 
be was turned out of his poſt, | 

A great deal has been ſaid without doors, of the power and af the 
firength of America. It is a topic that ought to be cautiouſſy med- 
dled with. In a good cauſe, on a ſound bottom, the force of this 
country can cruſh America to atoms. I know the valour of your 
troops. I know the {kill of your officers. There is not a company of 
foot that has ſerved in America, out of which you may not pick a man 
of ſufficient knowledge and experience, to make a governor of a —_ 
gere. But on this ground, on the ſlamp- act, when ſo many here will 
think it a crying injuſtice, I am one who will lift up my hands againſt 
. | : f 

In ſuch a cauſe your ſucceſs would be hazardous. America, if ſhe 

fell, would fall like the ſtrong man. She would embrace the pillars of 
the ſtate, and pull down the conſtitution along with her. Is this your 
r Not to ſheath the ſword in its ſcabbard, but to ſheath 
it in the bowels of your countrymen ? Will you quarrel with your- 


lelyes, now the whole houſe of Bourbon is united againſt you ? While 
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France diſturbs your fiſheries in Newfoundland, embarraſſes your flare 
trade to Africa, and with-holds from your ſubjects in Canada, their 
roperty ſtipulated by treaty; while the ranſom for the Manillas is denied 
155 pain, and its gallant conqueror baſely traduced into a mean plun- 
derer, a gentleman (Sir W. Draper) whoſe noble and generous Foirt 
would do honour to the proudeſt grandee of the country. The Ame- 
ricans have not in all things ated with prudence and temper. They 
have been wronged. They have been driven to madneſs by injuſtice. 
Will you puniſh them for the madneſs you have occafioned ? Rather let 
prudence and temper come firft from this fide. I will undertake for 
America, that ſhe will follow the example. There are two lines in a 
ballad of Prior's, of a man's behaviour to his wife, ſo applicable to 
you and your colonies, that I cannot help repeating them : 
| «© Be to her faults a little blind: 
| © Be to her virtues very kind. 

© Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the houſe what 1s really my 
opinion. It is, that the ſtamp-a& be repealed abſolutely, totally, and 
immediately. That the reaſon for the repeal be aſſigned, becauſe it was 
founded on an erroneous principle. At the ſame time, let the ſovereign 
authority of this country over the colonics, be aſſerted in as ſtron 
terms as can be deviſed, and be made to extend to every point of legit: 
lation whatſoever. That we may bind their trade, confine their manu- 
faQures and exerciſe every power whatſoever, except that of taking 
their money out of their pockets without their conſent !? 

This debate determined the repeal of the ſtamp - act. At the ſame time 
a bill was brought in, and paſſed, for ſecuring the dependence of Ame- 
rica on Great Britain, in which it was aſſerted, © That the Parliament 
of Great Britain, had a right to bind the Colonies in all caſes whatſo- 
ever.” 

But notwithſtanding the repeal of the ſtamp - act, which had no other 
eſfect than diſſolving the non-importation agreements formerly entered 
into, with regard to all commodities imported from Britain, the flame 
was only ſmothered for a little time, ſeemingly that it might break out 
with greater violence, which it did, on the paſſing of an act to allow the 
Eaſt-India Company to export their teas to America duty free. Several 
ſhips freighted with it were ſent to the American Colonies, which they 
conſidered as a method of inſenſibly ſubjecting them to taxation, 
and from this time we may date the total ceſſation of all kind of 
friendſhip between Great Britain and her Colanies, as will appear by a 
peruſal of the following Authentic Papers. 


| Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union, entered into by the De- 


legates of the ſeveral Colonies of New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's, 
Oc. Ce. Sc. Sc. Sc. Cc. Cc. Ss. Sc. Oc. in General Congreſs, 
_ met at Philadelphia, May 20th, 1775. | 
ARTICLE I. The name of the confederacy ſhall henceforth be, 
The United Colonies of North America. x 
II. The united colonies hereby ſeverally enter into a firm league 
of friendſhip with each other, binding on themſelves and their poſte · 
rity, for their common defence againſt their enemies, for the eu 
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of their liberties and properties, the ſafety of their perſons and fami- 


lies, and their mutual and general welfare. 

III. That each colony ſhall enjoy and retain as much as it may think 
fit of its own preſent laws, cuſtoms, rights, privileges, and peculiar 
juriſdictions, within its own limits; and may amend its own conſtitu- 
tion, as ſhall ſeem beſt to its own aſſembly or convention. 

IV. That for the more convenient management of general intereſts, 


delegates ſhall be elected annually, in each colony, to meet in General 
Congreſs, at ſuch time and place as ſhall be agreed on in the next 


preceding Congreſs. Only where particular circumſtances do not 
make a deviation neceſſary, it is underſtood to be a rule, that each 


ſucceeding Congreſs is to be held in a different colony, till the whole 


number be gone through, and ſo in perpetual rotation; and that ac- 


cordingly, the next Congreſs after the preſent ſhall be held at Anna- 


polis, in Maryland. . 
V. That the power and duty of the Congreſs ſhall extend to the de- 


termining on war and peace, the entering into alliances, the reconcilia- 


tion with Great-Britain, the ſettling all diſputes between colony and 
colony, if any ſhould ariſe, and the planting new colonies where pro- 
per. The Congreſs ſhall alſo make ſuch general ordinances thought 
neceſſary to the general welfare, of which particular aſſemblies cannot 
be competent, viz. thoſe that may relate to our general commerce or 
general currency, to the eſtabliſhment of poſts, the regulation of our 
common forces ; the Congreſs ſhall alſo have the appointment of all 


ofñcers civil and military, appertaining to the general confederacy, ' 


ſuch as general treaſurer, ſecretary, &c. &c. &c. ; 
VI. All charges of war, and all other general expences to be in- 

curred for the common welfare, ſhall be defrayed out of a common 

treaſury, which is to be ſupplied by each colony, in proportion to its 


number of male polls between 16 and 60 years of age; the taxes for 


paying that proportion are to be laid and levied by the laws of each 
colony. SEES. 

VII. The number of delegates to be elected, and ſent to the Congreſs 
"y each colony, ſhall be regulated from time to time, by the number 
[0] 


ſuch yu returned; ſo as that one delegate be allowed for every 
8. 


5000 polls. And the delegates are to bring with them to every Con- 


greſs an authenticated return of the number of polls in their reſpective 


colonies, which is to be taken for the purpoſes above mentioned. 


VII. At every meeting of the Congreſs, one half of the members 


returned, excluſive of proxies, ſhall be neceſſary to make a quorum; 
and each delegate at the Congreſs thall have a vote in all caſes; and 
if neceſſarily abſent, ſhall be allowed to appoint any other delegate 
from the ſame colony to be his proxy, who may vote for him. 


IX. An executive council ſhall be appointed by the Congreſs out 


of their own body, conſiſting of 12 perſons, of whom in the firſt ap- 
pointment, one third, viz. . ſhall be for one year, four for two 
years, and four for three years; and as the ſaid terms expire, the 
vacancies ſhall be filled up by appointments for three years, whereby 
one third of the members will be choſen annually ; and each perſon 


ho has ſerved the ſame term of three years as. counſellor, ſhall hive 


a reipite 
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a reſpite of three years, before he can be elected again. This coun - 
cil, of whom two-thirds ſhall be a quorum, in the receſs of the Con- 
greſs, is to execute what ſhall have been enjoined thereby; to manage 
the general continental buſineſs and intereſts, to receive applications 
from foreign countries, to prepare matters for the conſideration of the 
Congreſs, to fill up, pro tempore, continental offices that fall vacant, 
and to draw on the general treaſurer for ſuch monies as may be neceſ- 
2 general ſervices, and appropriated by the Congreſs to ſuch 
ervices. a 

X. No colony ſhall engage in an offenſive war with any nation of In- 
dians, without the pi a of the Congreſs or great council above. 
mentioned, who are firſt to conſider the juſtice and neceſſity of ſuch war, 
XI. A perpetual alliance, offenſive and defenſive, is to be entered 
into, as ſoon as may be, with the Six Nations; their limits aſcer- 
tained, and to be ſecured to them; their lands not to be encroached on, 
nor any private or colony purchaſe to be made of them hereafter to be 
held good, nor any contract for lands to be made, but between the 
eat council of the Indians at Onondega and the general Congreſs, 
The boundaries and lands of all the other Indians ſhall alſo be aſcer- 
tained and ſecured to them in the ſame manner; and perſons appoint- 
ed to reſide among them in proper diſtricts, who ſhall take care to pre- 


vent injuſtice in the trade with them; and be enabled at our general 
expence, by occaſional ſmall ſupplics, to relieve their perſonal wants 


and diſtreſſes ; and all purchaſes from them ſhall be by the Congreſs, 
for the general advantage and benefit of the united colonies. | 

XII. As all new inititutions may have imperfections, which only 
time and experience can diſcover, it is agreed that the General Con- 
grels, from time to time, ſhall propoſe ſuch amendments of this con- 

itution as may be found neceſſary, which being approved by a majo- 
rity of the calony aſſemblies, ſhall be equally binding with the reſt of 
the articles of this confederation. 

XIII. Any and every colony from Great-Britain upon the continent 
of North-America, not at preſent engaged in our aſſociation, may, 
upon application, and joining the ſaid affociation, be received into the 
confederation, viz. Quebec, St. John's, Nova-Scotia, Bermudas, and 
the Eaſt and Weſt Floridas, and ſhall thereupon be entitled to all 
the advantages of our union, mutual aſſiſtance, and commerce. 

Theſe articles ſhall be propoſed to the ſeveral provincial conventions 
or aſſemblics, to be by them conſidered; and, if approved, they are 
adviſed to empower their delegates to agree and ratify the ſame in the 
enſuing Congreſs; after which the union thereby eſtabliſhed is to 
continue firm, till the terms of reconciliation propoſed in the petition 
- of the laſt Congreſs to the King are agresl to; till the acts, ſince 
made, reſtraining the American commerce and fiſheries, are repealed ; 
till reparation is made for the injury done to Boſton by ſhutting up 
its port; for burning Charles-Town, and for the expence of this un- 
juſt war; and till all the Britiſh troops are withdrawn from America, 
On the arrival of theſe events, the 3 are to return to their for- 
mer connections and friendſhip with Great- Britain; but on failure 
thereof, this coufederation is to be perpetual, 

THE 
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THE following is a true copy of the Petition from the General Congreſs 


in America, to his Majeſty, which awe delivered to Lord Dartmouth 


the firſt of this month, and ia <which, his Lordſhip ſaid, no anſwer 
would be given. 4 5 
Richard Penn. 


Sept. 4, 1775. | by 5 Arthur Lee. 
To the KIN G's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 
Maſt gracious Sovereign. | | 
We your Majeſty's faithful ſubjects of the colonies of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, Maſſachujet's Bay, Rhode 1/land, and Providence Plantations, Con- 
necticut, New-York, New- Ferſey, Penſylvania, the counties of News- 
Caftle, Kent, and Suſſex in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, in behalf of ourſelves and the inhabitants of theſe colo- 
nies, who have deputed us to repreſent them in General Congreſs, en- 
treat your Majeſty's gracious attention to this our humble petition. | 
The union betwecu our mother-country and theſe colonies, and the 
energy of mild and juſt government, produced benefits ſo remarkably 
important, and afforded ſuch aſſurance of their permanency and increaſe, 
that the wonder and envy of other nations were excited, while they be- 
held Great Britain riſing to a power the moſt extraordinary the world 
had ever known. Her rivals obſerving that there was no probability of 
this happy connection being broken by civil diſſentions, and apprehend- 
ing its future effects, if left any longer undiſturbed, reſolved to prevent. 
her receiving ſo continual and formidable an acceſſion of wealth and 


ſtrength, by checking the growth of theſe ſettlements, from which they 


were to be derived. | 

In the proſecution of this attempt, events ſo unfavourable to the de- 
ſign took place, that every friend to the intereſt of Great Britain and 
theſe colonies, entertained pleaſing and reaſonable expectations of ſee- 
ing an additional force and extenſion immediately given to the opera- 
tions of the union hitherto experienced, by an enlargement of the 
crown, and the removal of ancient and warlike enemies to a greater 
diſtance, - 

At the concluſion, therefore, of the late war, the moſt glorious and 
advantageous that ever had been carried on by Britiſh arms, your loyal 
eolonies, having contributed to its ſueceſs by ſuch repeated and ſtre- 
nuous exertions as frequently procured them the diſtinguiſhed approba- 
tion of your Majeſty, of the late king, and of parliament, doubted not 
but that they ſhould be permitted, with the reſt of the empire, to ſhare 
in the bleſſings of peace, and the emoluments of victory and conquell. 
While theſe recent and honourable acknowledgments of their merits 
remained on record in the journals and acts of that auguſt legiſlature, 
the parliament, undefaced by the imputation, or even the ful icion of 
any offence, they were alarmed by a new ſyſtem of ſtatutes 4 regula- 


tions, adopted for the adminiſtration of the colonies, that filled their | 


minds with the moſt painful fears and jealouſies; and to their inexpteſ- 
lible aſtoniſhment, perceived the dangers of a foreign quarrel quickly 
rg by domeſtic dangers, in their judgement of a more dreadful 

ind. | 
Nor were their auxietics alleviated by any tendency in this ſyſtem to 
promote 
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promote the welfare of the mother-country : for though its effects were 
niore immediately felt by them, yet its influeace appeared to be inju- 
rious to the commerce and proſperity of Great Britain. 

We ſhall decline the ungrateful taſk of deſcribing the irkſome variety 
of artifices practiſed by many of your Majeſty's minifters, the deluſive 
pretences, fruitleſs terrors, and unavailing ſeverities, which have from 
time to time been dealt out by them in their attempts to execute this 
impolitic plan, or of tracing throngh a ſeries of years paſt the pro- 
greſs of the unhappy differences between Great Britain and theſe colo- 
nies, which have flowed from this fatal ſource, Your Majeſty's mini- 
ſters perſevering in their meaſures, and proceeding to open hoſtilities for 
enforcing them, have compelled us to arm in our own defence, and have 
engaged us in a controverſy fo peculiarly abhorrent from the affeQtions_ 
of your ſtill faithful coloniſts, that when we conſider whom we muſt op- 
poſe in this conteſt, and if it continues, what may be the conſequence z 
7 h particular misfortunes are accounted by us only as parts of our 
diſtreſs. | 

Knowing to what violent reſentments, and incurable animoſities civil 
diſcords are apt to exaſperate and inflame the contending parties, we 
think ourſelves required by indiſpenſable obligations to Almighty 
God, to your Majeſty, to our fellow fubjects, and ourſelves, immediate- 
Iy to uſe all the means in our power, not incompatible with our ſafety, 

or ſtopping the further cffuſion of blood, and for averting the impend- 


0g calamities that threaten the Britiſh empire. Thus called upon to - 
add 


reſs your, Majeſty on affairs of ſuch moment to America, and pro- 
bably to all your dominions, we are earneſtly deſirous of performing 
this office with the utmoſt deference to your Majeſty; and we therefore 
pray that your royal magnanimity and benevolence may make the moſt 
3 conſtructions of our expreſſions on ſo uncommon an occa- 
on. 

Could we repreſent, in their full force, the ſentiments which agitate 
the minds of us, your dutiful ſubjects, we are perſuaded your Majeſty 
would aſeribe any ſeeming deviation from reverence, in our language, 
and even in our conduct, not to any reprehenſible intention, but to the 
impoſhbility of reconciling the uſual appearances of reſpect with a juſt 
attention to our preſervation againſt thoſe artful and cruel enemies, who 
abuſe pour royal confidence and authority for the purpoſe of effecting 

our deſtruction. | 
Attached to your Majeſty's perſon, family and government, with all 

the devotion that principle and affe&ion can inf? 
Great Britain by the ſtrongeſt ties that can unite ſocieties, and deplor- 
ng every event that tends in any degree to weaken them, we ſolemnly 
aflure your Majeſty that we not only moſt ardently deſire the former har- 
mony between her and theſe colonies may be reſtored, but that a concord may 
be eftabliſhed between them upon ſo firm a baſis as to prepetuate its 
bleſſings uninterrupted by any future diſſentions to ſucceeding genera- 
tions in both countries: to tranſmit your Majeſty's name to poſterity, 
adorned with that ſignal and laſting glory that has attended the memory 
of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages, whoſe virtues and abilities have extricated 
ftates from dangerous convulſions, and by ſecuring happineſs to — 
a | ave 
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have erected the moſt noble and durable monuments to their own 
fame. | | en 

We beg leave further to aſſure your Majeſty, that notwithſtanding 
the ſufferings of your loyal coloniſts, during the courſe of the preſent 
controverſy, our breaſts retain too tender a „. Ir. for the kingdom 
from which we derive our origin, to requeſt ſuch a reconciliation, as 
might in any manner be inconſiſtent with her dignity or her welfare, Theſe, 
related as we are to her, honour and duty, as well as inclination, induce 
us to ſupport and advance; and the apprehenſious that now oppreſs our 
kearts, with unſpeakable grief being once removed, your Majeſty will find 
your faithful ſubjects, on this continent, ready and willing, at all times, 
as they have ever been, with their lives and fortunes, to aſſert and main- 
tain, the rights and intereſts of your Majeſty and of our mother- 
country. | | 

We therefore beſeech your Majefty, that your royal authority and in- 
fluence may be graciouſly interpoſed, to procure us rehef from our 
alflicting fears and jealouſics, occafioned by the ſyſtem before mentioned, 
and to Fettle eace through every part of your dominions; with all 
humility ſubmitting to your Majeſty's wiſe conſideration, whether it 
may not be expedient, for facilitating theſe important purpoſes, that your 
Majeſty may be pleaſed to direct ſome made by which the united applica- 
tions of your faithful coloniſts to the throne, in purfuance of their com- 
mon councils may be improved into a happy and permanent reconcilia- 
tion; and that in the mean time meaſures be taken for preventing the 
further deſtruction of the lives of your Majeſty's ſubjects, and that 
ſuch ſtatutes as more immediately diſtreſs any of your Majeſty's colonies 
be repealed. For by ſuch arrangements, as your Majeſty's wiſdom can 
form, for collecting the united 8 
convinced your Majeſty would receive ſuch ſatifactory proofs of the 
diſpoſition of the coloniſts towards their Sovereign and the parent - ſtate, 


that the wiſhed-for opportunity would be reſtored to them, of evincing 


the fincerity of their profeſſions, by every teſtimony of devotion be- 
coming the moſt faithful ſubjects, and the moſt affectionate coloniſts. 

That your Majeſty may enjoy a long and proiperous reign, and that 
your deſcendents may govern theſe dominions, with honour to them- 
ſelves and happineſs to their ſubjects, is our fincere and fervent 
prayer. 


JOHN HANDCOCK, Preſident. 


Colonies of N. F John Langdon. Cæſar Rodney. 
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nſe of your American people, we are 
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Mat. Tilghman. | W. Livingſtot, 
1. Tho. Johnſon, ſu. James Duane. 
Maryland. William Pace. John Alſop. 
Samuel Chaſe. ; Francis Lewis. 
Thomas Stone. | New Zork, J John Jay. 
P. Henry, ju, | R. Livingſton, ja. 
. R. Henry Lee. Lewis Morris. 
Virginia J Edm. Findleton. | Wm. Floyd. 
3 I Benj. Harriſon, Henry Wiſner. 
18 Thom. Jefferſon. | Wm. Livingſton, 
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| Tho. Lynch. Richard Smith. 
S. Carolina. J Chopr. Gaeſden. N. Careli Wm. Hooper. 
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A Declaration by the Repreſentatives of the United Colonies of North 
America, now met in General Congreſs at Philadelphia, ſetting forth 
the Cauſes and Neceſſity of their taking up Arms: 

IF it was: poſſible for men, who exerciſe their reaſon, to believe 
that the Divine Author of our exiſtence intended a part of the hu- 
man race to hold an abſolute property in, and an unbounded power 
over others, marked out by his infinite goodneſs and wiſdom, as the 
objects of a legal domination, never rightly reſiſtible, however ſevere 
aud oppreſſive; the inhabitants of theſe colonies might at leaſt require 
from the Parliament of Great-Britain ſome evidence, that this dread- 
ful authority over them has been granted to that body. But a reve- 
rence for our Great Creator, principles of humanity, and the dictates 
of common ſenſe, muſt convince all thoſe who reflect upon the ſubject, 
that government was inſtituted to promote the welfare of mankind, 
and ought to be adminiſtered for the attainment of that end. 'The 
legiſlature of Great-Britain, however ſtimulated by an inordinate paſ- 
ſion for a power not only unjuſtifiable, but which they know to be 
peculiarly reprobated by the very conſtitution of that kingdom, and 
deſperate of ſucceſs in any mode of conteſt where regard ſhould be had 
to truth, law, or right, have at length, deſerting thoſe, attempted to 
effect their cruel and impolitic purpoſe of enſlaving theſe colonies 1 
violence, and have thereby rendered it neceſſary for us to cloſe wi 
their laſt appeal from reaſon to arms. Yet, however blinded that 
aſſembly may be, by their intemperate rage for unlimited domination, 
ſo as to ſlight juſtice and the opinion of mankind, we eſteem ourſelves 
bound, by obligations of reſpect to the reſt of the world, to make 
known the juſtice of our cauſe. - 

Our forefathers, inhabitants of the iſland of Great-Britain, left their 
native land, to ſeek on theſe ſhores a reſidence for civil and religious 
freedom At the expence of their blood, at the hazard of their for- 
tunes, without the leaſt charge to the country from which they remov- 
ed, by unceaſing labour and an unconquerable- ſpirit, they affected 
ſettlements in the diſtant and inhoſpitable wilds of America, then filled 
with numerous and warlike nations of Barbarians. Societies or goveru- 
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ments, veſted with perfect legiſlatures, were formed under charters from 
the crown, and an harmomous intercourſe was eſtabliſhed between 
the colonies and the kingdom from which they derived their origin. 
The mutual benclits of this union became in a ſhort time ſo extraor- 
dinary, as to excite aſtoniſhment. Tt 1s univerſally confeſſed, that the 
amazing increaſe of the wealth, itren th, and navigation of the realm, 
aroſe from this ſource ;z and the miniſter, who ſo wiſely and ſucceſs - 
fully directed the meaſures of Great-Britain in the late war, publicly 
declared, that theſe colonies enabled her to triumph over her enemies. 
Towards the concluſion of that war, it pleaſed our Sovereign to 


make a change in his counſels. —From that fatal moment the affairs of 


the Britiſh empire began to fall into confuſion, and, gradually ſliding 
from the ſummit of glorious proſperity, to which they had been ad- 
vanced by the virtues and abilities of one man, are at length diſtracted 
by the convullions that now ſhake it to its- deepeſt foundations. The 
new miniſtry, finding the brave foes of Britain, though frequently 
defeated, yet ſtill contending, took up the unfortunate idea of granting 
them a haity peace, and of then ſubduing her faithful friends. 

- Theſe devoted colonies were judged to be in ſuch a ſtate, as to pre- 
{ent victories without bloodſhed, and all the eaſy emoluments of ſta- 
tutable plunder. The uninterrupted tenor of their peaceabls and re- 
ſpectful behaviour, from the beginning of colonization ; their duti- 
ful, zealous, and uſeful ſervices during the war, though ſo recently and 
amply acknowledged in the moſt honourable manner by his Majeſty, 
by the late King, and by Parliament; could not ſave them from the 
meditated innovations. Parliament was influenced to adopt the per- 
nicious project, and, aſſuming a new power over them, have, in the 
courſe of eleven years, given ſuch decifive ſpecimens of the ſpirit and 
conſequences attending this power, as to leave no doubt concerning 
the effects of acquieſcence under it. They have undertaken to give 
and grant our money without our conſent, though we have ever exer- 
ciſed an excluſive right to diſpoſe of our own property. Statutes have 
been paſſed for extending the juriſdiction of courts of Admiralty and 
Vice-admiralty beyond their ancient hmits, for depriving us of the 
accultomed and ineſtimable privilege of trial by jury, in caſes affecting 
both life and property ; for ſuſpending the legiſlature of one of the 
colonies ; for interdicting all commerce of another; and for alterin 
fundamentally the form of government eſtabliſhed by charter, and ſe- 
cured by acts of its own legiſlature ſolemnly confirmed by the crown; 
for exempting the © murderers? of coloniſts from legal trial, and, in 
elſe&t, from puniſhment ; for erecting in a neighbouring province, 
acquired by the joint arms of Great-Britain and America, a deſpotiſm 
dingerous to our very exiitence.; and for quartering ſoldiers upon the 
coloniſts in time of profound peace. It has alſo been reſolved in par- 
lament, that coloniſts, charged with committing certain offences, 
ſuall be tranſported to England to be tried. | 

But why ſhould we enumerate our injuries in detail? By one ſtatute 
it is declared, that Parliament can * of right make laws to bind us in 
all caſes whatever.“ What is to defend us againſt ſo enormous, ſo 
unlimited a power? Not a ſingle man of thoſe who aſſume it is cho- 
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ſen by us, or is ſubject to our controul or influence; but on the con 
trary, they are all of them exempt from the operation of ſuch laws; 
and an American revenue, if not diverted from the oſtenſible Pur- 
poſes for which it is raiſed, would actually lighten their own burdeng, 
in proportion as they increaſe ours. We ſaw the miſery to which ſuch 
deſpotiſm would reduce us. We for ten years inceſſantly and inef. 
feQually beſieged the throne as ſupplicants ; we reaſoned, we remon- 
ſtrated with parliament in the moſt mild and decent — But 
adminiſtration, ſenſible that we ſhould regard theſe oppreſſive meaſures 
as freemen ought to do, ſent over fleets and armies to enforce them. 
The indignation of the Americans was rouſed, it is true; but it was 
the indignation of a virtuous, loyal, and affectionate people. A con- 
greſs »f delegates from the united colonies was aſſembled at Philade]. 
phia, on the 5th day of laſt September. We reſolved again to offer 
an humble and dutiful petition to the King, and alſo addreſſed our 


fellow ſubjects of Great- Britain. We have purſued every temperate, | 
every reſpeaful meaſure; we have even proceeded to break off our 


commercial intercourſe: with our fellow ſubjects, as the laſt peaceable 
admonition, that our attachment to no nation upon earth would ſup- 
plant our attachment to liberty. This, we flatter ourſelves, was the 
ultimate ſtep of the controverſy ; but ſubſequent events have ſhewn 
how vain was this hope of finding moderation in our enemies. 

Several threatening expreſſions againſt the colonies were inſerted in 
his Majeſty's ſpeech. Our petition, though we were told it was a 
decent one, that his Majeſty had been pleaſed to receive it graciouſly, 
and to promiſe laying it before his parliament, was huddled into both 
houſes amongſt a bundle of American papers, and there neglected. 
The Lords and Commons, in their addreſs, in the month of February, 
faid, that a rebellion at that time actually exiſted within the province 
of Maſſachuſett's-Bay; and that thoſe concerned in it had been coun- 
tenanced and encouraged by unlawful combinations and engagements, 
entered into by his Majeſty's ſubjects in ſeveral of the other colonies ; 
and therefore they beſought his Majeſty that he would take the moſt 
effect ual meaſures to enforce due obedience to the laws and authority 
of the ſupreme legiſlature.” Soon after the commercial intercourſe of 
whote colomes, with foreign countries and with each other, was cut 
off by an act of parliament ; by another, ſeveral of them were intirely 
prohibited from the fiſheries in the feas near their coaſts, on which 
they always depended for their ſuſtenance ; and large re-inforcements 
of ſhips and troops were immediately ſent orer to Genera Gage. 

Fruitleſs were all the intreatics, arguments and eloquence of an :!- 
luſtrious hand, of the molt diſtinguiſhed peers and commoners, who 
nobly and ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the juſtice of our cauſe, to ſtay or even 
to mitigate the heedleſs fury with which theſe accumulated and unex- 
ampled outrages were hurried on. Equally fruitleſs was the interference 
of the city of Londen, of Briſtol, and many other reſpectable towus, 
in our favour. Parliament adopted an inſidious manœuvre, calculated 
to divide us, to eſtabliſh- a perpetual auction of taxations, where 
colony ſhould bid againſt colony, all of them uninformed what ranſow 


thould redeem their lives; and thus to extort from us at the point of 
| the 
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the bayonet the unknown ſums that ſhould be ſufficient to gratify, if 
poſſible to yum miniſterial rapacity, with the miſerable indulgence 


left to us of raiſing in our own mode the preſcribed tribute. What 
terms more rigid and humiliating could have been dictated by remorſe- 
keſs victors to conquered enemies? In our circumſtances, to accept 
them would be to deſerve them. IA | 

Soon after the intelligence of theſe proceedings arrived on this con» 
tinent, General Gage, who, in the courſe of the laſt year had taken 
poſſeſſion of the town of Boſton, in the province of Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, and ſtill occupied it as a garriſon, on the 19th day of April, 
ſent out from that place a large detachment of his army, who made 
an unprovoked aſſault on the inhabitants of the ſaid province, at the 
town of Lexington, as appears by the affidavits of a great number of 
perſons, ſome of whom were officers and ſoldiers of that detachment ; 
murdered eight of the inhabitants, and wounded many others. From 
thence the troops proceeded in warlike array to the town of Concord, 
where they jet upon another party of the inhabitants of the ſame pro- 
vince, killipg ſeveral and wounding more, until compelled to retreat 
by the country-people ſuddenly afſembled to repel this crucl aggreſſion, 
Holtilities thus commenced by the Britiſh troops, have been ſince pro- 
ſccuted by them without regard to faith or reputation. The inhabi- 
tants of Boſton being confined within that town by the General, their 
Governor ; and having, in order to procure their diſmiſſion, entered 
into a treaty with him; it was ſtipulated that the ſaid inhabitants, 
having depoſited their arms with their own magiſtrates, ſhould have 
liberty to depart, taking with them their other effects. They accord- 
ingly delivered up their arms; but, in open violation of honour, in 
dctiance of the obligation of treaties, which even ſavage nations eſteem 
ſacred, the Governor ordered the arms depoſited as aforeſaid, that 
they might be preſerved for their owners, to be ſeized by a body of 
ſoldiers; detained the greateſt part of the inhabitants in the town, 
and compelled the few, who were permitted to retire, to leave their 
moſt valuable effects behind. 

By this perſidy wives are ſeparated from their huſbands, children 
from their parents, the aged and fick from their relations and friends, 
who wiſh to attend and comfort them ; and thoſe who have been uſed 
to live in plenty, and even elegance, are reduced to deplorable diſtreſs. 

The General further emulating his Miniſterial Pe a4 by a pro- 
clamation bearing date on the 12th day of June, after venting the 
groſſeſt falſhoodg and calumnies againſt the good people of theſe colo- 
nies, proceeds to * declare them all, either by name or deſcription, 
to be rebels and traitors, to ſuperſede the courſe of the common law, 
and inſtead thereof to publiſh add order the uſe and cxerciſe of the 
law martial. His troops have butchered our countrymen ; have wan- 
tonly burnt Charles-Town, beſides a confiderable number of houſes in 
other places; our ſhips and veſſels are ſeized ; the neceſſary ſupplics of 
proviſions are intercepted ; and he is exerting his utmolt power to 
ſpread qeſtruction and devaſtation around him. 

We have received certain intelligence, that General Carleton, the 
Governor ef Canada, is inſtigating the people of that province and the” 
a Indiaf 
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Indians to fall upon us ; and we have but too much reaſon to appre. 
hend, that ſchemes have been formed to excite domeſtic enemies againſt 
us, In brief, a part of theſe colonies now feels, and all of them are 
ſure of feeling, as far as the vengeance of adminiſtration can inflict 
them, the complicated calamities of fire, ſword, and famine. We 
are reduced to the alternative of chuſing an unconditional ſubmiſſion 
to the tyranny of irritated miniſters, or reſiſtance by force. The 
latter-is our choice, We have counted the coſt of this conteſt, and 
find nothing ſo dreadful as voluntary ſlavery. Honour. juſtice, and 
humanity forbid us tamely to ſurrender that freedom which we received 
from our gallant. anceſtors, and which our innocent poſterity have a 
right to receive from us. We cannot endure the infamy and guilt of 
reſigning ſucceeding generations to that wretchedneſs which inevitably 
awaits them, if we bzſely intai] hereditary bondage upon them. 

Our cauſe is juſt : Our union is perfect: Our internal reſources; are 
great, and, if neceſſary, foreign aſſiſtance is undoubtedly attainable, 
We gratefully acknowledge, as ſignal inſtances of the divine favour 
towerds us, that his Providence would not permit us to be called into 
this fevere controverſy, until we were grown up to our preſent ſtrength, 
had been previouſly exerciied in warlike operations, and poſſeſſec of 
the eans of defending , ourſelves. With hearts fortified with theſe 
animating reflections, we moſt ſolemnly before God and the world 
declare, that, exerting the ntmoit energy of thoſe powers which our 
beneſ cent Creator hath graciouſly beſtowed upon us, the arms we 
have iexen compelled by our enemies to aſſume, we will, in defiance of 
every hazard, with unabated firmneſs and perſeverance, employ for the 
preſervation of our liberties, being with one mind reſolved to die free- 
men rather than to live ſlaves. | | 
Left this declaration ſhould diſquiet the minds of our friends and 
fellow-ſubjeqs in any part of the empire, we aſſure them, that we 
mean not to diſſolve that union which has ſo long and ſo happily ſub- 
liſted between us, and which we ſincerely wiſh to ſee reſtored. Ne- 
ceſſity has not yet driven us into that deſperate meaſure, or induced 
us to excite any other nation to war againſt them. We have not raiſed 
armies, with ambitious deſigns of ſeparating from Great-Britain, and 
eſtabliſhing independent ſtates. We fight not for glory, or for con- 
queſt, We exhibit to mankind the remarkable ſpectacle of a people 
attacked by unprovoked enemies, without any imputation, or even 
faſnicion, of offence. They boaſt of their privileges and civilization, 
and yet proffer no milder conditions than ſervitude or death. 

In our own native land, in defence of the freedom that is our birth- 
rigbt. and which we ever enjoyed till the late yolation of it; for the 
protection of our property, acquired folely by the honeft induſtry of 
our forefathers, and ourſclves; againſt violence actually offered, we 
have taken up arms. We ſhall lay them down when hoſtilities ſhall 
ceaſe on the part of the aggreſſors, and all dangers of their being re- 
need ſhall he removed, and not before. 

With an humble confidence in rhe mercies of the ſupreme and impar- 
tial judge and ruler of the univerſe, we moſt devoutly implore his di: 

| vine 
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vine goodneſs to conduct us happily through this great conflict, to diſ- 
poſe our adverſaries to reconciliation on reaſonable terms, and thereby 
to relieve the empire from the calamities of civil war. , 


Philadelphia, July 6, 1775. ? | 
By order of the Congreſs. JOHN HANDCOCK, Prejident. 


Atteſt. Carries TrompsON, Secretary. 
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Reaſons aſſigned by the Continental Congreſs, for the North American 
Colonies and Provinces withdrawing their Allegiance to the King of 
Great-Britain. 8 


A DECLARATION }» the RRR SEXTATIVES of the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA, in GENERAL ConcREss aſſembled. 
July 4, 1776. 


WHEN in the courſe of human events it becomes neceſſary for one 
people to diſſolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to aſſume among the powers of the earth the ſeparate and 
equal ſtation to which the laws of nature and of Natures God intitle 
them, a decent reſpe& to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
ſhould declare the cauſes which impel them to the ſeparation. | 

We hold theſe truths to be ſelf-evident ; that, all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among theſe are life, liberty, and the purſuit of happi- 
neſs, "That to ſecure theſe rights, governments are inſtituted among 
men, deriving their juſt powers from the conſent of the governed; and 
whenever any form of government becomes deſtructive of theſe ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or aboliſh it, and to inſtitute a new 
government, laying its foundation on ſuch principles, and organizing its 
pcwers in ſuch form, as to them ſhall ſeem moſt likely to effect their 
ſafety and happineſs. Prudence indeed will dictate that governments long 
eſtabliſhed ſhould not he changed for light and — cauſes; and 
acordingly all experience hath ſhewn that mankind are more diſpoſed to 
ſuffer, while evils are ſuffcrable, than to right themſelves by aboliſhing 
the forms to which they are accuſtomed ; but when a long train of 
abuſes and uſurpations, purſuing invariably the ſame object, evinces a 
deſign ta reduce them under abſolute deſpotiſm, it is their right, it 
15 their duty, to throw off ſuch government, and to provide new \ 
guards for their future ſecurity. Such has been the patient ſufferance of | 

theſe colonies, and ſuch is now the neceſſity which conſtrains them to | 
alter their former ſyſtems of government. The hiſtory of the preſent 
——Of— „is a hiſtory of repeated injuries and uſurpations; 


all having in direct object the eſtabliſi ment of an abſolute tyranny over 
theſe States, To prove this, let facts be ſubmitted to a candid” world. 


He has refuſeel his aſſent to laws the moſt wholeſome and neceſſary 
for the public good, | 


He 
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He has forbidden his governors co paſs laws of immediate and preſ- 
ſing importance, unleſs ſuſpended in their operation till his aſſent ſhould 
be obtained; and, when fo ſuſpended, he has utterly neglected to at- 
tend them. | | PEP 

He has refuſed to paſs other laws for the accommodation of large 
diſtricts of people, unleſs thoſe people would relinquiſh the rights of 
repreſentation in the legiſlature ; a right ineſtimable to them, and for- 
midable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legiſlative bodies at places unuſual, uncom- 
fortable, and diſtant from the depoſitory of their public records, for the 
ſole purpoſe of fatiguing them into compliance with his meaſures. 

He has diſſolved Repreſentative Houſes repeatedly, for oppoſing 
with manly firmneſs, his invaſions onthe rights of the people. 

He has refuſed, for a long time after ſuch diſſolution, to cauſe others 
to be erected ; whereby the legiſlative powers, incapable of annihilation 
have returned to the people at large for their exerciſe ; the State re- 
maining in the mean time expoſed to all the dangers of invaſion from 
without, and convulſions within. ; 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of theſe States; for 
that purpoſe obſtructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners, re- 
fuling to paſs others to encourage their emigrations kither, and raiſing 
the conditions of new appropriations of lauds. - 

He has obſtructed the adminiſtration of juſtice, by refuſing his aſſent 
to laws for eſtabliſhing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and payment of their ſalaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and ſent hither ſwarms of 
officers to harraſs our people, and eat out their ſubſiſtance. | 
He has kept among us in times of Peace ſtanding armies, without 
the conſent of our legiſlatures. $568 | 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and ſuperior 
to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to ſubject us to a juriſdiction foreign 
to our conſtitution, and unacknowledged by our laws, giving his aflent to 
their pretended acts of legiſlation : For quartering large bodies of 
armed troops among us: Tor protecting them, by a mock trial, from 
puniſhment for any murders which they ſhould commit on the inhabitants 
of theſe States. For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 
Por impoſing taxes upon us without our conſent :—PFor depriving us, 
in many caſes, of the benefit of trial by jury: For tranſporting us 
beyond ſeas to be tried for pretended offences: —For aboliſhing the 
free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws in a neighbouring province, eſtabliſhing 
therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries ſo as to 
render it at ance an example and fit inſtrument for introducing the ſame 
abſolute rule into theſe colouies :—Fer taking away our charters, abo- 
liſhing our moſt valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the forms of 
our governments: For ſuſpending our own legiſlatures, and declaring 
themſclves inveſted with power to legiſlate for us in all caſes what- 
ſoever, | . 1 
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He has abdicated government here by declaring us out 'of his pro- 
tection, and waging” war with us. | 

He has plundered our ſeas, ravaged our coaſts, burnt our towns, and 
deſtroyed the lives of our people. . 

He is, at this time, tranſporting large armies of foreign mercenaries, 
to complete the works of death, deſolation, and tyranny, already begun 
with circumftances of cruelty and perfidy ſcarcely paralleled in the 
moſt barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the Head of a civilized | 
nation. N 'F 

He has conſtrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high 
ſeas, to bear arms againſt their country, to become the executioners of 
their friends and brethren, or to fall themſelves by their hands. | 

He has excited domeſtic inſurrections amongſt us, and has endeavour- 
ed to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the mercileſs Indian ſa- 
vages, Whoſe known rule of warfare is an undiftinguifhed deſtruction 
of all ages, ſexes, and conditions. f 

In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions we have petitioned for redreſs, in 
the moſt humble terms; our repeated petitions have been anſwered only 
by repeated injury. A Prince, whofe character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 


eople. 

. Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Britiſh brethern. We 
have warned them, from time to time, of attempts, by their legiſlature, 
to extend an unwarrantable juriſdiction over us; we have reminded 
them of the cireumſtances of our emigration and ſettlement here; we 
haye appealed to their native juſtice and magnanimity ; and we have 
conjured them by the ties of our common kindred, to diſavow theſe 
uſurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connection. and cor-. 
reſpondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of juſtice and con- 
ſanguinity. We muſt therefore acquieſce in the neceſſity which de- 
nounces our ſeparation, and hold them as we hold the reſt of mankind, 

enemies in war, in peace friends. | | 
We, therefore, the Repreſentatives of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, in General Congreſs aſſembled, appealing to the Supreme JUDGE 
of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and 
by the authority of the good people of theſe Colonies, ſolemnly pub- 
liſh and declare that theſe United Colonies are, and of right ought to be 
FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES, and that they are abſolved from all 
allegiance to the Britiſh Crown, and that all political connections be- 
tween them and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
diſſolved; and that, as free and independent States, they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which independent States may of right 
do. And for the ſupport of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other, 

bur lives, aur fortunes, and our ſacred honour. 
Signed by order, and in behal | 

„ 4 + JOHN HANDCOCK, Preſident. 
Atte. Caries DuomesoN, Secretary. 
— 
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Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union between the States of 
New- Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's Bay, Rhode-Iſland, Connecticut; 
New-York, Penſylvania, the Counties of Newcaftle, Kent, and 
Suſſex, on Delaware-River, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South-Carolina, Georgia. ; 


N. B. Theſe articles of Confederation, after hawng been long weigh« 
ed and diſcuſſed, line by line, ia the Congreſs, were at length re- 
ſolved upon and figned by all the Delegates, the 4th of October, 
1776, at Philadelphia, ſuch as they are here ſet forth; and in con- 
ſequence wete immediately ſent to the other States to be confirmed 
by them. 


ARTICLE I. The 'Thirteen States above mentioned, confederate 
themſelves under the title of The UNITED STATES of America, 
II. They contract, each in their own name, by the preſent conſti- 


tution, a reciprocal treaty of alliance and friendſhip for their common 


defence, for the maintenance of their liberties, and for their general 


and mutual advantage ; obliging themſelves to aſſiſt each other againſt 
bl 


all violence that may threaten all, or any one of them, and to repel in 
common all the attacks that may belevelled againſt all or any one of 
them, on account of religion, ſovereignity, commerce, or under any 


other pretext whatſoever. 


III. Each State reſerves to themſelves alone the excluſive right of 
regulating their internal government, and of framing laws in all matters 
that are not included in the articles of the preſent Confederation, and 
which cannot any way prejudice the ſame, | 

IV. No State in particular ſhall. either ſend or receive embaſſies, 
begin any negociations, contract any engagements, form any alliances, 


_ conclude any treaties with any king, prince, or power whatſoever with- 


out the conſent of the United States, aſſembled in General Congreſs. 
No perſon, inveſted with any poſt whatever under the authority of 


the United States, or of any of them, whether he has appointments 


belonging to his employment, or whether it be a commiſſion purely con- 


fidential, ſhall be allowed to accept any preſents, gratuities, emoluments, | 


nor any offices or titles of any kind whatever, from any kings, princes, 
or foreign powers. | 

And the General Aſſembly of the united States, nor any State in 
particular, ſhall not confer any title of nobility. ' 

V. Two, nor ſeveral of the ſaid States, ſhall not have power to 
form alliances or confederations, nor conclude any private treaty among 
themſelves, without the conſent of the United States aſſembled in 
General Congreſs, and without the aim and duration of that private 
convention be exactly ſpecified in the conſent. | 

VI. No State ſhall lay on any impoſts, nor eſtabliſh any duties 
whatever, the effect of which might alter directly, or indire&ly, the 
clauſes of the treaties to be . 8770 hereafter by the Aſſembly of 
the United States with any kings, princes, or power whatſoever. 

VII. There ſhall not be kept by any of the ſaid States, in particu- 
lar, aoy veſſels or ſhips of war above the number judged neceſſary oy 
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the Aﬀembly of the United States, for the defence of that State and 


its commerce; and there ſhall not be kept on foot in time of peace by 
any of the ſaid States, any troops above the number determined by the 
Aſſembly of the United States, to guard the ſtrong places or forts ne- 


ceſſary for the defence of that State; but each State ſhall always ke p 
a well-diſciplined militia, ſufficiently armed and equipped, and ſhall be 


careful to procure, and keep in conftant readineſs, in the public maga- 


zines, a ſufficient number of field pieces and tents, with a proper quan- 


tity of ammunition and implements of war. Oe 

VIII. When any of the ſaid States ſhall raiſe troops for the com- 
mon defence, all the officers of the rank of colonel and under, ſhall be 
appointed by the legiſlative body of the State that ſhall have raiſed the 


troops, or in ſuch manner as that State ſhall have judged proper to re- 
gulate the nominations ; and when any vacancy happens in theſe poſts, 


they ſhall be filled up by the ſaid State. 


IX. All the expences of war, and all other diſburſements. that ſhall 


be made for the common defence or the eral weal, and that ſhall be 
ordered by the Aſſembly of the United States, ſhall be paid out of the 


funds of a common treaſury. 


That common treaſury ſhall be formed by the contribution of each of 
the aforeſaid States, in proportion to the number of the inhabitants of 


every age, ſex, or quality, except the Indians exempt from taxes in 
each State; and in order to fix the quota of the contribution, every 


three years the inhabitants ſhall be numbered, in which enumeration the 


number of white people ſhall be diſtinguiſhed : and that enumeration 
ſhall be ſent to the Aﬀembly of the United States. To 


. 


The taxes appropriated to pay this quota, ſhall be laid and levied in 
the extent of each State by the authority and orders of its legiſlative 


body, within the time fixed by the Aſſembly of the United States: 


X. Each of the ſaid States ſhall ſubmit to the decifions of the Af- 
ſembly of the United States, in all matters or queſtions reſerved to 


that Aſſembly by the preſent act of Confederation. 


XI. No State ſhall engage in war without the conſent of the United 
States aſſembled in Congreſs, except in cafe of actual invaſion of fome - 


enemy, or from a certain knowledge of a reſolution taken by ſome In- 
dian nation, to attack them, and in that caſe only, in which the danger 
is too urgent to allow them time to conſult the other States. £ 
No particular State ſhall give any commiſſion to veſſels, or other ſhips 
of war, nor any letters of marque or repriſal, till after a declaration of 
war made by the Aſſembly of the United States; and even in that caſe 
they ſhall be granted only againſt the kingdom or the 
the ſubjeQs of the kingdom, or of the power againſt which war ſhall 
have been ſo declared; and ſhall conform, reſpetſin theſe objects, to 
the regulations made by the Aſſembly of the United dane 3 
XI. In order to watch over the general intereſt of the United States, 
and direct the general affairs, there ſhall be nominated every year ac- 
cording to the form ſettled by the legiſlative body of each State, 2 


certain number of ey oo who ſhall ſit at Philadelphia until the Ge- 


neral Aſſembly of the United States ſhall have ordered otherwiſe ; and 
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the fart Monday in November of each year, ſhall be the æra fixed for 
their meeting. . 

Each of the above mentioned States ſhall preſerve the right and 
power to recall, at any time whatever of the year, their delegates, or 


any one of them, and to ſend others in the room of them for the remain- 


der of the year; and each of the ſaid States ſhall maintain their dele - 
gates during the time of the General Aſſembly, and alſo during the 
time they ſhall be members of the Council of State, of which mention 
ſhall be made hereafter. | 
XIII. Each State ſhall have a vote for the deciſion of queſtions in 
the General Aſſembly. | 
XIV. The General Aſſembly of the United States, ſhall alone and 
excluſively have the right and power to decide of peace and war, ex- 
cept in the caſe mentioned in article XI.—to eſtabliſh rules for judging 
in all caſes the legitimacy of the prizes taken by ſea or land, and to de- 
termine the manner in which the prizes taken by the land or ſea forces, 
in the ſervice of the United States, ſhall be divided or employed ;—to 
rant letters of marque or repriſal in time of peace to appoint tri- 
— to take cognizance of piracies, and all other capital crimes 
committed on the high ſeas to eſtabliſh tribunals to receive appeals, 
and judge finally in all caſes of prizes; — to ſend and receive ambaſſa- 
dors ;—to negociate and conclude treaties and alliances—to decide 
all differences actually ſubſiſting, and that may ariſe hereafter 
between two or ſeveral of the aforementioned States, about limits, 
juriſdiction, or any other cauſe whatſoever z—to coin money, 
and fix its value and ſtandard ;—to fix the weights and meaſures through- 
out the whole extent of the United States ;—to regulate commerce, 
and treat of all affairs with the Indians who are not members of any of 
the States z—to eſtabliſh and regulate the poſts from one State to 
another, in the whole extent of the United States, and to receive on 
the letters and packets ſent by poſt, the neceſſary tax to defray the ex- 


| ay of that eſtabliſhment ;—to appoint the general officers - of the 


and forces in the ſervice of the Uuited States to give commiſſions to 
the other officers of the ſaid troops, who ſhall have been appointed by 
virtue of article VIII ;—to appoint all officers of marine in the ſervice 


of the United States'; to frame all the ordinances neceſſary for the 


government and diſcipline of the ſaid land and ſea forces; and to direct 

their operations. | 
The General Aſſembly of the United States ſhall be authorized to 
appoint a Council of State, and ſuch commitees and civil offieers as 
they ſhall judge neceſſary for guiding and diſpatching the general 
affairs, under their authority, whilſt the? remain fitting ; and after their 
ſeparation, under the authority of the Council of State.— They ſhall 
chuſe for preſident one of their members, and for ſecretary the perſon 
whom they, ſhall judge fit for that place; and they may adjourn at what 
time of the year, and to what place in the United States they ſhall 
think proper.—They ſhall have the right and power to determine and 
ſix the ſum neceſſary to be raiſed, and the diſburſments neceſſary to be 
made : to borrow money, and to create bills on the credit of the 
United States; to build and fit out fleets to determine the number 
ef troops to be raiſed or kept in pay ;—and to require of each - the 
| afore 
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foreſaid States, to compoſe the army, a contingent proportioned to the 
number of its white inhabitants. Theſe requiſitions of the General 
Aſſembly ſhall be binding, and in conſequence the legiſlative body of 
each State ſhall nominate the particular officers, levy the men, arm and 
equip them properly ; and theſe officers and ſoldiers, thus armed and 
equipped, ſhall proceed to the place, and within the time fixed by the 
General Aſſembly. | 

But if the General Aſſembly from ſome particular circumſtances, 
ſhould think proper to exempt one or ſeveral of the States from railing 
troops, or to demand of them leſs than their contingent, and {hould on 
the contrary judge it convenient that one or ſeveral others ſhould raife 
more than their contingent : the number extraordinary demanded ſhall 
be raiſed, provided with officers armed and equipped 1n the ſame man- 
ner as the contingent, unleſs the legiſlative body of that, or of thoſe 
of the State to om the requiſition ſhall have been made, ſhould deem 
it dangerous for themſelves to be drained of that number extraordinary, 
and in that caſe they Thall furniſh no more than what they think com- 
patible with their ſafety ; and the officers and ſoldiers ſo raiſed and 
* ſhall go to the place and within the time fixed by the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly, . 

The General aſſembly ſhall never engage in any war, nor grant letters 
of marque or repriſal in time of peace, nor contract any treaties of al- 
liance or other conventions, except to make peace, nor coin money or 
regulate its value, nor determine or fix the ſums neceſſary to be raiſed, or 
the diſburſments neceſſary to be made for the defence or advantage of 
the United States, or of ſome of them, nor create bills, nor borrow 
money on the credit of the United States, nor diſpoſe of any ſums of 
money, nor reſolve on the number of ſhips of war to be built or pur- 
chaſed, or on the number of troops to be raiſcd for land or ſea ſervice, 
nor appoint a commander or chief of the land or fea ſorces, but by the 
united conſent of nine of the States: and no queſtion on any point 
whatſoever, except for adjourning from one day to another, ſhall be de- 
cided but by a majority of the United States. | 

No delegate ſhall be choſen for more than three years ont of fix. 

No vote inveſted with any employment whatever in the extent of 
the United States, and receiving, by virtue of that employment, either 
by himſelf or through the hands of any other for him, any falaries, 
wages, emoluments whatever, ſhall be choſen a delegate. 

he General. Aſſembly ſhall publiſh every month a journal of their 
ſeſſions, except what ſhall relate to treaties, alliances, or military oper- 
ations, when it ſhall appear 0 them that theſe matters onght to be 
kept ſecret. The opinions pro and con of the delegates of each State, 
ſhall be entered in the journals as often as any one of the delegates of 
each State, on their demand or even to any one of the delegates of 
each ſtate, at his particular requiſition, a copy of the journal, except of 
the parts abovementioned, to be carried to the legiſlative body of his 
reſpective State. | 

XV. The Council of State ſhall be compoſed of one delegate of each 
of the States, nominated annually by other delegates of his reſpective 


State; 
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State; and the caſe where the eleQors might not be able to agree, 
that delegate ſhall be nominated by the, General Aſſembly. | 
The Council of State ſhall be authoriſed to receive and open all the 
letters addreſſed to the United States, and anſwer them; but ſhall not 
contract any engagements. binding to the United States. —They ſhall 
. correſpond with the legiſlative bodies of each State, and with all per- 
ſons employed under the authority of the United States, or of ſome 
of the particular legiſlative bodies.---They ſhall addreſs themſelves 
to theſe legiſlative bodies, or to the-officers to whom each State ſhall 
have entruſted the executive power, for aid and aſſiſtance of every kind, 
as occaſion ſhall require. — They ſhall give iuſtructious to the generals, 
and direct the military operations by land or by ſea; but without mak- 
ing any alterations in the objects or expeditions determined by the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly, unleſs a change of circumſtances intervening and com- 
ing to their knowledge ſince the breaking up of the Aſſembly, ſhould 
render a change of meaſures indiſpenſably neceſſary. They ſhall be 
careful of the defence and preſervation of the fortreſſes or fortified 
ports. — They ſhall procure information of the ſituation and deſigns of 
the enemy.—They ſhall put in execution the meaſures and plans that 
ſhall have been reſolved by the General Aſſembly, by virtue of the 
powers with which they are inveited by the preſent confederation. They 
4aa}l draw upon the trealurers for the ſums, the deſtination of which 
ſhall have been ſettled by the General Aſſembly, and for the payment 
of the contracts which they may have made by virtue of the powers that 
are granted to them.---They ſhall inſpe& and reprove, they ſhall even 
ſuſpend all officers civil or military acting under the authority of the 
United States.---In the caſe of death or ſuſpenſion of any officer whoſe 
Nomination belongs to the General Aſſembly, they may replace him by 
what perſon they think proper until the next Aſſembly.— They may 
' . publiſh and diſperſe authentic accounts of the military operations 
They may convene the General. Aſſembly for a nearer term than that. 
x to which they had adjourned when' they ſeparated, if any important 
and unexpected event ſhould require it for the welfare or benefit of 
the United States, or of ſome of them. — They ſha]l prepare the mat- 
| ters that are to be ſubmitted to the inſpection of the Gencral Aſſem- 
bly, and lay before them at the next ſitting all the letters or advices by 
them received, and ſhall render an exact account of all that they have 
in the interim. — They ſhall take for their ſecretary a, perſon fit for 
| that employment, who before he enters on his function ſhall take an 
oath of ſecrecy and fidelity. The. preſence of ſeven members of the 
| Council will empower them to act.—In caſe of the death of one of 
their members, the Counci] ſhall give notice of it to the colleagues of 
| _ the deceaſed, that they may chuſe one of themſelves to replace him in 


the Council until the holding of the next general meeting; and in 
caſe there ſhould be one of his colteagues living the ſame notice ſhall be 
given to him, that he may come and take his feat until the next fitting. 
XVI. In cafe that Canada ſhould be willing to accede to the preſent 
confederation, and come intoall thegeaſuresof the United States, it ſhall 
be admitted into the union, and parcipitate-in all its benefits. But no 
other colony ſhall be admitted without the conſent of nine of the —_— 
The 
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The above articles ſhall be propoſed to the legiſlative bodies of all 
the United States, to be examined by them; and if they approve of 
them, they are deſired to authoriſe their delegates to ratify them in the 
General Aſſembly; after which all the articles which conſtitute the 
preſent confederation, ſhall be inviolably obſerved by all and every of 
the United States, and the union ſhall be eſtabliſhed for ever. EY 
There ſhall not be made hereafter any alteration in theſe artieles, nor 
in any of them, unleſs that the alteration be previouſſy determined in 
the General Aſſembly, and confirmed afterwards by the legiſlative 
bodies of each of the United States. | . 3; | ; 


Reſolved and ſigned at Philadelphia, in Con- 
greſs, the 4th of October, 1776. 


BW A 


Treaty of Alliance, Eventual and Defenſive, between his M, off Chriflian 
* Majefty Louis the Sixteenth, King of France and Navarre, and the 
Thirteen United States of America, concluded at Paris, 6th February, 


The Moſt Chriſtian King and the United States of North-America, 
to wit, New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's-Bay, Rhode Iſland, Connecti- 
cut, New Jerſey, Penſylvania, Deleware, Maryland, Virginia, North- 
Carolina, South- Carolina, and Georgia, having this day concluded a 
treaty of amity and commerce, for the reciprocal advantage of their 
ſubjects and citizens, have thought it neceſſary to take into conũdera- 
tion the means of {trengthening thoſe engagements, and of rendering 
them uſefui to the ſafety and tranquility of the two parties; particu- 
larly in caſe Great Britain, in reſentment. of that connection, aud of 
the good correſpondence which is the object of the ſaid treaty, ſhould 
break the peace with France, cither by direct hoſtilities, or by hinderin 
her commerce and navigation, in a manner contrary to the rights of 
nations, and the peace ſubſiſting between the two crowns. —And his 
Majeſty and the ſaid United Statcs having reſolved in that caſe to join 
their councils and efforts againſt the enterprizes of their common enemy. 
The reſpective Plenipotentiaries, impowered to concert the clauſes - 
and conditions proper to fulfil the ſaid intentions, have, after the moſt 
mature deliberation, concluded and determined on the following articles. 
ARTICLE I. If war ſhould break out between France and Great 
Britain, during the continuance of the preſent war between the United 
States and England, his Majeſty and the ſaid United States ſhall wake it 
a common cauſe, and aid each other mutually with their good offices, 
their councils, and their forces, accor:!114; to the exigency of conjunce 
tures, as becomes good and faithful allies. 

II. The eſſential and direct. end of the vreſent defenſive alliance is, 
to maintain effectually the liberty, ſovcr-i;1'ty, and independence, ab- 
ſolute and unlimited, of the fail United States as well in matters of 
government as of commerce. 257 

III. The two contracting parties fall cach on its own part, and in 

the 
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the manner it may judge molt proper, make all the efforts in its power 
_ againſt their common enemy, in order to attain the end propoſed. 

IV. The contracting parties agree, that in caſe either of them 
ſnould form a particular enterprize in which the concurrence of the 
other may be deſired, the party whoſe concurrence is deſired, ſhall readi- 
ly and with good faith join to act in concert for that purpoſe, as far as 
circumſtances and its own particular ſituation will permit; and in that 
caſe, they ſhall regulate by a particular convention the quantity and 
kind of ſuccour to be furniſhed, aud the time and manner of its being 
brought into action, as well as the advantages which are to be its com- 
penſatior. PEST | 

V. If the United States ſhould think fit to attempt the reduction 
of the Britiſh power, remainining in the Northern parts of America, 
or the iſlands of Bermudas, thoſe countries or iſlands in caſe of ſucceſs, 
ſhall be confederated with, or dependant upon, the ſaid United States. 

VI. The molt Chriſtian King renounces for ever the poſſeſſion of 
the iſlands of Bermudas, as well as of any part of the continent of 
America, which before the treaty of Paris, in 1763, or in virtue of that 
treaty, were acknowledged to belong to the crown of Great Britain, or 
to the United States, heretofore called Britiſh Colontes, or which are at 
this time, or have lately been, under the power of the King and crown 
of Great Britain | | | | 

VII. If his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall think proper to attack 
any of the iſlands ſituated in the Gulph of Mexico, or near that Gulph, 
which are at preſent under the power of Great Britain, all the ſaid 
iſles, in caſe of ſucceſs, ſhall apertain to the crown of France. 

VIII. Neither of the two parties ſhall conclude either truce or 
peace with Great Britain, without the formal conſent of the other firſt 
obtained; and they mutually engage not to lay down their arms, until 
the independence of the United States ſhall have been formally or ta- 
citly aſſured by the treaty or treaties that ſhil terminate the war. 

IX. The contracting parties declare, that, being reſolved to fulfil, 
each on its own part, the clauſes and conditions of the preſent treaty of 
alliance, according to its own power and circumitances, there ſhall be 
no after-claims of compenſation, on one ſide or the other, whatever may 
be the event of the war. 

X. The Moſt Chriftian King and United States agree, to in- 
vite or admit other powers, who may have received injuries from 
England, to make a common cauſe with them, aad to accede to the 
— alliance, under ſuch conditions as ſhall be freely agreed g to, 
and ſettled between all the parties. | | 

XI. The two parties guarantee mutually from the preſent time, and 
for ever, againſt all other powers, to wit—The United States to his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the preſent poſſeſſions of the crown of France 
in America, as well as thoſe which it may acquire by the future treaty 
of peace; and his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty guarantees on his part to the 
United States, their liberty, ſaveretgnity, and indepedence, abſolute and 
unlimited, as well in matters of government as commerce, and alſo 
their poſſeſſions, and the additions or conqueſts that their confederation 
may obtain during the war, from any of the dominions now or _ 
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fore poſſeſſed by Great Britain in North America; conformable to the 
fifth and fixth articles above written, the whole as their poſſeſſions ſhall 
be ſixed and aſſured to the ſaid States, at the moment of the ceſſation 
of their preſent war with England. | 
XII. In order to fix more preciſely the ſenſe and application of the 
preceding article, the contracting parties declare, that in caſe of a rup- 
ture between France and England, the reciprocal guarantee declared in 
the ſaid article ſhall have its full force and effect the moment ſuch war 
ſhall break out ; and if ſuch rupture ſhall not take place, the mutual 
obligations of the ſaid guarantees ſhall not commence until the moment 
of the ceſſation of the preſent war between the United States and Eng- 
land, ſhall have aſcertained their poſſeſſions. | 
XIII. The preſent treaty ſhall be ratified on both ſides, and the 
ratifications ſhall be exchanged in the ſpace of fix months, or ſooner if 
poſlible. 11 Ont x 
n In faith whereof the reſpective Plenipotentiaries, to wit, on the part of 
the Moſt Chriſtian King, Conrad Alexander Gerard, Royal Syndic 
of the city of Straſbourg, and Secretary of his Majeſty's Council of 
State And on the part of the United States, Benjamin Franklin, 
deputyto the General Congreſs, from the State of Penſylvania, and 
Preſidentof the convention of ſaid State; Silas Deane, heretofore 
deputy from the State of Connecticut; and Arthur Lee, Councellor 
at Law, have ſigned the above articles both in the French and 
_ Engliſh languages; declaring nevertheleſs, that the preſent treaty 


was originally compoſed and concluded in the French language, 
and have hereunto affixed their ſeals. 


Done at Paris, the ſixth day of \February, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy-eight. : 
In C. A. Grrann, 
) 
) 


B. FrRAnKLiIN, 
 SitLas Dax, 
ARTHUR LEE. 


Jeidence as given before a Committe of the Houſe of Commons, on the 


enquiry into the conduct of the American War, under the command of 
Lord and Genera] Sir William Howe. 


Major-general Lord Cornwallis was the firſt witneſs called, and, as 
a Peer, was allowed to ſit within the bar. He was examined by Sir 
William Howe, Mr. De Grey, Mr. James Luttrell, Commiſſioner Eden, 
Mr. G. Onſlow, and others; but the greateſt part of the queſtions put 
to him relating to mere matter of opinion, his Lordſhip declined an- 
ſwering them, and confined himſelf to matters of fact. 

The iſſue of a very long examination was a clear and honourable 
juſtification of the military operations of the army, and of the fleet ; 
his Lordſhip declared that he knew of no delay, nor of any opportunity 
loſt to bring the enemy to action; aud it appeared that the General's 


humanity 


40 renn 
hnmanity was equal to his wiſdom; he would not ſlaughter men for 


the ſole purpoſe of deſtroying them, without anſwering any end. | 
The next evidence was Major-General Grey, who F-ropled not to 
ive his opinion as often as called for; and among other things he ſaid, 
in order to ſhew that the Commander in Chief could not advance with 
that rapidity which might have been expected after victories, that the 
country was io full of woods, convenient for ambuſcades, and afforded 
ſo many advantageous ſituations for diſputing the paſſage of an army, 
that the Rebels might have diſputed every hundred yards of ground. 

Sir Andrew Hammond of the Navy, being next called by Lord 
Howe, who found himſelf obliged. to call upon this Officer, in order to 
oppoſe his evidence to the imputation thrown out againſt Sir William 
Howe by Lord George Germaine in a former debate, for having ſailed 
to Cheſapeak-Bay, when he might have landed his army on the banks 
ef the Delaware. | | 8 | 

Sir Andrew, in the courſe of his examination, aſſerted, that very great 
danger would have attended a landing in that river, as well from the 
rapidity of the tides, which flow three miles and a half an hour, as from 
the force of the enemy, which conſiſted of half a dozen frigates fla- 
tioned at different places, twelve row gallies and between 25 and 30 fire 
rafts.—The gallies he had fought two days ſucceſſively one day for five 
hours, the other ſix. From theſe difficulties and obſtructions, and from 
the motions of Waſhington's army towards Wilmington, he thought 
the expedition to the head of the Elk very expedient and very prudent. 
— He, however, admitted that the Commanders in Chief muſt have 
been acquainted with all theſe difficulties before they failed from New- 
York for the Delaware; he admitted that an army might certainly 
have landed in the Delaware ; but while he admitted the poſſibility of 
ſuch a meaſure, he denied the expediency of it. 

Sir Andrew being aſked whether Waſhington might not have march- 
ed from Wilmington, to oppoſe the landing at the head of the Elk, as 
well as he could have marched to the Delaware to oppoſe it, both places 
being equally diſtant from Wilwington ? The witneſs replicd, that he 
was not ſufficiently acquainted with the march of armies, to be able to 
anſwer that queſtion. IE 

To ſhew the great inconvenience of Janding in the face of the enemy 
at Newcaſtle,*Sir Andrew, in anſwer to queſtions put by Sir William 
Howe, informed the Committee, that little uſe conld have been made 
of the line of battle ſhips, as it was generally from them the ſhips boats 
were manned to land the army: there were 75 boats with 12 men and 
an officer in each, in all 975 employed in that ſervice ; and no more 
than 3,375 ſoldicrs could be landed at one trip ;he admitted, however, 
that near the Elk the militia of three lower counties on Delaware, each 
corps between four and five hundred ſtrong, were in force under the 
command of. a Brigadier-general. 

The next evidence was Colonel Montroſer, who acted as chief Engi- 
neer in America; he, in anſwer to queſtions propoſed, obſerved, that 
the lines on Long Iſland were ſo very ftrong, that, the Ro they 
were evacuated, it was with great difficulty that he and a corporal's pa- 
ole of fix men could get into them to view them. They were finely 

| | deſigned ; 
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deſigned; ſo were all the works he ſaw raiſed by the Rebels, but not 
judiciouſly executed. The works could not be taken by aſſault or ſtorm; 


they called for regular approaches. It would be a forlorn hope to com- 


mit naked men to ſtorm redoubts, witheut faſcines, ſcaling ladders, &c. 


If they had attempted, and got 1 of the intermediate part. of 
the lines, they could not live an inſtant in them, ſo long as the redoubts 


on the flanks were held by the enemy. They extended in front about 


two thouſand yards, from the ſwamp on the left to the water. On being 
aſked, if the 23d regiment and the grenadiers of the army might have 
. penetrated ? he ſaid, there was not room for a ſingle man to paſs he- 
tween the end of the line and the ſwamp ; but if the ſwamp had not 
been impaſſable, there would be no living for naked troops under the 
fire of the redoubt. The lines were evacuated in the night of the 28th, 
and he diſcovered it at four o*clock the next morning, with the patrole 
already mentioned. He ſaw the rear embarking, and ſeveral boats 


(four or five) paſſing over to York-ifland: The bringing. up faſcines, | 


ladders, &c. would have been the work of ſome hours; and if they were 
at hand, he did not think that the lines could be taken by aſſault, with- 
out the hazarding a defeat, or at leaſt purchaſing a victory very dearly, 
and by a great loſs of lives—nor in any manner, in his opinion, but by 
regular approaches. | ; 
c Relatise to Waſhington's poſition, in the mountain above Quibble- 
ton, he did not think it adviſable to force its camp. .He thought the 
riſk and danger greatly outweighed the probability of ſucceſs. _' 
The General could take no new poſition, to n er from 
his camp, without manifeſt hazard; the expoſing of New- Vork, or 
of being cut off from his communications both with that city and the 
new. river. | | Bo ies 
The next evidence examined, was Mr. Mackenize, Secretary to Sir 
William Howe, relative to certain letters he had received ; the one was 
from Gen. Burgoyne to Sir William, acquainting his Excellency of his 
arrival before ' ane o; that he only waited for ſome heavy artil- 
lery, which was detained by contrary winds, and prevented veſſels to 
croſs the lakes, to open batteries againſt that fortreſs ; that as ſoon as 
he ſhould be maſter of it, he would leave engineers behind him, to put 
it in an impregnable ſtate : that he had been joined by a large body of 
Indians, and expected till a larger; that he intended to advance with 


all poſſible expedition to Albany; and that he was happy to inform 


his Excellency, that the enemy did not ſeem to have the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of any further object of his expedition than the reduction of Ticon- 
derago.—This letter arrived at New-York the 19th of July, 1997, and 
was anſwered by Sir William Howe the ſame day, which was the laſt 
but one before the army ſailed from New-York ; the anſwer was, that 
he had heard of the ſurrender of Ticonderago ; that he was going to 
the ſouthward upon an expedition, which he thought would be a diver- 
ſion in favour of the northern army; that if Waſhington ſhould go to 
the north, and Gen. Burgoyne could keep him at bay for a while, he 
. William) made no doubt but he ſhould arrive time enough to hem 

aſhington in: in the mean time he had given ĩuſtructions to Sir Henry 
1 | Clinton 
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Clinton to make every diverſion in his power in favour of the northern 
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Sir George Oſborne was next examined in his place by Sir William 
Howe, in order to wipe away all imputation of want of generalſhip in 
extenling too far, his cantonments in the Jerſeys, by which the loſs at 
Trentown was ſuſtained. Sir William aſked Sir George, if he remem- 
bered Colonel Donop to have ſaid any thing relative to that affair: he 
replied, that Colonel Donop had (aid, that if Colonel Rhal had obſerv- 
ed the inſtructions given to him from Sir William Howe, it would have 
been impoſſible for the enemy to force his brigade before he (Colonel 
Donop) ſhould have brought him a re-inforcement. He was next aſked 
what orders he (Sir George) had received the night before the action 
at German-town. The orders were, he replied, to march the brigade 
of guards half a mile in front of the line of infantry ; and with thoſe 
orders intimation had been given him that he would find himſelf attacked 
at break of day by the enemy. Sir Richard Sutton aſked, how far the 
enemy had marched in order to attack our poſt at German-town ? The 
anſwer was About nine or ten miles. How far our troops had march- 
ed in order to ſuſtain the force at German-town ?—Anſwer—About 
five miles, On the difference in the length of the marches, and the 
greater or leſſer degree of fatigue occafioned by them, was grounded 
the following queition put by Sir Richard: were the enemy better 
able after a march of ten miles to retreat, than our troops after a march 
of five to purſue ? To that queſtion Sir George declined giving any 


anſwer. 


Governor Johnſton aſked if our troops at German-town had been 
ſurprized, Sir George could anſwer for thoſe ouly under his own com- 
mand and he flattered himſelf that after the information ef an in- 
tended attack at day-break, the Committee would do him the juſtice to 
ſuppoſe that he had not been ſurpriſed, —Was any part of the army 
ſurprifcd ? I cannot tell. —Were the Heſſians to the left ſurpriſed ?— 
I do not know. Was their Commander Licutenant-general Kuyphau- 

ſen appriſed of the probability of our attack; Ido not know; the General 
certainly did not communicate to him, a Lieutenant- colonel only, the 
commands given to geueral Officers. Did he learn from converſation 
with Officers afer the action, that a part of the army had been ſur- 
priſed ? A direct auſwer was not giren; but Sir George ſaid that he 

learned from the converſation of the Officers, that they were well ſatis- 
ficd with the care the General took of his army, 


- 
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Fvidence on the Canada E,pedition, under the Cammand of General 


Burgoyne, 


The evidence on the part of Lord and Sir William Howe being 
cloſed, Gencral Burgoyne informed the Committee, that he had ſum- 
moned witneſſes to be ready to give evidence on that part of the enquiry 

which related to the Canada expedition; he then defired Sir Guy 


Carleton might be called in. 


Genera! 
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General Burgoyne aſked him a great number of queſtions. The 
moſt material were, If he had diſapproved of his conduct in any re- 
ſpe while he ated under his command? To which Sir Guy replied, 
I never had any reaſon.” He then aſked him about the quantity and 
ſpecies of artillery proper for the expedition to force his way to Albany; 
and the anſwers proved the propriety of General Burgoyne's taking 
with him the train that he did from Ticonderago. 

In regard to General Burgoyne's orders from home, being aſked if 
they were peremptory for him to force his way to Albany at all events, 
he did not chuſe to anſwer, being matter of opinion. 5 

The Earl of Belcarras, commander of the Britiſh light infantry un- 
der the late Brigadier-general Frazer, was called in. | 

The points that Gen. Burgoyne, who opened the examination, 
wiſhed to eſtabliſh by Lord Belcarras's evidence were, that he had not with 
his army more artillery than was deemed neceſſary by his Staft-officers ; 
that he had not croſſed the Ludſon's river contrary to the opinion of his 
General Officers; that the rebel army was brave, numerous, and diſ- 
ciplined; and that he had not ſurrendered while there was even a ſhadow 
of a poſſibility of retreating or advancing. | | 

The army was perfectly ſatisfied with their Generals conduct in every 
action, and in every inſtance, both before and after the capitulation. 
Lord Balcarras ſaid, that when Col. Kingſton returned from Gen. Gates 
with this propoſal—that the Britiſh troops ſhould lay down their arms 
in their trenches, and march out priſoners of war, | Burgoyne re- 
jected the propoſal with diſdain, ſaying he would not put his name to 
ſo diſhonourable a treaty ! that having afterwards penned the articles 
that were ſigned, the Council of War had unauimouſly aſſented to them; 
that after terms had been agreed on between both armies, and before 
the treaty was ſigned, Gen. Burgoyne had communicated to the Council 
ſome intelligence he had received in the night from a ſpy, and aſked if 
he could ſuſpend the treaty, and truſt to events, without any breach of 
public faith; and that the Council had been of opinion that the public 
faith would be violated by ſuch a proceeding. 

In anſwer to ſome queſtions propoſed by Colonel Barre, the noble 
Lord ſaid, that in every ſituation of danger and difficulty General Bur- 
goyne poſleſſed himſelf, and enjoyed the confidence, the reſpect, the 
eſteem of the army. He had never heard one officer or common 
ſoldier complain of him for his retura to En rland, but he had heard 
the whole army expreſs a wiſh that he ſhould be the man to inform his 
Majeſty of their conduct, and point out in the cloſet the men who had 
molt particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the trying expedition. Al- 
though his return in perſonal diſgrace, and without the uſual diſtribu- 
tion of preferment to the principal officers, could be of uo avail to them 
in their captivity, yet in ſo far as he had, through the whole expedition, 
ſtared fatigue, danger, and calamity in common with them, they looked 
upon him as their friend, and they would have received him with the 
ſincereſt pleaſure. 

The next witneſs examined was Captain Money, Deputy-adjutant- 
general, in the Canada expedition. He was Ki ibonger in favour, if 
poſlible, than the noble Lord, acting in a more genergl capa-iiy, and 

poke 
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ſpoke to a great variety of moſt ſtriking and important facts. Among 
others, be {tated that the battle of the 7th of October, in which General 
Frazer was killed, if not the loſs of the whole army, was owing to the 
fight of a battalion of Brunſwickers, who ran without loſing a ſingle 
man on the firſt charge, and would never afterwards be rallied, but lay 
upon their fire - arms in a confuſed unformed manner, at the rear of 


the artillery. A number of novel facts and reaſons were drawn from 


this Gentleman, who ſcemed to be a moſt able and intelligent Officer. 
The Earl of Harrington (latc Viſcount Peterſham) was called in, 


and examined by Gen. Burgoyne. - His evidence tended to ſhew that 


after the battle of Hubberton it would have been imprudent to have 
purſued the enemy farther than they had been purſued, and that prudence 
ſcarcely juſtified the General in purſuing as far as he had done ; that 
General Burgoyne had endeavoured by every means in his power, to 
reſtrain the enormities of the Indians; that he permitted them, becauſe 
they inſiſted on it, to ſcalp the dead, and offered them rewards for bring- 
ing in rebels alive; that when the murder of Miſs M'Creagh had 
reached his ears, the General went to the Indian camp, inſiſted that the 
culprit ſhould be delivered up, and declared that he ſhould ſuffer death. 
Lord Harrington confeſſed, that he himſelf was one of thoſe Britiſh 
Officers, who, from the General's determined language, were afraid he 
would put his threats into execution: which policy at that time, he 
would have condemned as dangerous, on account of the ravages. they 
might commit on their return through Canada, His Lordſhip proved, 
that when Monf. St. Luc informed the General of the diſcontent that 
reigned among the Indians at the reſtraint under which they were kept, 
the latter had ſaid, that he had rather loſe every Indian in his army 
than connive at their enormities ; that no part of Indians was ever ſuf- 
fered to go out without having an Officer at their head, who ſhould be 


_ reſponſible for their behaviour. As to the orders the General had re- 


ceived to force his way to Albany, his Lordſhip declared it to have been 
the general opinion of the army, expreſſed in their converſations, that.a 
paſſage was at all eveuts to be made to Albany. 

His Lordſhip ſhewed likewiſe, as far as his opinion went, the pro- 
priety of paſſing the Hudſon's river, and of ſeveral military manœuvres 
upon which he was examined; upon the whole, his Lordſhip's evidence 
went greatly to exculpate his General. | 

The Major of the 24th was next examined ; and after him Captain 
Bloomfield, but as their evidence was to the ſame purpoſe as thoſe 
examined before them, we think it unneceſſary to inſert them. 


